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C  H  A  J».     I. 

ENGLAND,  continued. 

tTiUlm  and  Mary-^  Siege  df  Londonderry  "^Battle  of^thi 

•    %»# — Origin  of  the  Public  Funds — tVilliam  refokes  to 

bumble  France"^  Land^tax-^^Death  and  chara^er  of  IViU 

littnh^Anne'^Marlborough'^The  Union'^Peace  of  Utrecht 

'^Letter  from  the  Pretender^^CharaSfer  of  ^4een  Anne^ 

HAD  it  not  been  for  the  baleful  influence  of  the  Jefuits 
over  JatneS)  the  prince  of  Orange  might  have  found  his 
views  upon  the  crown  fruftrated.  The  conduct  of  James 
pvc  him  advantages  which  he  could  not  otherwifc  have 
nopd  for.  Few  were  in  the  prince's  fecrct,  and  when  a  con- 
vention of  the  ftates  was  called,  thrrc  fccmed  rcafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  had  not  James  abdicated  his  throne,  it  would  nqt 
have  been  filled -by  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange. 

William  had  no  fooner  afcended  the  throne,  than  he  began 
to  wcperiencc  the  difficulty  of  governing  a  people,  who  were 
norle  ready  to  examine  the  commands  of  their  fuperiors  than 
to  obey  them. 

His  reign  commenced  with  an  attempt  fimilar  to   that 

which  had  been  the  principal  caift  of  all  the  difturbances  in 

the  preceding  reign,  and  which  had  excluded  the  monarch 

from  the  throne.     Born  and  educated  in  a  country  where  all 

religions  and  fefts  arc  tolerated,  William  immediately  fet 

about  repealing  thofe  laws  that  enjoined  uniformity  of  wor-« 

fhip,  and  though  he  could  not  entirely  fucceed  in  his  defign, 

a  toleration  was  granted  to  fuch  diflfenters  as  fhould  take  the 

oaths  of  allegiance,  and  hold  no  private  conventicles. 

In  lite  mean  time  James,  whofe  authority  was  ftill  acknow- 

Jcdfi:ed  in  Irelandi  einbarked  at  Breft  for  that  kingdom,  and 
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arrived  iit  Kinfalc.  He  foon  ater  made  his  public  entrj^  into 
Dublin,  amidil  the  acclamation?  of  the  inhabitants.  He  found 
the  appearance  of  things  in  that  country  equal  to  his  moft 
fanguine  cxpeftatiorts'.  Tyrcoruiclj  the  lard  lieutenant,  was 
devoted  to  his  interefts  ;  his  old  army  was  ftcady,  and  a  new 
one  raifcd,  amounting  together  to  near  forty  thoufand  men. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  he  went  to  lay  fiege 
to  Londonderry,  a  town  of  fmall  importance  in  itfelf,  but  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  ftand  which  it  made  on  this  occafioin. 
The  befieged  endured  the  moft  poignant  fufFerings  from 
fatigue  and  famine,  until  at  laft  relieved  by  a  ftoie  ftiip,  that 
happily  broke  the  boom  laid  acrofs  the  river  to  prevent  a  fup- 
ply.  The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  unexpefted  relief, 
was  only  equalled  by  the  rage  and  difappointment  of  the  be- 
fiegers.  The  army  of  James  was  fo  difpirited  by  the  fuccefs 
of  this  enterprise,  that  they  abandoned  the  fiege  in  the  night; 
and  retired  with  precipitation,  after  having  loft  above  nine 
thoufand  men  before  the  place. 

It  was  upon  the  oppofitc  banks  of  the  river 
A.  D.  1690.     Boyne  that  both  armies  came  in  fie:ht  of  each 

other,  inflamed  with  all  the  animolities  arifing 
from  religion,  hatred,  and  revenge.  The  river  Boyne,  at  this 
place,  was  not  fo  deep,  but  that  men  might  wade  over  on 
foot ;  however  the  banks  were  rugged,  and  rendered  danger- 
ous by  old  houfes  and  ditches,  which  ferved  to  defend  the 
latent  enemy.  William,  who  now  headed  the  proteftai||E 
army,  had  no  fooner  arrived,  but  he  rode  along  the  fice  of  the 
river,  in  fight  of  both  armies,  to  make  proper  obfervations  on 
the  plan  of  battle ;  but  in  the  mean  time  being  perceived  by 
the  enemy,  a  cannon  was  privately  brought  out,  and  planted 
againft  him  while  he  was  fitting.  'I'he  mot  killed  fcveral  of 
his  followers,  and  he  himfelf  was  wounded  in  the  fh©ulder. 

Early  the  next  morning  at  fix  o'clock,  king  William  gave 
orders  to  force  a  pafs  over  the  river.  This  tne  army  under- 
took in  three  different  places ;  and  after  a  furious  cannonading, 
the  battle  began  witn  unufual  vigour.  The  Irifti  troop$» 
though  reckoned  ^e  beft  in  Europe  abroad,  have  always 
fought  indifterently  at  homtfc  After  an  obftinate  refiftancc, 
they  fled  with  prccipitation,Teaving  the  French  and  Swifs  re- 
giments who  came  to  their  afBftance,  to  make  the  beft  retreat 
they  could.  William  led  on  his  horfe  in  pcrfon  and  contri- 
buted, by  his  activity  anJ  vigilance,  to  fccure  the  viftorv* 
James  was  not  in  the  battle,  but  ftooJ  aloof,  during  the  ac- 
tion, on  the  hill  of  Dunmore,  furroundcd  with  fome  Iquadrons 
of  horfe ;  and  at  intervals  was  heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  faw 
his  own  troops  repulfing  thofc  of  the  enemy,  "  O  fpaic  my 
**  Englifii  fubjeils."     The  Iriih  loft  about  fifteen  hundred 
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meRj  and  the  proteftants  about  one  third  of  that  number. 
The  victory  was  fplendid  and  almoft  decifive.  In  the  battle 
It  Aughrim,  which  happened  next  year,  the  adherents  of 
James  were  entirely  defeated. 

King  William's  chief  objeft  was  to  humble  the  power  of 
l*'ran€e,  and  his  reign  was  Ipent  in  an  almoft  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  hoftilitics  with  that  power,  which  were  fupportcd  by 
England,  at  an  expcnce  (he  had  never  known  before.  A  land 
tax  was  inipofed,  and  every  fubjedl's  huid  taxed,  according  to 
their  valuations  given  in  bv  the  feveral  counties.  Thole  who 
were  the  moft  loyal  gave  tne  higheft  valuations,  and  were  the 
heavieft  taxed  j  and  this  prcpofterous  burthen  ftill  continues. 
But  the  greateft  and  boldeft  operation  in  finances,  that  ever 
took  place,  was  eftabliHu'd  in  this  reign;  which  was  the 
carrying  on  the  war  by  borrov/ing  money  upon  the  parlia- 
mentary fecurities,  now  called,  the  public  funds.  The  chief 
projeftor  of  this  fcheme  is  faid  to  have  been  Charles  Monta- 
gue, afterwards  lord  Halifax.  His  chief  argument  for  fuch  a 
proje(5  was,  that  it  would  oblige  the  monied  part  of  the  na/- 
tion  to  befriend  the  Revolution  intereft,  becaufc,  after  lending 
their  money,  they  could  have  no  hopes  of  being  repaid  but  by 
fupporting  that  intereft,  and  the  weight  of  taxes  would  oblige 
the  commercial  people  to  be  more  induftrious  *.  How  well 
thofe  views  have  been  anfwered  is  evident  from  the  prefent 
fiate  of  public  credit. 

William,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  fervice  he  had  done  to 
the  nation,  and  the- public  benefits  which  took  place  under  his 
aufpices,  particularly  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  re- coining  the  filver  money,  met  with  fo 
many  mortifications  from  his  parliament,  that  he  aftually  rc- 
iblved  u]X)n  an  abdication,  and  had  drawn  up  a  fpeech  for  that 

Eurpofe,  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fupprefs.     He  long 
ore  the  affronts  he  met  with  in  hopes  of  being 
fupported  in  his  war  with  France,  but  at  laft  he      A.  D.  1697. 
was  forced  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Ryfwick 
with  the  French,  who  acknowledged  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
England.     By  this  time  William  had  loft  his  queen -f-,  but 
the  government  was  continued ,. in  his  perfon.     After  peace 
was  reftored,  the  commons  obliged  him  to  difoand  his  army, 
all  but  an  inconfiderable  number,  and  to  difmifs  his  favourite 
Dutch  guards.     Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  fears  of 
feeing  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy  in  poflcffion  of  France  at 
the  death  of  the-Catholic  king  Charles  II.  which  was  every 
day  expefted,  led  him  into  a  very  impolitic  meafurc,  whicn 
was  the  partition  treaty  with  France,  by  which  that  monarchy 

•  Burnet.  f  She  died  of  the  fmall  pot;  Dec.  18,  1694,  in 

the  cbiity -third  year  of  her  age. 
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was  to  be  divided  between  the  hMfes  of  Bonrbdn  and  A\iftria« 
This  treaty  was  highly  refented  by  the  parliament,  and  fome 
of  his  miniftry  were  impcadied  for  advifing  it  It  is  thought 
that  William  faw  his  error  when  it  was  too  late.  His  mini- 
fters  were  acquitted  from  their  impeachment,  and  the  death 
of  king  James  difcovered  the  infincerity  of  the  French  court, 
which  immediately  proclaimed  his  fon  Icing  of  Great  Britain. 

This  perfidy  rendered  William  again  popular  in  England. 
The  two  houfes  pafled  the  bill  of  abjuration,  and  an  addreft 
for  a  war  with  France-  The  laft  aiwi  moft  glorious  aft  of 
Wniiam's  reign  was  his  pailing  the  bill  for  iettling  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover.   His  death  was 

M     h   8         haftened  by  a  fell  he  had  from  his  horfe,  focn 
A.  D.  1 7o»!        ^^^  ^  ^^  renewed  the  grand  alliance  againft 

France,  in  the  fifty- fecojid  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  fourteenth  of  his  reign  in  England.  This  prince  was  not 
made  by  nature  for  popularity.  His  manners  were  cold  and 
forbidding ;  he  feemed  alio  fcmetimes  almoft  to  lofe  fight  of 
thofe  principles  of  liberty,  for  the  fupport  of  which  he  had 
been  raifed  to  the  throne ;  and  though  he  owed  his  royalty  to. 
the  whigs,  yet  he  often  fevoured  the  tories.  The  rcfcue  and 
prefervation  of  religion  and  public  liberty  were  the  chief  glory 
of  William's  reign  j  for  England  under  him  fuffered  Severely 
both  by  fea  and  land,  and  the  public  debt,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  amounted  to  the  unheard  of  fum  of  14,000,0001. 

Anne,  princefs  of  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  the  ad  of  fettle- 
ment,  and  being  the  next  proteftant  heir  to  her  fether  James 
11.  fucceeded  king  William  in  die  throne.  As  (he  had  been 
iU  treated  by  the  late  king,  it  was  thought  (he  would  have 
deviated  from  his  meafures;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  French 
in  acknowledging  the  title  of  her  brother,  who  has  fince  been 
well  known  by  tne  name  of  the  pretender,  left  her  no  choice, 
and  (be  refolved  to  fulfil  all  William's  engagements  with  his 
allies,  and  to  einploy  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  had  been 
imprifoned  in  the  late  reign  on  a  fufpicion  of  jacobitifm,  and 
whofe  wife  was  her  favourite,  as  her  general.  She  could  not 
have  made  a  better  choice  of  a  general  and  (^atefman,  for  that 
earl  excelled  in  both  capacities*  No  fooner  was  he  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Engli(h  army  abroad,  than  his  genius  and  ac- 
tivity gave  a  new  turn  to  the  war,  and  he  became  as  mucli 
the  favourite  of  the  Dutch  as  his  wife  was  of  the  queen. 

The  capital  meafure  of  continuing  the  war  againft  France 
being  fixed,  the  queen  found  no  great  difficulty  in  forming- 
her  miniftry,  who  were  for  the  moil  part  tories.  The  earl  of 
Godolphin,  who  (though  afterwards  a  leading  whig)  was 
thought  all  his  life  to  have  a  predilection  for  the  late  king 
James  and  his  que^^  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury, 
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His  Ion  had  married  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  cldcft  daugh- 
ter} and  the  earl  could  trufl  no  other  with  that  important  de- 
partment. In  the  courfc  of  the  war,  feveral  glorious  vidtories 
were  obtained  by  the  carl,  who  was  fqpu  matic  duk.c  of  Marl- 
borough. Thole  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillics 
gave  thi  firft  effedual  checks  to  the  French  A.  D.  1704. 
power.  By  that  of  Blenheim^  the  empire  of 
Germany  was  faved  from  immediate  deilru£Vion.  Tliough 
prince  Lugcne  was  that  day  joined  in  command  with  tne 
duke,  yet  the  glory  of  the  day  was  confcffedly  owing  to  the 
latter.  The  French  general,  Tallard,  was  uicen  prifoncr  and 
Cent  to  England ;  and  20,oco  French  and  Bavarians  were 
killed,  wounded  or  drowned  in  the  Danube,  beiidcs  about 
X3,ooo  who  were  taken,  arul  a  proportionable  number  of  can- 
non, artillery,  and  trophies  of  war.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
£neli(h  admiral,  fir  Gcorec  Rooke,  reduced  Gibraltar,  which 
ftill  remains  in  our  poficffion.  The  battle  of 
Ramillies  was  fought  and  gained  under  the  duke  A  D.  1706. 
of  Marlborough  ^onc.  The  lofs  of  the  enemy 
there  has  been  varioufly  reported ;  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
havebeeti  8000  killed  or  wounded,  ai^6ooo  taken  prifon- 
ers. 

The  views  of  the  allies  extended  with  their  fuccefTes.  Hav- 
ing humbled  France,  they  afpircd  at  the  conqucit  of  Spain. 
It  was  accordingly  refolved,  that  no  peage  mould  be  made 
with  the  houfc  of  Bourbon,  while  a  prince  of  that  houfe  con-* 
tinued  to  fit  upon  cSe  Spanilh  throne.  Thus  were  the  objects  of 
the  confederacy  in  a  great  meafure  changed.  Before  this  change 
the  war  was  wife  and  juft,  becaufe  neceffary  to  maintain  that 
equality  among  the  powers  of  Europe  on  which  their  peace 
and  common  prufpcriiy  depend;  but  afterwards  it  was  un\vife 
2ind  unjuft,  becaufe  uimcced'ary  to  fuch  end,  and  d^edtcd  to 
other  ai]d  contrary  ends.    After  this  chanjge,  it  became  a  war 
of.paflion,  of  ambition,  of  avarice,  and  of  private  intereft,  to 
which  the  general  interefts  of  Europe  were  facrificed  fo  en- 
tirely, that,  if  the  terms  infifted  on  by  the  confederates  had 
been  granted,  fuch  a  new  fyftem  of  power  would  have  been 
created  as  mufl  have  cxpofed  tile  balance  of  that  power  to 
deviations,  not  inferior  to  thofc  which  the  war  was  originally 
intended  to  prevent.      While  we  reprobate  this  ambitious 
fchcme  coafidered  in  a  general  view,  we  find  particular  occa- 
fion  to  lament  the  fate  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  midft  of 
triumphs  that  have  been  founded  fo  high.     Vi^lories  that 
bring  honour  to  the  arms,  may  bring  fhame  to  the  councils 
df  a  nation.    To  win  a  battle,  to  take  a  town,  is  the  glory  of 
a  co'iimander,  and  of  an  army.    Of  this  glory  we  had  a  very 
lar^c  ibarc*    But  the  wilUom  of  a  nation  is  to  proportion  the 
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ends  (he  propofes  to  her  intcreft  and  her  ftrcngtb.  Great 
Britain  neither  cxpefted  nor  defired  any  thing  beyond  what 
(he  might  have  obtained,  by  adhering  to  the  firft  principles  of 
the  ^rand  alliance.  But  me  was  hurried  into  thofe  of  the 
new  plan  by  the  caufes  which  I  have  already  mentioned :  by 
the  prejudices  and  the  ralhnefs  of  party;  by  the  influence 
which  the  fucccfl'es  of  the  arms  of  the  confederates  gave  to 
our  minifters,  Godolphin  and  Marlborough;  and  by  the 
popularity,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  which  they  gave  to  the  war  it- 
fclf.  The  people  were  unwilling  to  put  an  end  to  a  conteft 
that  afforded  fo  many  occafions  of  public  rejoicing,  and  fo 
wide  a  range  fof  national  pride. 

The  Englifh  miniftry,  however,  though  thus  lavifli  of  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation,  in  fupport  of  unneceflary 
foreign  wars,  were  by  no  means  negligent  of  its  internal 
tranquillity  and  happinefs.  The  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, under  one  legiflature,  which  had  been  often  attempted 
in  vain,  was  at  laft  accomplifhed,  after  a  long  and  warm  de- 
bate between  the  commiffioners  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and, 
in  confequcnce  of  it,  all  difputes  concerning  the  Scottilh  crown 
were  fortunately  prevented. 

In  this  famous  treaty  it  was  ftipulated  that  the  acceflion  to 
the  united  kingdoms  fliould  be  vefted  in  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
nover; that  the  united  kingdoms  fhould  be  reprefentcd  by  one 
and  the  fame  parliament;  that  all  the  fubiefts  of  Great  Bri-- 
tain  (hould  enjoy  a  communication  of  privileges  apd  advan- 
tages ;  that  they  fliould  have  the  fame  allowances  and  privi- 
leges with  refpeft  to  commerce  and  cuftoms;  that  the  laws 
concerning  public  right,  civil  government,  and  policy,  fhould 
be  the  fame  throughout  the  two  united  kingdoms ;  but  that 
no  alteration  fliould  be  made  in  laws  which  concerned  private 
right,  except  for  the  evident  benefit  of  the  fubjeds  of  Scot-* 
land  ;  that  the  courts  of  feiBon,  and  all  other  courts  of  judi* 
cature  in  Scotland,  fliould  remain,  as  then  conftituted  by  the 
laws  of  that  kinc;dom,  with  the  fame  authority  and  privileges 
as  before  the  union ;  that  Scotland  fliould  be  reprefentecj  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  by  fix  teen  peers  and  iForty- 
five  commoners,  to  be  elefted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fliould  be 
fettled  by  the  prefent  parliament  of  Scotland  ;  that  all  peers  of 
Scotland  fliould  be  confidered  as  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and 
rank  immediately  after  the  Englifli  peers  of  the  like  degrees* 
at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  before  fuch  as  fhould  be  created 
after  it ;  that  they  fhould  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Englifh 
peers,  except  thit  o{  fitting  and  voting  in  parliament,  or  f:t- 
ing  upon  the  trial  of  peers  ;  that  all  the  infignla  of  royalty  and 
government  fliould  remain  as  they  were  ;  that  all  laws  and 
ftatutes  ill  either  kin^dorp,  fo  for  as  they  might  be  incoafift- 
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ent  With  the  terms  of  thefe  articles,  flioulcJ  ceafe  and  be  dvj* 
dared  void  by  the  refpeclive  parliament  of  the  two  king- 
doms *.  Thefe  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  union  :  and 
it  only  remained  to  obtain  the  fanftion  of  the  legiflature  of 
both  kingdoms  to  give  them  authority. 

The  arguments  of  thefe  difFerentaflcmblies  werefuitedtothe 
audience.  To  induce  the  Scotch  parliament  to  come  into  the 
meafure,  it  was  allcdged  by  the  mini  ft  ry  and  their  fupporters, 
that  an  entire  and  perfeft  union  would  be  the  folid  foundation 
of  a  lafting  peace.  It  would  fecure  their  religion,  liberty,  and 
property,  remove  the  animofities  that  prevailed  among  them- 
selves, and  the  jealoufies  that  fubfifted  between  the  two  na- 
tions. It  would  increafe  their  ftrength,  riches  and  commerce; 
the  whole  ifland  would  be  joined  in  afFedtion,  and  freed  from 
all  apprehenfions  of  different  interefts.  It  would  be  enabled 
to  refift  all  its  enemies,  fupport  the  proteftant  interefts,  and 
maintain  the  liberties  of  Euro()e.  It  was  obferved  that  the 
lefs  the  wheels  of  government  were  clogged  by  a  multiplicity 
of  councils,  the  more  vigorous  would  be  their  exertions. 
They  were  fliewn  that  the  taxes  which,  in  confequence  of 
this  union,  they  were  to  pay,  were  by  no  means  fo  propor- 
tionably  great  as  their  (hare  in  the  legiflature.  That  their 
taxes  did  not  amount  to  a  feventieth  part  of  thofe  fupplied  by 
the  Englifli ;  and  yet  their  fliare  in  the  legiflature  was  not  a 
tenth  part  lefs.  Such  were  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
union  addreflcd  to  the  Scotch  parliament.  In  the  Englifh 
houfes  it  was  obferved,  that  a  powerful  and  dangerous  nation 
would  thus  for  ever  be  prevented  from  giving  them  any  dif- 
turbance.  That  in  cafe  of  any  future  rupture,  England  had 
every  thing  to  lofe  and  nothing  to  gain  againft  a  nation  that 
was  courageous  and  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  were  fired  with  indignation 
at  the  thoughts  of  lofmg  their  ancient  and  independent  go- 
vernment. The  nobility  found  themfelves  degraded  in  point 
Qf  dignity  and  influence,  ly^  being  excluded  from  their  feats 
in  parliament.^  The  trading  part  of  the  nation  beheld  their 
commerce  loaded  with  heavy  duties,  and  confidered  their  new 
privilege  of  trading  to  the  Englifli  plantations  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  as  a  very  uncertain  advantage.  In  the  Englifli  houfes 
alfo  it  was  obferved,  that  the  union  of  a  rich  with  a  poor  na- 
tion would  always  be  beneficial  to  the  latter,  and  that  the  for- 
mer could  only  hope  for  a  participation  of  their  neceflities. 
It.  was  faid  that  the  Scotch  reludlantly  yeildcd  to  his  coalition, 
and  that  it  might  be  likened  to  a  marriage  with  a  woman 
ai^ainft  her  cojifent. 

*  Defoe's  Hiftory  of  the  Union. 

*B4  That 


*8  JFhigs  and  Tories. 

That  fomc  of  the  evils,  foretold  by  the  Scottifh  patriots  at 
tiie  union,  have  fince  overtaken  their  countrymen,  cannot  be 
denied;  particularly  the  accumulation  of  taxes,  in  confequence 
of  the  growth  of  the  Englifti  national  debt,  which  thea 
amounted  only  to  about  twenty  millions,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  herd  of  infolent  revenue  officers.  Yet  have  the 
Scots,  from  that  sera,  enjoyed  more  happinefs,  as  indivi<» 
duals,  than  they  could  poffibly  have  attaint d  in  their  difunited 
ftate.  Nor  has  England  reafon  to  complain  of  the  union*  In* 
ftead  of  turbulent  neighbours,  fhe  has  gained,  by  communi-* 
eating  her  privileges  to  the  Scots,  hardy  foldiers  to  fight  her 
battles,  ana  induftrious-  workmen  in  every  branch  of  manu- 
feftures.  She  has  fecured  for  ever  the  undivided  fovereignty 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  liberties  of  Engliflimen,  againft  the 
tifurpations  of  foreign  or  domeftic  ambition,  by  m^ing  the 
Gonfervation  of  that  fovereignty,  and  thofe  liberties,  the  com« 
mon  intereft  of  all  the  brave  and  free  fubje6):s  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

The  difputes  about  the  prerogative,  the  fucceffion,  religion^ 
and  other  public  matters,  had  created  great  ferments  in  the 
nation  and  parliament.  The  queen  at  nrft  ftuck  clofe  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  friends,  who  finding  that  the 
tories  inclined  to  treat  with  France,  put  themfelves  at  the 
head  of  the  whigs,  who  were  for  continuing  the  war,  from 
which  the  dujce  and  his  dependents,  according  to  their  ftations, 
received  immenfe  emoluments.  The  failures  of  the  Germans 
and  Dutch  could  not  however  be  longer  diifembled,  and  me 
perfonal  intereft  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  with  the 
queen,  began  to  be  fhaken  by  her  own  haughtinefs«  Meaois, 
too  were  f>und  to  convince  her  majefty,  who  was  much  at- 
tached to  the  church  of  England,  that  the  war  in  the  end,  if 
continued,  muft  prove  ruinous  to  her  and  her  people,  and 
that  the  whigs  were  no  friends  to  the  national  religion.  The 
general  cry  of  the  deluded  people  was,  that  "  the  church  was 
*Mn  danger;"  which,  though  groundleft,  had  great  efFe£ls,* 
One  Sacheverel,  an  ignorant,  worthlefs  preachci:,  had  eipoufed 
this  clamour  in  one  of  his  fermonfe,  with  the  ridiculous  im- 
prafticablc  dodlrines  of  paffive  obedience  and  non-refiftance. 
It  was,  as  it  were,  agreed  by  both  parties  to  try  their  ftrength 
in  tliis  man's  cafe.  He  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  and 
found  guilty  by  the  lords,  who  ventured  to  pafs  upon  him 
only  a  very  fmall  ccnfurA  After  this  trial,  the  queen's  affec- 
tions were  entirely  alienated  from  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough^ 
and  the  whig  adminiftration.     Her  friends  loft  their  places 

which   were   fupplied  by  tories,  and  even  the 
A.  D.  1712.     command  of  the  army  was  taken  from  the  duke 

of -Marlborough)  aa4  given  to  the  duke  of  Or« 
^  '     mondy 


inond,  who  produced  orders  for  a  ccfliition  of  arms  ;  but  thry 
were  difregardcd  by  the  queen's  allies  in  tlu*  Hritilh  pay.  Ancl 
Indeed,  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  M;nlbor()ui;h  honi  ihe 
command  of  the  army,  while  ihe  war  w.^s  continued  whs  au 
a£l  of  the  greateil  imprudence,  and  ixcitcd  the  aftonilhnicnt 
of  all  Europe.  So  numerous  hud  been  his  fucct.flis,  and  fo 
grctt  his  reputation, that  his  very  nanle^vas  almoli  equivalent 
to  an  army.  But  the  honour  and  intereft  of  a  nation  was  fa- 
crificed  to  court  intrigue,  managed  by  Mr.  Harleyand  Mrs. 
MidDiam,  a  relation  o?  the  dutchefo  of  Marlborough,  who  had 
fupplanted  her  benefacftrefs. 

CoAferences  were  now  opened  for  peace  at  Utrecht,  to 
which  the  queen  and  the  French  king  (cmu  plenipotentiaries; 
and  tjie  alUes  being  defeated  at  Denain,  grew  ieniible  that 
they  were  not  a  match  for  the  French,  now  that  they  were 
abandoned  by  the  Englifh.     Mr.  Harl^.y,  who  was  created 
earl  of  Uxford  and  lord  high-treafurer  of  KngLuid,  was  at  this 
time  confidered  as  the  queen*s  firft  minid.T ;  but  the  ncgoci- 
ations  for  peace  went  alfo  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  l-'rior, 
and  lord  Bolingbroke,  one  of  the  principal  focrctiries  of  (late. 
The  miniftry  endeavoured  to  itifle  the  complaints  of  the 
whies,  and  the  remondrances  of  prince  Eugene,  who  arrived 
in  England  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  by  falling  upon  the  con* 
tradors,  foragers,  and  other  agents  of  the  fleet  and  army, 
whom  thev  accufed  of  corrupt  pra(5lices.      The  queen  was  at 
this  time  in  a  critical  iituation.     The  u^higs  condemned  the 
peace  as  injurious  to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation. 
The  majority  of  the  houfe  of  lords  were  of  that  party,  but  that 
of  the  ^ufe  of  commons  were  torics.   ^The  queen  was  afraid 
that  the  }>eers  would  rejefl  the  peace,  and  by  au  unprecedented 
exercife  of  her  prerogative  fhe  created  twelve  pjcrs  at  one 
time^  which  fecured  the  approbation  of  the  parliament  for  tho 
peace.    The  treaties  between  the  different  pow-    .  . 
0rs,  (b  long  negociated,  were  at  laft  fijjiicd  at    \  'j^ '  ' ',* 
Utrecht,  by  the   plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
England,  Portugal,  Pruiiia,  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces; 
tiie  emperor  refolving  to  continue  the  war,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  refufing  to  ii^n  the  ilipulations  until  a  principality 
ihould  be  provided,  n\  the  Low  Countries,  for  tnc  princcU 
Orfini,  the  favourite  of  his  queen  *. 

From  the  complexion  of  the  times  at  this  critical  period,  it 
is  probable  that  the  queen,  by  fome  fccret  influence,  which 
never  has  yet  been  difcovered,  and  was  even  concealed  from 
fome  of  her  minifters,  wiftied  to  call  her  brother  to  the  fuc- 
pel^OHf    He  had  written  a  letter  to  heir,  fome  time  before,  \i\ 

*  puke  of  Qcrwi^k's  Mciaoiirst 

whicl^ 


♦xo  LetUr  of  the  PreUnder  to  the  ^teM. 

which  he  put  her  in  mind  of  the  affeftion  that  ought  to  fub« 
flit  bawccn  two  p'^rfons  ft>  nearly  related,  and  recalled  to  her 
mcmor;/,  her  rcpoarcd  proniifcs  to  their  common  parent:— 
^  Vo  you>"  faid  he,  '*  and  to  you  iJone,  I  wifh  to  owe  even- 
**  tiially  the  throne  of  my  fatners.  The  voice  of  God  and 
•*  of  nature  are  loud  in  your  ear !  The  prcfcrvation  of  our 
•*  family,  the  preventing  of  inteftine  wars,  and  the  profperity 
**  of  our  country  comhine,  to  require  you  to  refcue  me  from 
**  afHivStion,  and  you rf.- If  from  mil'ery.  Though  rcftraincd  by 
U  your  difficult  lituation,  I  can  form  no  doubt  of  your  prefer- 
**  ring  a  brother,  the  lall  male  of  an  ancient  line,  to  the  re- 
^  moteft  relation  we  have  in  the  world.  Neither  you  nor  the 
•*  nation  have  received  any  injury  at  my  hands:  therefore, 
**  madam,  as  you  teinler  your  honour  and  happincfs— as  you 
«*  love  your  family,  as  you  revere  the  memory  of  your  father 
•*  —as  you  regard  the  welfare  and  fafety  of  a  great  people, 
**  I  conjure  you  to  meet  me,  in  this  friendly  way  of  compol- 
•*  log  our  difference  ! — The  happincfs  of  both  depends  upon 
•*  your  determination  :  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  deliver 
**  mc  from 'the  reproach  that  invariably  follows  unfortunate 
•*  princes,  and  to  rciider  your  own  memory  dear  to  poftc^ 

'1  he  reft  of  the  queen's  life  was  rendered  uncafy  by  the 

jarring  of  parties,  and  the  contentions  among  her  minifters. 

The  whigs  demanded  a  writ  for  the  clcdloral  prince  of  Han- 

<0vcr,  as  duke  of  Cambridge  to  come  to  England  ^  and  fhe 

was  obliged  haftily  to  difmifs  her  lord  treafurer, 

A.  D.  12S1.     when  (he  fell  into  a  lethargic  diforder,  which 

carried  her  off"  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  htr  age, 
and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign  t«  I'his  princefs,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  illuftrious  events  of  her  rcien,  is  entitled  to  little 
praife:  (he  poileiTed  neither  vigour  of  mind,  fplcixiid  talents, 
iior  a  deep  penetration  into  human  affairs.  A  prey  to  the 
rooft  enflaving  timidity,  and  continually  governed  by  fii- 
vourites,  ihe  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  ever  thought  for  hcr- 
fclf,  or  to  have  adtcd  according  to  her  own  inclinations.  But 
as  her  popularity  concealed  tlie  weaknefs  of  her  perfonal  au- 
thority, the  great  abilities  of  her  principal  fervants,  to  whom 
fhe  owed  that  popularity,  threw  a  fplendid  veil  over  the  feeble 
qualities  of  queen  Anne. 

♦  Smart  popcri,  f  With  her  ended  the  line  of  the  Stuartj, 

which,  fiom  t)a'  acccfnon  of  Janus  I.  anno  i6oj,  had  Iwaycd  the 
Itxp'rc  of  iMij'land  1 1 1  years,  and  that  of  bcuil.iud  j4j  yciir>i,  frum  iht; 
afccliii^n  of  Kohgrt  I ! .  anno  1371. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II. 

Gtorgt  L'-^Rebellhfi  in  fauour  of  the  Pretender — Septennial 
Bill — South' Sea  Scheme-^Inftltution  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
-^George  it.— Sir  Robert  'If^alpole—Mr.  Pelham-^Ad^ 
ventures  and  diflrejfei  of  the  young  Pretender^^ Admiral 
Jiyng*5  Punijljment—mr.  Pittas  jidmini/iration^-^'SucceJ/cs 
pf  the  Engli^'-^ReduSfion  of^tebec — Chara^er  of  General 
7yolfe— Death  and  Chara6ler^  of  George  11. 

UPON  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  the  fucccflion  took 
place  in  terms  of  the  a£t  of  fcttlcmeiit,  and  George  L 
elector  of  Hanover,  fon  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  grancl-daugh-» 
tor  of  James  I.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain ;  his 
mother,  who  would  have  been  next  in  fucceffion,  having  died 
a  few  days  beforq.  He  was  fifty-four  years  old  when  he  af- 
fended  the  throne  \  and  his  abilities,  though  not  fhiningf 
were  folid ;  he  was  of  a  yraty  different  difpofition  from  the 
Stuart  family,  whom  he  fucceedcd.  Thefe  were  known  to  a 
proverb,  for  leaving  their  friends  in  extremity ;  George,  on 
the  contrary,  foon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  heard  to 
fay,  "  My  maxim  is,  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do  juf- 
*'  tice  to  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no  man."  To  thefe  qua- 
iications  of  refolution  and  perfcverance,  he  joined  great  ap- 
plication to  bufincfs.  However,  one  fault  with  refpeft  to 
lEngland  remained  behind  j  he  ftudied  the  interefts  of  thofe 
fubjedU  he  had  left,  more  than  thofe  he  came  to  govern. 

George  came  over  to  England  with  ftrone  prepofleffions 
a^inft  the  tory  miniftry,  moft  whom  he  difpTaced  \  but  this^ 
4id  not  make  any  great  alteration  to  his  prejudice  in  Eng« 
land.    Many  of  the  Scots,  however,  bv  the  influence  of  the 
earl  of  Mar,  and  other  chiefs,  were  driven  into 
rebellion,  and  defeated  by  the  king's  troops  in    -A.  D.  171 5, 
the  famous  battle  of  SherifF-muir.     Some  de- 
luded noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  North  of  England 
joined  a  party  of  the  Scotch  rebels,  but  they  were  furrounded 
at  Prcfton,   where  they  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  their 
leaders  were  fent  prifoners  to  London  where  fomq  of  them 
fwffered. 

Such  was  the  iffue  of  a  rebellion,  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  intrigues  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  during  the  hitter 
years  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  not  in  the  mcafures  of 
the  new  government.  Its  declared  objedl  was  the  reftoration 
Pf  the  family  of  Stijait  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain;  which 

many 


*I2  RebeUion  in  fttvour  cf  the  PreUnder. 

many  intelligent  writers  have  fuppofcd  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  fewer  iiiconvcnioncics  than  the  accelllon  of  the 
houfe  of  Hanover.  But  they  who  reflecl  that  the  pretender 
was  a  bif»otted  p^pift,  a!:d'  not  only  obftinately  refufed  to 
change  his  rcHgic^o,  thonp^h  fenfible  it  incaiucitated  him  from 
legally  fuccecding  to  the  ciown,  but  ftudioufl)  •*voided,  in  his 
Very  manifcftoes,  giving  any  open  and  untquivcKal  afluranccy 
that  he  would  main^ala  the  civil  aiKj  religious  liberties  of  the 
nation,  as  hy  law  cjlabltfl^ed*^  will  fiiid  rcafon  to  be  of  another 
opinion.  They  v/ill  confidcr  the  fuppreflion  of  this  rebellion, 
which  defeated  the  deligns  of  the  Jacobites,  and  in  a  manner 
cxtinguifhed  the  hopes  of  the  pretender,  as  an  event  of  the 
utmolr  importance  to  the  happinefs  of  G^ieat  Britain. 

The  nation,  however,  was  in  fuch  a  difpofition  that  the  mi- 
niftry  durft  not  venture  to  call  a  new  parliament,  and  the 
members  of  that  which  war.  fitting,  voted  a  continuance  of 
their  duration  from  three  to  feven  year?,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  grcatefl:  flretch  of  parliamentary  power  ever 
knoVTn,  and  a  very  indefenfible  ftep. 

A  national  punifhment,  different  from  plague,  peftilence 
and  famine,  overtciok  England,  by  the  fuddco 

A.  D.  1720.  rife  of  the  Soutli-Se?.  flock,  one  of  the  trading 
companies.  This  company  was  but  of  late 
creftion,  and  was  owing  to  a  fcheme  of  carrying  on  an  ex- 
clufivc  trade,  and  makmg  a  fcttlement  in  the  oouth-Seas, 
which  had  been  formed  in  171 1.  In  177.0,  the  company  ob- 
tained  an  a£l  to  incrcafe  their  capital  ftock  by  redeeming  the 
public  debts ;  and  was  then  inverted  with  the  ajjiento  of  nc- 
-proes,  which  had  been  rtipulatcd  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain.  In  (hort,  it  became  fo  favourite  a  company,  that  it 
rofe  to  31CI.  for  lool.  before  the  bill  had  the  ro\*al  aflent  in 
April  i  before  the  end  of  May  to  500).;  and  by  the  twentieth 
of  June,  their  ftock  rofj  to  890I.  per.  cent.,  and  afterwards  to 
icool.  but  before  the  end  of  September  it  fell  to  150L  by 
which  thouf-nds  were  ir.volved  in  ruin.  Though  this  might 
be  owing  to  the  inconfidcralc  avarice  of  the  fubfcribers,  yet 
th.?  public  imagined  that  the  minirtry  had  contributed  to  the 
calamity;  and  fome  of  the  directors  infinuated  that  the  mini* 
ftcrs  and  their  friends  had  been  the  chief  g:;iners.  The  latter, 
however,  had  the  addrefs  to  efcape  without  cenfure,  but  the 
parliament  pafied  a  bill  which  confilcated  the  eftates  of  the 
direvSors,  with  an  allowance  for  th^'ir  maintenance ;  a  poor 
fcparation  for  the  public  injuries.  About  the  fame  time,  one 
John  Law,  a  Scotchman,  itnpofed  upon  the  French  by  ercdK 
ing  a  company  under  the  name  of  the  Mif&i&ppi)  which  pro* 

*  l-ord  BoUogbrokc't  Letters. 

m^fcd 
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mifcd  that  deluded  people  great  wealth,  but  which  ended  \a 
involving  the  French  njition  in  great  diftrcfs. 

The  difcontents  occafumed  bythcfe  public  calaftiiiies  once 

more  gave  the  dillifFcdcd  party  hopes  of  fuccccding.     But  in 

all  their  councils  they  were  weak,  dlvidcii,  and  wavering. 

The  firft  pcrfon  who  was  feizcd  upon  fufpicicii  w.is  Francis 

Attcrbury,  biihop  of  Rocheftcr,  a  prelate  lona;  obnoxious  to 

the  prefent  government^  and  poflcflcd  of  abilities  to  render 

him  formidable  to  any  ftilniftry  he  oppofcd.    His  papers  were 

fcized,  and  lie  hi mfelf  confined  in  the  Tower.   Soon  after  the 

duke  of  Norfolk,  the  carl  of  Orrery,  the  lords  North  and 

Grey,  and  fome  others  of  inferior  rank,  were  arrcltcd  and  im- 

prifoned.     Of  all  thcfe,  however,  only  the  bifhop,  who  was 

banifticd,  and  one  Mr.  Layer,  who  was  lian(rrJ  ;ir   Tyburn, 

felt  the  ieverity  of  government,  the  proofs  againfl:  tlie  reft 

amounting  to  no  convirtive  evidence  *. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  at  I  lanovcr,  between 
the  kings  of  C Treat  Britain,  France,  and  Pruflia,     A.  I).  171$. 
to  counterbalance   an  alliance   that   had  been 
formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  antl  Madrid.     A  fqua- 
dron  was  fent  to  the  Baltic,  to  hinder  the  Rulilans  fiom  at- 
tacking Sweden,  another  to  the  Mediterrancaii,  :ind  a  third 
under  admiral  Hoficr,  to  the  Wcfl  Indies,  to  watch  the  Spa- 
ni(h  plate  fleets.    This  lail  wns  a  fat;d  as  well  as  an  inglori- 
ous expedition.     The  admiral  and  rnoft  of  his  mrn  pernlicd 
by  epidemical  difcafes,  and  the  hulks  of  his  fliips  rotted  fo  as 
to  render  them  unfit  for  fervicc.     The  niana«:;enient  of  the 
Spaniards  was  little  better.   They  loft  \vr,\r  10,000  men  in  the 
ficge  of  Gibraltar,  which  they  were  ob!ip;ed  to  niife.      I 'he 
king  in  his  fpcech  to  the  parliament  publicly  accufcd  tlie  em- 
peror of  a  defign  to  place  the  pretender  on  the  thionc  of 
Great  Britain ;    but  this  was  ftrenuoufly  denied  by  baroa 
Palme  the  imperial  ambaffiidor  at  London^  who  was  thi?rcfore 
ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom.     A  quarrel  with  the  eniptTor 
Was  the  moft  dangerous  to  Hanover  of  any  that  could  happ«!n; 
and  therefore  the  parliametit  granted  money  and  fubiidles,  for 
the  proteftion  of  Hanover,  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  aud  the  landgrave  of  HoHo  Caflel.  Such 
was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Europ;*,  when  C/eorgc     A.  D.  1727. 
I»  fuddenly  died,  at  Ofnaburgh,  in  the  iixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  rcIgn.     He 
was  a  prudent  and  virtuous  prince ;  but  his  attachmt-nt  to  his 
Cjcrman  dominions,  which  has  been  much  ni^onirhd,  wr.i^ 

made  ufc  of  by  the  tories  to  render  him  odious  to  the  Kn^Jilh 
lutioa 

f  TIoJmI.  Smollett. 
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The  reign  of  Geore^e  I.  is  remarkable  for  the  inc^ibttf 
number  of  bubbles  aii3  -cheating  projcfts  to  which  it  gave 
rife,  by  which  it  was  reckoned  that  almoft  a  million  and  a 
half  was  won  and  lod ;  and  for  the  great  alteration  of  the 
fvftem  of  Europe,  by  the  concern  which  the  Engli(h  took  in 
the  affairs  of  the  continent.  The  inftitution  of  the  finking 
fund  for  diminiihing  the  national  debt,  is  likewife  owing  to 
this  period. 

The  acceffion  of  George  II.  mA  no  alteration  in  the 
fyftem  of  Britifh  politics.  The  adminiflration  was  wifely 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  the  only  true  friends  to 
the  proteflant  fucceffion,  as  to  the  principles  of  revolution: 
and  the  fame  tory  fatSlion,  which  had  fo  frequently  attempted 
to  thwart  the  mcafures,  and  overturn  the  throne  of  the  firft 
George,  continued  their  violent  oppofition  in  parliament, 
during  the  more  early  part  of  the  reij^n  of  George  II.  The 
heads  of  this  faftion,  namely,  fir  William  Wyndham,  Mr. 
Shippen,  Mr.  Hungerford,  and  others,  being  men  of  great 
abilities,  were  foon  joined  by  certain  difgufted  courtiers,  of 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  talents,  who  hoped,  by  fuch  coalition, 
to  humble  their  fuccefsful  rivals,  and  get  into  their  own  hands 
the  highefl  employments  of  the  flate.  Mr.  Pultney,  the  fincft 
f|)eaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  lately  a  member  of  ad- 
miniflration, already  made  one  of  their  number.  Lord  Car- 
teret and  the  earl  of  Chellcrfield,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  ora- 
tors in  the  houfe  of  peers,  afterwards  joined  the  phalanx. 

This  powerful  body,  by  continually  oppofing  the  mcafures 
of  government,  and  paffionatcly  railing  .igainft  continental 
connexions,  foon  acquired  great  popularity,  and  at  laft  became 
formidable  to  the  throne.  The  patriotic,  or  country  party, 
as  the  members  in  oppofition  called  themfclves,  were  always 
predicting  beggary  and  ruin  in  the  midft  of  the  mofl  profound 
peace,  and  the  highcfl  national  profperity ;  and  a  fmall  Hand- 
ing army,  which  it  was  thought  prudent  to  keep  up,  was  rc- 
prefented  as  an  cnjjine  cf  defpotifm.  l^hc  liberties  of  the 
people  were  believcil  by  many  to  be  in  danger.  But  thofe  li- 
berties, or  at  Icafl  the  freedom  of  the  conititution,  has  fuffer- 
ed  more  from  a  pernicious  fyftem  of  domeftic  policy,  which 
that  violent  oppofition  at  firft  made  nccclfary,  than  from  the 
fo  much  dreaded  military  cftablifhment. 

Sir  Robert  Wjlpolc  vvas  confidcreJ  as  firft  minifler  of  Eng- 
land from  George  the  Firil  death,  and  fome  difierences  having 
happened  between  him  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  it  was  gene- 
rally thought,  upon  the  acceffion  of  the  latter  upon  the  throne, 
that  fir  Robert  would  be  difplacoJ.  That  might  have  been 
the  cafe,  could  another  perfon  have  been  found  equally  capa- 
ble, as  lie  was,  to  muiagc  tlic  houfe  of  commons^  :uid  to  gra- 
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fify  that  prcdilcfiion  for  If anover  which  George  IL  inherited 
from  his  father.  No  minifter  ever  underftood  better  the 
temper  of  the  people,  and,  none  perhaps,  ever  tried  it  more. 
He  filled  all  places  of  power,  truft,  and  profit,  and  almoft  the 
houfe  of  commons  itfelf,  with  his  own  crcatiires ;  but  peace 
was  his  darling  obje£i,  becaufe  he  thought  that  war  mud  be 
&tal  to  his  power.  During  his  long  auminirtration  he  never 
loft  a  queftion  that  he  was  in  earneft  to  carry.  The  excife 
icheme  was  the  firft  meafure  that  gave  a  {hock  to  his  power, 
and  even  that  he  could  have  carried,  had  he  not  been  afraid 
of  the  fpirit  of  the  people  without  doors,  which  might  have 
either  produced  an  infurre£lion  or  endangered  his  intereft  in 
the  next  general  chStion. 

Poffeffed  of  great  abilities,  but  deftitute  of  priiKiple,  fir 

Robert  made  no  fcruple  of  employing  the  money  voted  by 

parliament,  in  order  to  corrupt  its  members.     Having  dif- 

covered  that  almoft  every  man  had  his  price,  he  bought  many, 

and,  to  gain  more,  he  let  loofe  the  wealth  of  the  treafury  at 

eleiSipns.    The  fountain  of  liberty  was  poifoned  in  its  fource. 

«  To  deftroy  Britifli  liberty,"  iays  a  fenfible  writer,  ^  with 

*'  an  army  of  Britons,  is  not  a  meafure  fo  fure  of  fuccefs  as 

•*  fome  people  may  believe.     To  corrupt  the  parliament  is  a 

**  flower,  but  a  more  effedlual  method.     Whenever  the  peo- 

**  pie  of  Britain  become  fo  degenerate  and  bafe,  as  to  be  ijj- 

"  duced  by  corruption,  for  they  are  no  longer  in  dajiger  of  be- 

**  ing  awed  by  prerogative,  to  chufe  pcrfons  to  rcprdcnt  them 

•*  in  parliament,  whom  they  have  found  by  experience  to  be 

"  under  an  influence  arifmg  from  private  intcreft,  dependants 

"  upon  a  court,  and  the  creatures  of  a  minifter ;  or  others, 

**  who  bring  no  recommendation,  but  that  which  they  carry 

"  in  their  purfes ;  then  will  that  trite  proverbial  fpeech  be 

"  verified  in  our  cafe,  that  the  corruption  of  the  bcft  things 

**  is  the  worft :  for  then  will  that  very  change  in  the  ftate 

"  of  property  and  power,  which  improved  our  conllitution  fo 

^  much,  contribute  to  the  deftruition  of  it*." 

This  pacific  fyftem,  however,  brought  fir  Robert  Walpole 
into  ixiconveniences  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  encouraged 
the  Spaniards  to  continue  their  depredations  upon  the  Britifh 
(hipping  in  the  American  fcas,  and  the  French  to  treat  the 
Englifli  court  with  infolence  and  neglect.  At  home,  many 
of  the  great  peers  thought  themfelves  flighted,  and  interefted 
ihemfelves  more  than  ever  they  had  done  in  ele<Stions.  This, 
togedier  with  the  difguft  of  the  people  at  the 
propped  excife  fcheme,  and  paffing  the  Gin  A.D»  1736. 
^,  incrcafcd  the  minority  in  the  houfe  of 
commoos  to  13O)  fome  of^whom  were  as  able  men  and  as 

*  iicJing broke. 
»   *    '  '  good 
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good  fpca'ccrs  as  ever  had  fat  in  a  parliament;  and  taking  ad« 
vantage  of  the  increafing  complaints  againft  the  Spaniards, 
thev  attacked  the  miniftcr  with  great  ftrenelh  of  argument, 
anti  with  great  eloquence.  In  juftice  to  Walpole,  it  (hould 
be  obferved,  ^at  he  filled  the  courts  of  juftice  with  able  and 
upright  judges,  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  attempt  any  fub- 
vcrfion  of  the  known  law  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  fo  far 
from  checking  the  freedom  of  debate,  that  he  bore  with  equa* 
nimity  the  moft  fcurrilous,  debate  that  was  thrown  out  to  his 
face.  He  gave  way  to  one  or  two  profecutions  for  libels,  ih 
compliance  to  his  friends,  who  thought  themfelves  afFefted  by 
them ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  prefs  of  England  never  was 
more  open  or  free  than  during  his  adminiftration. 

With  regard  to  the  king's  own  perfonal  concern  in  public 
matters^  \VaIpole  was  rather  his  minifter  than  his  favourite  s 
and  his  majefty  often  hinted  to  him,  as  Walpole  himfelf  has 
been  heard  to'  acknowledge,  that  he  was  reponfible  for  all 
meafures  of  government.   Queen  Caroline,  confort,  to  George 

II.  was  always  a  firm  friend  to  the  minifter;  but 
A.  D.  1737.     (he  died,  when  a  variance  fubfifted  between  the 

king  and  his  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 
latter  complained,  that  through  Walpole's  influence  he  was 
deprived  not  only  of  the  power  but  the  provifion  to  which 
his  birth  entitled  him ;  and  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
oppolition  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  that  it  was  genehdly  fore- 
feen  Walpole's  power  was  drawing  to  a  crifis.  At  the  ge- 
neral cleition,  fo  prevalent  was  the  intereft  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  Kngland,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Argyle  in  Scot- 
land, that  a  majority  was  returned  to  parliament  who  were  no 

friends  to  the  minifter,  and  after  a  few  trying 
A.  D.  1742.     divifions,  he  retired  frona  the  houfe,  was  creat- 
ed earl  of  Orford,  and  refigned  all  his  em- 
ployments. 

George  11.  bore  the  lofs  of  his  miniftcr  with  the  greateft 
equanimity,  and  even  conferred  titles  of  honour,  and  pofts  of 
diftindtion,  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppoiition.  By  this  time, 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  danger  of  the  prag- 
matic fandtion,  (which  meant  the  fiicceftion  of  his  daughter  to 
all  the  Auftrian  dominions),  through  the  ambition  of  France, 
who  had  filled  all  Germany  with  her  armies,  and  many  other 
concurrent  caufes,  induceu  George  to  take  the  leading  part 
in  a  continental  war.  He  was  encouraged  to  this  by  lord  Car- 
teret, whom  he  had  made  fecretary  of  Itate,  and  indeed  by  thf 
voice  of  the  nation  in  general.   (Jeorge  aca)rdingly  put  him- 

A  If  at  the  head  of  his  army,  fought  and  gained 
A.  D.  i74>.     the  battle  of  Dettingen;  and  his  not  fuffering^ 

his  ^eueral,  the  cail  of  Stair,  to  improve  the 

blow. 
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blov^,  was  thought  to  proceed  from  tendcrnefs  for  his  clefto- 
ral  dominions.  This  partiality  created  an  univerfal  flame  in 
England;  and  a  clamour  raifea  againft  his  lordfliip's  mcafures 
was  increafed  by  the  duke  of  Ncwcaftlc  and  his  brother,  lord 
chancellor  Hardwickey  lord  Harrington,  and  other  minifters, 
who  refignedi  or  offered  to  refi^n  their  places,  if  lord  Car* 
CereC  (hould  retain  his  influence  m  the  cabinet.  His  majefty 
was  obliged  to  give  way  to  what  he  thought  was  the  voice  of 
his  pcoplei  and  ne  indulged  them  with  accepting  the  fervices 
of  fome  gentlemen  who  had  never  been  confidered  as  zealous 
friends  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  After  various  removals, 
Mr.  Pelham  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  trcafury,  and  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  cor.fcqucntly  was 
confidered  as  firft  minifter ;  or  rather  the  power  of  the  pre- 
mierfliip  was  divided  between  him  and  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Ncwcaftle. 

Great  Britain  was  then  enea^ed  in  a  very  cxpenfive  war 
both  againft  the  French  ana  Spaniards,  and  her  enemies 
thought  to  avail  themfclves  of  the  general  difcontents  that  had 
prevailed  in  England  on  account  of  Hanover,  and  which, 
even  in  parliamentary  debates,  were  thought  by  fome  to  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  decency.  This  naturally  fuggcfted  to 
them  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  pretender,  who  refidcd  at 
Rome;  and  he  agreed  that  his  fon  Charles,  who  was  a 
fprightly  younjg  man,  ftiould  repair  to  France,  from  whence 
he  let  lail,  ana  narrowly  cfcaped,  with  a  few  followers,  in  a 
frieate,  to  the  Weftern  coafts  of  Scotland,  between  the  ifland 
of  Mull  and  Sky,  where  he  difcovered  himfelf,  aflcmhlcd  his 
followers,  and  publifhcd  a  manifefto  exciting  the  nation  to  a 
rebellion.  It  is  neceflary,  before  we  relate  the  true  caufc  of 
this  enterprize,  to  make  a  fliort  retrofped  to  foreicn  p:irt$. 

The  war  of  1741  proved,  unfortunate  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
through  the  fetal  divinons  between  admiral  Vernon  and  gene- 
ral W entworth  who  commanded  the  land  troops ;  and  it  is 
thought  that  above  10,000  Britifhibldiers  and  fcamen  perifh- 
cd  in  the  impracticable  attempt  of  Carthagena,  and  the  incle- 
mency of  the  air  and  climate  during  other  idle  expeditions. 
The  year  1742  had  been  fpent  in  negociations  with  the  courts 
of  Pcterfburgh  and  Berlin,  which,  though  expenfivc,  proved 
of  little  or  no  fervice  to  Great  Britain;  fo  that  the  vidtory  of 
Dettingen  left  the  French  troops  in  much  the  fame  fituatioii 
as  before.  A  difl^erence  between  the  admirals  Matthews  and 
L^ftock  bad  fufFcred  the  Spanifh  and  French  fleets  to  efcape 
out  of  Toulon  with  but  liiile  lols;  and  foon  after,  the  Frencii, 
who  had  before  only  adted  as  allies  to  the  Spaniards,  declared 
war  aeainft  Great  Britain,  who,  in  her  turn,  declared  war 
againft  the  French.    The  Dutch,  the  natural  allies  of  Eng* 

*C  land, 
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land,  during  this  war,  carried  on  a  moft  lucrative  trade ;  nor 
could  they  be  brought  to  adt  againft  the  French,  till  the  peo- 
ple entered  into  aflociations  and  infurreJtions  againft  the  go- 
vernment. Their  marine  was  in  a  mifcrable  condition,  aiwf 
\*'hen  they  at  laft  ftrnt  a  body  of  troops  to  join  the  Britifh  and 
Auftrian  armies,  which  had[  been  wretchedly  commanded  for 
one  or  two  campaigns,  they  did  it  with  fo  bad  a  grace,  that  it 
was  plain  they  did  not  intend  to  aft  in  earneft.  When  the 
duke  of  Cumoerland  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the 
army,  the  French,  to  the  great  reproach  of  the  allies,  were 
almoft  mafters  of  the  barrier  of  the  Netherlands,  and  were 
heficging  Tournay.  The  duke  attempted  to  raife  the  fiege; 
but  by  the  coldncfs  of  the  Auftrians,  the  cowardice  of  the 
Dutch,  whofe  government  all  along  held  a  fecrct  corrcfpond- 
f'ncc  with  France,  and  mifcondufl:  fomewhere  elfe,  he  loft  the 
b:ittle  of  Fontenoy,  and  7000  of  his  bcft  men ;  though  it  is 
^ienerally  allowed  that  his  difpt)fitions  were  excellent,  and  both 
he  and  his  troops  fought  with  unexampled  intrepidity.  To 
counterbalance  fuch  a  train  of  misfortunes,  admiral  Anfon  rc^ 
turned  this  year  to  England,  with  an  immenfe  treafurc  about 
a  million  fterling,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in 
his  voyage  round  the  world ;  and  commodore  Warren,  with" 
colonel  Pepperel,  took  from  the  French  the  important  town  and 
fortrcfs  of  Louilhurgh,  in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Hreton. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  abroad,  when 
A.  D.  1745.     the  pretender's  cKleft  fon,  at  the  head  of  fome 

Highland  followers,  furprized  and  difarmed  a 
party  of  the  king's  troops  in  the  Weftern  Highlands,  and  ad- 
vanced with  great  rapidity  to  Perth.  I  fhall  only  add  ta 
^vhat  has  been  faid  of  the  progrcfs  and  fupprcffion  of  this  rc- 
l)illi(>n,  that  it  fpread  too  great  an  alarm  through  England. 
The  government  never  fo  tnoroiighly  experienced,  as  it  did  at 
that  time,  the  benefit  of  the  public  debt  for  the  fupport  of  the 
revolution.  The  French  and  the  Jacobite  party  (for  fuch 
there  was  at  that  time  in  England),  had  laid  a  deepfchcmc  of 
diftrcfling  the  bank;  but  common  danger  abolifhcd  all  dif- 
tinftions^  and  united  them  in  the  defence  of  one  intcreft, 
which  was  private  property.  The  merchants  undertook,  in 
their  addrcfs  to  the  king,  to  fupport  it  by  receivmg  bank  notes 
in  payment.  This  feafonable  mtafure  faved  public  credit ; 
and  the  ji'bcls  were  entirely  tkieated  by  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, on  the  phiins  of  Culiodcn, about  nine  niihsdiftant  from 
Inverncls.  'J*he  victory  was  in  every  refjiccl  decifive,  and 
humanity  to  the  conquerous  would  have  rendered  it  glorious. 
But  little  mercy  was  (hewn  here;  the  conquerors  were  fccn 
to  r  fufe  quarter  to  the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  dc- 
fcnceUfe  3  fomc  were  flain  who  were  only  excited  by  curiofity 
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lb  become  fpeftators  ofT:he  combat,  and  foldiers  were  feen  to 
^ticipate  the  bafe  employment  of  the  executioner.  Civil  war  is 
in  itfelf  terrible,  but  more  fo  when  heightened  by  unnecefTary 
cruelty.  How  guilty  foevcr  an  enemy  may  be,  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  brave  foldier  to  remember  that  he  is  only  to  fight  an  op- 
pofer,  and  not  a  fuppliant. 

In  this  manner  were  blafted  all  the  hopes,  and  all  the  am- 
bition of  the  young  adventurer ;  one  fliort  hour  deprived  him 
of  imaginary  thrones  and  fceptres,  and  reduced  him  from  a 
nomin^  king  to  a  diftrefled  forlorn  outcaft,  fhunned  by  all 
mank'uid,  except  fuch  as  fought  his  deftrudlion.     There  is  a 
ftriking   fimilitude   between   his   adventures   and   thofe   of 
Charles  the  Second,  upon  his  efcape  from  Worcefter.^    He 
fometimes  found  refuge  in  caves  and  cottages,  without  attend- 
ants, and  dependent  on  the  wretched  natives,  who  could  pity, 
but  not  relieve  him.     Sometimes  he  lay  in  forefts,  with  one 
or  two  companions  of  his  diftrefs,  continually  purfued  by  the 
troops  of  the  conqueror,  as  there  was  a  reward  of  thirty  thou- 
(and  pounds  offered  for  taking  him,  dead  or  alive.    Sheridan, 
an  Irilh  adventurer,  was  the  perfon  who  kept  moft  faithfully 
by  him,  and  infpired  him  with  courage  to  fupport  fuch  incre- 
dible hardfhips.     He  had  occafion  in  the  courfe  of  his  con- 
cealments, to  truft  his  lif^*  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty  indi- 
viduals, whofe  veneration  for  his  family  pievailed  above  their 
avarice. 

One  day  having  walked  from  morning  to  night,  he  ventur- 
ed to  enter  a  houfe,  the  owner  of  which  he  well  knew  was 
attached  to  the  oppofite  party.  As  he  entered,  hw*  addrefTcd 
the  mafter  of  the  houfe  in  the  follov^^ing  manner.    "  l^hc  fon 

*  of  your  king  comes  to  beg  a  little  bread,  and  a  few  cloaths. 
**  I  know  your  prefent  attachment  to  my  advcrfaries,  but  I 
**  believe  you  have  fufficicnt  honour  not  to  abufc  my  confi- 

*  dence,  or  to  take  advantage  of  my  diftrcffed  fituation.  Take 
"thefe  rags  that  have  for  fomj  time  been  my  only  coverino- ; 

*  •*  vou  may  probably  reftore  tliem  to  me  one  day  when  I  jfhall 
*bc  feated  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain/*  'I'he  mafter  of 
the  houfe  was  touched  with  pity  at  his  diftrefs;  he  afiifted 
him  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  never  divulged  the  fecret. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  wander  among  the  frl^ht-t 
ful  wilds  of  Glengary,  for  near  fix  moiul^^,  often  henuncd 
round  by  his  purfuers,  but  ft  ill  refcucd  by  fomc  lucky  acci- 
dent from  the  impending  danger.  At  lenj^th  a  privateer  of 
St.  Malocs,  hired  by  his  adherents,  arrived  in  Lochnanach,  in 
which  he  embarked  in  the  moft  v/rttchcd  attire.  He  was 
dad  in  a  fhort  coat  of  black  frize,  threadbare,  over  v/hich 
was  a  common  highland  plaid  girt  roiuid  by  a  b.Ir,  ffom 
which  depended  a  piftol  and  a  dug^er.     He  haJ  wot  bc.:n 
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fcifted  for  many  weeks;  his  eyes  were  hollow,  his  vifitge  wtii^ 
and  his  conftitution  greatly  impaired  bv  famine  and  nitigue. 
He  was  accompanied l)y  Sullivan  and  Sneridan,  two  Irifc  ad- 
herents, who  had  (hared  all  his  calamities,  together  with  Ca- 
meron of  LochicI,  and  his  brother,  and  a  few  other  exiles* 
They  fct  fail  for  France,  and  after  having  been  chafed  by 
two  Englifh  men  of  war,  they  arrived  in  fafety  at  a  place 
called  Rofeau,  near  Morlaix,  in  firetagne.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  found  it  more  difficult  to  efcape,  had  not  the  vigilance  of 
his  purfuers  been  relaxed  by  a  report  that  he  was  already 
Jlain. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  pretender  was  thus  purfued^ 
fcaftolds  and  gibbets  were  preparing  for  his  adherents.  Se- 
venteen officers  of  the  rebel  army  were  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  at  Kenington  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Their  conftancy  in  death  gained  more  profelytes 
to  their  caufe  than  even,  perhaps,  their  vi£kories  would  have 
obtained.  Nine  were  executed  in  the  fame  manner  at  Car- 
lifle,  and  eleven  at  York.  A  few  obtained  pardons,  and  a 
confiderable  number  of  the  common  men  wer^  tranfported  to 
the  plantations  in  North  America.  The  carls  of  Kilmarnock 
and  Cromartie,  and  lord  Ualmerino,  were  tried  by  their  peers 
and  found  euilty.  Cromartie  was  pardoned,  and  the  others 
were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 

Tranquillity,  however,  was  not  rcftored  to  Europe. 
Though  the  prince  of  Orange,  fon- in-law  to  his  majefty 
George  II.  was,  by  the  credit  of  his  majefty,  and  the  fpirit  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Provinces,  raifcd  to  be  their  Stadt- 
holdcr,  the  Dutch  could  never  be  brought  to  zSt  heartily  ia 
the  war.  The  allies  were  defeated  at  Val,  near  Maeftricht^ 
and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  danger  of  beinz  made 
prifoner.  Bergcn-op-zoom  was  taken  in  a  manner  mat  has 
never  yet  been  accounted  for.  The  allies  fufFered  other  dif» 
graces  on  the  continent  j  and  it  now  became  the  general  opi- 
nion in  England,  that  peace  was  n^ceflary  to  fave  the  duke 
and  his  army  from  total  dcftruftion.  By  this  time,  howeveff 
the  French  marine  and  commerce  were  in  danger  of  being  an- 
nihilated by  the  Englifh  at  fea,  under  the  command  of  the  ad« 
mirals  Anfon,  Wairen,  Hawkc,  and  other  gallant  officers; 
but  the  Englifli  arms  were  not  fo  fuccefsfuT  as  could  have 
bettn  wifncd,  under  rear  admiral  Bofcawcn,  in  the  Eaft  Indies* 
In  tliis  ftatc  c(  affairs,  the  fuccefles  of  the  French  and  Englifli^ 
diirly^  ihc  war,  may  be  faiJ  to  have  been  balanced,  ami  both 
minilbics  turned  their  thoughts  to  peace.  I'he  queflion  is 
not  yet  decided  which  party  had  greateft  reafon  to  dcfire  it, 
the  French  and  S^  aniards  foe  the  great  lofTcs  they  bad  fuf- 
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taincd  \yj  fea,  ^r  the  allies  for  the  difgraces  they 
had  fufFered  by  land.     However  this  might  be,     A.  D.  rn^z. 
preliitiinaries  for  peace  were  figned,  and  a  defi- 
nitive treaty  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle ;  the  bafis  of 
which  was  the  reftittttion,  on  both  fides,  of  all  places  taken 
during  the  war. 

His  royal  highnefs  Frederic  prince  of  Wales  died,  univcr- 
feUy  lamented,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1750.  Next  year 
an  a£l  pafiTed  for  regulating  the  commencement  of  the  year^ 
hy  which  the  old  ftyle  was  aboliflied,  and  the  new  ftyle  efta- 
blilhed,  to  Ae  great  conveniency  of  the  fubjeils-  This  was 
done  by  finking  eleven  days  in  September,  1752,  and  from 
diat  time,  beginning  the  year  from  the  firft  of  January,  In 
1753,  the  famous  ad  pafled  for  preventing  dandeftine  marri- 
ages ;  but  whether  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjeft,  is  a 
point  that  is  ftill  very  queftionable.  The  people  oi*  England 
about  this  time  fuftained  an  immenfe  lofs  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pelham,  who  was  one  of  the  honefteft^  wifoft,  and  beft  txa-- 
nifters  England  had  ever  fcen. 

The  French  having  landed  11,000  men  in  Minorca,  in  or- 
der to  attack  fort  St.  Philip,  admiral  Byng,  who  had  been 
fent  out  with  a  fquadron  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  the  French, 
was  baiHed,  if  not  defeated,  by  their  admiral  Galiflionere,  and 
at  laft  Minorca  was  furrendered  by  Blakeney.     The  EngHfh 
were  far  more  alarmed  than  they  ought  to  have  been  at  this 
event.     The  lofs  of  Minorca  was  mor6  fhameful  than  detri- 
mental to  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  public  outcry  was  fuch,  that 
the  king  gave  up  Byng  to  public  juftice.     Upon  his  arrival 
in  England  he  was  committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  in  Greenwich 
hofpital,  and  fome  arts  were  ufed   to  inflame  the  populace 
againft  him,  who  generally  want  no  incentives  to  injure  and 
condemn  their  fuperiors.   Several  addrefles  were  fent  up  from 
different  counties,  demanding  juftice  on  the  delinquent,  which 
the  miniftry  were  willing  to  (econd.    He  was  foon  after  tried 
by  a  court-martial  in  the  harbour  of  Portfmouth,  where,  after 
atrial  which  continued  feveral  days,  his  judges  were  agreed 
that  he  had  not  done  his  utmoft  during  the  engagement  to. 
ieftroy  the  enemy,  and  therefore  they  adjudged  him  to  fufFer 
death  \y  Ae  twelfth  article  of  war.     At  the  fame  time,  how- 
ler, they  recommended  him  as  an  objedl  of  mercy,  as  they 
confidered  his  conduft  rather  as  the  efFecft  of  error  than  of 
cowardice.     By  this  fentence  they  expeded  to  fatisfy  at  once 
the  refentment  of  the  nation,  aiid  yet  fcrcen  themfelves  from 
confcious  feverity.   The  government  was  refolved  upon  Ihew- 
ing  him  no  mercy  j   the  parliament  was  applied  to  in  his  fa- 
vour, but  they  found  no  circumftances  in  his  conduft  that 
could  invalidate  the  former  fentence.     Being  thus  abandoned 
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to  his  fate,  he  maintained  to  the  laft  a  degree  of  fortitude  and 
,  ferenity  that  no  way  betrayed  any  timidity  or  cowardice.  On, 
the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  which  was  on  board  a  man  of 
war  in  the  harbour  of  Portfmouth,  he  advanced  from  the  ca- 
bin, where  he  had  been  iniprifoned,  upon  deck,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  him  to  fufFer.  After  delivering  a  paper,  contain- 
ing the  ftrongeft  aflertions  of  his  innocence,  he  came  forward 
to  the  place  where  he  was  to  kneel  down,  and  fcft:  fome  time 
perfifted  in  not  covering  his  face;  but  his  friends  reprefenting 
that  his  looks  v/ould  pofHbly  intimidate  the  foldiers  who  were 
to  flioot  him,  and  prevent  their  taking  proper  aim,  he  had  his 
eyes  bound  with  a  h:..Hlkerchief ;  and  then  giving  the  flgnal 
for  the  foldiers  to  fire,  he  was  killed  inftantane- 
A.D.  1757.  oufly.  There  appcais  fome  feverity  in  Byng*s 
puniihment;  but  it  certainly  produced  foonaro^*- 
very  beneficial  efFefts  to  the  nation. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed,  as  fecrc- 
tary  of  ftate,  at  the  head  of  adminiftration.  He  had  long 
been  known  to  be  a  bold,  eloquent,  and  energetic  fpeaker,  and 
he  foon  proved  himfelf  to  be  as  fpirited  a  minifter.  The  mifr 
carriages  in  the  Mediterranean  had  no  confequence  but  the 
lofs  of  fort  St.  Philip,  which  was  more  than  repaired  by  the 
vaft  fuccefs  of  the  Eiiglifh  privateers,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  fuccefles  of  the  Englifh  in  the  Eaft  Indies^ 
under  colonel  Clive,  were  almoft  incredible.  He  defeated 
Suraja  Dowla,  nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and  placed 
Jaffier  Ally  Cawn  in  the  ancient  (eat  of  the  nabobs  of  thofe 
province^.  Suraja  Dowla,  who  was  in  the  French  intereft^ 
a  few  day.i  after  his  being  defeated,  was  taken  by  the  new  na- 
bob JaftiLT  Ally  Cawn's  fon,  and  put  to  death.  This  event 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  amazing  extent  of  riches 
and  territory,  which  the  Englifh  now  poffefs  in  the  Eaft 
Indies* 

Mr.  Pitt  introduced  into  the  cabinet  a  new  fyftem  of  ope- 
rations againft  France,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better 
calculated  to  reftore  the  fpirits  of  his  countrymen,  and  tp 
alarm  their  enemies.  Far  from  dreading  an  invafion,  he  planned 
an  expedition  for  carrying  the.  arms  of  England  into  France 
itfelf ;  and  the  defcent  was  to  be  made  at  Rochefort,  under 
general  fir  John  Mordaunt,  who  was  to  command  the  land 
troops.  Nothing  could  be  more  promifin^;  than  the  difpofi- 
tions  for  this  expedition.  It  failed  on  the  eighth  of  September^ 
1757;  and  admiral  Hawke  brou.'i;hc  borh  the  fea  and  land 
forces  back  on  the  fixth  of  0£lober  to  St.  Helenas,  without 
the  general  making  any  attempt  to  land  on  the  coaft  of 
France.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted  free  of  the  public  mur^ 
piuring :   fo  great  an  opinion  had  the  people  of  the  minifter  \ 
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iw^ho,  to  do  him  juftice,  did  not  fufFer  a  man  or  a  fhip  belong- 
ing to  the  Enelifh  army  or  navy  to  lie  idle. 

The  French  having  attacked  the  eleftorate  of  Hanover 
with  a  moft  powerful  army,  merely  becaufe  his  Britannic  ma- 
iefty  refufed  to  wink  at  their  encroachments  in  America,  the 
JEnglifli  parliament,  in  gratitude,  voted  large  fupplies  of  men 
and  money  in  defence  oif  the  eleftoral  dominions.  George 
die  Second  with  the  confent  of  his  Pruffian  m^cfty,  declaring 
that  the  French  bad  violated  the  convention  concluded  be- 
tmtn  them  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Clofterfeven,  or- 
dered his  Hanoverian  fubjefts  to  refume  their  arms  undqi: 
prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  a  Pruffian  general,  who  in- 
ftantly  drove  the  French  out  of  Hanover ;  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  after  the  Englifh  had  repeatedly  infulted  the 
French  coaft,  by  deftroying  their  ftores  and  (hipping  at  St. 
Maloes  and  Cherburgh,  marched  into  Germany,  and  joined 
prince  Ferdinand  with  i2,coo  Britifh  troops  which  were  af- 
terwards increafed  to  25,000.  A  war.cnfued,  in  the  courfe  of 
which  the  EngliQi  every  where  performed  wonders,  and  were 
every  where  vii^orious;  but  nothing  decifive  followed,  and 
the  enemy  opened  every  campaign  with  advantage.  Even  the 
batde  of  Minden,  the  moft  glorious  perhaps  in  the  EnMifh 
annals,  in  which  about  feven  thoufand  Englifli  defeated  eighty 
thoufand  of  the  French  regular  troops  in  fair  battle,  contribut- 
ed nothing  to  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  or  towards  weaken-^ 
ingthe  French  in  Germany.  The  Englifli  bore  the  expences 
of  die  war  with  chearfulnefs,  and  applauded  Mr.  Pitt's  admi- 
niftration,  becaufe  their  glorious  fuccefles  in  every  part  of  the , 
globe  demonftrated  that  he  was  in  earneft. 
•  The  year  1759  was  introduced  by  the  taking 
of  the  Ifland  of  Goree,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  A  D.  1759. 
by  commodore  Keppel.  Three  capita!  expedi- 
tions had  been  planned  for  this  year  in  America,  and  all  of 
them  proved  fuccefsful.  One  of  them  was  againft  the  French 
iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  Guadaloupe  was  reduced. 
The  fecond  expedition  was  againft  Quebec,  the  capital  of 
Canada.  The  command  was  given,  by  the  minifter's  advice, 
to  general  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  of  a  truly  military  genius. 
Wolfe  was  oppofed  with  far  fuperior  force  by  Montcalm  the 
beft  and  moft  fuccefsful  general  the  French  had.  Though 
the  fituation  of  the  country  which  Wolfe  was  to  attack,  and 
(he  works  that  the  French  threw  up  to  prevent  a  defcent  of 
the  Englifli,  were  deemed  impregnable,  yet  Montcalm  never 
relaxed  in  his  vigilance.  Wolfe's  courage  and  perfeverance, 
however,  furmounting  incredible  difficulties,  he  gained  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  near  Quebec,  where  he  fought  and  de- 
feated the  J'rench  army,  but  was  himfelf  killod,  as  was  nlib 
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Montcalm.  General  Wolfe  firft  received  a  (hot  in  the  twifti 
but  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  arm,  and  encouraged 
his  men  to  advance,  without  difcovering  the  teaft  difcompo- 
fure.  He  next  received  a  (hot  in  his  groin,  i^ch  he  alfo 
concealed.  Even  after  the  mortal  bullet  bad  pierced  his  breaft^ 
he  foflFered  himfelf  unwillingly  to,  be  carried  between  the 
ranks.  Under  all  tho  agonies  of  approaching  diflcdution,  hit 
anxiety  for  the  fortune  of  the  field  continued ;  and  when  told 
that  the  French  army  was  entirely  routed,  and  4ed  on  both 
fides,  "  Then,"  faid  he,  «  I  am  happy !" — ^and  inftantly  ex- 
pired, in  a  kind  of  patriotic  tranfport,  which  feemed  to  difitiie 
over  his  darkening  countenance,  an  air  of  exultation  aiid 
,  triumph. 

l^he  death  of  this  gallant  officer  was  a  national  loft  and 
univerfally  lamented.  Soldiers  may  be  raifed,  officers  will  be 
ormed  by  experience,  but  the  lofs  of  a  genius  ih  war  is  not 
eafily  repaired.  By  nature  formed  for  military  greatneis,  his 
memory  was  retentive,  his  judgment  deep,  and  his  compre- 
henfion  furprifingly  quick,  clear,  and  extenfive.  His  confti- 
tutional  courage  was  hot  only  uniform  and  daring,  perhaps  to 
an  extreme,  but  he  poiTefled  alfo  that  higher  fpecies  of  it,  a 
ftrength,  fteadinefs,  and  a£^ivity  of  mind,  which  no  difficulties 
or  dangers  could  deter.  Generous,  gentle,  friendly,  afiable, 
and  humane,  he  was  the  pattern  of  the  officer,  and  the  darling 
of  the  foldier.  His  fublime  genius  foared  above  the  pitch  of 
ordinary  minds ;  and  had  his  faculties  been  exerctfed  in  dieir 
fiill  extent,  by  opportunities  and  adlion,  and  his  judgment 
been  fully  ripened  by  age  and  experience,  he  would  have 
rivalled  tne  moft  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity  *• 

Montcalm,  the  French  general,  was  not  inferior  to  his  an* 
tagonift  in  military  talents.  Though  lefs  fortunate  in  the  laft 
fcene  of  his  life,  he  had  often  been  vidtoriou$ ;  and  he  made 
the  moil  judicious  difpofitions  human  prudence  could  fug- 
geft,  both  before  the  battle  of  Quebec  and  during  the  engage* 
Kient.  Nor  were  his  djring  words  lefs  remarkable  than  thofe 
ioS  Wolfe.  "  I  am  glad  of  it  !'*  faid  he,  when  informed  his 
wound  was  mortal ;  and  on  being  told  he  could  furvive  only 
a  few  hours,  he  gallantly  replied,  **  So  much  the  better !-— 1 
<*  (hall  not  then  live  to  fee  the  furrender  of  Quebec  t»'* 

That  event,  as  the  illuftrious  Montcalm  forefaw^  was  not 
diftant  It  happened  about  five  days  after.  General  Monck- 
ton,  who  was  next  in  command  to  Wolfe,  being  wounded,^ 
jthc  completion  of  the  French  defeat,  and  the  elory  of  reduc- 
^^%  Quebec,  was  referyed  for  brigadier  generauf  Townihendj. 

•  Wynne.  f  Knox's  Campaigns.  J  Afterwards  lord 
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General  Amherft,  who  was  the  firft  Englifli  general  on 
rommand  in  America)  condu(£%cd  the  third  expedition.  His 
orders  were  to  reduce  all  Canada,  and  to  join  the  army  under 
general  Wolfe  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  To 
V^  honour  of  the  minifter,  Mr.  Amherft,  in  this  expedition, 
was  fo  well  provided  with  every  thing  that  could  make  it  fuc-r 
IK&ful,  that  there  fcarcely  appeared  any  chance  for  its  mifcar-. 
riage;  and  thus  the  French  empire  in  North  America  became  . 
iiibtcd  to  Great  Britain. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  being  now  defpcrate,  and  their 
credit  ruined,  they  refolved  upon  an  attempt  to  retrieve  all  by 
gn  invafion  of  Great  Britain.  But,  fir  Edward  Hawkc  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Brcft  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Conflans, 
off  the  ifland  of  Dumet,  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  and  having 
funk,  burnt,  or  taken  feveral  of  their  (hips,  they  gave  up  aU 
thoughts  of  their  intended  invafton. 

Captain  Thurot,  a  French  marine  adventurer, 
who  had,  with  three  floops  of  war  alarmed  the  A.  D.  1760. 
mfl  of  ocotland,  and  actually  made  a  defcent  at 
Carrickfergus  in  Ireland,  was,  on  his  return  from  thence, 
met,  defeated,  and  I^illed  by  captain  Elliot,  the  commodore  of 
three  (hips  inferior  in  force  to  the  Frenchman's  fquadron. 
Every  day's  gazette  added  to  the  accounts  of  the  fucccflcs  of 
the  Englifli,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  French  finances,  which 
that  government  did  not  blufli  publicly  to  avow.  In  ftiort, 
Oreat  Britain  now  reigned  as  fole  miftrefs  of  the  main,  am! 
Tucceeded  in  every  meafure  that  had  been  projedted  for  her 
own  fafety  and  advantage,  The  war  in  Germany,  however, 
continuca  ftill  as  undccifive  as  it  was  expenfive,  and  many  in 
England  began  to  confider  it  now  as  foreign  to  the  internal 
intcrefts  of  Great  Britain.  The  French  again  and  again 
fliewed  difpofitions  for  treating,  and  the  charges  of  the  war, 
which  began  now  to  amount  to  little  lefs  than  eighteen  mil- 
lions fterling  yearly,  inclined  the  Britifli  miniftry,  to  liftcn  to 
their  propoials.  A  negociation  was  accordingly  entered  upon, 
which  proved  abortive,  as  did  many  other  projedls  for  accom* 
modation, 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Oftober,  1760,  the  king  died  fud- 
denly  (from  a  rupture  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart),  full 
of  years  and  glory,  in  the  feventy-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
fhirty-fourth  of  his  reign,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon, 
now  George  III.  eldeft  fon  to  the  late  prince  of  Wales.  The 
memory  of  George  11.  is  reprehenfible  on  no  head  but  his 
predile&ion  for  his  eleftoral  dominions.     He  never  could  fe- 

farate  an  idea  that  there  was  any  difference  between  thcni  and 
is  regal  dominions :  and  he  was  fome  times  ill  enough  ad- 
Yifed  to  declare  fo  mi^ch  in  his  fpcechcs  to  parliament,     He 
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was  not  very  accefliblc  to  convcrfation,  and  therefore  it  vmt 
no  wonder,  that  having  left  Germany  after  he  had  attained 
to  man's  eftate,  he  ft  ill  retained  foreign  notions  both  of  men 
and  things.  In  government  he  had  no  favourite,  for  he  part« 
cd  with  fir  Robert  Walpolc's  adminiftration  with  great  indif- 
ference, and  fhcwed  very  little  concern  at  the  fubiequent  re- 
volutions among  his  fervants.  T^is  quality  may  be  deemed 
3  virtue,  as  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  internal  quiet  of  his 
reign,  and  prevented  the  people  from  loading  the  king  with 
the  faults  of  his  niiniflcrs.  in  his  pcrfonal  difpofition  he  was 
paflionate,  but,  placable,  fearlcfs  of  danger,  fond  of  military 
parade,  and  enjoyed  the  memory  of  the  campaigns  in  which 
he  fcrved  when  young.  His  arfcdionS|  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, were  never  known  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  courfc 
of  juftice  ;  and  though  his  reign  was  diftradted  by  party,  the 
courts  of  juftice  were  never  better  filled  than  under  him# 
This  was  a  point  in  which  all  fadions  were  agreed* 
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CHAP.     II, 

George  III — Refignation  of  Mr.  Pitt'^Duke  of  NewcaJIU 
'-^Lord  Bute — Peace  proclaimed — Mr,  fVilkeS'^Stanip-afi 
faffed — Abolition  of  a  barbarous  praHice — Captains  Cooke 
and  Phipps — Battle  of  Bunker' s-hill — The  Americans  dc'* 
dare  themfclves  afree  People — General  Burgoyne  is  defeated 
at  Saratoga-rr'John  the  Painter — Admirals  Ketpel  and 
Pallifer — Patriotifm  of  Mr.  Reed^^Admiral  liodney^^ 
Dreadful  Riots  in  London^^Capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis^ 
which  put  an  end  to  the  American  war-'^Skill  and  gallantry 
ef  General  Elliot^^^Coalition — Mr.  Pitt's  plan  for  reducing 
the  national  debt — Mr.  HaJlings^-^Hundreth  anniverfary 
ef  the  Revolution — Indifpojition  and  happy  recovery  6j  the 
King — Nootka  Sound. 

KING  George  III.  afcended  the  throne  with  great  ad- 
vantage. His  being  a  native  of  England  prejudiced 
the  |)eople  in  his  favour ;  he  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  in 
his  perfon  tall  and  comely,  and  at  the  time  of  his  acceffion 
Great  Britain  was  in  the  highcft  degree  of  reputation  and 
pr^perity,  and  the  moft  falutary  unanimity  and  harmony  pre* 
vailed  among, the  people. 

As  his  majefty  could  not  efpoufe  a  Roman  Catholic  ho 
was  precluded  from  intermarrying  into  any  of  the  great  fami« 
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lies  of  Europe ;  he  therefore  chofe  a  wife  from  the  houfe  of 
Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  Uie  head  of  a  fmall  but  fovercign  ftatq 
in  the  north  weft  of  Germany ;  and  the  conduft  of  his  ex-» 
cellent  confort  has  hitherto  been  fuch  as  to  give  him  ho  re^^ 
fon  to  repent  of  his  choice. 

The  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  eighth 
of  September;  and  on  the  twcnty-fccond  of  the     A.  D.  1761. 
lame  month  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was 
performed  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence  in  Wcftminftcr-. 
abbey. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who,  though  never  very  acceptable  to  the  latQ 
king,  had  conducted  the  war  with  a  fpirit  and  fuccefs  that 
were  never  exceeded,  and  perhaps  never  equalled  by  any  for- 
mer miniftcr,  was  no  lefs  diftinguifhcd  for  his  fagacity  and 
penetration  in  diving  into  the  dciigns  and  intrigues  of  the 
enemy.  He  .had  for  fome  time  obfervcd,  with  the  higheft  in-f 
digiution,  the  extreme  partiality  of  the  Spaniards  towards  thQi 
French,  iiotwithftanding  their  profeffions  of  neutrality.  He 
now  difcovered  by  means  of  his  fpics  in  fijrciga  courts,  that 
they  had  euiercd  into  a  treaty  (known  by  the  name  of  the 
Family-compaiSl)  with  that  ambitious  people ;  and  he  was 
firmly  convinced,  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  dc«r 
plared  war  in  form  againft  England.  Moved  by  thcfe  con- 
fidcrations,  he  propoicd,  that  a  fleet  fhould  be  immediately 
difpatched  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  intercept  the  Spanifli 
flota,or  ftrike  fome  other  blow  of  importance,  in  cafe  tlie  mi- 
piftry  of  Spain  refufed  to  give  inftant  fatisfacStion  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain.  He  urged  his  reafons  for  this  meafurc  with 
his  ufual  energy;  aflerting,  that  "this  was  the  time  for 
**  humbling  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon;  and  that  if  this  op- 
^  poitunity  was  let  flip,  it  might  never  be  recovered."    This 

ropofal,  however,  was  ftrongly  oppofed  by  the  other  men]-r 

ersof  the  cabinet,  either  from  a  conviction  of  its  impropriety, 
or  perhaps  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  minifter,  who  by  means  of 
his  popularity  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  fchemes,  had  acquired  an 
jfcendancy  in  parliament  and  even  in  the  council,  that,  in 
fome  meafure,  annihilated  the  hereditary  influence  of  all  the 
pldeft,  moft  wealthy,  and  moft  powerful  families  in  the  king- 
dom.   In  a  word,  it  was  difapprovcd  by  every  member  of  the 
cabinet,  Mr.  Pitt  a^d  earl  Temple  excepted :  upon  which 
thefe  two  minifters  refigned  their  places;  the  former  as  fecrc- 
fary  of  ftate,  and  the  latter  as  lord  privy-feal.     That  Mr. 
Pitt,  however,  might  not  be  fuflFcred  to  retire  from  the  public 
fervice  without  fome  mark  of  royal  as  well  as  national  grati- 
tude, a  penfiQii  of  3000I.  a  year  was  fettled  upon  him  for  thres 
lives;   and  at  the  fame  time  a  tirlc  was  conferred  upon  his 
jady,  who  was  created  baronefs  Chathan;,     Thcfe  advajitages 
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and  honours  had  undoubtedly-  been  well  deferved  by  his  pub- 
lic fervices ;  but  his  acceptance  of  them  greatly  leflened  his 
popularity,  and  many  certifices  were  employed  to  produce  this 
efFedl.  A  very  confiderable  degree  of  difcontent,  notvinthftand« 
ing,  prevailed  in  the  nation,  on  account  of  his  removal  from 
power ;  and  it  was  extremely  natural,  that  the  people  fhould 
behold,  with  the  utmoft  regret,  the  removal  of  a  minifter  from 
the  direftion  of  public  affairs,  of  whofe  ability  and  integrity 
they  had  the  highcft  opinion,  and  in  the  midft  of  a  war,  miicb 
he  had  conduced  with  fo  much  honour  to  himfelf  and  to  his 
country,  and  in  a  manner  that  had  excited  the  aftoniihment 
of  Europe.   '  ■  •  ' 

The  experience  of  a  few  months  ferved  to  fhow,  that  Mr, 
Pitt's  fufpicions  were  two  well  founded:  for  when  the  earl  of 
Briftol,  the  Br^tifh  ambaflador  at  Madrid,  endeavoured  to  pro* 
cure  a  fight  of  the  family-compaft,  and  to  found  the  femiments 
of  the  Spanilh  miniflry  with  regard  to  their  intention  of  tak- 
ing part  with  France  in  tlie  prefent  war,  he  received  nothing 
but  evafive  anfwers  or  flat  refufals  to  all  his  demands.  He 
therefore  left  Madrid  without  taking  leave ;  and  as  the  hof^ile 
defigns  of  Spain  were  now  no  longer  doubtful,  war  was  in  a 
little  time  declared  againft  that  nation. 

The  old  parliament  was  now  difTolved,  and  a  new  one  fum* 
moned.  Till  the  refignation  of  Mr,  Pitt,,  no  material  change 
had  been  made  in  the  miniflry  during  the  prefent  reign.  It 
continued  nearly  the  fame  as  it  was  at  the  death,  of  die  late 
king,  with  this  only  difFerence,  that  lord  Bute  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  cabinet,  and  appointed  fecretary  of  ftate  in 
the  room  of  the  earl  rf  Holdernefs.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
a  confiderable  ihare  in  dire£ting  the  education  of  the  king, 
h^d  np  doubt  acquired  an  afcendancy  in  the  royal  favour.  A 
more  important  alteration  however,  afterwards 
A.  D.  1 762.  took'  place.  An  opinion  had  been  long  entertain- 
ed, and  at  lafl  it  was  induflrioufly  propagated  by 
certain  perfons,  that  the  Pelham  family  had  been  as  complete 
maflers  of  the  cabinet  during  the  latter  years  of  king  George 
the  Second's  reign,  as  ever  the  Marlborough  family  was  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  that  of  queen  Anne.  A  refolution,  it  is 
faid,  was  therefore  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  Pelham's  and  all 
their  connexions.  The  duke  of  NewcJrflle  was  made  fo  un- 
cafy  in  his  fituat  on,  that  he  refigned  his  pofl  as  firft  lord  of. 
^e  treafur}',  and  was  fuccecded  by  the  earl  of  Bute*  This 
gave  occafion  to  a  mofl  furious  paper  war  between  the  friends 
and  adherents  of  thefe  two  noblemen,  and  naturaUy  tended  to 
revive  in  the  kingdom  that  fpirit  of  party,  which,  during  the 
fuccefsful  adminiltration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  in  a  great  ip:^uro 
))een  laid  afleep, 
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The  duke  of  Newcaftle,  it  muft  be  owned,  was  not  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  though  his  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  un- 
doubtedly was.  But  even  the  duLe,  with  all  the  defeats  in 
his  character,  was  perhaps  not  ill  qualified  to  be  a  popular 
minifter  in  a  free  country.  He  was  open,  liberal,  difmterefted, 
hofpitable,  fplendid  and  magnificent  in  his  ftyle  of  living.  In- 
ftead  of  amafling  places  and  penfions  for  himfelf  and  his  fa- 
mily, hjs  laid  out,  his  own  patrimony  in  fupporting  what  he 
confidered  as  the  honour  of  the  king  and  the  dignity  of  the 
nation ;  and  when,  upon  his  retiring  from  office  in  fomewhat 
narrow  and  reduced  circumftances,  he  was  o^ered  a  penfion, 
he  nobly  replied,  that  after  havlne  fpent  a  princely  fortune  in 
thefervice  of  his  country  rather  than  become  a  burden  to  it  at 
laft,  he  would  make  his  old  duchefs  a  wa(her-woman* 

Lord  Bute,  on  the  other  hand,  was  certainly  a  man  of  abi- 
Jity,  as  well  as  virtue ;  but  perhaps  he  was  deficient  in  that 
eafinefs  of  addrefs  and  thofe  engaging  manners,  without  which 
no  minifter  can  ever  expe£l  to  be  long  popular  in  England. 
As  he  was  a  man  of  tafte  and  learning,  had  he  continued 
groom  of  the  ftole,  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  majefty's  ac- 
ceffion,  he  might  eafily  have  pafTed  for  the  Msecenas  of  the 
?ige.  Every  favour  which  the  king  might  have  beftowed  upon 
meii  of  letters,  would  have  been  confidered  as  originating  from 
bis  advice,  and  owing  to  his  recommendation ;  whereas  by 
plunging  into  politics,  for  which,  as  he  was  not  bred  to  them, 
perhaps  lie  vf^s  but  ill  qualified,  he  at  once  deftroyed  the  peace 
of  his  own  mind,  diminifhed  for  a  while  the  popularity  of  his 
.  fbvereign,  and  diftradled  and  perplexed  the  councils  of  his 
country. 

The  war,  however,  was  ftill  carried  on  with  the  fame  fpirit 
and  fuccefs  as  formerly^   A  large  body,  whether  of  a  political 
or  mechanical  nature,  when  once  put  in  motion,  will  continue 
to  move  for  fome  time,  even  after  the  power  which  originally 
frt  it  a  going  has  ceafed  to  operate,     Two  expeditions  were 
undertaken  againft  the  Spanifh  fettlements ;  the  one  againft 
the  Havannah  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,   the  other  againft 
Manila  in  the  Eaft  Indies :  and  both  of  them  proved  fuccefT- 
fiil.    The  plunder  found  in  the  firft  amounted  to  three  mil- 
lions fterling,  which  pafTed  in  triumph  through  Weftminfter 
to  the  Bank,  the  very  hour  the  prince  of  Wales  was  born* 
Conferences  for  a  peace,  being  now  opened  at  Paris,  the  ene- 
my at  laft  .offered  fuch  terms  as  the  Britifh  miniftry  thought 
admiifible  and  adequate  to  the  occafion,  and  it  was  finally  con- 
cluded on  the  tenth  day  of  February.     On  the 
eighteenth,  the  treaty  was  laid  before  the  parlia-     A,  D.  1765. 
B2cnt|  when  it  met  the  approbation  of  the  majo- 
rity 
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rity  of  both  houfcs;  nnd  on  thr  twcnty-fecond,  the  peace  wa§ 
folcmnly  proclaimed  at  W'vfiniinrtoi  and  f.ondon. 

The  cry  of  r;vouritifm,  wlilch  was  raifcd  againft  lord  Bute 
immediately  upoji  his  iiicrodudiion  into  the  miiiiftry,  liad 
hitlierto  been  'vept  up  with  oreat  violence  and  anim.ofity ;  and 
a  tax,  which  had  lately  been  impofed  on  cyder,  ferved  at  laft 
to  complete  his  downt'il.  He  lefigned  his  place  as  firft  lord 
of  the  trv?afurv  in  the  month  of  April,  and  was  fuccccded  by 
Mr,  George  Cirenvilic.  The  attentic  n  of  the  public  was  now 
turned  from  the  v/ar  cf  rlie  fword  to  that  of  the  pen.  Many 
furious  papers  and  pamphlets  were  publifhed  by  the  partizans 
of  both  parties.  But  one  of  the  moft  furious  of  the  whole 
was  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  the  North  Briton,  ccndudled, 
it  is  faid,  and  principally  com]K)frd  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  member 
for  Aylefbury,  a  man  of  wit  and  Ipirit,  but  not  of  the  moft  ri- 
gid principles.  In  the  4Sth  number,  the  king's  fpeeth  to 
the  parliament  was  attack* \1  with  fo  indccejit  a  freedom,  that 
the  minifters  thought  they  could  not  pa(s  it  over  in  filencc. 
A  general  warrant  w.is,  therefore,  iflued  for  taking  up  the 
authors,  printus,  and  prbl'iher  of  that  paper.  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  feizcd  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Several  innocent 
printers,  were  at  the  fame  time  apprehended  ;  but  they  after- 
wards brought  their  actions  agaiiill  (he  mellengers  who  had 
feized  them,  and  recovered  conlid^^rrable  damages.  A  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  being  procured  by  his  friends,  Air.  Wilkes  was 
brought  up  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  matter 
being  there  argued,  he  was  orden  d  to  be  difcharged.  This 
affair  made  a  "reatnoife;  people  of  all  ranks  intcrelted  them- 
felves  in  it,  and  Weihinnfler-hall  refounded  wit!i  acclamations 
when  he  was  fet  at  liberty.  An  information,  however,  was 
filed  againft  him  in  the  court  of  King's  Bjneh,  at  his  nrajcf- 
ty's  fuit,  as  author  of  the  North  I>ritain,  No  45.  On  the 
nrft  day  of  th'.*  meeting  of  parliament,  after  thefe  tranfa<flions» 
Mr.  Wilkes  Hood  up  in  his  place,  and  made  a  fpcech,  in 
which  he  complained  to  the  houfe,  that  in  his  perfon  the  rights 
of  all  the  commons  of  Kngkuul,  and  privileges  of  parliament| 
had  been  violated  by  his  imprifonment,  the  plundering  of  his 
houfe,  and  the  feizure  of  his  papers.  The  fame  day,  a  mcf- 
fage  was  fent  to  acquaint  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  the  in- 
formations his  majefty  had  received,  that  John  Wilkes,  efcpiire, 
and  another  member  of  that  houfe,  was  the  author  of  a  moft 
feditious  and  dangerous  libel,  and  the  meafures,  that  had  been 
taken  thereupon.  The  r.ext  day  a  duel  was  fought  in  Hyde- 
park  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Martin,  another  member 
of  parliament,  and  H-cretary  of  the  treafury,  in  which  Mr. 
^Vilkes  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  tlie  belly  with  a  pif- 

tol- 
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tol-bullet.  Both  houfi'S  of  parJiamont  foon  concurred  in  vot- 
ing the  North  Britoii)  No  45,  to  be  a  fiilfc,  fcumliiloiis,  an  J 
(cilitious  libel*  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  bv  the  common 
hangman.  This  order  was  accordingly  executed,  thi)u«5h  not 
without  oppofition  from  the  populace ;  and  Mr.  Harley,  oiie 
of  the  flieriflFs  who  attended  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  t;ilcc 
flielter  in  the  Manfion  houfe.  Another  prolecution  was  com- 
menced againft  Mr.  Wilkes,  for  having  caufed  an  obfcene 
and  profane  poem  to  be  printed  intiileJ,  «  An  EfHiy  on  Wo- 
man." Of  this,  only  twelve  copies  had  been  privately  print- 
ed; and  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  publica- 
tion. Finding,  however,  that  he  fliould  continue  to  be  profe- 
cuted  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  when  his  wound  was  in  fomc 
degree  healed,  he  thought  proper  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He 
was  foon  after  expelled  the  houfe  of  commons ;  verdicts  were 
alfo  given  ajgainft  him,  both  on  account  of  the  North  llrit.>u 
and  the  Eflay  on  Woman,  and  tt)wards  the  end  of  the  year 
1764.  he  was  outlawed.  Sundry  other  perfons  had  been  taken 
up  lor  being  concerned  in  printini^  and  publifliing  the  North 
Briton;  but  fomeof  them  obtaineil  verdids  againd  the  king's 
mclTengcrs  for  falfe  imprifonmcnt. 

Under  Mr.  Cirenville's  adhiiniftration  an  aft  was  pafll-d, 
faidtohave  been  framed  by  him,  which  was  produftlvcot'thc 
moft  pernicious  confequciices  to  (ireat  Britain ;  "  An  aft 
**  for  laying  ^  Jiump-cluty  in  the  Rritilli  colonies  of  North 
•"America,"  which  received  the  n)yal  alllnt  on 
the  twenty-fecond  of  March.  As  foon  as  it  was  A.  D.  1765. 
known  in  North  America  that  the  Jfinnfi-act 
was  pafled,  the  whole  continent  was  kindled  into  a  fl;une.  As 
the  Americans  had  hitherto  been  taxed  by  their  own  ropre- 
fentatives  in  their  provincial  allemblies,  ihey  loudly  alUrted 
that  the  Britifli  parliameni,  in  which  they  were  not  repref^nl- 
cd,  had  no  right  to  tax  them.  The  fame  doftrint:  had  been 
msuntained  in  the  Britilh  parliament,  when  the  llamp-aft  was 
under  confideratiou :  and  thouL^h  it  was  repealed  in  the  fuc- 
cecding  feflion,  yet  the  memory  (»f  it  continued  to  rankle  in 
the  minds  of  the  colonifts ;  and  they  feem  never  entirely  to 
have  forgotten,  nor  h«arti!y  to  have  forgiven  it. 

The  ipirit  of  party  which  was  now  fo  gener,d  as  well  as 
violent,  was  attended  with  one  very  }«;reat  inconvenience.  It 
Wasproduftivc  of  fuch  a  mutability  in  public  men,  and  con- 
fi^quently  in  public  meafures  and  councils,  that  we  had  a  new 
miniftry  and  new  meafures  almofl  witli  eveiy  new  yeiir.  This 
naturally  tended  to  weaken  the  auth(>rity  of  gfivernnunt  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  F<irein;n  nation?*  weie  averfc-  to  enter 
into  any  clofe  conneftlon  or  alliance  with  a  people,  wbofc 
public  councils  were  fo  very  flucluutin;^i    und  ilic  inferior 
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iranks  of  men  at  home  loft  all  that  reverence  and  refpet 
riieir  rulers  which  is  fo  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  ordc 
ffood  government.  The  Grenville  adminiftration  was 
torced  to  make  way  for  that  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking 
who  was  appointed  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  in  the  roc 
Mr.  Grenville*  The  piarquls  himfelf,  was  indeed,  a  n 
man  of  as  much  purity  of  intention,  of  as  difmterefted  pi 
pies,  and  of  as  genuine  and  unafFe(^ed  patrlotifm  as  eve 
tineuilhed  any  minifter  either  in  ancient  or  modem  ti 
and  by  thefe  eood  qualities  of  the  heart,  he  in  fome  mc 
compenfated  lor  that  mediocrity  of  underftanding,  b( 
which  his  warmeft  admirers  never  alledged  that  his  ca[ 
extended.  The  chief  buftnefs  of  this  miniftry  was  to 
all  that  their  prtdeceiTors  had  done,  particularly  repealin 
ftamp  and  cyder  a£b ;  as  on  the  other  hand  all  that  they 
did,  was  in  its  turn,  undone  by  their  fuccefTors  in  office* 
majefty's  uncle,  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his  you 
brother,  prince  William  Fredericj  died  this  year ;  as  all 
old  Pretender,  at  Rome,  in  the  feventh-feventh  year  ( 
age. 

The  new  year,  as  ufual,  gave  us  a  ne 
A.  D.  17^6.  of  minifters*  The  duke  of  Grafton  fucc 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  as  firft  lord  < 
treafury;  feveral  other  changes  were  made  in  the  inferic 
partments  of  ftate,  and  the  cuftody  of  the  privy  feal  wa 
flowed  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  now  created  earl  of  Chatham,  at  y 
recommendation  it  is  faid  this  miniftry  was  formed, 
political  arrangement  was  not  of  any  long  continuance 
fundry  changes  followed.  Mr.  Charles  Townfliend, 
was  a  gentleman  of  great  abilities  and  eloquence,  mac 
fome  time  a  confiderable  figure  both  in  the  cabinet  a: 
parliament}  but  on  his  death  the  place  of  chancellor  < 
Exchequer  was  fupplied  by  lord  North,  who  afterward 
came  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  obtained  a  great  alcen* 
in  the  adminiftration. 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  for  a  confiderable 
A.  D.  1768.     refided  in  France,  came  over  to  England 

again  became  an  objedl  of  public  atte. 
Verdi£ls  were  found  againft  him  on  account  of  the  1 
Briton,  and  for  the  indecent  poem,  "EfTay  on  Woi 
He  fuftered  a  long  imprifonment  of  two  years  and  pai( 
fines  of  500L  each.  He  difplayed  great  abilities  durin 
contefts  of  the  miniftry,   and  was  chofen  member  fe 

county  of  Middlcfex.    After  being  again  ex 
A-  D'  177  '•    and  iniprifoned,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  {\ 

for  London  and  Middlefex.     In  the  fubfe 
parliament,  he  was  eleded  member  for  the  county  of  M 
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lei^  and  permitted  quietly  to  take  his  feat.  In  the  year  17759 
he  executed  the  office  of  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London, 
aod  hath  fince  been  cIcAcd  to  the  lucrative  office  of  cham- 
berlain of  that  city.  In  the  year  1783,  after  the  cliantje  of 
lordNorth^s  adminiftration,  at  Mr.  Wilkes's  motion,  all  the 
declarations,  orders,  and  rcl'olutions  of  the  houfc  of  commons 
refpcfting  his  cledtion  for  the  county  of  Middlcfcx,  were  or- 
dered to  be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  that  houfr*,  ^^  as 
**  being  fubverfive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors 
"of  this  kingdom."  And  it  ihould  be  remembered,  that  irt 
conlequcnceof  his  manly  and  fpirited  contcfts  with  the  govern- 
ment, general  warrants  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  an 
end  was  put  to  fuch  warrants,  and  to  the  unlawful  fcizure  of 
an  Enelifiiman's  papers  by  ilutc  meiFengers. 

Eledivc  kingdoms  are  fubje£t  to  fuch  violent  (hocks  and 
convulfions,  upon  every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  that  it  has 
been  thought  proper,  in  mofl-  of  the  modern  ftatcs  of  Europe, 
toeftabliih  hereditary  monarchies;  and  even  in  thcfc  laft,  a 
difputed  title  is  alwavs  attended  with  fuch  civil  wars  and 
blood(hcd>  that  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  keep  the  line  of 
ruccefliun  as  clear  and  diftindl  as  poffible.  This  is  the  rea-> 
fon  why  fo  much  attention  is  given  in  this  country  to  the 
marriages  of  the  royal  family.  ["he  king's  two  brothers,  the 
dukes  6f  Gloucefter  and  Cumberland,  having  married  prU 
vately;  the  former,  the  countcfs  dowager  of 
Waldcgravc,  the  latter,  a  widow  lady  of  the  A.  D.  1772. 
'tame  of  Horton,  daughter  to  lord  Irnham,  a 
bill  was  now  paiTed,  enadting  that  all  the  dcfcendants  of  his  late 
majcfty  (other  than  the  iil'ue  of  princefles  who  have  married^ 
or  may  hereafter  marry  into  foreign  families)  fhall  be  incapable 
of  contradlin;^;  marriage  without  the  previous  confent  of  the 
king,  or  his  fucceffors  on  the  throne,  fignified  under  the  great 
fcal,and  declared  in  council ;  that  every  fuch  marriage,  with- 
out fuch  confent  fliall  be  null  and  void,  that,  neverthelefs,  fuch 
defccndanw,  being  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  upon 
their  giving  the  privy  council  twelve  months  previous  notice 
of  their  defign,  may,  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  enter 
into  marriage  without  the  royal  confent,  unlefs  both  houfes  of 
parliament  Thall  within  that  time  exprefsly  declare  their  difap- 
probation  of  itj  and  that  all  perfons,  who  fhall  knowingly 
prefumc  to  folcmni2e,or  affift  at  the  celebration  of  fuch  illicit 
marriage,  (h:ill  be  liable  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
ftatute  of  prsemunire. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  fjflion  a  material  alteration  was  made 
\n  the  criminal  law  of  the  kingdom.  Formerly,  when  a  fjlon 
refufed  to  plead,  he  was  ftrctchcd  out  upon  his  back  at  full 
length,  and  a  heavy  wei[^ht  laid  upon  his  brcafl:>  which  was 
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gradually  thotigh  flowly,  increafed  till  he  txipixti^  durin 
which  operation  he  was  fed  with  nothing  but  a  cruft  of  brea 
and  fome  dirty  water.  By  a  bill,  which  was  now  pafled^  th 
barbarous  practice  was  ^oliflied,  and  all  felons  refuting  I 
plead  are  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  die 
charge. 

This  year  captain  Phipps  in  the  Sea-horf 
A.  D.  1773*  and  captain  Lutwidge  in  die  Carcafe,  were  fei 
out  by  the  government,  in  order  to  examir 
whether  there  was  a  poffibility  of  diicovering  either  a  nortt 
eaft  or  a  north-weft  paflage  to  the  £aft  Indies ;  but  afti 
idling  to  the  latitude  of  eijghty-one  degrees,  thirty-nine  mi 
nuteS)  they  were  preventea  by  the  mountains,  or  rather  tli 
iflands  of  ice  they  met  with,  from  profceeding  any  farther,  an 
they  dierefore  returned  home  without  being  able  to  accomplif 
their  purpofe. 

This  reign,  indeed,  fcems,  for  fome  years  paft,  to  ha^ 
been  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the  Ipirit  of  adventun 
Four  difFcrcnt  voyages  have  been  performed  round  die  worl 
for  the  fimilar  purpofe  of  making  difcoveries  in  the  South-fes 
the  firft,  by  commodore  Byron,  the  fecond,  by  captain  Walii 
die  third,  by  captain  Carteret;  and  the  fourth,  by  captai 
Cook ;  and  none  of  them  have  entirely  foiled  in  the  obje£l  t 
dieir  deftination  ;  each  of  the  circumnavigators  have  eith( 
found  out  fome  new  countries,  or  fomething  new  in  the  mai 
ners  of  thofe  that  were  already  known.  Captain  Cook,  ii 
deed,  performed  a  fecond  voyage  round  the  world ;  and  ws 
aftually  engaged  in  failing  round  it  a  third  time,  when,  to  d 
infinite  regret  of  all  lovers  of  real  merit,  he  was  cut  off  in 
fcuffle  with  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  new-difcovered  iflan< 
in  the  South-fca,  called  O-why-hee. 

In  the  mean  time,  other  occurrences  happened  relarive  I 
America,  which  produced  confequences  hiVhly  injurious  t 
the  interefts  of  Great  Britain.  The  great  Kibjeft  of  difpui 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  American  colonies,  wj 
the  right  of  taxation.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ii 
fifted  upon  its  right  of  taxing  them  by  its  own  proper  autfac 
rity.  The  colonies  denied  this  right,  and  faid  that  they  cou! 
not  be  leeally  taxed  without  their  own  confent ;  ana  ratb< 
than  fubmit  to  any  taxes  otherwife  impofed,  they  feemed  wil 
ing  to  encounter  every  danger,  and  to  rifk  every  extremit 
In  order,  however,  to  trjr  their  temper,  and  fee  whether  the 
would  put  their  threats  in  pra£licc,  fome  tea  was  fent  out  1 
America,  loaded  with  a  certain  duty.  This  tea  was  not  only  ni 
fuffered  to  be  landed,  but  was  fent  back  to  England  wiA  d 
utmoft  contempt  and  indignation.  In  the  harbour  of  Boftc 
it  in«t  with  a  itill  worfe  reception^    It  was  taken  out  of  ll 
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ihip^  by  {he  jkipulace,  and  thrown  into  the  Tea;  To  putlifh 
the  New-Englanders  for  thi$  a£i:  of  violence, 
twoWlIs  were  now  paft;  one  for  (hutting  Up  A.  D.  1774. 
the  port  of  Bofton ;  and  the  other^  for  taking 
the  executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  veil- 
ing it  in  the  crown.  Though  the  minifter  had  hitherto  car<i» 
rira  every  thing  in  parliament  with  a  high  hand,  yet  as  that 
illembly  was  now  drawing  towards  an  end^  he  began  to  be 
apprehenfive  that  it  would  not  be  eafV  to  procure  another 
mmfe  of  comnions  equally  obfequious,  if  the  peo(^le  Were  al<* 
lowed  to  be  prepared  for  the  elections  in  the  ufual  manner. 
He  therefore  refolved  to  ileal  a  march  ilpon  his  antagonifts^ 
flUKJ  to  take  the  people  by  furprife.  The  parliaitient  accord- 
ingly was  fuddenly  diflblved  at  the  end  of  the  fixth  feflion^ 
isA  a  new  one  was  chofen  equally  courtly  and  complaifant 
viA  the  former. 

,  The  a£b  of  feverity,  we  have  mentioned  above,  were 
levelled  in  appearance  only  at  the  town  of  Bofton ;  yet  moft 
of  the  other  colonies  foon  took  the  alarm.  They  thought 
diey  faw)  in  the  fiite  of  that  devoted  town,  the  puniftiment 
that  might  foon  be  infliAed  on  themfelvcs,  as  they  had  all 
been  guilty  of  nearly  the  fame  crime,  if  not  in  deftroying,  at 
Icaft  in  refufing  the  tea.  They,  therefore,  refolved  to  make 
one  common  caufe  with  the  people  of  New  England;  and  ac« 
cordin^ly  all  the  old  Britifli  colonies,  (Nova  Scotia  and 
Georgia  excepted)  fent  delegates  or  commiflioners  to  a  gene«» 
nilaflembly,  which  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  afTuming  the  name 
^  the  congrefs  prefented  a  bold  and  fpirited  remonftrance  to 
his  majefty,  foliciting  a  redrefs  of  grievances.  Georgia,  the 
year  following,  acceded  to  the  union,  and  thus  completed  the 
number  of  the  thirteen  united  provinces,  which  foon  after  rc-^ 
volted  from  the  mother-country,  and  at  laft  rendered  them* 
iclves  fovereign  and  independent  ftates. 

The  firft  a£lion  happened  in  America  be<<> 
tween  the  king's  troops  and  the  provincials  at  A«&.  1775. 
Lexington,  on  the  XQth  of  April.  On  the  17th 
of  June  there  was  a  bloody  adtion,  on  an  eminence  called 
Bunkers  hill,  in  the,  neighbourhood  of  Bofton,  when  the  pro-* 
vificials  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  con- 
tinent This  advantage,  however,  was  not  gained  without 
the  li^s  of  many  men.  The  number  of  officers  that  fell  in 
this  a£tion,  compared  to  that  of  the  private  men,  was  greatly 
beyond  the  ufual  proportion ;  and  this  is  (aid  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  following  circumftance.  The  Americans  had 
traineo,  and  employed  on  this  occafion,  a  certain  fet  of  foIdi« 
ers,  called  markfmen  or  riflemen,  who  excelled  all  others  in 
tdcing  a  furc  and  ftcady  aim.    They  had  likewife  furnifhed 
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them  with  ^  new  kind  of  muflcctts,  called  rifle-barrelled  gun^^ 
which  not  only  carried  the  ball  to  a  greater  diftance,  but  fent 
it  in  a  more  ftrait  and  direiSt  line  than  the  common  firelocics. 
Thus  our  officers  were  marked  out  and  difpatched  by  thefe 
riflemen  with  almoft  as  fatal  a  certainty  as  a  bird  is  (hot  by  a 
fowler  when  perched  upon  a  tree. 

The  congrefs  foon  after  declared  the  Ame- 

A.  D.  1776.  rican  colonies,  *'  Free  and  Independent  States;" 
that  they  were  abfolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  Briti(h  crown,  and,  that  all  political  conne^^ion  between 
them  and  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  was  totally  diflblved; 
and  alio  that  as  free  and  independent  ftatcs,  they  had  full  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contrail  alliances,  eftablifh  com- 
merce, and  do  all  other  at^s  and  things,  which  ind^cndant 
ftates  may  of  right  do.  They  likewile  publifhed  articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  united  colonics, 
in  which  they  aflumcd  the  title  of  ''  The  United  States  of 
America,'*  and  by  which  each  of  the  colonics  contradled  a  re- 
ciprocal treaty  of  alliance  and  fricndihip  for  their  common  de- 
fence, for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties,  and  for  their  ge- 
neral and  mutual  advantage;  obliging  themfelves  to  affift  each 
other  againft  all  violence  that  might  threaten  all  or  any  of 
them,  and  to  repel,  in  common,  all  the  attacks  that  mie:ht  be 
levelled  againft  all,  or  any  one  of  them  on  account  of  religioji, 
fovereignty,  conunerce,  or  under  any  other  pretext  whatfo- 
ever.  Each  of  the  colonies  referved  to  themfelves  alone  the 
exclufivc  right  of  regulating  their  internal  government,  and  of 
framing  laws  in  all  matters  not  included  in  the  articles  of  con* 
federation. 

General  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  an  army 
A.  D.  1 777.  in  Canada  of  about  ten  thoufand  men,  including 
fome  Indians,  refolved  with  this  body  to  make 
an  impreffion  upon  the  province  of  New  England.  He  croff- 
cd  the  lakes  George  and  Champlain  without  oppofition.  He 
even  reduced  the  fort  of  Ticonderago.  But,  upon  his  arrival- 
at  Saratoga,  he  was  fuddenly  furrounded  and  attacked  by  a 
fuperior  body  of  New  Englanders,  under  the  generals  Gates 
and  Arnold,  and  after  fighting  them  two  difl:erent  times  with 
great  bravery  though  with  great  lofs,  his  camp  was  at  laft 
ftormed,  and  he  ana  his  men  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  ca- 
pitulation ;  importing,  that  they  (hould  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  be  conduced  to  Bofton,  from  whence  they  Ihould  be  al- 
lowed to  embark  for  Great  Britain,  upon  condition  of  their 
not  ferving  again  in  America  during  the  prefent  war. 

Civil  wars  are  always  attended  with  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafmy 
which  frequently  carries  men  to  the  commiffion  of  crimes,  the 
bare  thoughts  of  which,  in  their  cooler  moments,  would  fill 
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them  with  horror.  It  was  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of 
this  fpirit,  that  one  James  Aitkcn,  commonly  known  bv  the 
name  of  John  the  Painter,  fet  fire  to  the  rope  houfc  at  rortf- 
mouth,  and  to  a  ftreet  called  Quay-lane,  in  Briftol.  He  is 
even  faid  to  have  formed  a  plan  cit  burning  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  ifland  together  with  their  docks  and  fhipping^ 
But  before  he  would  carry  taxy  more  of  his  hellifh  defigns  into 
execution,  he  was  feized,  tried,  condemned,  executed,  and 
hung  in  chains. 

What  had  long  been  forfcen  by  almoft  every 
fenfible  and  unprejudiced  man  in  the  kingdom,    A.D.  1178. 
and  repeatedly  foretold  by  the  oppofition  in  par- 
liament, now  came  to  pals.   The  French  threw  off  the  mafk 
they  had  hitherto  worn,  and  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Americans,  whom  they  acknowledged  as  fovercign  and  inde- 
pendent ftates.   GenemI  Clinton,  who  had  fucceeded  general 
Howe  in  the  command  of  the  army,  now  evacuated  Philadel- 
phia, and  retreated  to  new  York,  in  his  march  to  which  he 
was  attacked  by  general  Wafhington,  but  no  great  lofs  was 
fuftained  on  either  fide.     In  thi$  adlion  indeed,  general  Lee 
was  accufed  of  not  having  adied  with  his  ufu:il  alacrity  in  at- 
tacking the  Briti(h  troops,  and  being  found  guilty,  was  fuf- 
pejided  for  a  year. 

Though   war  had   not  been  formally  declared   between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  thefe  rival  nations  were  in  a  ftate  of  a6lual  hoililjty. 
Fleets  were  accordingly  fitted  out  on  both  fides.     D'Orvilliers 
commanded  the  French  fquadron  ;  admiral  Keppel  conducted 
the  Englifh.     The  fleets  met  on  the  twenth-fcventh  of  July, 
when  a  running  fight  took  place,  but  no  decifive  aftion.   Ad- 
.mlral  Keppel  was  afterwards  accufed  of  not  having  done  his 
duty,  by  admiral  Pallifer  the  fecond  in  command.     He  was 
-therefore  tried  but  honourably  acquitted.   Pallifer  himfelf  was 
likewife  tried  for  difobedience  of  orders,  and  was  partly  ac- 
quitted and  partly  condemned. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year  died  the  celebrated  earl  of  Cha- 
tham, one  of  the  greatcft  orators,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ableft 
and  moft  fuccefsful  minifters  that  this  country  ever  produced. 
As  fome  mark  of  national  gratitude  for  the  many  eminent  fer- 
vices  he  had  performed  to  his  country,  the  fum  of  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  was  now  granted  by  parliament  for  difcharg- 
ing  his  debts,  an  annuity  of  four  thoufand  was  fettled  upon  his 
fon  and  fucceflbr,  and  uj>on  all  the  heirs  of  his  body  that  fliall 
inherit  the  earldom  of  Chatham ;  his  remains  were  interred 
with  great  funeral  pomp  in  Weftminftcr  Abbey;  and  a  monu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  created  to  his  memory  at  the  public 
cxpence* 
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This  year  a  bold  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Paul  Jone« 
kept  all  the  weftern  coaft  of  die  ifland  in  alarm^ 
A.D.  1779.  He  landed  at  Whitehaven,  where  he  burned  a 
ihip  in  the  harbour,  and  even  attempted  to  burn 
the  town.  He  afterwards  landed  in  Scotland,  and  plundered 
theiiioufe  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk.  He  fome  time  after  fought . 
a  bloody  battle  with  captain  Pearfon  of  the  Serapis,  whom  he 
compelled  to  fubmit ;  and  fo  fhattcred  was  his  own  fhip  in 
the  engagement,  that  he  had  no  fooner  quitted  her,  in  order 
to  take  pofleflion  of  his  prize,  than  flie  went  to  the  bottom. 
Captain  Fanner,  too,  of  the  Quebec,  fought  a  no  lefs  defpe- 
rate  battle  with  a  French  (hip  of  greatly  luperior  force.  He 
continued  the  engagement  with  unreqiitted  fury,  till  his  own 
fliip,  accidentally  taking  fire,  was  blown  into  the  air,  together 
with  himfelf  and  moft  of  his  crew. 

A  frefh  attempt  was  made  this  year  to  compromife  all  dif* 
ferences  with  the  American  colonies  in  an  amicable  manner; 
and  for  this  purpofe  three  commiffioners  were  fent  out  to  diat 
part  of  the  world,  viz.  The  earl  of  Carlifle,  Mr.  Eden,  and 
governor  Johnftone ;  but  it  was  plain  to  every  man  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  that  after  the  fword  had  been  ufed  fo  lone,  it  was 
in  vain  to  think  of  fettling  the  difpute  with  a  few  ftrokes  of 
the  pen.  This  negociation,  however,  we  chiefly  mention  fof 
the  fake  of  a  noble  and  high  fpirited  anfwer,  that  was  given 
by  Mr.  Reed,  an  American  general,  to  one  of  the  commit* 
fioners,  who  had  oilered  him  the  fum  of  ten  thouland  pounds, 
and  any  office  in  his  majcfty's  gift  in  the  colonies,  provided 
he  woiud  ufe  his  influence  in  bringing  about  an  accommoda- 
ticJn.  This  offer  Mr.  Reed  confideredas  an  attempt  to  bribe 
him ;  and  he  therefore  replied-^'*  I  am  not  worth  purcbaf"- 
«  in? ;  but  fuch  as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
¥•  rich  enough  to  do  it"  Times  of  civil  war  and  commotion, 
as  they  fome  times  give  rife  to  the  moft  Ihocking  vices,  pro- 
duce likewife,  upon  particular  occafions,  the  moft  exalted  vir- 
tues, the  pureft  patriotifm,  the  greateft  elevation  of  mind,  and 
the  moft  fteady  and  incorruptible  principles.  It  has  been 
laid  down  as  a  maxim  by  fome  unprincipled  politicians,  who 
judge  of  all  mankind  by  themfelves,  that  every  man  has  his 
price ;  but  here  is  a  man  who  plainly  appears  to  be  above  all 

price. 

The  king  of  Spain  now  followed  the  example  of  the 
French  monarch  in  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies;  and  the  fleets  of  thefe  two  great  powers 
being  joined  together,  rendered  them  more  than  a  match  for 
that  of  Great  Britain.  A  man,  however,  ftarted 
A*  p.  i7?Q«     up  from  the  depth  of  obfcurity,  in  which  he  had 

for  fome  time  been  buried  by  debts  and  difficult* 
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aitSt  to  carry  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  flag,  to  a  hidicr  pitch 
dian  it  had  lately  attained.  Thi»  was  admiral  Rodney,  who 
being  entrufted  with  the  command  of  a  fquadron,  fet  (ail  for 
Gibraltar!  and  in  his  way  thither,  iirft  took  a  rich  convoy  of 
SpaniKh  merchantmen ;  afterwards  defeated  a  fleet  of  Spanifli 
men  of  war,  taking  the  admiral  Don  Langara's  (hip,  and  three 
odier  fbips  of  the  Tine  ;  a  few  months  after  he  fought  a  mofl 
obilinate  battle  with  a  fuperior  French  fleet  uuder  the  count 
de  Guichen  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  to  mention  all  his  gal- 
lant anions  at  once,  in  1782  he  obtained  a  moft  glorious  vic-^ 
tory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jamaica,  over  another  French 
fleet  commanded  by  the  count  de  Graile,  taking  the  admiral's 
own  (hip,  the  Ville  de  Paris  of  1 10  guns,  and  feveral  others. 
For  thefe  heroic  atchievements  he  was  raifcd  to  the  peerage, 
which  he  feems,  indeed,  to  have  juftly  defer ved. 

The  principal  events  that  happened  in  America  this  year 
were  the  reduction  of  Charles  Town,  South  Carolina,  by  fir 
Henry  Clinton  and  admiral  Arbuthnot  *,  the  defeat  of  general 
Gates  by  lord  Cornwallis  ;  tha  execution  of  major  Andree, 
adjutant-general  to  the  Britifh  forces,  who  was  taken  in  dif- 
guife  within  the  American  lines,  and  condemned  as  a  fpy ;  and 
Uie  deferdon  of  general  Arnold  from  the  American  caufe,  and 
his  Joining  the  D^ritifh  army. 

Our  more  immediate  domeflic  occurrences  were  of  a  moft 
(hocking  and  difgraceful  xiature.   In  confequence  of  fome  in- 
dulgences now  granted  by  the  parliament  to  Roman  Catholics, 
a  riotous  and   licentious  mob  afTembled  in  St.   George's 
Fields,  in  order  to  petition  the  two  houfes  ao^ainft  thcfe  marks 
of  lenity ;  foon  after  which  they  proceeded  to  commit  the 
moft  terrible  devaftations*     They  deftroyed  all  the  Romi(h 
thapels  in  and  about  town ;  they  burnt  the  prifons  of  New- 
gate, the  Fleet,  and  King's  Bench,  together  with  the  houfes 
of  many  private  perfons  5  and  tliey  were  even  going  to  make 
an  attack  upon  the  Bank,  when  they  were  happily  oppofcd  by 
a  body  of  citizens,  who  had  learned  the  military  difcipline, 
and  called  themfclves  the  London  AfTociation,  as  well  as  by 
the  regular  troops  who  were  now  called  in ;  and  thefe  two 
together  foon  fupprefTed  the  riot,  though  not  till  theyJiad 
klued,  or  mortally  wounded,  about  two  nundred  and  twenty 
of  the  ringleaders.     Lord  George  Gordon  was  afterwards 
tried  for  having  coUefled  this  aUembly ;  but  as  it  appeared 
that  he  was  adtuated  merely  by  religious  prejudices,  and  had 
never  encouraged  the  mob  to  commit,  nor  even  cxpcded  they 
would  commit,  any  outrage,  he  was  acquitted. 

The  events  of  178 1  were  neither  numerous 
nor  important;  yet  fome  things  worthy  of  no-     A.  D.  1781. 
ticc  happened  in  moft  quarters  of  the  globe, 
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Having  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  whom  we  di&cvr 
vered  to  be  no  friends  to  us  in  the  American  conteft,  we 
took  from  them  the  ifland  of  St.  Euftatius  in  the  Weft 
Indies ;  but  it  was  foon  after  retaken  by  the  French.  A  def- 
pcrate  engagement  happened  oflF  die  Dogger  Bank  between 
a  fmall  fquadron  of  Englifh  fliips  under  admiral  Hyde  Parker^ 
and  a  like  fquadron  of  Dutch  (hips  under  admiral  Zoutman. 
The  action  was  maintained  for  three  hours  and  forty  minutes 
with  equal  gallantry  on  both  fides,  and  at  laft  ended  in  ^ 
drawn  battle. 

In  America,  fome  petty  fkirmifhes  happened  by  land,  and 
fome  trifling  encounters  by  fea,  in  fome  of  which  we  failed, 
^d  in  others  fucceeded.  But  at  laft  earl  Cornwallis,  our 
fecond  in  command,  got  himfelf  into  a  fituation  in  Virginia, 
from  which  no  militsury  fkill  or  generalfhip  could  poffibly  de- 
liver him ;  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf 
and  his  whole  army  prifoners  of  war  to  the  united  armies  of 
America  and  France,  under  the  command  of  general  Wa(h- 
ington.  This  was  the  fecond  Britifh  army  that  had  been 
captured  in  America,  and  might  have  (erved  to  convince  our 
minifters,  if  any  thing  could  have  convinced  them,  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty,  if  not  utter  impoffibility,  of  carrying  on  a 
fuccefsflil  war  in  fo  remote  and  extenfive  a  continent,  where 
the  enemy,  as  natives,  were  fo  much  better  acquainted  wth 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  confequently  pofTeffed  fuch  infi- 
nite advantages  over  us. 

Though  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  did 
A.D.  1782. '  not  put  an  aflual,  yet  it  may  be  faid  to  have  put 
a  virtual,  end  to  the  war  in  America.  All  hopes 
of  conquering  it  were  from  that  moment  abandoned  as  vain 
and  chimerical ;  and  every  military  operation  that  was  after- 
wards carried  on,  was  not  fo  much  with  a  view  of  fubjugat- 
ing  the  colonies,  as  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  Britifh 
arms.  The  objeft  of  the  war,  therefore,  being  now  fairly 
given  up  as  altogether  unattainable,  the  minds  of  men  in  ger 
neral  were  fet  upon  a  peace.  But  as  peace  could  not  be  de- 
cently concluded  by  that  miniftry  which  had  fo  long  and  ob- 
ftinately  carried  on  the  war,  there  was  an  abfolute  neceffily 
for  a  new  miniftry.  The  old  miniftry  therefore  was  difmifTeo, 
and  a  new  one  appointed  in  its  room.  The  marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  made  firft  lord  of  the  treafury ;  lord  John 
Cavendifb  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Mr.  Fox  and  lord 
Shelburne,  fecretaries  of  ftate ;  the  duke  of  Richmond,  mafter- 
general  of  the  ordnance ;  and  general  Conway,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army.  In  a  word,  there  was  hardly  a  fmglz 
member  of  die  late  miniftry,  who  retained  his  place  in  die 
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prefent,  except  the  chancellor,  lord  Thurlow;  and  he  Is  faid 
to  have  had  a  capital  hand  in  bringing  about  the  change. 

'Ever  fince  the  commencement  of  hoftilitics  vi^ith  Spain,  the 
fortrefs  of  Gibraltar  had  been  clofcly  inverted  by  the  troops 
of  that  nation ;  but  all  their  attempts  had  been  rendered  in- 
effeftual  by  the  admirable  fkill  and  gallantry  of  the  governor, 
general  Elliot.  He  commonly  futfcrcd  tlie  enemy  to  finifh 
dieir  works  before  he  attacked  them;  and  then  in  the  fpacc  of 
a  few  hours,  he  either  fet  them  on  fire  or  levelled  them  on 
the  ground.  ]n  their  laft  attempt  upon  the  place,  they  at- 
tacked it  with  a  number  of  gun  boats,  that  are  (iiid  to  have 
been  bomb-proof;  but  thefe  he  likewife  contrived  to  fjt  on 
fire  by  firing  red  hot  balls  into  thcni.  The  Spaniards  how- 
ever though  they  failed  in  this  attempt,  fucceedcd  in  two 
others.  They  took  from  us  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  the 
province  of  Weft  Florida. 

The  miniftry  were  proceeding  diligently  with  the  work  of 
peace,  negociations  for  which  were  opened  at  Paris,  whcii 
they  fuddenly,  and  unhappily  for  the  nation,  fjll  in  pieces  by 
the  death  of  their  leader  the  marquis  of  Rockingham.     He 
was  fucceeded  by  the  earl  of  Sliclburnc;  and  this  gave  fo 
much  difguft  to  lome  of  the  prirxipal  members  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  that  Mr.  Fox,  lord  John  Cavcndifh,  Mr.  Burke  pay- 
matter  of  the  forces,  and  fevcral  other  gentleman  rcfignL-d 
their  places.  ■  The  new  miniftry,  however,  for  fuch  it  may 
be  called,  were  as  zealous  for  a  peace  as  the  old  one,  and  thcv 
accordingly  proceeded  to  fettle  the  terms  of  it  in  the  bcA: 
m^mier  they  could :  but  before  they  could  complete  the  work 
of  a  general  pacification,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
fuperior  parliamentary  intercft  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
lord  North,  who  formed  xht  famous  coalltloriy     A.  D.  1783. 
and  though  formerly  fo  different  in  their  politi- 
cal fentiments,  now  came  into  power  as  friends  and  co-adju- 
tors.     Thus  Mr.  Fox  had  the  fitisfaftion  of  finilhing  the 
peace  which  he  had  begun  under  the  marquis  of  Roclcinp-- 
ham;  and  lord  North  had  the  mortification  of  being  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  thofe  colonies 
which  he  had  long  flattered  himfclf,  his  fovereign,  and  the 
nation,  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  conquer. 

The  peace  being  concluded,  the  next  obieil  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  miniftry  was  the  ftate  of  our  afl^airs  in  the 
taft  Indies.  Whether  Mr.  'Fox's  bill  (as  it  is  ufually  called)  for 
regulating  thcfe  affairs  was  not  rather  too  violent,  we  will  not 
t^Ke  upon  us  to  determine.  But  furely,  if  ever  there  was  a 
^^'^■^und  in  the  body  politic  that  required  the  probing  knife  of 
a  bold  ftate-dirgeon,  it  is  the  management  of  our  affairs  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  which  has  long  exhibited  fccncs  of  cruelty, 
4  rapacity 
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rapacity  and  oppreffion,  that  perhaps  are  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  This  bill,  however,  excited  fuch  a  fer* 
ment  in  the  nation,  as  when  aided  by  the  arts  and  outcries  of 
the  numerous  friends  and  dependents  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, effeftually  ferved  to  overthrow  the  miniftry ;  and  they 

therefore  in  their  turn  were  obliged  to  make  room 
A.  D.  1784.     not  mdeed  for  the  return  of  lord  Shelburne  (for 

he  did  not  chufe  to  appear)  but,  in  all  probabi- 
lity for  fuch  as  he  thought  proper  to  recommend.  On  the 
eighth  of  March,  ]Mr.  Fox  made  his  laft  effort,  and  moved 
for  an  addrefs,  oi*  rather  remonjlrance^  the  ftrongeft  prefentcd 
to  any  king  fince  the  unhappy  days  of  Charles  the  Firft. 

This  reprefentation  and  addrefs  of  the  commons  to  the 
crown,  was  carried  but  by  a  majority  of  one^  191  to  190, 
which  as  it  required  no  anlwer,  fo  it  put  an  end  to  the  difputc 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  Icgiflature.  The  coali- 
tion party  gave  up  the  conteft,  and  looked  forward  to  a  fpeedy 
diffolution  of  the  houfe.  The  national  bufmefs  went  on  re- 
gularly and  quietly.  The  neceffary  bills  were  forwarded  in 
both  houfes,  an4  on  the  24th  of  March  an  end  was  put  to 
the  feflion.  The  next  day  a  proclamation  was  iffued  for  dif- 
folving  the  parliament  ana  calling  a  new  one,  agreeable  to  the 
defires  and  addreffes  of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  Juft  at 
that  critical  period,  the  great  feal  was  ftolen  from  the  houie 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  which  occafioned  many  fufpicions  as  if 
done  by  more  than  ordinary  felons :  but  nothing  farther  ap- 
peared, and  a  new  feal  was  prefently  made.  On  the  i8th  of 
May  the  new  parliament  affembled,  and  the  commons  chole 
Mr.  Cornwall,  the  fpeaker  of  the  late  houfe,  for  their  fpeaker. 
The  next  day,  his  majefty  addreffed  them  from  the  throne. 
A  very  feeble  oppofition  ^vas  made  to  the  addrefs  of  thanks 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  it  foon  appeared  that  the  appeal  to 
the  people  had  turned  out  greatly  in  Mn  Pitt*s  £ivour. 
Many,  whom  lord  North  had  bound  to  him  by  his  douceurs 
when  in  power,  were  thrown  out :  and  others  deferted  him, 
finding  his  vaft  influence  was  at  an  end.  Several  of  Mr. 
Fox's  friends  alfo  loft  their  feats ;  and,  in  the  two  firft  con- 
tefts,  it  was  plain  that  the  coalition  could  do  little  more  than 
fpeak.  Their  views  were  difappointed  in  turning  out  the 
peace-makers  and  Dating  tliemfelves  in  their  room;  their 
forces  melted  away,  and  the  young  minifter  obtained  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  them.  He  foon  after  brought  in  his  fa- 
mous Eaft  India  bill;  but  time  alone  can  difcover  whether  it 
be  framed  with  wifJom,  and  adequate  to  the  great  purpofes 
intended,  and  held  forth  to  view. 

The  bufmefs  of  parliamentary  reform  appears 
A.  D.  1785.     to  have  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  ritt  as  a  minifte^ 

rial  meafure,  aiKl  to  have  received  from  him  ^ 

coAftder*^ 
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eon&derable  (hare  of  attention ;  he  accordingly  introduced  a 
fpecific  plan  for  that  purpofe,  which  he  prefaced  by  a  hiftory 
pf  parliamentary  reprefentation  from  a  very  remote  period, 
The  plan  was  to  give  one  hundred  members  to  the  popular 
intereft  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  extend  the  right  of  elecftion 
to  above  one  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  who,  by  the  exifting 
proviiions  of  law,  were  e;ccluded  from  it.  This  acceiEon  to 
the  popular  intereft  was  to  be  principally  obtained  by  the  fup- 
preffion  of  decayed  borough^,  and  the  transfer  of  their  repre- 
fentatives  to  the  counties  \  fo  that  the  number  of  the  houfe 
of  confimoi^  \ypu1d  remain  the  fan^e^  After  a  debate  of  con- 
fiderable  lengtfi  It  was  rejeftedby  a  majority  of  feventy-fourj 
the  noes  being  248,  and  ths  ayes  174. 

Ambngft  the  variety  of  new  taxes  impofed  in  this  feflion, 
that  called  the  fhop-tax  received  the  ftrongeft  oppofitionj 
and  by  the  perfevering  applications  of  thofe  who  were  parti- 
cularly aggrieved,  its  repeal  was  at  length  obtained. 

In  confequence  of  fevere  prohibitions  having  been  laid  on 
the  io^portatioji  of  Britifli  manufaftures  into  the  Auftrian  do- 
minions, and  feveral  reftriftions  on  their  intrcdudtion  into 
France,  the  minifter  opened  a  negociation  with  the  latter 
Jcingdom,  for  a  more  liberal  commercial  intercourfe  between 
the  two  countries,  and  appointed  Mr.  Eden  *  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minifter  plenipotentiary  for  that  purpofc.  A  treaty 
was  accordingly  concluded  and  ratified  by  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament. This  was  a  meafure  of  great  political  confequence, 
as  it  tended  to  break  afunder  the  national  prejudices,  which 
had  exifted  for  many  ages  between  the  two  Cf  untries, 

Amongft  the  various  meafurcs  now  agitated,  in 
parliamcnt,theplanforeftabli(hing  a  finking  fund,  A.  D.  1786. 
and  employing  a  million  annually  for  reducing  th^ 
national  debt,  engaged  their  moft  immediate  attention.  This 
million  is  produced  by  the  yearly  income  of  the  ftate  exceed- 
ing the  permanent  level  of  its  expenditure  by  a  fum  of 
900,0001.  which  may  be  increafed  to  a  million  by  means  in 
no  wife  burthenfome  to  the  people.  This  meafure,  which 
had  the  concurrence  of  every  man,  who  defired  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  ftate  from  the  accumulated  load  cf  debts  and 
taxes,  was  carried  into  a  law,  which  created  cominiilbncrs  for 
parrying  the  purpofcs  of  this  valuable  a<5i:  into  execution. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  important  tranfadtion  of  the  pre- 
fent  times,  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Warren  Hallings,  late 
governor  general  of  Bengal.  The  characters  both  of  the 
accufers  and  of  the  perfon  accufed  were  fuch  as  to  give  di^r- 
nity  and  intereft  to  the  fcope  of  the  bufinefs;  Mr.  Burke  be- 
ipg  a  man  of  the  moft  original  genius,  of  tlie  mgft  cultivated 
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tulents,  and  the  moft  unwearied  application ;  and  Mr.  Haff- 
•ngs,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  ftrong  imagination,  of 
boLindlefs  fpirit,  and  enterprife,  and  of  extenfive  obfervation. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  Mr.  Burke  explained,  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  mode  of  proceeding  he  was  defirous  to  adopt ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  the  feflion  moved  for  a  multitude  of  papers  to 
ground  and  fubftantiate  his  charges  upon*  Thefe  were  at 
fength  produced,  and  Mr.  Haftings  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  his  defence.  The  debates  which  arofe 
on  the  fubjeft  terminated  in  refolutions,  that  certain  of  the 
charges  contained  matter  of  impeachment  againft  the  late  go- 
vernor general  of  Bengal. 

The  feeble  attempt  of  an  obfcure  and  contemptibh  ma- 
niac, of  the  name  of  Margaret  Nicholfon,  againft  the  life  of 
the  fovereign,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  Tight  of  a  multi- 
tude of  fpe(3ators,  on  the  2nd  of  Auguft,  was  produ&ive  of 
no  other  cfFeft  than  to  (hew  how  much  he  was  beloved  by 
his  fubje(9:s.  The  general  exultation  which  prevailed  after 
that  event,  reflefted  honour  on  the  people  as  well  as  the 
king. 

The  year  1788,  being  the  hundredth  anniver- 
A.  D.  1788.  fary  of  the  glorious  revolution  in  1688,  the  4th 
of  November  being  the  birth-day  of  king  Wil- 
liam, the  inftrument  under  Providence  who  completed  that 
event,  and  the  fifth  of  this  month  being  the  anniverfary  of  his 
Imding,  were  obfcrvcd  by  many  focieties  in  London,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  with  feftivity,  but  with 
devotion.  At  Edinburgh  tKis  day  was  obferved  as  a  day  of 
folemn  thankfgiving,  as  dire<Sled  by  an  aft  of  die  General 
A  flcmbly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  pafled  on  the  30th  of  May 
in  this  year ;  and  by  this  aft  all  the  minifters  of  that  national 
church  were  enjoined  to  obferve  the  fame.  By  the  publica- 
tion of  this  aft  ncarlv  fix  months  before  the  annual  return  of 
the  day,  that  aflembly  had  the  honour  to  take  the  lead,  in 
their  rcfolution  to  cdebrate  this  glorious  event;  and  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  that  high-fpirited 
and  noble-minded  people,  that  the  principles  of  die  revolution 
^V  well  underftood  and  warmly  embraced  by  them. 

It  is  not  cafy  to  imagine  or  to  parallel,  in  the  hiftery  of 
the  p'efent  century,  a  p'-riod  of  more  perfcft  fecurity  than  that 
which  England  prcflnted  in  the  autumn  of  1788.'  The  king, 
arcompaiiied  by  the  (jueen,  and  i'urroundcd  by  his  family, 
after  having  tried  the  effcfts  of  a  relaxation  from  public 
bufineli,  and  of  the  medicinal  waters  of  Cheltenham,  had  re- 
turned to  Windfor;  not,  indeed,  in  a  ftate  of  vigorous  health, 
but  by  no  means  in  any  fuch  declining  ftate  of  indifpofition 
as  to  excite   al^'m   among  his   fubiefts.     The  prince   of 
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Waks,  as  uAial,  paflTed  the  fummer  at  his  marine  pavilion  at 
Brighthelmftone ;  Mr.  Pitt,  occupied  in  the  fundions  of  his 
fiation,  was  detained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital;  while  Mr. 
Fox,  whofe  faculties  of  body  and  mind  had  been  not  a  little 
exercifed  and  exhaufted,  by  a  toilfome  attendance  in  Covent- 
garden,  during  the  extreme  heats  of  Auguft,  which  was 
thought  requihte  to  fecure  the  clcdlion  of  lord  John  Townf- 
end  as  member  for  Weftmifter,  indulged  a  degree  of  neccf- 
<arv  repofe,  and  withdrew  for  a  fhort  time  frofn  the  hurry  of 
political  life.     He  quitted  England,  and  repaired  to  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  as  a  fcene  calculated  to  amufe  and  entertain, 
while  it  reftored  and  invigorated  a  conftitution  impaired  by 
conftant  exertion.     The  great  leaders  of  miniftry  and  oppo- 
fition,  having  laid  afide  their  political  animofities,  were  dif-n 
perfed  in  peaceful  inaftivity  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
From  this  ftate  of  public  recreation  and  fclicity,  the  nation 
was  rudely  and  fuddenly  awoke,  by  the  reports  of  his  majefty 
being  attacked  with  an  unexpected  and  dangerous   illiiefs. 
The  precife  nature  of  it  was  for  feveral  days  unafccrtaincd 
and  unexplained,  even  to  thofe  whofe  re  fide  nee  near  thci  court 
(houldhave  enabled  them  to  obtain  earlv  and  autiientic  iiifor- 
mation.     Meanwhile  fame  augmented  the  evil,  and  the  djat'i 
of  the  fovereign  was  believed  to  have  either  already  taken 
place,  or  to  be  imminent  and  inevitable. 

The  grief  and  diftraSion  which  were  manifjflv^d  in  every 
part  of  the  ifland,  on  the  publication  of  this  calamitous  event, 
can  be  only  compared  with  that  of  the  Roman  p:,^ople,  on  the 
news  of  Germanicus  being  feized  with  mortal  fymptoms  at 
Antioch  ;  as  the  diftrefsful  fituation  of  the  queen  bore  fome 
refemblance  to  that  of  Agrippina.  "  Pajftm  filentia  ct  gemi^ 
^  tus^  nihil  compojitwn  in  oflentationern ;  et  quar:quam  neque 
**  inftgnibus  lugentium  abftinerent^  alt i us  animis  7narehantJ*^ 
Time,  however,  gradually  divulged  the  trutli,  anJ  chaii'^ed 
the  apprehenfions  of  the  nation  for  the  fituation  of  t!ie  kiny. 
His  diforder  was  underftood  to  have  fallw'n  upon  thj  bralii, 
and  to  have  produced,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  a  ternpoi  .iry  pni- 
vation  of  reafon.  As  the  caufe  of  this  alitnatioii  of  ir.itid  was 
extraneous  and  violent,  it  might  be  hoped  that  it  could  oalv 
be  of  fhort  duration:  but  the  iffue  was  uncert.iiii,  while  the 
fufpenfion  of  all  government,  and  of  every  fan-ition  attached  to 
the  kingly  dignity,  was  immediate  and  indifputable.  A  fpecics 
of  interregnum,  in  fa£t,  took  place  ;  though  unaccompanied 
Dy  any  of  thofe  circuniftances  which  ufually  charadtLrizc  and 
accompany  that  unfortunate  ftate.  l^he  kingdom,  anxious, 
and  with  eyes  dire6ted  towards  their  fovereign,  betrayed  no 
fymptoms  of  confufion,  anarchy,  or  civil  commotion.  The 
firft  minifter  continued  to  exercife,  by  a  general  fubiiririoi 
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and  confent,  die  powers  delegated  to  him  before  flie  king^ff 
indifpofition ;  and  the  political  machine,  well  conftrufted  and 
properly  organized,  luftained  n6  derangement  or  injury 
whatfbever  from  this  fhock,  except  thofe  inseparably  conned^ 
ed  with  delay  in  the  tran(a£Hons  or  negotiations  pending; 
with  foreign  courts. 

Meanwhile  the  heir  to  the  monarchy  had  quitted  Bright- 
belmftone  on  the  firft  information  of  his  Other's  malady,  and 
repaired  to  Windfor,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  duktf 
.of  York,  Phyficians  were  called  in,  though  inefFe<^uaiIy ; 
and  as  the  nature  of  the  diftemper  and  of  its  final  termination 
opened  a  wide  field  to  conjedure,  change  and  alteration,  an 
exprefs  was  fent  to  overtake  Mr.  Fox  in  whatever  part  of 
the  continent  he  might  be  found,  and  to  intreat  that  he  would 
return  without  delay  to  England. 

The  two  houfes  of  parliament,  in  confequence  of  the  pre- 
ceding prorogation,  met  in  a  few  days  fubfequent  to  thefe  ex* 
ti^orainary  events.  The  general  agitation  and  curiofity, 
even  if  they  had  not  been  aided  by  other  emotions  of  hope 
and  fear,  of  ambition,  and  of  public  duty,  would  alone  have 
produced  a  numerous  attendance.  Mr.  ritt  opened  the  fub- 
je£t  of  their  meeting  in  a  very  concife  and  padietic  manner  ; 
lamented  the  occaiion,  exprcfTed  his  hope  that  the  caufe 
would  fpeedily  be  removed,  and,  in  purfuance  of  that  idea,  ad- 
vifed  an  immediate  adjournment  of  a  fortnight.  The  propo- 
fition  was  received  in  deep  (UerKe  by  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
houfe,  and  afTented  to  in  mute  acquiefcence.  Their  leader 
was  not  yet  arrived,  and  confequently  time  was  wanted  to 
adjuft  and  determine  on  their  plan  of  aftion  under  circum- 
ftances  fo  delicate  and  unprecedented.  In  the  interval  which 
took  place,  his  majefty  was  removed  to  the  pafece  of  Kew. 
The  prince  cf  Wales  returned  to  Carlton  Houfe ;  and  Mr. 
Fox,  impatiently  expeSed,  after  a  journey  which  he  perform- 
ed with  incredible  expedition  from  Bologna,  in  a  very  infirm 
and  difordered  flate  of  health,  arrived  in  London,  and  afTum- 
cd  his  jufl  pre-eminence  in  the  councils  of  his  party. 

Thofe  councils  evinced  their  nature  and  objed,  as  (oon  as 
the  late  adjournment  was  at  an  end ;  and  Mr.  Fox  generouf- 
ly,  though  perhaps  injudicioufly,  flepping  forward  in  the 
(enate,  rather  laid  claim  to  the  vacant  fceptre,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  the  heir  apprrent,  as  belonging  and  devolving 
to  him  of  right,  than  preferred  his  pretennons  with  modef^y 
and  fubmiffion  at  the  bar  of  the  ailembled  nation.  After 
many  warm  and  intercfling  debates  on  this  fubjeft,  which 
were  often  embittered  by  mutual  afperity  and  reproach,  the 
diforder  under  which  the  king  fufFered  during  three  months^ 
whofe  violence  appeared  to  b^e  all  medical  ikill  and  exertion^ 
3  gradually^ 
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gradually,  but  rapidly,  fubfiftcd.  Time  confirmed  the  cure, 
and  reftored  to  his  fubje£b  a  prince,  rendered  fupremcly  and 
peculiarly  dear  to  them  bv  the  recent  profpccSt  and  apprchen- 
fion  of  his  lofs.    The  vifion  of  a  regency  f  ided  and  difippear- 

mblic  view,  and  was 
of  all  the  regal  func- 
joy  far  exceeded  any 
recorded  in  the  Englifti  annals,  and  were  probably  more  real 
and  unfeigned  than  ever  were  offered  on  fimilar  occafions. 
No  efforts  of  defpotifm,  or  mandates  of  arbitrary  power  could 
have  produced  the  illuminations  which  not  only  the  capital 
but  almoft  every  town  and  village  throughout  tne  kingdom, 
exhibited  in  tcltimony  of  its  loySty ;  and  thcfe  proofs  of  at- 
tachment were  renewed,  and  even  augmented,  on  the  occa- 
fion  of  his  majefty's  firft  appearance  in  public,  and  his  folemn 

Croceflion  to  St.  Paul's,  to  return  thanks  to 
eaven  for  his  recovery.     Serenity  and  tran-     April  23,  1789. 
quillity,  fo  long  banifhed,  rcfumed  their  place, 
and  foon  effaced  the  recolleSion  of  a  calamity  not  more  aw- 
ful and  alarmine  in  its  appearance  and  progrefs,  than  fpeedily 
and  happily  extinguifhed. 

The  beginning  of  this  year  was  diftinguiflied  by  a  more 
fevere  froft  than  has  happened  fince  that  memorable  one  in 
1740.  The  river  Thames  was  completely  frozen  over  in 
fcveral  parts,  infomuch  that  booths  for  recreation  were  ereft- 
ed,  and  a  variety  of  fports  and  amufements  commenced.  One 
of  the  futtling  booths  had  for  its  fign,  "  Beer,  wine,  and  fpi- 
^  rituous  liquors,  without  a  licence.^*  A  man  who  fold  hot 
gingerbread  had  a  board,  on  which  was  written,  "  No  (hop 
•*  tax  nor  window  duty." 

An  enterprife,  origmal  in  its  own  nature,  able  in  its  con- 
ception, bold  in  its  execution,  and  having  no  nrecedent  for 
its  guidance,  had  fomc  years  ago  been  dirc6le<i  to  counties 
and  to  objciSls  almofl  as  much  unknown  to  geographical  as 
to  commercial  knowledge  or  experience.  It  Jemandcd  many 
qualities  rarely  and  difficultly  combined:  a  confidcrable  capi- 
tal; minifterial  approbation;  faithful  and  capable  conduc- 
tors; dextrous  navigators,  and  above  all,  much  time  and  per- 
fevcrancc  to  ripen,  and  ultimately  recompence  the  pcrfons  en- 
gaging in  fo  eccentric  and  expenfive  an  expedition.  This 
extraordinary  union  of  talents  and  circumftanccs  was,  how- 
ever, found  in  men  of  no  fuperior  defcription  among  th« 
mercantile  inhabitants  of  London;  and  it  will  remain  a  (trik- 
iug  monument  to  future  ages,  of  the  energy,  capacity,  and 
nautical  ability,  which  dillinguifti  the  prefent  century  and  the 
Britifh  nation,  above  the  nioft  enlightened  pcrioJii  of  any  an- 
cient or  modern  people. 

The 
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The  tiorth  weft  coaft  of  America,  the  part  of  the  eartn  ixi 
which  this  embarkation  was  deftined,  was  not  only  io  renu)te4 
biit  fo  undefined,  that  its  very  exiftence  remained  unknown 
or  doubtful,  before  the  difcoveries  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third.  This  immenfe  tnwft  of  land,  extending  northward 
from  Call  for mia  an#  New  Albion  to  the  frozen  iea,  had  been 
partly  explored  and  faintly  traced  by  captain  Cook;  but  much 
remained  for  future  enterprife  and  induftry  to  accomplifti,  be- 
fore this  difcovery  could  be  converted  to  any  purpofe  of  pub-* 
lie  utility.  He  had,  however,  afcertained  the  exiftence  of  thd 
continent ;  and  he  had  received  from  the  barbarous  natives^ 
with  whom  he  eftabliftied  a  fpecies  of  barter,  fomc  valuable 
fpecimens  of  furs,  ia  exchange  for  European  commodities 
of  a  far  inferior  nature. 

The  hope  of  procuring  a  confiderable  quantity  of  thefe 
rare  and  coftly  fkins,  for  the  fale  of  which  a  very  advantage-* 
ous  market  prefented  itfelf  at  Canton  in  China,  was  the  lead- 
ing inducement  to  the  adventurers,  who  engaged  in  the  ex-*- 
pedition.  But,  in  the  purfuit  of  private  emolument,  objeffe 
of  general  and  national  confequence  were  neceffarily  impli- 
cated and  interwoven.  Behind  this  coaft  to  die  eaftward,  lay 
the  vaft  continent  of  America ;  opening  a  field  to  commer- 
cial activity  and  refearch,  in  which  the  imagination  itfelf  was 
loft.  The  difcovery  of  a  commiuiication  through  this  unex^^ 
plored  country,  and  which  may  ultimately  conneft  it,  to  a 
certain  degree,  with  our  fetilements  in  Huafon's  Bay,  appears 
from  their  account  not  to  be  totally  vifionarj',  though  it  was 
regarded  as  fuch-  by  our  juftly  celebrated  but  unfortunate 
countryman  *". 

Animated  by  thefe  views,  and  having  received  the  moft 
alHrmative  marks  of  the  protedion  of  government  previous 
to  their  departure,  five  fhips  were  fitted  out  from  London  in 
1785,  and  the  two  fucceeding  years.  Four  of  thefe  veflels^ 
after  doubling  Cape  Horn,  arrived  faft^ly  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  America,  l^he  fanguine  expectation  which  had 
been  entertained  of  effecting  a  lucrative  exchange  of  com-* 
modi  ties  wieh  the  natives,  were  fully  and  fpeedilv  realized. 
Cargoes  of  the  fineft  furs  were  procured,  and-  fold  to  the 
Chincfc,  even  under  great  commercial  difcouragements,  and 
pecuniary  impofitions,  at  fo  high  a  price,  as  amply  to  reim- 
burfe,  and  enrich  the  adventurers.  Other  attempts  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature,  were  made  from  Bengal;  and  two  veflels  were 
fucceiiively  difpatched  from  the  Ganges  to  the  fame  coaft  irr 
the  ycSar  1786.  A  fa(ftory  w.is  eftabliftied  at  Nootka  Sound, 
a  port  fituattd  in  the  fiftieth  d:gree  of  northern  latitude,  on 
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the  fhorc  of  America.  Pofleflion  of  it  was  folemnljr  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  fovereign  and  crown  of  England ;  amicable 
treaties  were  concluded  with  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring 
diftrifts ;  and  a  traft  of  land  was  purchafed  from  one  of  them^ 
on  which  the  new  proprietors  proceeded  to  form  a  fettlement, 
and  to  conftruft  ftorehoufes.  Every  thing  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rifing  colony,  and  each  year  opened  new  fourccs  of 
commerce  and  advantage. 

That,  upon  every  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  upon  the 
eftabliflied  ufage  in  all  fimilar  cafes,  and  as  being  the  firjt 
fittlers^  the  Britifh  adventurers  had  an  undoubted  title  to  the 
place  in  queftion,  is  beyond  difpute.     Notwithftanding  thif, 
in  the  month  of  May  1780,  a  Spanifli  fhip  of  war  from  St. 
Bias,  called  the  Princefla,  commanded  by  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
mounting  twenty  guns,  anchored  there.     The  various  avo- 
ations  of  trade  having  led  the  greater  part  of  the  perfons  im- 
ployed  at  this  fettlement  to  different  parts  of  the  coaft,  the 
only  Englifh  trading  fhip  remaining  in  the  Sound  was  the 
Iphigenia.    The  Princefla  was  foon  joined  by  a  Spanifh  fnow 
of  fixteen  guns ;  and,  for  fome  time  mutual  civilities  paffcd 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Englifh.     Thefe,  however,  were 
at  length  interrupted^  by  an  other  being  fent  to  captain  Dou-p 
das,  the  commander  of  the  Iphigenia,  to  come  on  board  of 
the  Princefla  5  when  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Martinez,  that 
he  had  the  king  of  Spain's  orders  to  feize  all  veflels  which  he 
might  find  upon  that  coaft,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  his  pri- 
foner.  In  confequence  of  this  Mr.  Martinez  alfo  tooic  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Iphigenia  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majcfty,  and 
conveyed  the  crew  prifoners  on  board  the  Spanifli  fhips, 
where  they  were  ironed.     Mr.  Martinez  alfo  took  pofleflioa 
of  the  fettlements,  hoifted  the  Spanifli  flag,  and  proceeded  to 
creS  various  buildings,  on  which  he  employed,  together  with 
his  ovm  men,  fome  ot  the  crew  of  the  Iphigenia.     He  after- 
wards permitted  captain  Douglas  to  refume  the  command  of 
his  fhip ;  and  on  his  reprefenting,  that  he  had  been  ftript  of 
his  merchandize,  and  other  ftores,  Mr.  Martinez  gave  him  a 
fmall  fupply  of  ftores  and  provifions,  for  which  he  took  bills 
on  the  owners,  by  means  of  which,  about  a  fortnight  after  he 
was  at  firft  detained,  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  China. 

Of  thefe  tranfaftibns  only  a  partial,  vague,  and  uncircum- 
ftantial  account  was  known  by  his  majefty  minifters,  till  cap- 
tain Meares  prefented  his  memorial  to  Mr.  Grcnville,  With- 
in one  week  after  the  affair  was  communicated,  the  moft  ac- 
tive and  formidable  preparations  were  made,  a  pofitivc  de- 
'nand  of  preliminary  fatisfaftion  and  reftitution  was  fent  to 
Madrid,  and  the  people  of  England  were  called  upon  to  adopt 
ti)c  national  vindication.  The  bufuiefs,  however,  being  com- 
Vot.  II.  *E  pro- 
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promifed)  a  convention  was  agreed  upon  between  his  Britan-* 
nic  majefty  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  figncd  at  the  Efcurial, 

by  their  plqnipotentaries  Alleyne  Fits^herbert^ 
P^ber28,i79o.   efquire,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majefty, 

and  by  count  de  Florida  Blanca  on  du|t  of  his 
Catholic  majefty  J  which  was  finally  ratified  by  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  exchanged  with  Mr.  Fitzherbert  againft  his  ma- 
^efty's  ratification  on  the  22nd  of  November,  at  the  palace  of 
the  Efc^rial,  by  his  Catholic  majefty's  minifter. 

By  this  convention)  die  navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is, 
in  ettedl,  declared  to  be  ^  free  as  that  of  the  Atlantic.  Thp 
right,  claimed  by  England,  of  purfuing  the  fiftiery  on  diofe 
parts  of  the  coaft  of  South  America,  unoccupied  and  unodo^ 
nized  by  Spain,  is  not  only  avowed,  bu(  a  vaft  trad  of  the 
l^lagellanic  regions,  on  either  fide  of  Cape  Horn,  comprifing 
the  whole  cpa^  below  the  moft  fouthern  fcttlemen^s  already 
made  by  ^e  Spaniards,  is  declared  to  be  free  to  both  countrieS| 
for  every  purpofe  of  temporary  accommodation:  while  the 
^o  crowns  are  equally  interdi^cd  and  reftrained  firom  form? 
ing  future  permanent  eftablifhments  on  that  inhofpitable  fliorct 
In  return  for  this  conceffion,  England  fubmits  to  the  demajid) 
of  not  permitting  her  vejfTels  to  approach  within  ten  leagues 
of  the  cqails  and  countries  adiually  occupied  by  Spain  upoa 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  minifter  followed  the  convention  with 
the  immediate  produftion  of  accounts  refpecling  the  nayal  ami 
military  armaments,  and  the  pecuniary  impofitions  neceflary 
for  their  fpecdy  liquidation.  He  propofed  to  raif:*,  not  nierely 
the  intereft  of  the  debt  recently  incurred,  but  toextinguilh  tte 
principal  itfelf,  in  the  fpace  of  four  years;  though  the  expence 
of  the  preparations  amounted  to  above  three  millions  (lerling. 

There  were  dreadful  riots  at  Birmingham} 
A.  D.  1 : 9  ?  •  about  the  middle  of  July,  1791.  A  public  meet* 
jng  having  been  announced  to  commemcnratc  di9 
anniverlary  of  the  French  revolution,  at  the  hotel  in  Temple* 
Row,  a  number  of  perfons  repaired  thither  for  that  purpofe^ 
but  a  mob  afl'embling  in  the  evening,  deftroyed  all  the  win* 
dows  of  the  building,  demolifhed  Dr.  Prieftley's  chapd,  his 
Jioufe  at  Fair  Hill,  and  feveral  other  hcufes.  The  do^or^i 
grand  philofophical  p.pparatus,  his  extenfive  and  valuably 
library,  together  with  his  manufcripts  and  furniture  were  all 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  riots  continued  five  or  fiij 
days,  during  which  time^  the  mob,  being  reinfo^^ced  by  many 
thoufands  from  the  neighbouring  country,  razed  to  th^ 
ground,  and  reduced  to  afties,  a  great  number  of  fine  edifices. 

The  varying  afped  of  the  political  ho^ i^on  ii) 

Jl.  D.  1792.     France  caft  a  varying  light  and  ftiadc  over  Ac 

neighbouring  countries,  animating  or  difco^rag1l 
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lag  the  friends  of  liberty  and  innovation  on  the  one  band,  and 
ibofe  of  eftablifhed  governments  on  the  other.  In  Britain^ 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  a  fociety  was  formed  under  the 
name  ot  Friends  to  die  People,  at  the  Freemafon's  Tavern  ; 
and  other  focieties,  branching  from  this,  were  united  by  cor* 
rdpondence  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  march  of' 
duke  of  Brunfwick  into  France  caft  a  damp  on  thefe  focieties, 
and  all  who  abetted  them.  His  retreat,  however,  revived 
their  fpirits,  and  they  were  fufpefted  of  promoting  difturb- 
ances. 

A  royal  Proclamation  called  on  all  who  held  officers  under 
goTerpment,  and  wiflied  well  to  the  Britifli  conftitution,  to 
keep  order,  and  to  carry  the  laws  againft  all  riots  and  difor* 
ders  into  execution  with  vigour.   This  tried  and  proved  the 
principles  of  the  Britifh  nation,  which,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, appeared  to  be  on  the  fide  of  the  prefent  order  of  affairs 
in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  government.     Affo- 
ciations  were  every  where  formed  in  oppofition  to  all  turbu- 
lence and  (edition,  more  numerous  than  the  focieties  above- 
mentioned.     The  parliament,  which,  from  the  apprehenfion 
of  danger,  was  all  on  a  fudden  fummoned  to  meet,  before  the 
ufual  time,  breathed  the  fame  fpirit  throughout  the  nation. 
In  Scotland,  however,  where  every  man,  from  the  peer  to  the 
beggar,  can  read,  and  does  read  every  thing  that  falls  into  his 
bands,  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  others  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  made  a  very  fenfible  impreffion.  , 

Mr.  Dundas  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  being  roughly  handled 
on  his  viiit  to  his  native  country,  endeavoured  to  recover  his 
iofluence  by  bringing  into  parliament  a  bill  for  the  eflablifh- 
njcnt  of  a  militia  m  Scotland,  and  another  for  granting  relief 
to  the  poor  highlanders,  labouring  under  the  miferable  effefls 
•fa  rainy  and  backward  feafon.  The  Alien  Bill  was  paffed, 
by  which  all  foreigners,  who  could  not  give  a  latisfa£lory  ac- 
count of  themfdves,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  In 
Irdand,  die  Roman  Catholics  held  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  clainaing  the  right  of  ele6ling  and  being  cle£led  to 
paijianient.  In  Scotland,  a  kind  of  convention  was  alfo 
bdd  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  elediions,  and  doing  away 
fiditious  votes,  which  will  be  a  confiderable  diminution  of  the 
ariftocratical  influence  in  Scotland.  The  burgh-reformers  in 
that  country  perfevered  in  aflemWing,  petitioning,  and  remon- 
ilrating.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  lord  Cornwallis  crowned  a  fuc- 
ccfsfiil  war  with  a  happy  and  glorious  peace.  Several  bills 
were  paffed,  and  others  introduced  into  parliament,  in  favour 
^  humanity ;  among  which  lord  Rawdon's  bill  for  the  relief 
(/i  unfortunate,  not  fraudulent  debtors,  i»  moft  diffinguiflicd. 

*K  z  The 
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The  following  accounts  have  been  received,  witii  i^gar^ 
to  our  new  fettlement  in  Sierra  Leone.  It  appears  that  the 
rain  began  to  fct  in  about  the  end  of  May,  and  that  a  con* 
Aderable  degree  of  ficknefs  and  mortality  had  prevailed  from 
that  time,  chiefly  occalioned  by  the  infufiiciency  of  the  tein# 
porary  houfes,  which  could  not  be  completed  before  the  rains 
fet  in.  The  foldiers,  and  the  lower  order  of  white  peofde^ 
(uiFered  more  particularly,  partly  through  irregularity,  and 
the  want  of  frefh  provifsons,  the  (ailors  excepted,  who,  by  be- 
ing accommodated  on  (hipboard,  were  in  general  in  good 
li^th.  In  all,  about  thirty-five  white  perfons  have  died,  of 
whom  fourteen  were  foldiers.  The  whole  number  of  white 
perfons  who  have  gone  to  the  colony  (failors  included)  are 
upwards  of  two  hundred.  Of  the  blacks  from  Nova  Scotia 
a  confiderable  number  have  &llen  fick,  and  many  had  died  ; 
bat  no  regular  returns  of  the  mortality  among  them  could  be 
fumifhcd  at  the  time  of  the  (ailing  of  the  Sierra  Leone  packet. 
It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  number  of  flck  was  dc<* 
creafed.  The  colony  were  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  company's  (hip  York  (which  was  unfcMtunatel j 
driven  back  to  Plymouth  by  a  ftonn),  as  many  of  the  deaths 
:q>pearcd  to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  good  accommodations 
on  fhore.  The  natives  appeared  to  be  extremely  friendly^ 
and  a  few  had  come  to  work  for  the  company.  The  cdony 
were  ftill  in  want  of  frefh  provifions ;  but  iifli,  vqrctables, 
and  fruit,  were  in  tolerable  plenty,  and  the  fettlers  had  b^un 
to  fow  a  Variety  of  feeds  for  their  own  fuftenance,  which 
appeared  to  thrive  very  welL  The  company's  manager  had 
coUeSed  a  few  fugar-canes,  with  a  view  of  beginning  a  plan^ 
tation,  vi^ich  were  thriving  extremely  well. 

Earl  Stanhope's  experiments  for  navigating  veflek  by  the 
Jleam  engine^  without  mafts  or  fails,  have  fucceeded  fo  mudi 
to  his  iatisfa^on  on  a  fmall  fcale,  that  a  veflel  of  two  hundred 
Sons  burthen,  on  this  principle,  is  now  building  under  his  di<» 
reSdoTU  The  expence  of  this  veflel  is  to  be  paid  bv  the  navy 
board  in  the  firft  inftance,  on  condition  that  if  me  do  not 
anfwer,  after  a  fair  trial,  fhe  fhall  be  returned  to  the  earl  of 
Stanhope,  and  all  the  expence  incurred  made  good  by  him. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  noble  experiment^  and  highly  honoiuv 
able  to  his  lordihip,  whatever  may  be  its  fuccefi.  If  it  aa* 
fwer,  the  advantage  to  the  public,  particularlv  to  inland  na- 
vigation, will  be  immenfe.  If  it  ^1,  he  will  be  entitled  to 
the  praife  of  having  beflowed  mudi  fludy  and  a  large  fum  ol 
money  on  an  objeS  of  national  utility. 

In  the  month  of  December,  an  information  was  tried  in 
th^  court  of  King's-bench,  ^ainft  Mr.  Samf^bn  Perry, 

printer 
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printer  of  a  late  morning  paper,  called  The  Jrgusy  for  a  libel, 
infinuating,  that  thehoufe  of  commons  were  not  the  real  re« 
prefentatives  of  the  people,  and  that  therefore  the  laws  were 
not.  enabled  by  their  own  confcnt.  The  neceffiiry  evidence 
beine  adduced,  lord  Kenyon  declared  it  to  be  a  very  flagiti- 
ous libel;  and  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdidl  guilty.  In 
the  London  Gazette  preceding  this  trial,  a  reward  of  looL 
was  ofFered,  for  the  apprehending  of  Mr.  Perry. 

Much  about  the  fame  time,  a  court  of  lieutenancy  of  the 

London  militia  was  held  at  Guildhall ;    pref  mt  the  lor-d- 

mayor,  aldermen  Sainfbury,   Crofby,   Newnham,   Pickett, 

Curtis,  Macauly,  Anderfon,  fir  Watlcin  Lewis,  colonel,  and 

the  two  (herifls.     The  court  came  to  a  determination,  that 

one  company  fliall  be  conftantly  kept  on  duty  at  the  Artillery* 

houfe,  night  and  day,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  Notice,  in 

cafe  any  difturbance  fhould  happen  in  the  city,  owing  to  the 

prevalence  of  French  principles.     They  likewife  came  to  a 

refolution  to  fwear  in  forty  of  their  men  as  extra-conftables. 

A  few  days  after,  feveral  hundreds  of  men  were  employed 

aboytthe  walls  of  the  Tower.   The  ft  ones,  which  were  upon 

(\u\iry  parts  of  Tower-hill,  were  coUecSfccd  together,  with 

quantities  of  earth,  into  old  puncheons,  and  ufed  in  forming 

barricadoes.   The  gates  were  (hut  at  nine  o'clock,  two  hours 

fooner  than  ufual.     Strangers  were  with  difficulty  admitted 

in  die  day  time,  and  no  perfons  but  officers  and  fentinels  were 

fuffered  to  appear  upon  the  ramparts. 

During  the  fame  month,  came  on  before  lord  Kenyon  and 
afpecial  jury,  at  Guildhall,  the  trial  of  Thomas  Paine,  for 
writing  and  publifhing  a  certain  feditious  pamphlet,  under  the 
tide  ofThf  Second  Part  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  The  inform- 
ation, which  was  opened  by  Mr.  rercival,  ftatedj  that 
Thomas  Paine,  being  a  wicked,  malicious,  feditious,  and  ill- 
iilpofed  pcrfon,  and  difafFefted  to  the  king  and  government, 
had  traduced  the  happy  revolution  cfFeAed  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  king  William  III.— the  acceptance  of  the 
crown  by  the  faid  prince  and  queen  Mary— the  convention-^ 
parliament,  which  had  conferred  the  crown  on  their  faid  ma- 
jeftics — ^and  the  bill  of  rights,  including  the  fettlement  of  the 
^ccffion :  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  reprefent,  that  thefe 
were  refpeftively  contrary  to  the  rights  and  intereft  of  the 
P«)ple;  that  our  hereditary  regal  government  was  a  tyranny; 
that  our  parliament  was  a  wicked,  corrupt,  and  unneceflary 
^ftablifhment ;  that  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  tyrannized 
over  the  people  ;  and  that  thus  he  had  endeavoured  to  infufe 
groundlcfs  difcontpnts  againft  the  king  and  parliament,  a$ 
well  as  againft  our  conftitution,  laws,  and  government. 

*K  3  Tli« 
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The  attorney  general  then  roTe,  and  in  the  courfe  oT  d 
long  and  aUe  fpeech,  read  feveral  pailages  fix>m  the  work  in 
fttpport  of  the  information,  and  contended  that  the  whole  was 
throughout  malignant  In  the  intention  of  the  writer,  and  ex- 
tremely mifchievous  in  its  tendency.  The  publication,  && 
being  proved,  Mr.Xrfkine  enterea  into  a  very  long  defence 
of  the  author,  on  the  general  grounds  of  the  freedom  of  the 
prefs;  contending,  that  his  client  had  not  gone  beyond  die' 
bounds  of  fair  and  allowable  difcuflion ;  that  the  topics  on 
which  he  had  animadverted,  had  been  treated  whh  ftill  greater 
force  •f  expreffion  by  the  duke  of  Ridimond,  Mr.  Pitt^  fir 
George  Saville,  Mr.  Burke,  &c.  illuflrating  his  obfervations 
by  various  quotations  from  Locke,  Hume,  Milton,  Pale]^ 
and  others ;  and  deprecating  the  fpirit  of  prejudice  that  had 
gone  forth  againft  his  client.  When  he  had  nnifhed,  the  at- 
torney general  rofe  immediately  to  reply ;  but  the  foreman  • 
tt  the  jury  (aid, — My  lord,  I  am  authorized  by  the  jury  here 
to  inform  the  attorney  general,  that  a  reply  is  not  neccfEury 
for  them,  unlefs  the  attorney  general,  wifhes  to  make  it,  or 
your  lordfhip.  The  attorney  general  (at  down,  and  die 
Jury  gave  in  dieir  verdift — Guilty* 


CHAP.    III. 

jReJU/iions  on  War^^DomeJiic  Events — Tur\ijh  Amhaffaior 
^^Tveatles  for  SuhfiditS'-^ParUamintary  Reform^^Trial  of 
Air,  GiraUr'^Lord  Comwallis  is  preftnted  with  the  Free"- 
dom  of  the  Caty^^Sufpenfion  of  the  habeas  Corpus  yft?— 
Ferfons  committed  to  the  Tower-'^Lord  Macartney  s  reception 
0t  the  Cbimfe  court* 

THERE  are  certain  calamities  incident  to  mankind 
which,  from  the  conflancy  of  their  operation,  and  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence,  feem  infenfibly  conneded  widi 
the  moral  government  of  the  univerfe.  War  makes  the  moft 
conipicuous  figure  in  this  clafs  of  human  ills.  Every  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  check  its  progrefs  or  diminifh  its 
horrors,  has  only  extended  its  influence,  or  increafed  its  ex** 
cefTes.  Principles  which,  in  their  nature,  infured  the  pro4)e£): 
of  general  tranquillity,  have  been  found  in  their  propogatioa 
to  terminate  in  the  produdion  of  univerfal  confufion;  and  re* 
ligion  and  liberty,  the  diftinguifhed  gifts  of  Heaven  to  rational 

beings^ 
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tones,  and  the  primary  fources  of  happi'nefs  to  tnari,  have 
filled  the  inhabitants  of  the  tnrth  with  furrow,  and  deluded  its 
foil  with  blood.     The  hoftilities  which  have  agitated  the  dif- 
ferent nations   in  this  qudrter  of  the   globe,  may   be  at- 
tributed to  the  ftruggles  between  the  popiih  and  protcftant 
ftates  for  the  defence  or  cxtenfion  of  their  peculiar  religious 
tenets;  the  conteils  between  foverei&:ns  and  fubjcdls  for  the 
exercife  of  prerogative,  or  the  eftabliflihient  of  liberty  \   and 
finally,  the  efforts  of  different  communities  to  (lop  tnc  pro- 
grefs  of  an  ambitious  neighbour,  and  prevent  the  deflnidion 
of  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  general  fccurity  is 
founded.     The  two  former  objefts  were  the  great  caufcs  of 
conteft  from  the  acceilion  of  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  memo- 
rable treaty  of  Munfter.   From  thofe  fources  the  bloody  civil 
wars  which  defolated  Germany  and  France  derived  their 
origin;  from  them  we  may  trace  the  obftinatc  difpute  be- 
tween Spain  and  Holland;  the  fubjugation  of  Portugal  by 
Philip  the  Second ;  and  the  execution  of  Charles  the  P  irft  in 
England.   And  at  that  period  of  hiftory,  as  well  as  at  the  pre- 
fem  era,  men  were  not  contented  witn  perpetrating  deeds  of 
open  violence,  but  recurred  to  mafTacrcs  and  afl'aflinations,  to 
gratify  their  refentments  and  affuage  their  angry  paflions.  The 
inftitution  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits  bears  no  finall  analogy 
to  the  formation  of  the  Jacobin  club ;   in  the  charafter  of 
Mirabcau  we  may  difcover  many  features  of  refemblancc  to 
that  of  Ignatius  Loyola.     Can  the  moft  fuperficial  obferver 
forbear  from  drawing  a  comparifon  between  the  horrors  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  thofe  of  the  2nd  of  September;  or  from 
•ffigning  as  diftinguifhed  places  in  the  temple  of  infamy  to 
Manit,  and  Ankarltroem,  as  to  the  murderers  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  Henry  the  'Fhird  and  Fourth  of  France  ?    Kn- 
thufiafm,  however  produced,  will  commonly  betray  into  fimi- 
wa£h  of  wickednefs ;  thofe  who  are  under  its  influence  will 
only  vary  their  means  to  effcftuate  the  fame  ends  ;   the  mif- 
guidcd  difcipic  of  licentioufnefs,  as  well  as  the  deluded  votary 
of  fuperftition,  will  think  he  docs  God  fervice  in  dcftroying 
his  fellow-creatures ;   and  happy  would  it  be  for  tlie  world  if 
repeated  experience  would  finally  teach  us,  that  vice  is  always 
in  extremes,  and  that  all  virtue  confifts  in  moderation. 

It  had  been  lonr  evident,  that  the  court  of  London  viewed 
the  revolution  in  France  with  jcaloufy,  concern,  nnd  difguft  ; 
Although  the  commercial  intercfts  of  the  nation  rcdraincd  the 
Britifli  government  from  taking  an  open  and  adlivc  part  for 
Jti  fuppreffion.  But  it  is  not  always  by  motives  of  intereft 
that  nations,  any  more  than  individuals,  are  puided  in  their 
councils,  and  determined  in  their  adtions.  Sympathy  with 
fuffcring  innocence,  and  indignation  againd  cru'jlty  and  in- 
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jufticcy  have  often  roufed  individuals  to  make  exertions  iff 
favour  of  others  that  they  would  not  have  had  the  courage  of 
making  for  themfclvcs.  And  there  are  atrocities  capable  of 
exciting)  for  a  time,  the  general  fympathics  and  antipathies  of 

nations.   'I'hc  murder  of  the  late  king  of  France^ 
Jan.  zr»  1793.  the  atniabic  Louis  XVI.  and  thoufands  of  other 

vidtims,  ftruck  the  nations  around,  but  none  more 
than  the  generous  people  of  England,  with  horror.  Sorrow 
for  the  dead  "was  mint^led  with  apprehenfion  for  the  fafety  of 
the  living.  Britain,  tncrefore,  joined  the  confederacv  aq;ainft 
France.  Upon  die  melancholy  report  of  his  mod  Chnftiart 
maicfty's  death  reaching  this  country,  the  court  was  immedt-i 
ateJv  ordered  into  mourning.  M.  Chauvelin  was,  by  an  order 
ef  tne  king  in  council,  diredlcd  to  depart  this  realm  on  or  be- 
fore the  firft  of  February}  and  a  menage  was  fcnt  by  his  ma^ 
jcfty  to  both  houfcs  of  parliament,  diredling  the  correfpond- 
cncc  between  M.  Chauvelin  and  the  fecretiry  of  ftate  for 
foreign  affairs,  together  with  the  order  of  council  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  atrocious  adl  lately  committed  at  Paris,  to  be- 
laid before  them ;  and  intimating  that  his  majefty  in  the  pre«- 
fent  fituation  of  affairs  thought  it  indifpcnfably  neceflary  to 
make  a  further  augmentation  to  his  forces  by  fea  and  land» 
for  maintaining  the  fccurities  and  rights  of  his  own  dominions, 
for  fupporting  his  allies,  and  for  oppofrng  the  views  of 
aggrandifement  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  France,  which 
would  be  at  all  times  dangerous  to  the  general  interefts  of 
Europe,  but  are  peculiarly  fo  when  connected  with  the  pro- 
pagation of  principles  which  lead  to  the  violation  of  the  moft 
(acred  duties,  and  are  utterly  fubverfive  of  the  peace  and  order 
of  all  civil  fociety.  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Tufcany, 
followed  the  example Df  Britain;  Venice,  Genoa^  Geneva^ 
and  Hamburgh,  rcfolved  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  neu- 
trality; Sweden  and  Denmark,  notwithftanding  the  remon- 
firances  of  our  court,  furniihed  flipplies  to  the  Trench :  but 
thefe  very  circumftances,  in  all  probability,  have  had  their  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  cmprefs  of  Ruffia  to  make  thofe 
mighty  preparations,  now  oil  foot,  for  a(Stion  next  fummer, 
and  which  are  generally  "jppofc-d  to  be  deftincd,  collateralhv 
for  the  humiliation  of  trance  ;  though  their  ultimate  objeo:, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  uniform  ambition  of  that  great 
princefs,  is,  in  (ome  (hape  or  oiher,  her  own  aggrandiiement*. 
As  the  tranfa£tions  of  Europe  arc,  from  this  period,  fo 
much  conneAed  with  thofe  of  France,  I  fhall  here  dole  this 
ihort  view  of  Englifh  hiflory  with  an  account  cf  fome  of  the 
moft  remarkable  domeftic  occurrence^. 

On  the  22nd  of  January  a  treafury  board  was  held  at 
Carlton  Houic,  when  the  rcuu^ion  of  his  royal  highnefs  the 
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^ce  of  Wales's  eftablifliment  took  place  The  domeftics 
difcharged  are  to  be  paid  their  arrears  up  to  laft  quarter,  and 
then  to  be  eftabliihed  on  a  penfion  of  half  their  falary  during 
their  difmiffal.  On  the  2gth  of  the  fame  month,  lord  George 
Gordon  was  brought  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
Order  to  give  ficunty  for  his  future  good  behaviour,  the  term 
of  his  imprifonment  being  at  an  endj  when,  the  two  perfons 
who  had  offered  not  being  accepted,  the  judges  remanded 
him  back  to  Newgate ;  to  which  he  was  immediately  con- 
duced by  the  proper  officers,  until  he  can  find  fufficient 
Aireties. 

The  miniftry  endeavoured  to  oppofe  the  intrbduftion  of 
French  principles  by  means  of  an  aft  for  reftraining  all  in- 
tercourfe   with  them,  called,  an  aft  for  the  prevention  of 
traiterous    correfpondence ;    and  of  a  ftrift  profecution  of 
every  thing  that  tended  to  fedition.    Lloyd,  the  attorney,  who 
advertifed  the  Fleet  Prifon  to  let,  **  in  the  firft  year  of  En- 
glifli  liberty,"  enjoyed  an  hour  of  notoriety  in  the  pillory  op- 
pofite  to  the  Royal  Exchange.     During  the  firft  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  engine  was  fo  loofely  placed,  that  he  fimply  leaned 
through  it  at  his  comparative  eafe;   an  alteration  however 
was  made  by  order  of  die  (hcriff,  that  it  fhould  be  fhut  clofe. 
The  concourfe  of  people  was  very  great ;  and  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  about  two  hundred  conftables,  G;ood  order  was  pre- 
ferved  during  the  whole  time. — One  Carter,  who  was  in- 
difted  and  found  guilty  of  having  unlawfully  publifhed  a 
fcandalous  and  feditious  libel,  entitled  "An  Addrefs  from  the 
London   Correfponding  Society  to   the  other  Societies  in 
Great  Britain,  united  tor  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  reform 
in  parliament."     The  addrefs  was  an  anfwer  to  that  of  Mr» 
Reeves's  Aflbciation ;  and  Carter  was  fentenced  to  fix  months 
imprifonment  for  having  pafted  up  the  addrefs  at  the  corner 
of  St.  Giles,     The  next  example  was  Daniel  Crichton  for 
uttering  treafonable  words  againft  the  king.    He  was  proved 
to  have  faid,  when  looking  at  the  Regalia  in  the  l^owcr  of 
London  that  he  would  have  no  king  herey  they  had  no  king 
in  Scotland*     He  had  come  up  the  night  before  from  Scot- 
land to  be  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a  tallow  chandler :  ho- 
nourable teftimony  was  made  in  court  by  a  refpeftable  clergy- 
nun  of  his  general  good  charafter,  and  he  hiinfelf  expreflcd 
the  moft  fiftcere  compunftion  for  having  in  an  unguarded 
nioment  of  intoxication  uttered  words  which  in  his  full  re- 
Jcftion  he  would  not  ever  have  fpoken.     He  was  fentenced 
Wevcr  to  three  months  imprifonment. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February,  being  the  laft  day  of  Term,  the 
Wicitor  general  prayed  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  upon  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgh,  James  Davis, 
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J.  Cummins,  Thomas  Townly  M*Can,and  John  Bourne, wfid 
Bad  been  tried  and  convi&ed  for  a  conl|)iracy  to  effe£l  their 
own,  and  the  efcape  of  the  other  prifcncrs  legally  confine^ 
for  Gebt,  and  for  that  purpofe  letting  fire  to,^  and  attempting 
to  deftroy  the  walls  of  the  King's  Bench  Piifon ;  when  they 
were  (everally  fentenced  to  three  vears  imprifonrfient,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  they  are  to  hnd  fecurity  for  their  good 
behaviour  for  three  years :  Burgh  in  two  hundred  pounds^ 
and  two  fureties  in  one  hundred  pounds  each ;  and  the  other 
priCwlers  in  one  hundred  pounds  each,  and  two  fureties  ia 
fifty  pounds  each. — On  the  25th  at  half  paft  fix,  the  three 
battalions  of  guards  deftlned  for  foreign  fervice  were  drawn 
up  on  the  parade  before  the  Horfe  guards.     At  feven  the 
ting,  attended  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York, 
and  feveral  general  ajid  other  officerp,  came  down  the  Mall 
from  Buckingham  Houfe.    His  majefty  was  mounted  upon  a 
beautiful  white  charger,  and  wore  a  general's  uniform.    After 
his  majefty  had  been  about  half  an  hour  on  the  parade,  the 
battalions  paffed  him  by  companies,  moving  to  flow  time, 
^t  officers  faluting  as  tiiey  paffed.     They  then  went  off  by 
Storcy's-gate,  and  took  the  road  to  Greenwich.     When  the 
whole  had  paffed,  his  majefty,  with  his  fuite,  fell  in  the  rear 
of  the  battalions,  and  accwnpanied  them  to  the  place  of  their 
embarkation.     The  march  was  honoured  with  the  prefence 
of  the  queen  and  the  three  eldeft  princeffes.     The  duke  of 
Clarence,  in  a  coach  and  fix,  likewife  ac9ompahied  the  march 
of  the  battalions.     The  embarkation  took  place  immediately 
on  their  arrival  at  Greenwich.     On  the  nth  of  March,  be- 
tween feven  and  eight  o'clock,  a  detachment  of  the  Guards, 
commanded  by  Col.  St.  Leger,  marched  from  the  parade,  in 
St.  James's  Park,  to  the  Tower  wharf,  where  they  embarked, 
accompanied  with  Brook  Watfon,efq.  commiffary  general  for 
Holland.     The  privates  are  all  artificers  of  ability;  the  non- 
commiffioned  have  moft  of  them  been  upon  recruiting  parties, 
and  are  picked  men,  returned  fince  the  departure  of  his  royal 
highnefs  the  duke  of  York.    This  detachment  completes  the 
number  of  Guards  originally  ordered  for  fervice  in  Holland. 

Much  about  the  fame  time,  his  majefty's  attorney  gene- 
ral direSed  an  attachment  to  be  laid  on  a  fum  of  money  lyipg 
in  the  Bank,  to  the  amount  of  ioo,oool.  fterling,  in  die 
name  of  MefTrs  Bourdieu  and  ChoUet,  agents  for  the  French 
Republic. 

On  the  ninth  of  April,  the  following  difagreeable  informa- 
tion, was  received  at  the  fecretaiy  of  ftates  office,  froni 
Nootka  Sound.  Mr.  Hergeft,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Britifh 
Navy,  accompanied  by  Mr.  CJooch,  the  aftronomer,  went  on 
fhore  among  the  natives  (who  are  dcfcribed  by  Mr.  Mear9 
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as  a  Very  quiet  moffenfive  people),  and  from  that  defcription 
having  a  confidence  in  diem,  they  went  unarmed;  the 
lavages,  however,  had  no  fooner  got  them  in  their  poffeffion, 
than  they  fell  upon  them,  and  moft  inhumanly  murdered 
them.  An  armed  party  were  fent  from  the  (hip  *,  but  too 
Ute  to  be  of  any  fervice,  as  the  two  unfortunate  gentlemen 
were  already  murdered,  and  the  horrid  favages  were  prepar- 
ing to  broil  and  eat  them. 

On  the  13th  of  May  Robert  Mackreth,  efq.  M.  P.. was, 
ferought  into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  purfuant  to  order,  to 
receive  judgment  for  giving  a  challenge  to  fir  John  Scott, 
his  majefty^  riien  folicitor  general.  After  reprobating  in 
general  terms  the  pradice  of  duelling,  and  animadverting  on 
me  ctrcumftances  of  this  caufe,  the  court  fentenced  Mr. 
Mackreth  to  be  fined  in  thefum  of  lool.and  to  be  imprifon- 
t&  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  in  the  King's  Bench  Prifon. 

On  the  27th  of  the  fame  month  came  on  before  lord 
Kenyon  and  a  fpecial  jury,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Froft,  the  attorney,  for  fcditious  words 
fpoken  at  the  Percy  coffee-houfe.  The  attorney  general 
addrefled  the  court  on  the  part  of  the  profecution ;  he  then 
called  Meflrs.  Tate,  Savilliac,  Yateman,  and  Bullock,  as  evi- 
dence for  the  crown.  Mr.  Erfkine  addrefied  the  jury  in  a 
^leech  of  great  eloquence,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  The 
jury  retired  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  brought  in 
their  verdift— Guilty.  The  indi£hnent  againft  Mr.  Froft 
ftated,  that  he,  on  the  6th  of  November  laft,  at  the  Percy 
cofFee-houie,  Rathbone  Place,  made  ufe  of  thcfe  feditious 
words :  **  I  am  for  Equality ;  I  fee  no  reafon  why  one  man 
**  ibould  be  greater  than  another ;  I  would  have  no  king ; 
"  and  the  conftitution  of  this  country  is  a  bad  one."  On 
the  19th  of  June,  judge  Afhurft  pronounced  the  fentence 
of  the  court  againft  Mu  Froft.  After  commenting  on  the 
heinoufiiefs  of  his  offence- he  fentenced  the  defendant  to  be 
imprifoned  in  Newgate  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  and 
within  that  time  to  ftand  in  and  upon  the  pillory  at  Charing 
Crols,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two ;  and  after  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  to  enter  into  fecurity  for  five  years, 
himfelf  in  500I.  and  two  fureties  in  2501.  each.  Lord  Ken- 
yon ordered  the  defendant  to  be  ftruck  off  the  Roll. 

The  fettlement  at  New  South  Wales,  it  would  appear,  is 
in  a  very  flourifhing  ftate.  Governor  Philips  has  brought 
fcomc  with  him  very  minute  and  particular  accounts  of  the 
aftuai  fituation  of  the  colony.  By  thefe  we  are  informed, 
ftat  the  fettlers  Were  making  very  confiderable  progrds  in 
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tbe  cultivation  of  their  land,  and  in  rearing  of  line  ftocHc^ 
Every  fettler  had  at  Icaft  one  breeding  fow,  with  fheepy 
gpatSy  and  other  cattle.  The  pafturage  is  uncommonly  fine, 
and  in  great  plenty;  and  fuch  progrefs  had  been  made  in 
clearing  and  cultivating  the  government  lands,  that  nearly 
'  two  thouCuid  acres  were  in  corn  when  the  governor  left  the 
f;rttlement,  with  every  appearance  of  a  luxuriant  crop.  Thcf 
celebrated  Harrington  is  likely  to  become  a  man  of  fbme 
OHifequence  at  hiil.  His  natural  talents  efititle  him  to  a 
more  refpedable  diftin£(ioii  than  that  which  he  enjoved,  and 
we  hope  he  has  tailed  enough  of  the  bad  efFefts  o(  vicious 
courfes  to  abandon  them  entirely.  Major  Grofe  command* 
ant  of  the  New  South  Wales  corps,  and  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  fettlement,  commands  at  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
abfence  of  governor  Philips.  Captain  Nepean  is  fecond  in 
command.  Governor  Philips  tells  many  curious  ftories  of 
his  majefty's  fubjeSs  in  Botany  Bay.  Barrihgton  is  high- 
conftablc  of  the  fettlement,  and  admlnifters  juftice  with  a 
moft  impartial  hand.  There  is  no  feverity  that  will  operate 
to  the  prevention  of  the  natives  dealing  one  another's  cab- 
bages. One  of  the  convifts  has  built  a  comfortable  houfe, 
and  has  cultivated  his  fhare  of  ground  to  great  advantage. 
His  time  is  expired,  but  he  refufes  to  return  to  England, 
and  actually  gives  his  fhare  of  the  government  provifion  to 
his  neighbours,  as  he  is  able  to  live  with  his  family  on  his 
&rm. 

During  the  month  of  July,  died  at  Hopetown-hall,  near 
Edinburgh,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Robertfon,  at  the  furprifing 
age  of  137.  This  modern  patriarch  had  always  lived  in  the 
family  of  the  lords  of  that  place,  whom  he  ferved  in  the  qua- 
lity of  infpe<Slor  oi  the  lead  works,  four  complete  genera- 
tions, befides  the  time  elapfed  fince  the  birth  ci'  the  prefent 
jx>ircffor.  The  funeral  was  celebrated  with  a  decency  that 
does  honour  to  his  noble  patron,  Avho  immediately  befpokc 
an  elegant  monument,  with  an  infcription  expreffive  of  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  of  an  old  and  worthy  fervant,  for  the  fpace 
of  1 10  years.  • 

On  the  30th  of  Auguft,  came  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Muir,  young:r,  of  Hunterfhill,  before  the  High  Court  of 
Jufliciary,  Edinburgh.  He  was  accufcd  of  exciting,  at  dif- 
ferent meetings,  denominated  Societies  for  Reform^  by  means 
of  fi'ditious  fpeeches  and  harangues,  a  fpirit  of  difloyalty  and 
difafF'e£tion  to  the  king  and  the  cftabliihed  government— of 
advifing  and  exhorting  perfons  to  purchafc  and  pcrufc  fediti- 
ous  publications  and  writings^,  calculated  to  promote  a  (|>trit 
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of  difloVHltjr  ami  vlifiir»?tH<m  amont^  his  imj'fly's  fiihjcft'%— . 
of  diftnbucin^  or  cirtfultitiiip;  af-*diti<ms  wntin;»;  or  pul)lit\-i,. 
tion  of  the  Ccml(;ticy  H^>r<'(!uil,or  CHufuiij;  ro  (liilrilxicc  or  citv 
culatc  liich  fiJlticnw  writiiiy^  or  p\iblic;ition—  >f  producing 
inJ  readiiip;  aloud,  in  a  puhllc  inectinp;  or  convDCttion  of 
perfouH,  «  fc'litiouH  mid  iaflammatory  wi  itin^;,  entiil  ^1  «  An 
Aildicfn  from  the  Soci;«ty  of  UniCi^d  Irilh'.nni  in  DuMin  ti> 
the  delegates  for  promofin;!:  a  Rotorni  in  Scotl.uvl*'*  trending 
to  produce  in  llu!  nunds  of  ilu:  pw*opl(!  a  fpiiic  of  itifurrrc- 
lion,   and  of  oppoiitioi)   to    the  clKiWiflicd  i^ovcmm'-Mit; 
and  publicly  approvini^  of,  and  rcC()nunendin|.',,  in  t\\e  fiid 
meeting,   tni«   fcditious,   inflammatory  writiii;;.— 'i'o  thefc 
chnrgcti   Mr.   Muir  plc;ulcd  Noi  Guilty,     Hi*  fiiJ  he  h:ul 
nothing  to  obferve  on  tlu:  relevancy  *,  he*  would  truft  hi  nfu'lf 
to  the  jury.     He  had  f;ivL'n  in,  wm?n  \.\\\  bvf'ire  th-  court, 
a  written  acfMice,  in  which  he  iliH'l:iri*d  rhi*  libel  to  be  filfc,  and 
that  he  would  prvuit  that  he  had  all  alony;  fuhpu-t^il  thf  cott" 
Jiittition.   Beinj^  afked  if  ht*  had  any  otSer  def*fu-{?,  \vi  fiid  he 
rcdcd  upon  hift  own  wriitc-n  diTence.    \\\*.  had  unif>nnly  ud- 
vifcd  the  people  to  puifue  le:";;'!  and  conflitutional  nv-Mlurea, 
M  well  as  to  read  all  boolcs  writtm  upon  the  j^pmI  national 
queftion  of  reform.-— The  jury  Ivinpr  named,  ;\lr.  Muir  dh* 
ji£ftd  to  every  one  of  ihem.     He  i  litl,  that  an  the  j»,rful'*men, 
however  rcfpedlable,  were  all  lubicribLTft  of  the  (n»Mrnith'ii 
Hall  Aflbciation,  and  had  offered  a  reward  for  difcoverimf 
thofe  who  circulated  what  they  dijemed  foilitious  wririnp;s, 
they  had  already  prejudged  him,  and  w.*re  therefor.*  improper 
perfons  to  pafs  unon  liis  aflize.i^-  1  h»:  foiicitor  gentTal,  in 
reply,  f.iid  their  lordlhips  wcM-e  r(|u.dly  prfcliidod,  as  both 
they,  and  every  friend  to  the  conftituticm,  hail  cond  -mn^d  the 
wntinj^s  of  Paine.— Aft«.*r  exanjinin^r  many  witncHlrs  in  be. 
half  of  the  nrofccution,  and  others  on  the  p.irt  cjfthe  dt'fend- 
ant,  the  lord  juftice  Clerk  fummed  i;p  the  evid'mce,  and  com- 
mented with  much  ftrength  of  Lui^juaj^e  on  the  tlillcrenr 
part«  of  it)  but  left  it  to  the  jury  to  draw  thiur  own  conclu* 
fioni;   who  findinji;  hin»  |j;udty  of  the  crimes  charL';ed,  the 
court  fentenced  him  to  be  tranfpiirtcd  beyond  the  fi^as  (to 
fuch  place  aft  hin  m;ijrfly,  with  the  advice  of  hi^  privy  coun- 
cil, (hidl  jud;{e  lin)per)  For  the  fpace  of  foiMteen  years. — Mr. 
Mmr  obierved,  that  thout^h  fome  in  the  court  mi«rht  think 
the  fentencc  too  Imicnt,  and  others  t<io  fcvere,  yet  had  he 
Wen  carried  from  the  bar  to  the  fcaffoM,  he  would  have  met 
kii  iltte  with  equ;d  coolnefs,  fo  convinced  was  he  of  ihc  jufU 
ice  of  hit  condud. 

At  Perth  tf>o,  the  Rev.  Fifche  Palmer  was  foiuul  v^\\\\ty  of 
writing  a  f.*ditioui  hand  bill  \  and  his  fentencc  was  fcv ju 
jrcvi  tranTporUitiojif 
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.  On  the  13th  of  September,  at  night,  prince  Adolphus  ar* 
rived  incog,  at  the  Hanoverian  Office,  Bury-ftreet,  from  the 
Britiih  Camp  before  Dunkirk.  His  royal  highnefs  flept  at 
Mr.  Beft's,  in  Thatched-court,  and  next  morning  fet  off  to 
fee  his  royal  parents  at  Kew  paiaice.  He  came  up  with  his 
helmet  on,  through  which  he  was  cut  One  of  his  eyes  was 
hurt  by  a  blow  which  he  received  in  the  engagement.  His 
coat  alfo  bore  the  marks  of  the  fabre. 

On  the  23rd  of  Oftober  the  peace  of  Birmingham  was 
again  difturbed,  as  follows : — Mr,  Barrs,  linen-draper,  one  of 
the  conftables,  called  on  a  perfon  named  Wood,  who  keeps 
a  little  huckfter's  (hop  in  Lichfield-fteet,  for  payment  of  die 
quota  he  had  been  afl'efled  towards  the  rate  for  reimburfing 
the  fuftbrers  by  the  riots  in  1791.  He  pleaded  his  poverty, 
but,  on  the  conftable  telling  him  he  knew  he  was  able  to 
pay,  and  that  if  he  perfifted  in  his  refufal,  he  muft  diftrain  his 

SCKxds;  Wood  fwore  an  horrible  oath,  that  if  he  touched  a 
ick  of  his  property,  he  would  murder  him,  drawing  at  the 
iamc  time  a  long  carving  knife.  The  conftable,  alarmed  for 
his  fiifety,  prudently  retired  for  farther  fuccour.  In  the  mean 
time,  WiH>d,  to  inflame  and  exafperate  a  large  mob,  which 
had  now  aflembled  about  his  door,  reprefentra  the  rate  as  a 
grievous  impofitioii,  and  the  conftable  as  exceffively  cruel 
and  arbitrary  in  colleding  it.  The  incenfed  mob,  after  pa* 
rading  the  ftreet  with  fliouts  and  hazzas,  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Barr*s  houfe,  in  Temple-row,  where  they  began  to  dirow 
ftones,  &c.  at  the  doors  ai)d  windows,  the  latter  of  wfaidi 
they  totally  demoliftied.  An  order  was  fent  to  the  barracks 
for  the  troops,  on  whofe  arrival  the  mob  took  flielter  in  the 
church-yurd  adjacent,  from  whence,  with  ftones  and  other 
things,  they  infulted  and  greatly  annoyed  the  troops.  The 
church-y«ird  gates  being  uirown  open,  the  militaiy  rode  in 
amoncft  the  mob ;  and  though  the  horfes  were  mudx  incom** 
modeu,  and  fome  a  good  deal  injured  by  the  tomb  ftones, 
they  difpcifcil  the  mob  about  four  o'clock  in  the  nuMrnin^, 
many  of  whom,  in  the  afFrav,  were  dangeroufly  wounded^ 
one  was  killeil,  and  about  thirty  taken  into  cuftody,  and 
lodged  in  the  dungeon.  Next  morning  an  exprds  was  dis- 
patched to  Wolvrrhnmpton  for  two  troops  of  dragoons 
quartered  there.  They  ;u  rived  very  opportunely  about  feven 
in  the  rveninjx,  juir  as  the  mob  vere  proceeding  to  the 
dungei>n  to  vnlur^c  ihcir  ciMifetkiratcs.  The  prifon  was  af- 
tukd  with  i!:rc;u  fury,  with  Lurge  ftones  brickbats,  &c.  but 
the  kcrpcr  ui>d  hi>i  ;»lViftants  within  made  a  vigorous  defence^ 
bv  firing  on  the  mob,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  feveral 
iLui^vrvxiSty  woyLndcu,   A  party  of  the  military,  ho^vcvcr,  ar*r 
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rving,  the  mob  took  to  flight  immediately,  and  the  town 
.  ivas  again  reftored  to  peace  and  fecurity. 

It  is  much  to  be  recrctted,  that  fo  Dad  a  fpirit,  for  f^rm 

time  paft>  has  difplaycd  itfdf  a(  Birmingham,     Their  keca 

iUid  laoHn^  animofities  may  do  their  town  and  common  in-  ' 

tercft  an  irreparable  injury.     The  papifts  of  France  were  f(> 

blinded  by  bigotry,  that  tncy  did  not  fee  that  the  proteftaots, 

whom,  by  repealing  the  cdi^  of  Nnntes,  they  drove  from  th« 

country,  would  carry  their  manufadtures  with  them:   but 

this  hzs  long  fmce  been  realifcd  ^  and  it  ihould  ferve  for  a 

le/Ton  to  every  country  under  heaven.     It  is  ^  devoutly  to 

be  wifhed*^  that  all  commercial  men  would  remember,  that 

it  is  their  intereft  to  prefervc  harmony  and  peace ;  and  that 

quarrels  only  injure  their  common  concerns.     They  may 

feci  pitrafure  at  feeing  a  rival  go  away ;  but  bcfidos  the  con^ 

iidcrations  already  adduced,  it  would  be  ufcfiil  for  thsm  to 

reflect  for  a  moment,  that  the  man  who  leaves  England,  and 

carries  with  him  his  fortune  and  his  flcill,  takes  away  neither 

the  taxes  nor  the  poor ;  and  that  thofe  who  remain  bdiiad 

muft  pay  the  one  and  maintain  the  othiT, 

The  melancholy  intelligence  rcfpedting  the  plague,  which 
raged  in  Philadelphia,  was  confirmed  by  official  notice,  fijrncd 
by  governor  Clinton.  By  a  private  letter,  there  was  informa- 
tion, that  Philadelphia  was  nearly  depopulated.  Upwards  of 
five  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from  thence,  to 
avoid  the  plague,  which  raged  with  fuch  violence,  fubfcquent 
to  the  27th  of  laft  September,  that  upwards  of  Tiiir  hundred 
perfons  aicd  in  thecourfe  of  three  days.  AH  bufincls  had  fub- 
^ded  when  the  laft  accounts  left  Philadelphia. 

On  die  27th  of  November  the  Rev.  William  Winterbot- 
<on,  found  guilty  of  preaching  two  feditious  f^^rmons,  was  foii- 
tenced  for  tne  nrft  offence  to  nay  a  fine  (>f  lool.  to  the  king, 
and  to  be  imprifoned  in  the  New  PriCon  in  Clcrkenwell,  jii 
the  county  of  Middlefcx,  for  the  term  of  two  y^ars ;  for  the 
(eoond  p4^ence,to  pay  a  fine  of  lOoI.  to  the  king,  and  to  be 
imprtfon(^  in  the  New  Prifon  in  Clcrkenwell  for  the-term  of 
two  years,  to  be  computed  after  the  expiration  of  the  firft  im- 
{tfifonment;  and  at  tne  end  of  his  imprifonmcnt  to  give  fe- 
curity for  his  good  behaviour  for  the  term  of  five  yc.irs,  hin  -^ 
(blf  in  500I.  and  two  fureties  in  250I.  each. 

In  addition  to  the  other  calamities  iiifli£t.*d  on  mankind, 
at^is  awful  period,  a  peftilcntial  fever,  which  is  faid  firft  to 
have  appeared  at  Bulam  in  Africa,  and  to  have  been  from 
thence  tranfmitted  to  the  French  Weft  Indies,  made  the 
greateft  havoc  at  Philadelphia,  Upwards  of  five  thoufand  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  from  thence  to  avoid  the  plague,  which 
p^ei  w^tH  fuch  violence  fubf^:(iiicjit  to  the  2ych  of  laft  S';|v 
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tcmber,  that  upwards  of  five  hundred  pcrfons  died  in  the 
courfe  of  three  days.  In  the  month  of  November,  however, 
its  violence  was  much  abated  :  and  by  the  cold  of  winter  it 
may  probably  be  entirely  deftroyed. 

The  arrival  of  a  Turkifh  ambaflador  at  our  court,  in  the 
month  of  December,  naturally  excited  public  curiofity  and 
attention.  The  political  pride,  or  religious  prejudices,  of  the 
,  Ottoman  Porte,  have  hidierto  prevented  it  from  keeping  up 
a  regular  intercourfe  of  this  nature  with  the  other  European 
fiates  ;  but  the  crefcent  of  Mahomet  has  now  been  long  on 
the  wane,  and  the  care  we  took  to  hinder  its  total  extinction, 
may  have  humbled  the  arrogance,  and  awakened  the  grati* 
tude,  of  the  Grand  Signior.  Some  important  commercial 
regulations,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  the  efFeft  of  this  embafly;  and 
thus  a  new  inftance  will  be  furnifhed  of  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  trade  in  humanizing  mankind. 

During  this  year,  the  militia  were  called  out;  fordficationt 
were  ftrengthened;  and  the  apprehenfions  of  danger  increaled 
by  preparations  for  fafetv.  Thus  political  warmth,  by 
ftrengthening  the  hands  of  miniftry  for  the  prefent,  has  left 
an  example  that  may  palfy  the  hands  of  future  adminiflrations, 
and  even  (hake  the  foundation  of  the  Bridfh  government. 

The  enormities  committed  by  the  French,  who  threatened 
to  (pread  democritical  licentioufncfs  all  around  them,  continui> 
ed  in  Britain  a  fpirit  of  hoftile  indignation  and  refiftance.  As 
the  feafon  advanced,  and  the  winter  approached,  a  benevolent 
proje6):  was  fet  on  foot,  intended,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  to 
found  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  war,  and, 
by  an  artful  addrefs  to  the  generoftty  of  the  people,  to  lead 
them  into  a  notion  that  they  were  its  genuine  authors  and 
patrons.  A  fubfcription  was  opened  by  fome  agents  of  the  mi* 
niftry>  for  ^'arm  clothing  to  the  Britifh  troops  ferving  on  die 
continent.  Some  called  this  elemofynary  manoeurve,  low 
cunning,  and  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  unconftitutional,  as  no 
iirmed  force  ought  to  be  maintained  without  the  exprefe  con^ 
fent  of  parliament ;  and  as  it  was  the  duty  of  government  to 
provide  all  things  neceflary  for  the  public  fervice  at  die  pub« 
lie  expcncc,  and  raifed  by  equitable  impofts.  Others  con* 
iidcred  it  as  an  homage  to  the  nation  of  the  iame  kind  with 
that  paid  by  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  to  their  fub* 
je(Sls,  when,  inftead  of  impofing  taxes,  they  gracioufly  ao 
cepted  benevolences  or  voluntary  contributions. 

A  great  failure  happened  in  many  of  our  great  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  houfes;  as  appeared,  at  fim  fight,  on  ac-;- 
count  of  the  war,  which  cut  off  our  intercourfe  with  our 
nearcft  and  gruateft  cuflomer ;  but,  as  odiers  more  paradoxi<r 
cally  affirmed,  through  the  very  cxtcnfion  of  trade  and  mer«' 
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tantile  advehture.  Whatever  was  the  caufe  of  this  failure, 
ftdminiftration,  very  properly,  endeavoured  to  obviate  its 
worft  cffefis  by  dirfributing,  in  tlic  way  of  loan  on  pledges, 
or  depofits  of  goods,  fix  iniUions  fterling.  This  plan  ha4 
the  double  effeft  of  preventing  much  of  that  calamity  which 
muft  otherwife  have  enfued,  and  of  conciliating  the  attach* 
ment  of  numbers  to  the  pref  ;nt  government. 

The  following  treaties  for  fabfidics,  were  entered  intCH 
during  this  year  oetween  Great  Britain  and  other  countries* 
The  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffcl,  engages  to  keep  in  readi- 
ue6  for   fervice,    for  the   fpace   of    three   years,  twelve 
diouiand  men.     By  a  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  HelTe 
Darmftadt,  ^  corps  of  three  thoufand  troops  of  that  country 
is  taken  into  the  Britifli  pay.     By  a  treaty  with  the  mar- 
grave of  Baden,  a  corps  of  troops  including  (even  hundred  and 
fifty-four  men,  is  likewife  taken  into  the  Britifti  fervice. 
Toe  treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  grants  to  his  Sardinian 
jnajefty  the  fum  of  200,oool.  fterling  annually,  during  the 
wHole  courfe  of  the  war.     The  treaty  with  the  king  of  the 
two  Sicilies  covenants,  ,that  his  Sicilian  majefty  <^  (hall  unite 
to  the  forces  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  in  order  that  he  may 
employ  them  in  the  Mediterranean,  either  conjun£^ly  or  in 
coiKert  with  his  own  military  and  naval  forces,  a  body  of 
fix  thoufand  land  troops,  as  well  as  four  {hips  of  the  line, 
four  frigates,  and  four  fhips  of  war."     The  fubfiftence  and 
forage  cf  the  faid  corps  are  to  be  fupplied  by  this  country,  as 
ibon  as  it  (hall  have  quitted  the  dominions  of  his  Sicilian 
iaue(hr.   His  Britannic  majefty  engages  to  ^^  keep  a  rcfpe(S):- 
able  fleet  of  (hips  of  the  line  m  the  Mediterranean,  as  long 
as  Ac  danger  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  operations  which 
-th^(hall  undertake  againft  the  common  enemy  (hall  require: 
ana  his  (aid  majefty  engages  to  take  fuch  arrangements  as 
fliall  be  moft  proper  for  maintaining,  either  by  his  own 
&rces,  or  in  concert  with  the  other  maritime  powers  engaged 
in  diis  war,  a  decided  fuperiority  in  that  fca,  and  to  provide, 
by  diis  means,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  Sicilian  majcny's  do- 
minions.'* 

During  this  year  alfo,  after  many  petitions  had  been  pre* 

failed  to  the  houfe  of  commons  from  various  parts  of  the 

country,  praying  for  a  reform  in  the  parliamentary  rcprcfcnt- 

arion,Mr.  Grey  brought  forward  a  petition  from  the  Friends 

^  the  People^  containing  an  ample  detail  of  tlie  mifchiefs 

^ich  had  originated  from  the  corruptions  of  the  Ic^iflative 

.  |>o<ly,  the  baneful  effedls  of  miniftcrial  Influence,  and  of  the 

interpbfition  of  the  peerage;    and  pledging  thcmfjlvcs  to 

.   prove,  by  the  moft  irrefragable  teftimoiiy,  the  truth  of  every 

''ertion  contained  in  the  oody  of  this  mcmgrial.    The  part 
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which  Mr.  Pitt  w'as  called  upon  to  aft,  on  the  prefcnt  OCCI* 
fion,  w.is  of  a  difficult  nature,  Stigmatifcd  by  his  aiitsigontfts 
as  a  determined  apoftate,  fufpeftcd  by  many  of  his  friends  of 
ficklencfs  and  irrefolution,  he  ^^'us  t)ound  either  to  renounot 
the  error  in  which  he  had  lUTfifted  fo  long,  or  demonftrate 
that  the  evils  likely  to  enfue  from  a  reform  of  reprcfcntadon 
were  of  greater  nngnitude  than  any  which  could  be  expeded 
from  the  continuance  of  the  prefejit  eftablifhed  modeof  elec« 
tion.  Without  deviating^  however,  from  the  principles  he 
had  originally  adopted,  he  difplayed  the  impropriety  of  carrr* 
ing  them  into  execution  at  the  prefcnt  crilis  ;  and  thoueh  he 
did  not  pretend  to  quctHon  the  expediency  of  fome  rcrorm- 
ation,  yet  he  fluwed  the  ncceffity  of  granting  with  cautioiii 
and  denying  with  rcfolution. 

In  whatever  nfpecl  this  complicated  queftion  is  viewed^ 
the  neccffity  of  circumfpeftion  will  become  more  apparent.  If 
arbitrary  power  is  to  be  fhunned  on  the  one  hand,  licendoul^ 
ncfs  and  anarchy  mutl  be  avoided  on  the  other;  and  in  U* 
dcavouring  to  remove  the  ill  efFefts  of  an  inadequate  repre- 
fentation,  we  (uight  to  be  careful  to  avoid  the  inftitution  oft 
reprefontative  body  without  ref|>eftability,  fuperintended  byan 
executive  power  dclKiiutc  of  any  controling  influence*  ihc 
perpetual  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  poftpone  a  par* 
liamentary  reform  furnifti  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  its  neoefr 
ftty,  and  afford  the  happieft  omens  of  the  beneficial  conle* 
quences  with  wh*»ch  it  would  be  attended.  While  the  mem* 
hers  of  n^ery  admlniftratUn  which  has  been  formed  fince  flie 
revolution,  have  watched  every  opportunity  to  extend  die 
power  of  the  cn)wn,  they  have  leiz«'d  with  equal  ardour 
every  Oixaiion  which  ofR^rcd  for  diminishing  tlie  authority  of 
the  pe<^p)e.  And  if,  in  confequence  of  the  fuccefs  of  mk 
machinations,  uKafures  have  been  carried  into  efledl  under 
the  f.in<JUon  of  the  lloufe  of  Commons,  contrary  to  the  In- 
terefts,  and  advcrfc  to  the  wiflies,  of  the  nation,  it  muft  in* 
rvitably  follow,  that  that  body  can  no  longer  be  deemed  the 
organ  by  which  the  general  will  is  conveyed ;  and  inftead  of 
beir.g  regarded  as  the  unblafled  direftors  of  fovercign  autlio- 
rity,  nuiil  be  confidered  as  the  pafGvc  tools  of  minifterial 
dcfpotifm.  So  peifedly  well  perfuaded  arc  the  enemies  of 
reform  of  this  dilemma,  that,  without  endeavouring  to  give  it 
an  anfwt.  r,  ihry  have  conftantly  aimed  at  evading  the  queftion 
by  pleading  the  impropriety  of  entering  upon  the  di(cuiSoil| 
(/r  b(^KHy  att.'mpting  to  cut  the  knot  which  they  cannot  un« 
h>of.*,  by  Ui-nyuig  the  principlos  on  which  the  enquiry  il 
f.nuKleJ,  though  congenial  to  every  nuxim  of  Brittlh  juriP 
fTudcrii  (',  at\d  every  ena;:hnent  ot  Britifh  legiflation*  filii 
d}oui>h  the  lattur  of  thefe  obje<5lioiis  might  have  come  fi%Bi 
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the  mouth  of  Wal pole,  yet  the  fuperior  fenfc  of  the  nati')ri 
would  now  turn  with  difUain  from  the  repetition,  and  the  iu* 
pcrior  virtue,  or  more  confummatc  modefty  of  the  prefent 
adminiftration  has  taught  them  to  reje£l  it  with  equal  con- 
tempt.  But  this  conceffion  is  attended  with  no  beneficial 
influence ;  it  only  furnifties  the  means  of  a  more  plaufible 
deception,  by  flattering  the  people  with  the  profpedl  of  ac- 
quiring privileges  whidi  can  never  be  reduced  into  poffcffion, 
or  enjoyed  in  pnuSlice.  The  enjoyment  of  rights  which  are 
fbundea  on  the  immutable  principles  of  truth,  arc  ftill  made 
to  depend  on  the  fludluating  prejudices  and  contraftcd  views 
of  interefted  individuals  :  but  iniprifoned  violence  will  at  lad 
have  vent,  and,  unlefs  its  fury  is  diverted,  muft  burfl:  in 
thunder  on  the  head  of  the  opprcflfor.  In  anfwer  to  all  thefe 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  reform,  it  may,  however,  be  urged, 
that  its  advocates  conftantly  refer  to  an  ideal  era  of  perfcition 
to  which  the  conftitution  never  attained,  and  which  never 
exifled  but  in  the  conceptions  of  thefe  prmeftors.  They 
complain  of  the  mifchiefs  which  the  prefent  (yftem  produces, 
but  lave  they  duly  confidered  whether  thefe  mconveniencies 
are  not  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  the  neceflfary  imperfection  of 
CVOT  human  inftitution,  than  to  the  corruption  of  minifters, 
or  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ?  Can  they  produce  any 
form  of  political  inftitution  which  can  b^  experimentally 
ihewn  to  have  produced  fo  much  good,  with  fo  fmall  a  por- 
tion of  evil,  as  the  conftitution  at  prefent  eftabliftied?— The 
neceffity  of  a  reform  is  generally  allowed ;  and  in  order  to 
juftii^  a  claim  of  relief,  the  nature  of  the  grievance  ought  to 
be  diftindly  propofed,  and  the  remedy  to  oe  applied  fpjcifi- 
•dlyfliated. 

On  die  13th  of  January,  Mr.  Margarot,  ac- 
eufcd  of  different  feditious  praftices,  wastried    A.  D.  1794. 
before  die  High  Court  of  Jufticiary,  at  JEdin- 
burg^     After  a  long  trial,  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and 
he  was  fentenccd  to  fourteen  years  tranfportation   beyond 
,the  foas.     Before  he  went  to  be  tried,  a  great  crowd  aflembled 
It  his  loddngs  in  Leith-ftreet  about  ten  o'clock,  and  he  was 
craduStea  with  a  wreath  or  arch  held  over  him,  with  infcrip- 
tions  of  Reafifij  LiberU^  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the  like. 
About  die  middle  of  the  Norrii  Bridge,  however,  the  caval- 
cade was  met  by  the  lord  provoft,  (herifF,  conftables,  peace- 
•lEceTS,  &c.  and  immediately  difperfed.    The  arch  was  de- 
Qiolilhed,  and  its  fupporters  were  taken  into  cuftody.     A 
preflgane  attended  to  affift  the  peace  officers.   Mr.  Margarot 
4cn  wdked  to  the  court,  efcorted  by  die  lord  provoft  and 
fl^erifl^,  and  no  difturbance  enfued.  ' 
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On  the  9th  of  February,  the  arrival  of  the  Swallow  Packet 
at  TorbaVy  with  the  moft  noble  marquis  CornwaUis  and  part 
of  his  fuite,  was  announced  at  the  India  Houfc.  The  Swal* 
low  left  Madras  the  loth  of  Oftober,  when  all  the  prefiden*- 
cies  and  pofleffions  of  the  company  were  in  an  unexampled 
ftatc  of  profperity ;  five  lacks  of  ragodas  had  been  tsnt  t» 
Bengal  from  Madras,  and  there  were  ftill  five  lacks  reauun- 
ing  in  the  treafury  of  Fort  St.  George.  Tippoo  Saib  had 
made  all  his  payments. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  came  on,  before  the  High  Court 
of  JulHciary,  the  trial  of  Jofeph  Gerald,  efquire,  late  of 
Bloomfbury  fquare,  London.  The  accuiation,  at  the  inftance 
of  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  charged  him  with  being  a 
member  of  a  fcditious  aflfociation,  calleS  "  The  Britijb  Qb- 
vcntiouy*  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  November  and  Decern* 
bcr  lait;  and  that  on  the  21ft  and  28th  of  November  he 
made  addrefles  of  a  feditious  nature  to  the  members  of  the 
faid  convention.  The  indiftment  alfo  charged  Mr.  Gerald 
witii  beinc;  prefent  in  the  convention,  when  the  magiftrates 
and  fhcrift  went  to  difperfe  the  members.  The  libd  was  re* 
llriAed  to  an  arbitrary  pimiihment.  When  the  court  inet» 
before  the  libel  was  read  over,  Mr.  Gerald  objected  to  the 
lord  juftice  Clerk  fitting  on  the  bench.  Upon  this  his  lord* 
Ihip  rofe,  and  lord  Henderland  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Gerald 
then  prefcntcd  a  written  minute,  containing  the  fpedfic  ob- 
jedions  to  his  lordfhip's  fitting  on  the  bench,  and  the  b&% 
which  he  offered  to  prove  in  fupport  of  thefe  objedions* 
They  were,  that  his  lordihip  had  prejudged  his  cauie ;  inaf- 
much  as,  fome  time  fince,  when  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Rochead 
of  Invcrleith,  he  faid,  "  What  would  they  think  of  fendim 
*'  Margarot  to  Botany  Bay,  and  giving  him  a  whipping  alibf 
He  dciircd  that  this  minute  might  be  entered  in  the  records 
of  the  court. — ^Their  lordfhips,  in  general,  were  of  opinion^ 
that  the  objctS^ion  was  not  well  founded,  for  the  words  alluded 
to  were  merely  part  of  a  convcrfation  at  table;  and  could 
any  man  fuppofe,  diat  fuch  language  could  have  any  influence 
upon  a  judicial  procedure?  Would  it  be  proper  to  give  force 
to  fuch  a  charge,  f\)unded  on  a  few  loofe  words,  and  not  at 
all  connedcd  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  writ,  nor  delivered  in 
the  capacity  of  a  judge  ?  If  fuch  obje&ions  were  to  be  tole- 
rated, they  might  be  attended  with  the  moft  dangerous  con- 
fcquenccs.  Ir  was  throwing  an  indignity  upon  the  couit^ 
and  was  intended  as  a  foul  afperfon  upon  the  character  of 
that  refpectable  and  le;irned  judge,  who  was  vice  prefident 
of  the  court,  and  who  added  honour  to  the  bench.  Suppoie 
L^.iiL  iltch  ws>r<Js  really  had  been  fpokea,  how  could  thej  tend 
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t6  prejudice  the  caufe  of  Mr.  Gerald,  when  it  remained  with 
a  jury  to  try  him  ?  One  of  their  lorcUhips  remarked,  that  the 
eharee  againft  the  defendant,  if  true,  was  highly  aggravated 
by  tSe  ill-founded  charge  he  had  now  made  upon  that  re- 
rpe£table  judge ;  and,  if  a  vcrdift  were  found  againft  him  by 
the  jury,  %e  would  not  fay  but  he  might  conjider  fourteen  years 
tranfportation  as  too  fmali  a  punifhmcnt  to  be  infliflcd.  lu 
the  cafe  of  Mr.  Margarot,  he  hefitatcd  much  whether  four- 
teen years  ought  to  be  the  punifhment,  or  whether  one  more 
feverc  fliould  t)e  impofcd  5  for,  he  confidered  the  conduft  of 
that  perfon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  trial,  as  highly  rcprehcnfible. 
The  accu^tion  which  the  defendant  now  made  might  origi- 
nate in  malice.  Their  lordfhips  refumed  the  coniidcration 
of  die  obje6lion,  and  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  irrelevant, 
and  ought  to  be  rejefted.  Upon  this  the  lord  chief  juftice 
Clerk  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  indidlmcnt  was  then 
read  over,  to  which  the  defendant  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  Mr. 
Gillies  then  addrefTed  the  court  in  defence  of  Mr.  Gerald. 
The  pleadings  on  both  fides  continued  till  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  when  the  jury  withdrew,  and  brought  in  a  verdift 
next  morning  at  eleven  o*clock,  unanimoufly  finding  the  Pan^ 
nel  Guibyj  \vhcn  the  lords  paflfed  fentence  of  banilhmcnt  be- 
yond the  feas  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen  years  *. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  lord  Cornvrallis  was  prefcnted  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  which  the  court  of  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council,  had  unanimoufly  voted  to  his 
Jordfhip,  on  the  happy  conclufion  of  the  late  war  in  India. 
After  the  ufual  oath  was  adminiftered  at  the  Manfion  Houfe, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  Wilkes  addrcflcd  the  noble  marquis  on  his 
meritorious  conduft  in  the  Eaft.  A  very  magnificent  enter- 
tainment was  provided  by  the  lord  mayor.  'I 'he  tables  were 
decorated  with  a  number  of  emblematical  orniiments.  From 
triumphal  arches,  warlike  trophies,  and  di(Fcrent  figures  were 
fufpended.  At  the  principal  table  were  two  hiftorical  pic- 
tures in  variegated  funding,  of  the  delivery  of  the  hoftages 
from  the  Sultan  to  marquis  Cornwallis,  and  in  the  key  ftonc 
of  ai)  ornamental  and  very  elegant  aich,  the  arms  of  his  lord- 
fliip  united  with  the  arms  and  fupporters  of  London.  The 
front  of  the  Manfion  Houfe  was  illuminated  in  a  fiipcrior 
ftylc;  and  on  the  centre,  between  the  two  columns,  was  iiu- 

*  Mr.  Gerald  was  l)om  in  the  Weft  Indies,  wlicrc  he  inluTircd  confi- 
dcrablc  property.  His  firft  rcfidence  in  this  country  was  untlcr  the  r».of 
«*?  Dr.  1  arr,  wirh  whom  he  remained  for  a  numljcr  of  years.  When  lie 
Wt  the  care  of  his  learned  inftruttor,  he  returned  to  tlie  Weft  Indi.s, 
>»henihc  married,  and  where  his  wife  now  rcfides.  i\\  x\m  latly  lu*  hud 
twochiUrcn,  who  arc  now  alive,  and  at  Icho  >1  in  this  cnnnrry.  Mr, 
tiaald  it  at  this  time  no  more  than  thirty -four  years  of  a^jc. 
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troduced  a  verv  large  and  exquifitely  well  painted  tranfpa-* 
rency,  of  the  delivering  the  two  fons  of  the  Sultan,  by  the 
ambaflaclor  to  the  noble  marquis  Cornwallisy  with  feveral 
figures  :is  large  as  life,  executed  by  Mr.  Singleton,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Powell. 

On  the  2ad  of  May,  Mr.  Stone,  a  coal-merchant,  of 
Rutland-ftreet,  Thames-ftrect,  was  taicen  up  on  a  charge  of 
high  treafon;  and,  after  various  examinations  was  committed 
to  Newgate  for  trial. 

On  the  1 2th  cf  May,  the  following  meflage  from  his  ma- 
jcfty  war  prefcntcd  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  "  His  ma- 
jcfty  huviiig  received  information  that  the  fcditious  pradices 
which  have  been  fome  time  carried  on  by  certain  focieties  in 
London,  in  corrclpondence  with  focieties  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  have  lately  been  purfued  with  increaied  afti- 
vity  and  bolJiiefs,  and  have  been  avowedly  direfted  to  the 
objecft  of  aflembling  a  prefended  general  convention  of  the 
people,  in  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  authority  of  parlia* 
men  ,  and  on  principles  fubverfive  of  the  exifting  laws  and 
cc'iltitution,  and  dirt  ctly  tending  to  the  introduction  of  that 
fvllem  of  anarchy  and  confufion  which  has  fatally  prevailed 
in  France,  hr.s  given  direftion^;  for  feizing  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  the  faid  focieties  in  London,  which  have  been  feized 
accordinixly;  and  thcfe  books  and  papers  appearing  to  contain 
matter  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  public  intercft,  his 
majefty  has  given  orders  for  laying  them  before  the  houfe  of 
Commons;  and  his  majefty  recommends  it  to  the  houfe  to 
confid^r  the  fame,  and  to  take  fuch  meafures  thereupon  as 
may  appear  to  be  neceffary  for  effectually  guarding  againft 
the  further  profecution  of  thcfe  dangerous  dcfigns,  and  for 
prcferving  to  his  majefty's  fubjefts  the  enjoyment  of  the 
bkllings  derived  to  them  by  the  conftitution  happily  efta- 
blifti'-d  in  thcfe  kingdoms." 

In  confrquence  of  this  meflage,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  i6th,def- 
canted  on  the  danger  which  threatened  the  conftitution  of 
th  -  country,  and  the  meditated  d':ftru6tion  of  la^-s,  Hbert)', 
ana  propcrtj'.  It  called,  he  fiiid,  for  the  immediate  interfe- 
rence of  parliament;  and  he  was  forry  to  (ay,  that  the  exi- 
gency of  the  cafe  appeared  to  be  fo  urgent,  as  to  require  one 
of  tlie  ^'ongeft  n-jafurcs  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  that 
houfe  to  adopt ;  a  meafure,  which  for  a  while  deprived  the 
fub'cdt  of  one  of  his  dcarott  rights ;  but  a  right  which,  for 
the  fiit'eiy  of  the  v/hole,  wculd,  he  trufted,  for  a  (hort  time 
be  cheerfully  rcfigned.  ^^''hat  he  alluded  to  were  the  benefits 
of  the  Habeas  Ccrpus  Atf^  the  fufpenfion  of  which  he  then, 
in  eft'eiSi:,  propofed,  by  movine  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
"  to  empower  his  nmjefty  to  lecurc  and  detain  fjch  perfons 
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as  his  majefty  may  fufpedl  of  confpiring  againft  his  perfon 
aad  government.  Mr.  Fox  and  fevcral  other  members 
oppoied  the  motion  at  great  length,  on  the  ground  that  the 
neceffity  of  die  cafe  did  not  call  for  fuch  a  meafure.  ^^  From 
the  revolution,"  Cud  they  « to  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
pretenfions  of  the  houfc  of  Stuartj  the  wifdom  of  our  an- 
ceftors  did  not  deem  the  exiftence  of  a  zealous,  powerful, 
and  indefatigable  Jacobite  party  a  fufficient  reafon,  without 
overt  afts  of  rebeUipn,  or  auflual  exifting  confpiracy,  for  fub- 
je£Kng  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  whole  Icingdom  to  the  will 
of  a  few  individuals."  The  neceffity  and  expediency  of  the 
meafure  were  warmly  defended  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  other  able 
fpcakers.  The  bill  therefore,  in  a  few  days,  paflcd  both 
houfes,  and  received  the  royal  aflent. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  D.  Adams,  formerly  clerk  in  the 
Auditor's  office,  and  fecretary  to  the  fociety  for  Conftitutional 
Information,  and  Mr.  Hardy,  fecretary  to  the  London  Cor- 
refponding  Society,  were  taken  into  cuftody.   The  Rev.  Je- 
remiah Joyce,  private  fecretary  to  lord  Stannope,  and  tutor  to 
lord  M^on,  was  alfo  fecured;  and  foon  after,  Mr.  Thelwall, 
die  political  kSfurer^  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  Richter,  Mr.  Lovatt, 
and  Mr.  Home  Tooke.     On  the  19th  of  May,  after  cxaini- 
nations  before  the  privy  council,  diefe  fix  were  committed  to 
die  Tower,  "charged  with  high  treafon.     The  prifoners  were 
conduced  to  feparate  apartments.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Joyce 
Was  put  into  the  houfe  of  the  head  gaoler,  Grauz,  guarded ' 
by  two  wardens,  and  two  foldiers  outfide  the  door ;  and  no 
perfon  on  any  account  was  permitted  to  have  acccfs  to  him. 
Citizen  Tooke  was  condufled  to  the  houfj  of  the  head 
gaoler,  Kinghorn,  with  the  fame  guard.     Thelwall,  whole 
reftlefs   conduft   caufed   great   uneafmefs    in   the    mind   of 
Timms,  the  meffenger,  was  fent  to  the  apartments  formerly 
occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots.     Lovatt 
and  Richter  were  put  into  different  ftrong  apartments  in  tlie 
White  Tower.     Bonney  was  conduced  to  an  apartnunt  in 
the  caft  wing,  with  the  lame  orders  and  guard.     Toolce  was 
in  high  fpirits,  and  exprefled  his  thanks  to  the  executive  go- 
vernment^ for  the  care  they  took  of  the  health  of  him  and  his 
companions,  in  providing  them  with  country  lodjrings,     Bon- 
ncjr  was  alfo  in  good  fpirits.    Joyce  and  Richfr  were  fcvcrc-ly 
and  fenfibly  affected,  and  wept  bitterly.     Thelwall  was  jrar- 
ticularly  riotdus  and  impertinent,  bravadoing  every  thing, 
and  treating  every  perfon  with  contempt. 

About  this  time  accounts  were  received  of  lord  Macart- 
ney's fafc  arrival,  and  moft  honourable  reception,  at  the  court 
of  Pekin.  His  lordfhip  arrived  on  board  the  Lion  man  of 
^,  acco9ipaaied  by  the  Jackall  brig,  and  company's  Ihip, 
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JfJsndoJiany  at  Macao,  about  the  middle  of  June.  M19  lor^ 
{hip  did  not  immediately  land-^  but  fir  George  Staunim  aqi) 
his  fon,  a  remarkably  accompliihed  yoHng  man^  and  emk 
nently  converfant  in  the  Chinefe  language,  went  oil.  ihorlBj^' 
with  Mr.  Br  own  J  Mr.  Irwine^  and  Mr.  Jackfon.  Lordt 
Macartney  a^erwards  proceeded  on  his  embaflyi  arid 
reached  Limpo,  on  the  coaft  of  China,  a  little  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Yellow  River.  Two  mandarins  of  thehighcft 
order  went  off,  to  pay  him  the  firft  writ,  and  communicate 
the  imperial  welcome.  His  lordfhip  returned  their  vii^t,  on 
Ihore.  He  then  proceeded  with  his  ftaff  and  fuite,  civil  anj 
military,  in  boats,  up  the  Yellow  River,  oh  his  way  to  Pcr 
Icin.  The  forms  of  audience  being  adjufted  in  the  moft  ho? 
nourafole  manner  for  the  B^itifh  embalTy,  |iis  ^o^^dfhip  waii 
jeceived  by  the  emperor  with  the  higheft  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion  and  refpe£t ;  and  had  the  honour  of  bein^  feated  on  this 
left  hand  of  his  majejiy.  The  pi  efents,  which  are  fuperior 
in  value  and  variety  to  any  that  have  ever  been  known  6ti^ 
iimilar  occafions,  were  moft  gracioufly  received;^  and  the 
bufinefs  of  the  embafly  was  commenced,  with  the  faireft  ap- 
pearance of  the  moft  favourable  ifiue,  and  the  eftabliilunent 
of  folid  and  extenfive  advantages  to  Great  Britain,  The  lifii( 
zndjackall  had  returned  to  Macao ;  and  the  Hindoftan  wai( 
daily  expedited  from  the  ifland  of  Cliufan.  Lord  Macartney 
was  to  come  by  land  from  Pekiii  to  Canton,  where  a  melt 
magnificent  houfe  was  preparing  for  his  reception.  Wh?it 
an  mterefting  journey— one  thoufand  miles  through  China  t* 
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ENGLAND  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  word  for  the 
feat  of  learning  and  the  mufes.  Her  great  Alfred  cultivat- 
ed both,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  when  barbarifm  and  igno^ 
ranee  overfpread  the  reft  of  F.urope ;  nor  lias  there  fince  his 
time  been  wanting  a  continual  fucceflion  of  learned  men,  who 
have  diftinguiftied  themfclves  by  their  writings  or  ftudies. 
In  the  dark  ages,  Roger  Bacon  was  a  prodigy  of  learning, 
and  natural  philofophy*  He  was  a  forerunner  in  fcience  to 
the  great  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  as  the  latter  was  to  Sir  liaac 
Newton.  He  lived  under  Henry  III.  and  died  at  Oxford 
about  the  year  1 204.    Chaucer,  the  father  of  £ngli{h  poetry, 

wa$ 
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Vipat  the  brighteft  omtoent  of  the  court  of  Edvrard  III.  Hfa 
Canterbury  Tales  abound  with  much  true  humour,  and  plea- 
fentry.  He  had,  however,  many  difadvantages  to  ftruggle 
with,  from  which  his  contemporaries  were  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  free,  William  the  Conqueror  had  attempted  to  extirpate 
flie  Englifti  tongue.  The  Norman  language  was  ordered 
to  be  ufed  in  2ul  public  writings,  and  taugnt  in  all  public 
fchpols.  It  was  alfo  the  dialed  of  the  court.  That  badgtf 
of  iia very  Was  only  aboliftied  by  Edward  III.  It  had  continu- 
ed almoft  three  hundred  years.  Chaucer  had  therefore  to 
create,  or  at  leaft  to  form  a  new  dialeft.  This  circumftance 
ought  alwa)^  to  be  attended  to  in  contemplating  the  writings 
of  our  venerable  bard;  as  it  alone  can  account  for  that  prodi- 
gious difference  obfervable,  after  all  his  diligence,  between  the 
progrefs  of  Englifh  manners,  and  of  the  Englifli  language. 
Had  things  continued  to  proceed  in  their  natural  order,  Chau- 
cer's ftyle  would  now  have  been  nearly  as  intelligible  as  that 
of  Shakfpeare. 

Since  the  reformation,  England  rcfembles  a  galaxy  of  lite- 
rature, and  it  is  but  doing  juftice  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  though  otherwife  a  dangerous  and  profligate  minifter, 
to  acknowledge  that  both  his  example  and  encouragement 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  polite  arts,  and  greatly  contributed 
fo  the  revival  of  claflical  learning  in  England,  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth advanced  many  perfons  of  confummate  abilities  to  high 
fanks,  both  in  churcn  and  ftate;  but  flie  feems  to  have  conli- 
dered  their  literary  accomplifliments  to  have  been  only  fecon- 
dary  to  their  civil.  In  this  fhe  (hewed  herfelf  a  great  politi- 
cian, but  (he  would  have  been  a  more  amiable  queen  had  fhe 
raifed  genius  from  obfcurity;  for  though  fhe  was  no  flranger 
fo  Spencer's  mufe,  fhe  fuff*ered  herfelf  to  be  fo  much  impoled 
upon  by  a  t  Aelcfs  minifter,  that  the  poet  languished  to  death 
in  obfcurity.  Though  fhe  tailed  the  beauties  of  the  divine 
Shakfpeare,  yet  we  know  not  that  they  v/ere  diflinguiflied  by 
any  particular  a<3:s  of  her  munificence;  but  her  parhmony  was 
nobly  fupplied  by  her  favourite  the  earl  of  EfTex,  the  politefl 
fcholar  of  thb  age,  and  his  friend  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
who  Wene  liberal  patrons  of  genius. 

Queen  Elizabeth  herfelf  was  truly  and  fubflantially  learn- 
rf,  hiaving  fludied  the  befl  ancient  as  well  as  modern  authors^ 
and  being  an  uncommon  miflrcfs  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
tongues.     The  confinement  and  perfecutions  of  her  youth 
afforded  fcope  for  the  acquifition  of  eminent  intelleftual  at- 
tainments ;   and  Roger  Afcham  was  one  of  her  preceptors. 
How  well  fkilled  fhe  was  in  the  Greek  language,  was  mani- 
feft  from  her  writing  a  comment  on  Plato,  and  from  her 
tranHating  into  Latin  a  dialogue  of  Xenophoji,  two  orutions 
3         *  of 
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of  Ifocratcs,  and  a  play  of  Euripides.  Into  Englifli  tbe 
tranflatcd  Plutarch  de  Curiofitate.  Her  verfions  from  Vaidn 
autl.ors  into  her  own  tongue  were  Bocthius's  Confolation  of 
Philofophy,  Salluil's  Jugurthine  war,  and  part  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  With  her  general  learning,  Qiieen  Elizabeth 
united  an  uncommon  readinefs  in  fpeaking  the  Latin  fan* 
guage;  a  talent  which  feme  very  gocxi  fcholars  do  not  poilcfs^ 
though  it  was  more  frequent  in  that  age  than  it  is  in  the  pre- 
fent.  l*his  talent  (he  difplayed  in  three  orations ;  one  deliver- 
ed in  the  univcrfity  of  Cambridge,  and  two  in  the  univcrfity 
of  Oxford.  An  extraordinary  inilance  of  her  ability  in  thjs 
w;iy  was  exhibited  in  a  rapid  piece  of  ^oquence  with  which 
flic  interrupted  an  infolent  ambaflador  from  Poland.  ^  Hav- 
**  ing  ended  her  Aation,  {he  lion-like  rifin|r/'  lay  the  hifto- 
riuns,  ^^  daunted  the  malapert  orator  no  lefs  with  her  flately  port 
and  majcftic  departure,  than  with  thctartnc(s  of  her  prmccly 
checks;*'  ?.nd  turning  to  the  train  of  her  attendants,  £ua» 
**  God's  death !  my  lords,  I  have  been  forced  this  day  to  icoure 
**  up  my  old  I-*atin  that  hath  long  hiin  rufting."  By  her  con- 
temporaries tlizabcth  has  been  hij^hly  extolled  for  her  poe- 
try; hut  this  muft  be  fct  down  to  the  flattery  of  the  age. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  was  diitinguiftied  by  die  labours  of 
many  en  inent  author«^,  botii  in  profc  and  vtrd-,  but  moftly 
in  a  h'csl  taiie.  '^I'hat  propenflty  to  fiilfe  wit  and  fuperfluous 
ornament,  which  we  have  fo  frequently  occafion  to  regret  in 
the  wi  itings  of  Sliakrp<rare,  and  which  feems  as  infeparably 
connected  with  the  revival,  as  fimplicity  is  with  the  origin  of 
letters,  infefttd  the  whole  nation.  The  pun  was  common  in 
the  pulpit,  and  the  quibble  was  propagated  from  the  throne. 
Hooker's  Ecclefutjllcal  Polity^  however,  Camden's  Annals  §f 
^cfn  Etizalith^  Raleigh's  Hijlory  of  the  Worlds  and  the 
traiiflation  of  the  bible  now  in  ufe,  are  ftriking  proofiiof  the 
improvement  of  our  language,  and  of  the  progrefs  of  Englifh 
profe.  Upon  the  whole^  therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
Englifh  learning  is  under  ohligation  to  James  I.  though,  as 
he  had  a  very  pcciiintic  tuftehimfcif,  he  was  the  means  of  dif- 
fufing  a  finiibr  taftc  ?mong  his  fubjedts.  His  ion  Charles  I. 
had  a  tafle  for  the  polite  <)rts,  efpecially  fculpture,  painting, 
and  architecture.  He  w;.s  tlic  patron  of  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
Inigo  Jones,  and  other  eminent  artifts;  fo  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  civil  war?,  he  would  probably  have  converted  his 
court  and  capital  into  a  fecond  Athens;  and  the  collections 
he  made  for  that  piirpofc,  confiderine  his  pecuniary  difficult- 
ies, were  ftupenilous.  Charles  and  his  court  had  litdc  or  no 
rdifli  for  poiii  v;  butfuch  was  his  gcnerofity  in  encouraging 
genius  and  merit  of  every  kind,  that  he  increafed  the  (alary 
of  his  poet  laureat,  the  famous  Ben  Joni'on,  from  lOO  marks 
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to  too/,  per  annum,  and  a  tierce  of  Spani^li  wine;  wliich 
£darv  is  continued  to  this  day. 

The  reign  of  Charles  IL  was  chiefly  diftinguilhjd  by  the 
great  proficiency  to  which  it  carried  natund  kno  •.ledg  •,  cf'ic- 
ciaDy  by  the  inftitution  of  the  Ropl  Society.  Tlic  Icin  /  w:is 
agood  judge  of  thofe  ftudies,  ana  tlioiiy;h  iridit£i  vr.  l^iinLIf, 
Er^land  never  more  abounded  with  learning  aiidublL.  'i vines 
than  in  his  reign.  He  loved  painting  and  poetry^  bur  u'as 
ftrmore  munificent  to  the  former  than 'the  latter.  rhe  iu- 
comparable  Paradife  Loft  by  Milton,  was  publifhcd  i.i  his 
reign,  but  was  not  read  or  attended  to  in  proportion  to  its 
merit;  though  it  was  far  from  being^difregarded  fo  much  as 
has  been  commonly  apprehended.  The  reign  of  Charles  II. 
notwithftanding  the  bad  tafte  of  his  court  in  fevcral  of  the 
polite  arts,  by  lome  is  reckoned  the  Auguftan  age  in  Englan^J, 
and  is  dignified  with  the  names  of  Boyle,  Hal  ley,  Hooke,  Sy- 
denham, Harvey,  Temple,  Tillotfon,  Barrow,  i^atler,  Cow- 
ley, Waller,  Dryden,  Wycherley,  and  Otway.  Sir  Chrifto- 
pner  Wren  introduced  a  more  general  regularity,  than  had 
ever  been  known  before  in  architefturc.  Nor  was  fir 
Chriflopher  Wren  merely  diftinguifhed  bjr  his  fkill  as  an  ar- 
chiteft.  His  knowledge  was  very  extenfive,  and  his  difco- 
veries  in  philofophy  and  mechanics,  contributed  much  to  tha 
reputation  of  the  new  eftablifhcd  Royal  Society.  "  A  vari- 
**  ety  of  knowledge,"  fliys  a  judicious  writer,  *'  proclaims  the 
"  univerfidity,  a  multiplicity  of  works  the  abundance,  and  St. 
**  Paul's  the  greatnefs  of  Sir  Chriftopher's  genius.  So  many 
"  creat  architefts  as  were  employed  on  St.  Peter's  have  not 
"  left  upon  the  whole  a  more  perfeft  edifice  than  this  work  of 
"  ^  fingle  mind.  The  nobleft  temple,  the  largeft  palace,  and 
*  themoft  fumptuous  hofpital,  in  fuch  a  kingdom  as  Brifain, 
*'  arc  all  the  works  of  the  &me  hand.  He  reftorcd  London, 
"  and  recorded  its  fall.  He  built  about  fifty  parifh  churches, 
**  and  defigned  the  monument*.'* 

The  names  of  Newton  and  Locke  adorned  the  iTign  of 
WilliamJII.  Newton,  leaving  behind  all  former  aft ronomers, 
furveycd  more  fully,  and  eftablilhed  by  demonftration  that 
harmonious  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  which  had  been  difcovered 
by  Copernicus;  and  Locke,  no  lefs  wonderful  in  his  walk, 
untwifled  the  chain  of  human  ideas,  and  opened  a  vifta  into 
Ae  myfterious  regions  of  the  mind.  To  him  we  owe  the 
difcovery  that  all  our  ideas  are  acquired  hy  fenfation  and  re^ 
flitimy  and  confequently  that  we  brought  none  hjto  the  world 
tvithus.  The  philofophy  of  Newton,  all  founded  on  experi- 
DU?iit  and  dcmonftration,  can  never  be  fuiEcicntly  admired; 

*  Walpole. 
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and  it  particiilnrly  merits  the  iittrntion  oft-very  gentleman,  air 
an  acquaintance  with  the  principle  o\  ^raxutaitm^  or  with  the 
theory  of  light  unci  cdcuri^  woulil  be  fufllciont  to  flamp  an  iii- 
dclii^Ie  mark  of  ijrnoraiirc  on  the  mod  rcfpcdtablc  charadcr. 

Umlcr  the  aufjUCLS  of  quern  Ainic,  learning  and  the  jx>litc 
arts  v/crc  much  imprf>vid.  Many  of  the  grrut  men,  who  had 
fi«rurcd  in  the  n-i?ns  of  the  Stuarls  and  William,  were  ftill 
ahvc  and  in  the  full  exercifc  of  their  f.tcultics,  when  a  new 
race  fprung  up,  in  the  republic  of  KMrninp;  and  the  arts.  Ad- 
difon,  I'rior,  I'ope,  Swift,  Wolinobroke,  Shaftelbury,  Arbulli- 
not,  Con];rcve,  Steel,  Rowe,  and  many  other  excellent  wri- 
ters both  in  verfe  and  profe,  need  but  to  be  mentioned  to  br 
admired;  and  the  Knj»;4ifli  were  as  triumphant  in  literature 
as  in  war.  To  the  fweetncfs  of  Walle  ^  and  the  ftrength  of 
r)enham,  Pope  has  added  a  coinpiifs  of  vcife,  and  an  energy 
that  is  eruirely  his  own.  I  le  m:uic  the  verfification  of  Dryden 
his  model.  And  if  his  conipolliions  have  not  all  the  fire  of 
the  Alexander  I  fc^ijU  the  eafv  vigour  of  the  Ahfal'm  and 
jfchitopht'lt  or  the  i'.ni mated  flow  of  tlic  fiblrs  of  his  mafler, 
the  colleen ed  fiMCe  and  finer  polifli  oi'  his  numbers,  a  nicer 
cTioice  of  words,  and  a  more  delicate  and  jull,  though  Icfs 
hold  imagery,  ei'.iitlc  them  to  all  the  praife  that  can  poffibly 
belong  to  an  ei'iUilous  imitator.  'I'he  Rape  of  the  Lock^  the 
Eloife  to  Ahthn'J^  the  J /^^A,  and  the  Efjhy  on  Alan^  are  the 
iineft  poems  of  tiieir  kiniJ  in  any  modern  I.nguage. 

Swift  had  given  perfpicuity  and  concifenefs  to  the  clouded 
redundancy   of   Clarendon,  and    compactnefs  to   the  loofe. 


and  moral  beauty.  He  wrote  themoft  admired  papers  in  the 
Spcftator,  Tatler,  (luardian,  and  other  publications  of  the 
feme  kind.  In  thc^fe  papers  he  has  difeufled  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  fubjcfts,  both  comic  and  f.rious,  and  has  treated  each 
fo  happily,  that  one  would  think  he  had  fhulied  that  alone. 
Our  language  is  more  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for  words 
and  phrafes,  but  f)r  images,  than  to  any  other  writer  in  profc. 
If  hisftile  has  any  fault,  it  is  want  of  fi>ice.  This  defiiEt  in 
our  profe  conpofition  was  fupplied  by  lord  Bolinbrokc,  who 
has  united  llrength  wirh  elegance,  aiul  energy  nnd  elevation 
wiili  grace.  It  is  not  pofllble  t(^  carry  f.irther  the  beauty  and 
force  of  our  multifarious  tongue,  without  endangering  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  earl  of  Chefterfield  is  perhaps  more  elc-, 
gantly  corrccl,  and  gracefully  eafy,  but  he  wains  the  finews 
ct  his  tnafter;  and  if  Johr.fon,  on  f<»me  fubjcils  appears  to 
h  ive  more  force  than  J^olingbroke,  he  is  often  deftitute  of 
•^lio.    His  pcncHl;>  arc  too  ai  tificl.dly  arranged,  and  his  words 
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(pmcdmcs  too  remote  from  common  ufe.  Sterne  excels  as  a 
iendmental  writer ;  and  die  Adventurer  of  Dodor  Hawkef- 
worth  is  not  inferior  tp  the  Rambler  of  Dr.  Johnfon-  I 
ftall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  fonnet  on  the 
{u:ogre&  of  the  £nglifh  language. 

^  When  firft  the  infant  left  the  Saxtra  fhore, 

**  Rude  was  her  voice  and  homely  her  array, 

^  Till  Chaucer  to  the  wanton  court  her  bore, 

"  Where  jefts  and  wiles  (he  learnt  and  am'rous  p!ay« 

«  Then  Spencer's  cell  the  damfel  did  explore, 

**  Who  dcck'd  her  locks  with  Latian  flowrets  gay; 

«  And  taught  tochaunt  the  vifionary  lay, 

*<  With  fancy's  trcafures  fraught  and  wiidom's  lore. 

**  What  dreams  of  fancy  footh*d  her  youthful  breft,  .  ^ 

•*  When  Shakfpcarc  led  her  to  th*  impaflion'd  fceael 

^*  She  hoped  no  more :  till  in  her  Milton  bleft, 

**  Who.ftrength  and  beauty  gave  her  to  convene, 

**  In  heavenly  arms  and  heavenly  fplendor  dreft, 

"  She  rofc  a  cherub  thro'  the  blue  fcrcne*." 


CHAP.     V. 

SCOTLAND. 

« 
tiflidonianS'^Pi^s — Scots-^BalloJ  and  Bruce — ConduSf  $f 
Edward  /.   of  England-^The  Scots   invade   England''^ 
Edward  defeats   the  ScotSy  and  takes  the  cajlles  of  Dun*^ 
ioTy  Roxburgh^  and  Edinburgh, 

THE  Caledonians,  who  probably  derived  their  origin  from 
the  adjacent  country  of  Gaul,  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
Scodand.  The  Pi£ls  undoubte^y  were  the  Britons,  who 
Were  forced  northwards  b v  the  Belgic  Gauls,  above  fourfcpre 

S 8  before  the  defcentot  Julius  Caefkr ;  and  who  fettling  in 
-Jand  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  their  countrymen, 
^t  were  driven  northwards  by  the  Romans.  The  Scots, 
moft  probably,  were  a  nation  ofadventurers  from  the  ancient 
Scythia,  who  had  ferved  in  the  armies  on  the  continent,  and, 
after  conquering  the  other  inhabitants,  gave  their  own  name 
to  the  country.  The  Scots  and  Pi(3:s  long  continued  fepa- 
njtc,  and  the  hand  of  nature  had  contributed  to  mark  the  dif- 
tinftion.  The  former  were  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  the  lat- 
t^thofeofthc  plainsf.     At  length  Kenneth  II.  about  the 

♦  Pinkerton.         +  Buchanan, 
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middle  of  the  ninth  century,  completely  fubdued  the  Pids^ 
and  united  into  one  monarchy  the  whole  country,  from  the 
wall  of  Adrian  to  the  northern  ocean,  \^en  his  kingdom  be« 
came  known  by  its  prefcnt  name. 

The  hiftory  of  Scotland  n.ay  properly  be  divided  into  four 
periods.  The  firft  reaches  from  the  origin  of  monarchy^ 
to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  11.  The  fecond  from  Kemieth*s  con- 
queft  of  the  Pi<Sls,  to  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  The  third 
extends  to  the  death  of  James  V.  ITie  laft,  from  thence  to  the 
acceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  firft 
period  is  the  region  of  pure  fable  and  conjeSure,  and  ought 
to  be  totally  negleScd,  or  abandoned  to  the  induftry  and  cre- 
dulity of  antiquaries.  Truth  begins  to  dawn  in  the  fecond 
period,  with  a  light,  feeble  at  (irii,  but  gradually  increafing. 
In  the  third  period,  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  chiefly  by  means 
of  records  prcfcrvcd  in  England,  becomes  more  authentic: 
not  only  arc  events  related,  but  their  caufes  and  efieAs  ex- 
plained; the  >chara<^ers  of  the  adlors  are  difplayed;  the  man- 
ners of  the  age  defcribed;  the  revolutions  in  the  conftitution 
pointed  out :  and  here  every  Scotfman  fhould  begin  not  to 
read  only,  but  to  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  his  country. 

After  Kenneth  II.  the  fixty-ninth  Scottiih  king, 
A.  D.  883.  according  to  tradition,hadobtained,aslhavealready 
obferved,  a  complete  viftory  over  the  Pidsi  and 
united  into  one  monarchy  the  whole  country  at  prefent 
known  by  the  name  of  North  Britain,  the  ^cots  became 
-more  formidable.  Having  lefs  bufmefs  on  their  hands  at 
home,  they  were  always  ready  to  join  the  Engliih  malecon- 
tents,  and  made  frequent  incurfions  into  the  bordering  coun« 
ties.  In  one  of  thefe  excurlions,  William,  king  of  Scotland, 
was  taken  prifoner;  and  Henry  II.  as  the  price  of  his  liberty, 
not  only  extorted  from  him  an  exorbitant  ranfom,  and  a  pro-> 
mife  to  furrender  the  places  of  greateft  ftrength  in  his  domi- 
nions, but  compelled  him  to  do  homage  for  his  whole  king- 
dom. Richard  I.  a  more  generous  but  lefs  politic  prince 
than  his  fether,  folemnly  renounced  his  claim  of  homagey 
and  abfolved  William  from  the  other  hard  conditions  which 
Henry  had  impofed.  The  crown  of  Scotland  was  therefore 
again  rendered  independent,  and  the  northern  potentate  only 
did  homage  for  the  fiefs  which  he  enjoyed  in  England,  (adr- 
cumfhmcc  v/hich  has  occafioned  many  miftakes,  and  much 
difpute  among  hiftorians)  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  king  of 
>  England  hinilelf  fvvore  fealty  to  the  French  monarch,  for  the 

fiefs  which  he  inherited  in  France.    But  on  the 
A.  D.  iir6.    deatli  of  Alexander  III.  near  a  century  after  the 

captivity  of  William,  Edward  I.  availing  himielf 
I  of 
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rf  thcfituation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  revived  the  claim  of  fj- 
Tcrciinty  which  had  been  renounced  by  Richard. 

This  is  the  real  ftatc  of  the  controvcrfy  concernina;  the  in- 
depcftcy  of  Scotland,  which  took  its  rife  about  this  time,  and 
in  the  fi>llowii>ff  manner.  As  Alexander  Jeft  no  male  ifTu?, 
nor  any  defcendant  except  Margaret  of  Sforway,  his  grand- 
daughter, who  did  not  long  furvive  him,  the  right  of  Uicccf- 
fioQ  belonged  to  the  defcendants  of  David,  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, third  fon  of  king  David  I.  Of  that  line  two  illuftrious 
competitors  for  the  crown  appealed.  Robert  Bruce,  fon  of 
liabel,  earl  David's  fecond  daughter  ^  and  John  Baliol,  grand- 
(bn  of  Margaret,  the  eldeft  daughter.  According  to  the  rules 
of  fucccffion  now  cftablifhed,  Baliol's  right  was  preferable: 
he  would  fuccecd  as  |the  reprefentatiye  of  his  mother  and 

5 rand-mother  (  and  Bruce*s  plea  of  beine  one  degree  nearer 
le  common  ftock,  would  be  difregarded.  But  in  tliat  age 
the  queftion  appeared  no  lefs  intricate  than  important:  the 
fentimcnts  of  men  were  divided:  each  claim  wasfupportcd  by 
a  powerful  faftion;  and  arms  alon«,  it  was  feared,  muft  ter- 
minate a  difpute  too  weighty  for  the  laws  to  decide. 

In  this  critical  fituation  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  miferies  of  civil  war,  embraced  the  dnneerous  rc- 
folution  of  appealing  to  Edward  I.  Me  was  accordingly  cho- 
fai  umpire,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  acquiefce  in  his  decree. 
Now  it  was  that  this  ambitious  and  cnterprifmg  prince,  al- 
ready mafter  of  Wales,  refolved  more  determinedly  to  make 
himidf  lord  of  the  whole  ifland  of  Britain,  by  reviving  his 
obfcure  claim  of  feudiJ  fupcriority  over  Scotland.  Under 
pretence  of  examining  the  queftion  with  the  ut- 
moftfolemnitv,  he  fummoned  all  the  Scottiih  ba-  A.  D.  1191. 
fons  to  attena  him  in  the  caftle  of  Norham,  a 
place  fituated  on  the  fouthcrn  bank  of  the  Tweed;  and  hav- 
ing gained  fome,  and  intimidated  others,  he  prevailed  on  all 
who  were  prcfent,  not  excepting  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  two 
competitors  for  the  fucceflion,  to  acknowledge  Scotland  a 
fcfof  the  En^liih  crown,  and  fwear  fealty  to  him  as  their 
foyercign  or  liegc  lord.* 

Notwithftancung  all  the  arts  and  power  of  Edward,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  he  did  not  carry  his  point 
wiftout  fcrong  oppofition.  We  are  told  that  the  bifhop  of 
Glifeow,  particularly,  in  one  of  the  meetings,  made  a  distinc- 
tion Between  Edward's  quality  as  umpire,  which  he  w^s  ready 
to  acknowledge,  and  that  of  being  lord  paramount  of  Scot- 
land, which,  he  faid,  was  an  unjuft,  abfurd,and  nrw-invcntcj 
daim.  Wc  know  not  whatefFeft  this  prelate's  boldnds  pro- 

♦  Rymcr, 
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duccdy  &rther  than  that  Edward  grew  very  cautious  In  Int 
proceedings.  Though  the  decilion  lay  in  his  own  breaft| 
yet  he  thought  proper  to  proceed  by  commiffioners ;  'and  he 
proinifed  to  grant  letters-patent,  declaring  that  lentence 
ihould  be  given  in  Scotland.  It  had  been  all  along  foreieeny 
that  the  great  difpute  would  lie  between  Baliol  and  Bruce* 
Though  the  plea  of  Cumming  was  thought  frivolous,  ytt  he 
was  a  party  of  too  much  conUdcration  to  be  entirely  difre- 

farded ;  and  he  agreed  tacitly  to  refign  it  in  favour  of  BalioL 
Id  ward  accordingly  made  hifnthe  compliment  of  joining  him 
%vith  Baliol,  in  nominating  forty  commiffioners.  Bnu;e 
was  to  name  forty  more,  and  die  names  of  the  fourfcore 
vitxc  to  be  given  to  lidward  in  three  days ;  upon  which  he 
-was  to  add  to  chem  twenty-four  of  his  own  nomination.  Thus 
the  whole  board  of  coir^millioners,  or,  as  they  are  called 
tryers,  was  to  confift  of  an  hundred  and  four  perfons,  whofe 
names  were  given  to  Edward  on  the  fifth  of  June.  He 
left  the  place,  and  time  of  meeting,  to  their  own  option. 
They  imanimoufly  pitched  upon  Berwic,  bccaufe  it  lay 
withm  the  confines  of  Scotland ;  but  difagreeing  as  to  the 
time,  Edward  fixed  their  meeting  to  tlie  fecond  of  Augufl 
.follow  iug.  On  the  eleventh  of  June,  the  regents  of  Scotland, 
who  feem  hitherto  to  have  aditd  in  confequence  of  their  ori- 
ginal appointment  by  the  (iates,  upon  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Third,  refigned  liteir  commiinons  to  the  king ;  but  he 
returned  them,  with  powers  to  ac^  in  his  name ,  and  no- 
minated tlie  biihop  of  Caithnefsto  be  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
but  joined  with  him  in  commiflioii  Walter  de  Hampndcf- 
ham,  an  Engliihiiian,  one  of  his  own  fccrctarics.  The 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  of  June  were  fpent  in 
the  chancellor,  the  regents,  the  chief  nobility,  the  magiflrates, 
the  governors  of  forts  in  Scotland,  and  other  Scotclunen, 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Edward. 

W  hen  wc  confidcr  the  ii:ipctuous  temper  of  tliat  prince, 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  tliis  proce/s  did  not  go  entirely  to 
his  mind.  Many  of  Ins  own  great  men,  the  earl  of  Glpuccftcr 
in  particular,  were,  by  no  n'leans,  fond  of  feeing  his  power 
already  too  great,  incrcafcd  by  the  acquiiltion  of  Scotland, 
at  which  they  knew  he  ulti'.r.arcly  aimed.  He  dilliked  tlie 
proraifc  he  had  made  for  pronouncing  fentence  in  Scotland ; 
nor  were  tlie  letters-patent  for  that  purpofe  ma^e  out  till  the 
twelfth  of  June,  wliich  was  fix  days  after  the  congrefs  at 
Berwic  was  agreed  on.  He  thought  t'lis  was  a  matter  of  fo 
n\uch  importance,  that,  after  having  buried  his  mother,  who 
died  in  the  intermediate  rime,  he  removed,  together  with  the 
commilfi oners,  on  the  third  of  July,  to  Eerwic,  where  he 
made  a  proteAation,  in  which  he  declared,    ^«  That  though 

•'he 
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b  had  grnited  that  the  affair  of  the  fucceiBon  fliouM  be  tried 
in  Scot^nd,  yet  he  did  not  thereby  intend  to  prejudice  the 
right  which  he  had  in  the  lilce,  or  any  other  call-,  to  exorcife 
juoice  in  England  hereafter,  touching  affairs  which  might 
rdatsto  Scotland."  This  proteflation  being  made,  wc  are 
told  by  the  Englifh  hillotians,  that  Edward  made  a  tour  to 
die  principal  towns  and  cities  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  where 
he  courted  popularity  among  {he  inhabitants;  and  un  the 
3d  of  Auguft  he  met  the  commiflloners  at  Bcrwic. 

By  this  time  the  candidates,  chiefly  through  Edward's 
intngues,  amounted  to  twelve  ^  and  each  prelltited  to  the 
Ixttri  his  petition,  fetting  forth  the  grounds  of  his  cbim. 
The  truth  is,  the  pleas  of  moft  of  the  claimants  were  fo  falfi; 
and  frivolous,  thai  they  mufl  have  had  unufual  encourage- 
ment before  they  could  venture  to  enter  them.  I  fhali 
not,  therefore,  repeat  them,  farther  than  putting  the  rea- 
der in  mind,  that  the  mother  of  Bruce,  daughter  to  Da- 
vid, earl  of  Huntingdon,  had  a  younger  fiftt-r,  Ada,  who, 
lud  been  married  to  Henry  Haflings,  an  Englifh  nobie- 
nan,  lord  of  Abergravenny.  If  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
therefore,  was  a  divifible  fee,  like  that  of  England,  Hail- 
iogs  might  very  plaufibly  urge  that  he  was,  in  right  of  his 
Kiotber,  entitled  to  one  third  of  the  kingdom,  as  fhe  ought  to 
be  joint-beirels  with  her  two  fiflers.  All  the  claimants 
lunng  ddivered  in  their  refpedlivc  pretenfions,  Edward 
illcdged,  that  they  were  fo  various  and  perplexing,  that 
Acre  was  a  neceffity  for  adjourning  the  farther  confidcration 
oTthecaufeto  thezdof  June.  This  adjournment 
WU  iKcelIai7  for  Edward's  views.  He  had  not  A.  D.  1191. 
Ixn  yet  able  to  fix  the  point  he  had  at  heart, 
lAich  was,  iriiether  the  queftisn  relating  to  Scotland  was 
to  be  determioeil  u  thofe  Tcgarding  the  great  fees  in  Eng- 
■ad?  The  better  to  (hiooth  his  way,  and  to  give  an  irre- 
dienble  blow  to  the  independency  of  Scotland,  he  ilTued  a 
Writ,  declaring  the  two  kingdoms,  by  virtue  of  his  fuperiority, 
to  be  united, 

The  conimiflioncrs  havinesHl  OO  tjie  zd  of  June,  am- 
bjfladors  from  Norway  uOMM^bMfitrM  in  the  aiTem- 
bly,  demanding  that  their^^H^fliDuld  be  admitted  into 
the  number  of  the  claloflipS  WMk<'n>l  "^''t  ^^i''  *<* 
the  lite  queen.  Thb  ilK&||||H|^K|^kiM'  by  £d- 
wvd,  after  the  ambal' "^qi^^^^^^HUiU'*  ^iip^ 
.riority  over  ScotJ«~ 
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in  forming  thHr  report.  The  difcuflion  of  this  queftion  was 
attended  with  fuch  difficulty,  and  the  opinions  upon  it  were 
fo  various,  that  Edward  adjourned  the  affcmbly  to  the  twelfth 
of  Odtober  following,  to  give  the  members  farther  time  to 
deliberate,  and  himfdf  an  opportunity  of  confulting  foreign 
lawyers. 

7^he  aflembly  being  held  to  its  prorogation,  Edward,  on 
the  14th  of  0£lober,  required  the  members  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  two  following  points :  Firfl,  by  wliat  laws 
and  cuftoms  they  ought  to  proceed  to  judgment ;  and  fup- 
pofmg  there  could  be  no  law  or  precedent  round  in  die  two 
kinffi)m8,  in  what  manner  ?  Sscondly,  whether  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  fame  view  as  all  other 
fiefs,  and  to  be  awarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  earldoms  and 
baronies  ?  The  anfwer  of  the  commiflioners  to  the  firft  was, 
That  Edward  ought  to  give  juftice  conformable  to  the  ufage 
of  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  that  if  no  certain  laws  or  prece« 
•dents  could  be  found,  he  might,  by  the  advice  of  his  great 
men,  enaft  a  new  law.  In  anfwer  to  the  fecond  queflion 
they  faid,  That  the  fucceflion  to  the  kingdom  might  be 
awarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  other  eflates  and  baronies. 

No  fooner  had  the  commiflioners  made  their  decifions  on 
thofe  points,  than  Edward  ordered  Baliol  and  Bruce  to  be 
called  before  him  ;  and  he  demanded  whether  they  had  any 
thing  farther  to  offer  in  fupport  of  their  claims,  Bruce 
urged  the  indivifibility  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that 
it  was  not  fubje6l  to  the  common  law  of  inheritance  efhi- 
Wifhcd  in  England.  He  proved,  from  the  hiftory  of  Scot- 
land, that  collaterals  in  the  ncarefl  degree  had  oeen  com- 
monly preferred  to  the  crown  j  and  he  maintained,  that 
ftanding  as  he  did  in  the  fame  degree  as  Dervegild  did  from 
the  carl,  of  Huntingdon,  he  was  to  be  preferred  to  her,  as 
being  the  male  defcendent.  Baliol,  on  ttie  other  hand, 
infifted  upon  his  mother's  right  ot  primogeniture,  and  ap- 
pealed to  what  had  been  done  by  William  Rufus»  who  placed 
Edgar  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  had  dethroned  Donald 
Bane,  brother  to  Malcolm  Canmore.  Such,  and  many  more, 
were  the  arguments  urged  by  thefc  two  competitors,  each  to 
make  good  his  claim.  Edward,  all  this  time,  a£led  with 
the  greateft  feeming  impartiality  and  caution ;  and  at  laft  he 
brought  the  qucihon  under  the  following  heads:  Firft, 
whether  the  more  remote  by  one  degree  in  fucceflion,  coming 
from  the  cldcft  liiter,  ought,  according  to  the  laws  r.nd  cuf- 
toms of  both  kingdoms,  t(>  exclude  the  nearer  by  one  degree, 
coining  froni  the  fecond  fifter  ?  Secondly,  whether  the 
nea-'T  by  one  degree,  defcending  from  the  fecond  fifter, 
oi:i;!ir,  by  \\\z  LrvYiandcultomsot  thcfe  kingdoQjs,  tc^  exclude 
i  the 
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Aemofe  remote  by  a  degree,  coming,  from  the  eldcft  filler  f 
Edward  recommended  the  grcatcft  delibetation  to  the  com-- 
mlffioners  before  they  returned  their  anfwcr  to  the  above 
Queflions.  The  procefs  was  again  reviewed,  and  folemii 
debates  vr^t  held  \  but  at  laft,  the  commiffioners  pronounced, 
tloti  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  both  kingdoms, 
the  defendants  of  the  eldeft  daughter  were  to  be  preferred. 
This  decifion  plainly  gave  the  priority  to  Baliol ;  but  Edward 
refufed  to  pronounce  fentcnce  till  the  6th  of  November  fol- 
lowing, when  he  gave  itdire£Uy  againft  Bruce.  But  though 
Bruce  was  thus  excluded  from  the  crown,  the  conteft  was 
far  from  being  finiflied,  Edward  pretended,  that  the  fctting 
aiide  the  clakns  of  Bruce  was  far  from  eftablilbing  thofe  of 
Baliol,  till  fuch  time  as  the  titles  of  the  other  competitors 
weredifcuiTcd  likewife }  but  the  whole  afF<ur  foon  took  a  new 
turn. 

Bruce,  finding  himfelf  precluded  from  the  fovcrclgnty,  in 
the  manner  above  exprefl'ed,  declared  that  he  had  another 
plea  to  offer,  which  was,  that  Scotland  ought  not  to  be  con* 
udered  as  an  indivifible  fee.     Though  this  was  dircf^ly  in 
oppofition  to  the  arguments  he  had  formerly  urged,  yet  he 
certainly  had  a  right  to  make  ufe  of  it,  nor  is  it  very  eafy  to 
conceive  how  Edward  could  evade  it,  but  by  fuppoling  that 
he  could  not  bring  the  commiflioners  to  efpoufe  that  opinion. 
Bruce  was  fupported  in  his  plea  by  Haftings,  whofc  preten* 
fions,  fuppofing  the  divifibility  of  the  fee,  were  tlic  iiime  with 
his.    Edward,  to  keep  up  his  chara^Ster  of  moderation  and 
impartiality,  ordered  the  commiilioners  to  examine  whether 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  a  diviiible  foe:  but  their  an- 
fwer  was  in  the  negative  ;  and  the  indivifibility  of  it  was 
eftabliflied  accordingly.     'I'he  commiflioners  found  likewife, 
that  the  acquifitions  made  in  that  country  by  the  king  ceafcd, 
the  moment  they  came  into  his  hands,  to  be  divifible.     This 
peremptory  opinion  entirely  cut  off  the  claims  of  Bruce  and 
Haftings;  and  thofe  of  the  other  competitors  were  i'o  ill  fup- 
ported, that  they  were  withdrawn  by  tiiemfolvcs.     Gumming 
was  not  prefent  at  the  time  of  this  deciixon,  and  his  claim,  was 
annulled  likewife. 

Baliol  may  be  now  faid  to  be  witliout  a  competitor ;  and 
Edward  fixed  the  iQth  of  November,  1292,  to  pronounce 
final  judgment  in  his  favour.  It  v/as  ns  follows:  **  Tnc 
*'  king  of  England,  as  fuperior  and  direct  lord  of  Scotland, 
"  adjudged  that  the  faid  John  Baliol  flioulJ  recover  and  have 
**  feifin  of  that  kingdom,  with  ?\\  its  appui  tcMniiC'rs,  accord- 
**  ing  to  the  form  of  his  petition,  upon  coiidiiion  that  he 
**  ihould  rightly  and  juftly  gov-rn  the  pi-ople  fubjedt  to  him, 
"  chat  none  might  have  occalion  tg  complain  fcr  wnnt  cf 
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^*  juftice ;  nor  the  king,  as  fupcrior  lord  of  the  kiiigdoril 
<^  upon  the  fuit  of  the  parties,  be  hindered  to  interpcMe  fais 
*'  authority  and  dire<3ion  •,  a  right  which  the  king  of  Englanc 
^<  and  his  neirs  always  referred  in  fuch  cafes,  when  he  wooic 
^  make  ufe  of  it."  According  to  the  Engliih  hiftorians* 
the  earl  of  Gloucefter  was  fo  mocked  at  the  proceedings  anc 
diflimulation  of  Edward,  in  the  whole  of  this  ailair,  that  hi 
could  not  ftifle  his  indignation,  but  exclaimed  againft  him 
in  a  very  bitter  manner ;  though  I  cannot  fee  with  what  pro- 
priety, admitting  the  decifion  to  have  been  conformable  tc 
the  laws  and  fucceffion  of  England.  The  Scots  on  thi 
Other  hand,  have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  invalfdate  tfa< 
principle  upon  which  the  decifion  was  founded ;  for  they  teU 
that  Jthat  mode  of  fuccefSon  was  not  then  efhblifhed  in  Scot 
land^  and  they  urge,  with  mtich  better  reafon,  that  Ed  wan 
was  fundamentally  wrong  in  all  the  proofs  be  brought  of  hi! 
fupremacy  over  tne  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Edward  accom- 
panied his  decifion  with  fome  words,  addrefTed  to  the  nent 
king:,  importing,  that  if  he  did  not  behave  well  in  the 
truft  he  had  conferred  on  him^  he  (hould  feel  that  he  had  a 
fuperior  to  whom  his  people  might  apply.  He  then  ap- 
pointed the  20th  of  November  for  Baliol's  taking  the  oati: 
of  allegiance  at  Norham,  and  the  a6th  of  December  for  hii 
performing  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  Newcaftle 
The  Engnfh  records  take  notice,  that  Edward's  chamberlair 
could  bring  no  precedent  for  afcertaining  the  fees  he  was  t( 
take  of  Baliol ;  upon  which  they  were  fixed  by  Edward  him- 
felf  in  parliament,  at  twenty  pounds,  which  is'  double  thofi 
that  were  paid  by  an  earl.  The  writ  of  feifin,  which  pui 
Baliol  fn  pofTeffion  of  the  Scotch  crown,  was  dated  the  igd 
of  November,  and  direfted  to  William  and  Robert,  bifhopt 
nf  St.  Andrew's  and  Glafgow ;  John  Cumming,  James 
high-fleward  of  Scotland;  and  Bryan  Fitz- Allan,  guardian 
of  the  realm. 

The  behaviour  of  Bruce,  during  this  competition,  hai 
been  differently  reprefented.  It  is  certain  that  he  urged  ii 
his  favour  the  repeated  declarations  of  Alexander  the  Third 
that  he  intended  to  leave  him  his  crown,  if  he  ihould  di< 
without  ifTue  of  his  own  y  but  fuch  reprefentations  can  hi 
fiippofed  to  have  had  no  weight  with  Edward ;  and  Bruci 
licin^  the  firfl  of  the  Scotch  competitors  who  offered  U 
fiicrifice  the  independency  of  his  country,  we  can  have  m 
hij^h  idea  or  his  patriotifm.. 

As  to  Hulio],  he  went  direftly  to  Scone,  where  he  receive 
the  crov.-n,  and  was  recognized  by  all' the  nobility,  except 
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in|  Bruce,  who  was  abfent.  He  then  returned  to  New- 
dk\ty  and  performed  his  homage  to  Edward  for  the  crown,  - 
of  Scotland  in  the  mod  ample  terms ;  which  Edward  took 
cue  ihould  be  recorded  by  letters-patent,  and  properly 
it^ed  *  by  the  greateft  fubjedt  of  the  two  kingdoms.  * 
Baliol  (bon  found  that  Edward's  real  dcfign  was  to  render  him 
a  cypher,  and  to  cngro(s  even  the  executive  power  of  his 
nominal  kingdom.  He  faw  that  he  had  forfeited  the  hearts 
^  his  own  fubjects,  even  of  thofe  who  had  followed  his  ex- 
ample in  his  mameful  fubmifiions,  and  that  they  durft  not 
trail  him  ;  yet  he  hoped  to  regain  their  confidence  by  a 
more  fpiritea  behaviour ;  but  he  found  himfelf  miftaken. 
Edward  referved  a  power  in  his  own  breaft,  of  explaining 
liis  paramount  rights  in  what  fenfe  he  pleafed,  and  carrying 
them  even  into  a  claim  of  property.  He  renewed  the  diftinc* 
doa  between  his  engagements  as  umpire,  and  his  ri^ts  of 
fuperiority ;  and  that  2ul  his  promifes,  relating  to  the  former, 
were  now  ceafed,  while  thofe  of  the  latter  remained  in  full 
focce. 

As  being  dired  lord  of  Scotland,  Edward  had  appointed 
certain  officers  of  his  own  to  refide  there,  and  fuperincend  his 
afikirs.    Some  of  them  had  injured  one  Roger  Bartholomew^ 
a  burgcfs  of  Berwic,  who  complained  to  Edward  of  the  beha- 
viour of  his  officers ;  and  the  king  and  nobility  of  Scotland 
reiblved  to  make  his  complaint  a  common  caufe.     Edward, 
as  ufual,  referred  the  complaint  to  his  judges,  of  whom  Bra- 
banzon,  the  profcfTed  enemy  of  Scotland,  was  chief  juftice  of 
the  king's  bench  4  but  with  a  peremptory  order,  that  the 
natter  mould  be  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, which  in  reality  fuperfeded  the  operations  of  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  where  the  faSs  complained  of  were  committed* 
This  reference  being  intimated  to  BalioI,  he  ordered  the  bifhop 
of  Sl  Andrew's,  the  earl  of  BuchaI^  Patrick  de  Graham, 
Thomas  Randolph,  and  others  of  his  nobility,  to  prefent  a 
petition  in  his  name  to  the  Englifh  judges,  complaining  of 
diar  king's  procedure,  and/iettmg  forth  his  engagements  to 
obferve  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  pleas 
concerning  things  done  there,  fbould  not  be  drawn  out  of  that 
realm ;  praying  withal  that  Edward  would  obferve  his  pro- 
mifes,  and  enjoin  his  officers  to  conform  thcmfclves  to  the 
fame. 

♦  ".  My  lord  Edward,  king  of  England,  fuperior  lord  of  the  kingdom 
••  r,i  Scotland,  I  John  de  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  being  your  liegeman 
•*  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  its  appurtenances  which 
•*  kingdom  I  claim  and  hold,  and  of  right  ought  to  hold,  for  me  and  my 
*•  heirs  kings  of  Scotland  hereditary  of  you  and  your  iieirs  kings  of 
••  England,  of  life  and  limb,  and  terrene  honour,  c^ainfl  a!!  men  thit 
P*  naay  live  and  die/* 
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So  tame  a  method  of  proceeding,  as  that  by  petition^  wat 
no  favourable  omen  of  fucccfs.  Brabanzon's  anfwerwas  fiiU 
of  hiiughtinifs.  He  faid,  thac  Edward's  officers  were  reprC'* 
fontatives  of  his  own  perfon,  and  that,  therefore,  the  cogni- 
zance of  every  thing  relating  to  their  conduft,  belonged  only 
to  him  and  his  laws.  Edward,  in  full  parliament,  juftified 
Hrabanzon's  do£lrine ;  declared  that  all  the  prom  fes  he  had 
tiiadc  with  regard  to  Scotland,  were  to  be  confidcrcd  only  as 
temporary  and  determinable  with  the  occaflon  ;  that  they  could 
not  affcrf  his  rights  of  fupcriority  and  direfl:  dominion,  which 
entitled  him  (if  he  pleafed)  to  judge  of  the  complaints  of  all 
its  inhabitants,  of  whatever  nature  they  were.  Soon  after, 
Edward  confirmed  this  declaration  in  his  own  council- cham-^ 
bcr,  before  Baliol,  and  fome  of  the  chief  nobility  of  both  king- 
doniS,  aduine,  that  if  he  thought  proper,  he  would  oblige  even 
the  king  of  Scotland  to  anfwcr  in  pcifon  at  th?  bar  othis  tri- 
bunal. Baliol  thought  it  neither  proi)er  nor  fafe  to  reply  to 
Edward  ;  but  he  had  a  more  bitter  draught  ftill  to  fwallow* 
Edward  was  not  infcnfible  that  after  the  uJemn  promifes  and 
engagements  he  had  made,  his  condudl  would  bear  a  very 
odious  afpcft  even  to  his  own  fubjedls.  He  knew  that  the 
ftatc  to  which  he  wanted  to  reduce  Scotland,  as  a  fee,  was  not 
warranted  by  the  feudal  law,  either  of  England  or  France, 
where  the  holders  (^f  great  fees  never  fufFered  caufes,  excepting 
in  cafes  of  forfeiture  or  the  likf,  to  be  carried  out  of  their  own 
courts  into  thoff  of  tluir  fuporiors.  Even  the  dukes  of  Brit- 
tany, though  a  fee  to  Normandv,  which  was  of  itlelf  a  fee  to 
the  crown  of  France,  did  not  fufPT  [)leas  to  be  carried  out  of 
their  own  courts ;  nor  would  Edward  himfelf  as  duke  of 
Normandv,  fufl'or  a  Ciufe  belonging  to  his  jurifdiftion  to  be 
moved  to  the  courts  of  his  paramount,  the  king  of  France. 
Edward  was  fenfible  of  all  this  ;  but  he  continued  to  alledge, 
that  the  fourth  preliminary  treat  v  of  the  intended  marriage - 
between  his  fon  and  the  queen  of  Scotland,  importing  that  the 
laws  and  cultoms  of  Scotland  fhould  remain  entire,  and  that 
picas  of  things  done  there  might  not  be  drawn  out  of  it,  had 
been  made  when  there  was  a  near  profpcft  of  the  union  of  the 
two  crowns  by  marriage ;  that  upon  the  failure  of  that  mar- 
ri.ii;e,  the  direct  dominion  of  Scotland  reverted  to  Edward  ; 
th:it  he  was  at  liberty  ,to  ufe  it  as  he  pleafed  \  and  that  all  his 
poft'-rior  engagements  had  been  fulfilled,  and  were  determined. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  infiftcd  upon  John  renouncing,  by  his 
letters  patent,  for  himfelf"  and  his  fucceflors,  all  the  promifes, 
conccflions,  agreements,  and  ratifications  made  by  Edward, 
as  king  of  England,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  of 
Scotland ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  and  his  fubjefts  (hould 
give  him  a  full  ac(]uitt.incc  and  difcharge  of  all  his  former 
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promifcs.     John  and  his  nobility  found  it  in  vain 

tocontend,  and  the  rckafe  was  accordingly  ligncd    A.  D.  1293. 

bj  them  on  the  2d  of  January. 

The  triumph  of  Edward  over  the  Scots  was  not  yet  com- 
plete, for  he  had  not  yet  brought  John  to  the  bar  of  his  tri- 
binalto  anfwer  as  a  (iclinquent;  but  he  was  foon  gratified 
even  in  that  One  Mafon,  a  Gafcon  merchant,  claimed  a 
iiebt  of  2107I.  8s,  ftcrling,  that  had  been  ccntraftcd  by 
Alexander  the  Third,  and  which  Baliol  had  not  paid,  Edward 
laid  hold  of  this  complaint,  (though  we  know  not  how  far 
Baliol  was  obliged  to  pay  Alexander  the  Third's  debts)  to 
f^ndhim  a  fummons,  dated  IVlarch  the  ift,  for  his  appearance 
at  Weftminfter,  the  day  following  the  Afcenfion.  But  a 
more  important  caufe  fucceedcd. 

During  the  time  of  the  interregnum,  Edward,  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  granted  him  by  the  competitors  and  regents  of 
Scotland,  had  fent  an  order,  commanding  the  bilhop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  the  other  guardians,  to  reftore  to  Macduff, 
the  youug  earl  of  Fife,  certain  lands  of  which  he  had  been 
diffcifed  by  the  regency.     Macduff  accordingly,  during  the 
time  of  Edward's  progrefs  in  Scotland,  re-entered  into  pof* 
fdEon  of  the  lands.     \Vhen   the    Scotch   parliament  met, 
Macduff's  antagonifts  (according  to  Kordun)  compelled  him 
to  appear  before  it  5  and  Baliol  was  of  opinion,  that  Macduff's 
proceeding  had  been  irregular,  as  the  difputc  was  only  cogni- 
zable before  himfelf  and  his  courts.    Some  have  faid  that  Mac« 
dulFwas  even  imprifoncd,  after  being  again  ftript  of  his  lands. 
It  appears  however,  by  records,  that  he  brought  a  complaint 
heforc  Edward,  againft  the  injuftice  done  nim   by   John. 
There  is  fome  reafon  for  believing  that  Edward  favoured 
Macduff,   on    purpofe  to  have  full    fatisfadtion  as  to  the 
great  point  he  aimed  at.     He  ordered  Baliol  to  be  fummoned 
by  the  fheriff  of  Northumberland,  to  appear  before  himfelf,  in 
whatever  part  of  England  he  might  be,  the  day  before  Trinity. 
Baliol  i^aud  no  regard  to  this  fummons;   and  another  was 
iffued,  commanding  him  to  appear  at  the  parliament  to  be 
held  at  Weftminfter,   fifteen   days  after  Michaelmas.     He 
had  not  the  fpirit  to  withftand  this  order,  but  took  his  feat  in 
parliament,  as  king  of  Scotland.     Macduff  was  prcfcnt  at 
the  fame  time,  and  appeared  as  plaintiff;    upon  which  Huliot 
was  compelled  to  defcend  from  his  bench,  and  plead  liis  own 
caufs  in  court,  as  an  ordinary  party.     In  anfwer  to  th(»  charirc 
of  contumacy  againft  him,  for  not  appearing  to  the  firflfiiin- 
mons,  he  urged,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  icnfj  of  his 
people  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Edward,  who  does  not  feem  to  have  expefted  fuch  an  anfwer 
iiozii  Baliol)  wanted  to  foothe  him,  and  offered  to  give  hini 
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more  time;  but  Baliol  ftill  pcrflfted  in  demurring  to  tbo 
jurifdidion  of  the  court.  Upon  this  he  was  pronounced  to 
be  contumacious;  and  it  was  adjudged  that  three  of  his  caf« 
ties,  Berwic,  Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  (hould  befequeftrated 
into  Edward's  hands,  till  he  ihould  return  to  his  duty. 

Fron>  the  oppofition  made  by  Baliol  on  this  occafion,  it  is 
probable,  that  he  had  promifes  of  being  fupported :  but  every 
fiep  he  took  was  either  unfafe,  or  imprudent.  He  had  put 
himfelf  into  £dward*s  power  ;  and,  after  that  he,  in  hStj 
retradled  the  conceffions  he  had  formerly  made.  He  had  not 
the  refolution  to  perfcvere ;  for  when  Edward  was  about  to 
have  pronounced  fcntcncc,  Baliol  attended  him  in  council, 
and  petitioned  for  farther  time,  till  he  could  confult  with  his 
nobks,  promiiing  to  appear  at  the  firil  Englifh  parliament 
held  aifter  Eafter  following.  Edward,  with  the  confent  of 
Macduff,  granted  Baliol  this  indulgence;  but  the  latter  was 
at  this  time  fcrved  with  no  fewer  than  eight  fummonfes  to 
appear  before  Edward,  on  the  like  pleas.  We  are  told  by 
Fordun,  that  Baliol  at  firft  defired  to  be  heard  by  his  attor- 
nies  or  counfel :  but  that  favour  was  denied  him  by  Edward, 
till  fuch  time  as  he  (hould  come  to  the  bar,  and  plead  in 
perfon ;  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit. 

After  the  indulgence  granted  to  Baliol,  he  was  to  anfwef 
to  the  other  complaints  then  depending  againft  him.  One 
was  from  a  lady  who  claimed  the  Ifie  of  Man,  in  which 
Baliol  had  been  invcfted  by  Edward ;  and  meeting  with  a 
Y'epulfe,  (he  appealed  to  Edward,  who  ordered  Baliol  to  appear 
before  him.  The  abbot  of  Readine  claimed,  by  virtue  of  a 
donation  from  David  king  of  Scotland,  the  fmall  ifland  of 
May,  which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Forth ;  and  not  receiv- 
ing fatisfa^lion,  Baliol  was  in  like  manner  fummoned  on  ths^t 
accoiuit. 

Baliol  muft  haye  been  worfe  than  infenfible,  had  he  not 
felt  fo  many  repeated  injuries  and  affronts ;  but  he  had  now 
forfeited  all  his  credit  in  both  nations ;  and  his  parliament  of 
Scotland,  before  he  left  Ei^gland,  had  chofen  a  regency  of 
twelve  noblemen  for  managing  the  public  afFairS  during  their 
king's  abfence.  Though  Baliol  could  not  be  pleafed  with 
this  flep,  yet  he  departed  abruptly  out  of  England  j  and  when 
he  appeared  in  Scotland,  gave  vent  to  all  the  indignation  he 
had  conceived  at  his  treatment  from  Edward ;  but  he  ha4 
ftill  a  relburcc  by  which  he  hoped  to  recover  all  the  credit 
and  intereft  he  had  loft, 

Philip  of  Valois  then  filled  the  throne  of  France  ;  and,  for 
reafons  foreign  to  this  hiftory,  was  on  very  bad  terms  with 
Edward.     Though  Baliol   had  confented  to  aflift  Edward  . 
vigoroufly  in  his  war  with  Fr^ce ;  yet  Edward  during  hi^ 
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friiolc  reign,  poftponcd  all  confiderations  that  interfered  with 
theprofecution  of  his  claims  upon  Scotland.  He  again  called 
upon  Baliol  to  give  in  his  anfwer  to  MacdufPs  complaints, 
jn  the  parliament  that  was  to  meet  at  St.  Edmund's-bury, 
Baliol,  inftead  of  appearing  in  perfon,  fcnt  the  abbot  of 
Aberbrothwick,  with  fomc  other  noblemen  of  his  party,  not 
only  to  give  his  reafons  why  he  did  not  appear,  but  to  demand 
fatisfa^ion  for  the  infults  and  injuries  he  and  his  fubjeds  had 
received  from  thofe  of  Edward.  I'hc  latter  was  not  then  in 
^ifituation  to  rcfent  this  proceeding  as  he  inclined,  and  feemed 
willing  to  make  fome  condcfccnfions.  He  informed  the 
deputies,  that  he  was  foon  to  vifit  the  northern  parts,  and 
that  their  maftcr  (hould  then  have  juflice  done  him  as  to  his 
complaints  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  peremptorily  infifted 
upon  his  appearing  before  him  in  perfon  at  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  to  anfwer  Macduff's  complaints,  with  the  other  matters 
that  had  been  urged  againft  him. 

Baliol's  declining  to  appear  before  Edward  in  perfon,  was 
owing  to  the  determination  of  his  flates,  whom  he  confulted, 
and  who  were  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  not  to  fubmit  to 
fuch  an  indignity ;  neither  could  Edward  charge  him  with  a 
breach  of  faith,  iince  all  he  promifed  was  to  conAilt  his  people; 
and  to  obey  the  fummons,  if  they  thought  proper.     His 
perfeveriiig  in  bis  refufal  to  appear,  and  continuin<r  to  infift 
on  fatisfat^ion,  determined  Edward  to  have  rccourie  to  arms  -, 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  gave  Baliol  fome  confideration  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fubjefts.     Edward's  growing  power  had  produced 
2  confederacy  againft  him  upoii  the  continent  of  Europe,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Philip  king  of  France,  who  liad  for 
fome  time  held  a  ppivate  correfpojidcnce  with  Baliol,  to  know 
how  far  he  Wiis  dif|>ofed  to  enter  into  the  meafurcs  againft 
Edu'ard.     Baliol  though  heartily  exafperatcd,  durft  not  pub- 
licly declare  himfelf,  till  he  was  fure  of  bcijig  fupported  by 
his  fubjedts  j  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  confederacy  againlt 
£dward  went  on  profperoufly.     Among  the  other  princes  who 
entered  into  it  was  Eric  king  of  Norway,  who,  (if  we  arc  to 
believe  the  'French  hiftorians)   received  30,000  1.   fterling 
from  Philip  \  and  bv  a  treaty  ftill  in  their  charters,  obliged 
himfelf  to  affift  Philip  with  a  hundred  gallies  well  manned,^ 
and  fifty  thoufand  land  troops.     This  treaty,  however,  never 
was  executed.    Another  party  was  the  duke  of  Auttria  and 
the  dauphin  of  Vienne ;  and  \o  intent  was  Edward  upon  tht 
affairs  of  Scotland,  that  he  fuft'erod  himfelf  to  be  ibipt  of  great 
part  of  his  French  poflbffions,  even  while  he  and  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Cornwall,  were  negocialing  a  definitive  treaty, 
and  were  cajoled  by  the  court  of  France.     It  mult,  however^ 
\)c  owned  that  the  infldious  condu6^  of  Philip  was  indefen- 
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fiblc;  andf  when  it  came  to  be  known,  it  raifcd  a  very  higb- 
indigmt  ion  among  aJl  Edward's  Englifh  fubje£ls,  fo  chat  they 
ri  r^.]v<;d  to  fupport  their  fovercign  to  the  utmoft.  An  em- 
bargo was  laid  upon  all  the  {hipping  in  England ;  and  £d- 
w<ird  by  a  mandate  required,  in  virtue  of  his  parliament 
authority',  that  the  fame  mould  be  done  in  Scotland.  Baliol, 
who  vi^os  as  yet  in  no  condition  to  declare  himfelf  publicly, 
was  obliged  not  only  to  agree  to  this  (hameful  order,  but  to 
coi'ifent  that  three  year's  rent  of  his  great  eftate  in  England 
fhould  be  applied  to  carry  on  the  war  again  ft  France.  By 
this  laft  conceffion,  it  appears,  that  his  Englifh  eftate,  though 
not  forfeited,  remained  ftili  fequ::ftrated. 

When  Edward  was  ready  to  embark  for  France,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  he  received  undoubted  intelligence  of 
the  private  negotiation  carrying  on  between  Baliol  and  Philip 
de  Valois.  Upon  this,  he  gave  the  command  of  his  great 
army  to  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and  remained  in 
person  in  England  to  attend  the  motions  of  the  Scots  and 
the  Welch,  who,  encouraged  by  the  unfavourable  fituation  o£ 
his  affairs  abroad,  were  already  in  arms.  Baliol  had  now 
re5[aircd  fo  much  credit  wth  his  fubje£ls,  that  a  French 
ambafi'ador  appeared  in  Scotland,  and  openly  demanded  the 
rcr.cwd  of  the  ancient  leagues,  between  the  two  nations,  and 
afnrtuncc  againft  the  king  of  England.  £dward,  at  the  fame 
time,  by  his  ambailador,  as  fuperior  lord  of  Scotland,  required 
?.iJ  againft  the  king  of  France.  The  refpedive  demands  of 
the  ambaffadors  were  debated  before  the  ftates  of  Scotland, 
and  their  determination  wont  in  favour  of  France;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  were  refolved  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of 
Edward.  Plenipotentiaries  were  accordinj;ly  named  to 
rc:p::lr  to  the  French  court,  and  a  conimiiEon  for  that  purpofe 

Wdb  made  out  at  Stirling,  on  the  5th  of  July  ; 
A. D.  1295.     to  William  biffaop  of  St.  Andrew's;  Matthew^ 

bifhop  of  Dunkeld ;  fir  John  Soulis  ;  and  fir 
Ingram  Umfrcville.  Upon  their  arrival  in  France,  a  lecret 
treaty,  bearing  date  the  25th  of  October  following,  was  con- 
cluded between  them  and  that  king.  The  contents  vrere 
as  follow:  i.  That  Baliol's  fon  Edward  fhould  marry  the 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France's  brother,  Charles  de 
Valois,  earl  d[  Anjou.  2.  That  Edward  fhall  receive  mdi 
the  fame  lady,  the  fum  of  25,000  livrcs,  of  Tournay  cur- 
rency; that  he  fhall  have  a  jointure  of  1,500 1.  fterlingi 
icccl.  thereof  to  be  yearly  paid  out  of  king  John's  lancB^ 
at  Dampetre,  Helicourt,  and  de  Harney  in  France;  and 
500 1.  out  of  thofe  of  Lanerk,  Cadion,  Cunningham,  Had- 
dino;ton,  and  Caftellany  of  Dundee,  in  Scotland.  3.  That 
Baliol,  his  heirs  and  fuccefTors,  fhould  aflift  the  king  of 

France, 
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France,  in  the  prefent  war  againft  the  king  of  England,  and 
all  his  confederates,  particularly  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
both  by  fea  and  land ;  and  that  he  {hould  invade  England,  as 
often  as  the  Englifti  fliould  attack  Frnncc.  4,  That  tx-xe 
ftipulations  of  the  prefent  treaty  (hould  be  folemnly  ratified, 
by  all  the  ftates  and  communities  in  Scotland,  and  tranfmit- 
ted  to  France.  5.  That  the  king  of  France  fhould  recipro- 
cally make  a  war  of  diverfion  u[)on  the  Englifh,  whenever 
they  fhould  invade  Scotland  ;  and,  if  required,  fend  auxiliary 
troops  to  Scotland,  at  his  own  cxpcncc.  That  as  foon  as 
Edward  fliould  head  his  army,  or  fend  it  abroad,  Uuliol 
fliould,  with  all  his  force,  enter  England,  take  its  towns,  and 
dcftroy  the  country.  7.  That  neither  party  (hould  make 
,  peace  without  content  of  the  other.  This  treaty  fccms  to 
have  bjen  the  foundation  of  the  many  ruinous  conncdions 
into  which  the  Scots  afterwards  entered  with  France,  ft  is 
true,  they  had,  upon  occafions,  acted  in  concert  againft  Kng- 
land,  but  their  engagements  had  not  been  fo  exprefs  and 
precifo;  nor  does  it  appear,  that,  before  this  time,  the  Scots 
had  ever  laid  it  down  as  an  invariable  miixlm  in  their  politics, 
to  follow  the  fate  of  France  in  all  cventF.  It  was  with  a 
fenfibic  difplcafure  that  Edward  rcCL»ived  intelligence  of  thofc 
engagements  5  but  he  diffembled  his  refentment  with  won- 
derful art.  Fie  fent  the  abbot  of  New  Minfter  and  Wclbcck 
to  acqui;int  Baliol  of  his  having  prorogued  the  meeting;  of 
his  parliament,  and  of  his  intention  to  repair  to  the  northern 
counties  ;  but  to  demand  likewifj,  that  as  he  had  entered  into 
var  with  France,  the  caftles  of  Berwir,  Roxburgh,  and  Jed- 
burgh, (hould  be  put  into  his  hamls  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  The  Scotch  rnd  Englifh  hittorians  are  u:uni- 
nwiis  in  fayinp;,  that  this  demand  was  not  conjplied  with,  but 
a  record  publifhcd  by  a  rcfpedtable  hiftorian  *  gives  fomc 
rcafon  to  believe  that  naliol  v/ould  have  given  them  up,  partly 
through  fear,  and  partly  throuj^h  a  fcruple  of  confcience,  on 
account  of  ihc  oath  he  had  taken  to  Edward,  froin  wh.ich  he 
was  not  yet  abfolved.  The  laft  might  have  been  the  true 
motive  for  Baliol,  at  this  time,  reftgning  up  to  the  ftates  of 
Scodand  the  excrcife  of  his  power.  We  are  told  that  they 
chofc  twelve  guardians,  and  formed  a  feal  for  the  community 
of  Scotland  ;  that  Baliol  himfelf  confented  to  all  this,  and  to 
ratify  the  late  treaty  with  France.  In  this  he  was  greatly 
aflifted  by  Philip,  who  prevailed  upon  pope  Celcftinc  to 
abfolvehim  from  his  oath  of  allegiance  and  fealty  to  Edward, 
which  was  no  fooner  done  than  he  refolved  to  a£l  without 
father  rcfcrve. 

•  Rymcr. 
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^*  Ballol  renounces  bis  Allegiance* 

Early  in  the  following  year,  Edw'ard  marched 
A. D.I £96.  northwards,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army^ 
and,  on  the  f[x(k  oi  March,  he  held  his  paflia^ 
ment  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  From  thence  he  renewed  his 
fummons  for  Baliol  to  p.ppear  before  him  \  but  he  was  an- 
fwered  by  the  almoft  unanimous  vcice  of  the  Scots,  that 
neither  their  king  nor  they  owed  him  farther  allegiance  ; 
and  to  fliew  that  they  were  in  earneft,  they  drove  out  of  their 
country  all  Englifhmcn,  ecclefiailics  as  well  as  laics,  and  ap- 
propriated their  eftates  and  eiFe£ls  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  England.  A  breach  was  now  inevitable,  and  Edward 
marching  to  Bamborough,  again  fummoncd  Baliol,  by  pro- 
clamation, to  appear  before  him,  but  all  in  vain ;  and  a  very 
fmgular  incident  firft  lighted  the  ilames  of  a  war,  in  whicn 
Scotland  was  almoft  confumed.  The  cafile  of  Wark,  in 
Northumberland,  was  then  held  by  Robert  de  Rofs,  for  Ed- 
ward. This  nobleman  v/as  a  fubieft  of  Scotland,  and  beins 
defperately  enamoured  of  a  Scotch  lady,  he  abandoned  Edwaro^ 
and  joined  with  his  enemies.  Intelligence  of  his  revolt  wa$ 
brought  to  Edward  by  his  brother  William  de  Rofs,  who 
undertook  to  fccure  the  caftle  with  a  thoufand  men,  whom 
Edward  immediately  granted  him.  On  his  march  to  the 
caftle,  he  quartered  at  a  place  called  Preftfen,  where  being 
furprifed  by  his  brother  Robert,  he  and  his  partv  were  cut 
off,  and  the  Scots  became  mafters  of  the  caftle.  I^dward  pre- 
tended that  he  was  more  pleafed  with  the  Scots  beginning 
hoftilities,  than  he  was  forry  for  the  lofs  of  the  place,  and  he 
fet  out  to  recover  it;  but  m  the  mean  time  he  received  in  a 
letter  the  renunciation  of  Baliol's  allegiance. 

Edu'ard  was  prefcntcd  with  this  renunciation  by  the  hands 
of  the  intrepid  Henry,  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick ;  and  he  no 
fconcr  received  it,  than  he  broke  out  into  an  exclamation  to 
the  following  purpofe :  ''  How  fooliflily  does  this  ftupid  ion 
of  mine  behave  I  Well,  if  he  will  not  come  to  us,  we  will  go 
^  to  him  *."  The  abbot  had  been  perfuaded  by  his  enemies, 
of  whom  he  had  many  in  Scotland,  to  prefent  this  letter,  in 
hopes  that  Edward  would  have  put  him  to  death ;  bat  he  had 
addrefs  enough  to  efcape  fafe  out  of  his  hands,  without  re- 
ceiving any  other  anfwcr. 

Edward  faw  all  the  plan  which  he  had  laid  down,  for  mak* 
ing  Baliol  his  lieutenant  in  Scotland,  with  a  royal  title,  vanifh 
into  fmokc ;  and  he  had  now  no  other  rcfourcc  for  dividing 
|he  Scots  among  themfclves,  than  to  gain  over  Bruce  and  his 
intereft.  This  Bruce  was  the  fon  of  the  original  competitor 
of  that  name,  who  was  now  dcaJ,  ai:d  carl  of  Carrie  in  hifi 
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Wife's  right;  and  he  had  a  fon,  the  famous  Robert  Bruce,  who 
afterwards  proved  the  hero  of  his  age  and  country,  but  was 
then  no  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age.     Edward  fcnt  for 
the  elder  Bruce,  and  offered  him  the  crown  of  Scotland  on 
the  fame  terms  that  he  had  given  it  to  Baliol.     Bruce  readily 
accepted  the  offer;  and,  with  his  young  fon,  performed  hom- 
age to  Edward,  as  did  the  earl  of  March  and  Dunbar,  and 
Umfreville  carl  of  Angus.     The  elder  Bruce  was  a  great 
&vourite  with  Edward,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write 
to  all  his  party  in  Scotland,  to  be  ready  to  declare  for  the  kin^ 
of  England.     Mean   time,  the  earls  of  Menteith,  Athol, 
Strathern,  and  Mar,  had  raifed  an  army  of  four  thouiand  foot, 
and  five  hundred  hoHe,  moft  of  them  Highlanders ;   and 
marching  through  Annandale,  deftroyed  the  Englifli  border 
to  the  very  fuburbs  of  Carlifle,  which  they  burnt,  and  then 
laid  fiege  to  the  town  itfelf.    One  of  their  fpies  had  been  taken 
and  imprifoned  within  the  place  ;•  and  after  he  had  fet  fire  to 
his  prifon,  he  broke  out  of  it,  and  running  to  the  walls,  called 
aloud  to  his  countrymen  to  purfue  their  advantage.     The 
flames  had  now  alarmed  the  townfmen.     Some  of  them  ran 
to  cxtinguifh  the  fire,  and  others  to  repel  the  Scots,  in  which 
they  were  fo  vigoroufly  affifted  by  the  women,  that  the  flames 
were  got  under,  and  the  fiege  was  raifcd. 

Notwithftanding  the  late  treaty  between  Scotland  and 
France,  Philip  de  v  alois  had  made  a  truce  with  Edward,  and 
left  the  Scots  to  bear  all  the  brunt  of  his  irrefiftible  arma- 
ments by  fea  and  land.  Berwic  was  his  great  objeft;  and  the 
earl  of  Fife  ftill  remaining  in  England,  Baliol  had  raifed  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  who,  with  the  people  of  Lothian, 
fonncd  the  chief  ftrength  of  the  garrifon  of  Berwic.  The 
<lrfcnce  they  made  was  very  brave;  for  we  arc  told  that  they 
fcurnt  eighteen  of  the  Englifli  ftiips,  and  put  all  their  crews 
to  the  fword,  in  one  aflauit  which  they  made  upon  the  town. 
Edward,  who  was  as  great  a  general  as  he  was  a  politician^ 
removed  his  lines  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  employed 
fcnic  of  the  Brucean  party  to  inform  their  countrymen  upon 
4e  walls,  that  Edward,  defpairing  of  taking  the  town,  was 
ftfolved  to  raife  the  fiege,  clpecially  as  Baliol  was  advancing 
widi  a  great  army  to  uie  relief  of  the  place.  All  this  was 
believed  by  the  befieged,  who,  in  a  day  or  two,  faw  a  large 
detachment  of  the  Englifli  army^,  habited  like  their  country- 
men, and  carrying  the  enfigns  of  Scotland,  approach  their 
walls.  The  credulcms  garrifon  believed  them  to  be  Scots ; 
wd  marching  out  to  receive  them,  the  Englifli  (or,  rather 
the  Scotch  in  the  Englifli  army)  getting  between  them  and 
Ac  walls,  fecured  one  of  the  gates,  which  had  been  thrown 
opeiu    The  main  body  of  the  Englifli  army  immediately 
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rufhed  in,  and  ?.n  inuifcrimlnatc  carnage  followed.  Eng^iih 
writrrs  have,  to  the  reproach  of  their  own  country,  mounted 
the  number  ilain  on  this  occafion  to  fixteen  thoufand.  For- 
dun  hin.ftif  adnuts  of  fcvcn  thoufand  five  hundred ;  and  he 
fcyp,  that  the  Fife  nobility,  were,  that  day,  alniofl  extermi- 
iiatcd.  Edw/ii  d's  barbarity  even  by  the  accounts  moft  favour- 
able to  his  memory,  was  inv.'xculable,  for  he  fpared  neither 
age  nor  fex.  Some  Englifli  hiftorians  endeavour  to  palliate 
his  barbarity,  by  pretending  that  the  town  was  taken  by 
ilcTm;  but  the  relations  of  the  Scc)tch  feem  to  be  more 
authentic.  Edward,  being  mafter  of  the  place,  annexed  it 
for  ever  to  the  realm  of  England,  and  drew  round  it  a  large 
palihided  ditch. 

Whatever  Edward's  views  might  have  been  hitherto,  he 
proceeded,  after  the  taking  of  Berwic,  as  if  he  had  been  de- 
termined to  conquer  Scodand.     The  caftle  of  Berwic  fur- 
rendered  on  the  firtt  of  May,  at  which  time  a  ftrong  detach- 
ment of  Edward's  army  had  invefted  the  caftle  of  Dunbar. 
'1  he  carl  of  that  titl2  had,  as  we  have  already  fecn,  fubmitted 
to  Edward;  but  his  wife,  to  make  an  atonement  for  her  huf- 
band's  defe£tion  from  his  duty,  had  put  the  caftle  into  the 
hands  of  her  coutrymen.     As  Dunbar,  next  to  Berwic,  was 
the  greateft  bulwark  of  Scotland  towards  England,  Baliol  re- 
folved  to  rilk  every  thing  to  relieve  it.    A  party  of  the  Scots, 
under  the  earls  of  Caflilis  and  Menteith,  had  juft  then  return- 
ed, with  great  booty,  from  an  irruption  they  had  made  into 
Northumberland,  and  had  joined   the  Scotch  army  under 
Baliol ;  but  it  was  no  way  comparable,  in  point  of  difcipline, 
to  that  of  Edward,  who  ftill  remained  at  Berwic,  and  had 
committed  the  conduft  of  the  fiege  to  the  earls  of  Surry  and 
\Varwic.     Thofe  noblemen  drew  their  army  out  of  theic. 
trenches,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  fight  of  the 
caftle.     The  event  was  fatal  to  the  Scots,  who  there  loft 
above  ten  thoufand  men  (the  Enelifh  authors  {ay  twenty  thou- 
fandj;  upon  which  the  caftle  of  Dunbar  was  furrende^ed  by 
its  governor,  Stewart.   It  appears,  from  the  beft  authorities, 
that  Edward  was  not  prefent  in  this  battle;  but  a  number  of 
Scotch  noblemen,  particularly  William  earl  of  Rofs,  who 
had  efcaped  out  of  the  battle  of  Berwic,  being  found  in  the 
caftle  of  Dunbar,  they  were  delivered  up  like  fheep  to  bo 
butchered  by  the  king  of  England.     From  Dunbar  the  En- 
gl ifti  army  advanced  to  Roxburgh,  the  caftle  of  which  was 
held  by  the  high-/leward  of  Scotland,  who  capitulated,  upon 
tiie  lives,  liberties,  and  eftates  of  the  garrifon  oeing  (kfe,  and 
himfelf  ret:ognizing  Edward's  paramount  power. 

The  two  fevcre  blows  which  the  Scots  had  received  at 
£lC^^vic  and  Dnnbar,  the  reduction  of  thofe  pUccs,  the  fub-- 
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milEon  of  the  great  ftcward  of  Scotland,  the  dcfo£l:ion,  of 
Bruce  aiid  his  party,  with  Edward's  other  fucccfles,  rendered 
it  more  than  probaWe,  that  he  would  have  littl^  difficulty  in 
reducing  the  reft  of  that  kingdom.     He  had  appointed  En- 
glifhmen  to  the  government  of  the  three  caftlcs  he  had  taken ; 
and  all  his  ftcps  indicated,  that  he  was  rcfolvcd  to  hold  what 
he  ihould- conquer.     Bruce,  apprehenfive  of  this,  after  the 
fiege  of  Dunbar,  put  Edward    in  mind  of  his  promife  to 
make  him  king  ;  but  he  was  peevifhly  anfwered  by  that 
prince,  **  Have  we  nothing  to  do  but  to  win  kinf^donis  f  >r 
thee  *•"     Bruce  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  Edward  to  prefs  him  fiirther  j  and,  without  (hewing;  any 
refentment,  he  retired  to  his  Engiifh  cftate,  not  daring  to  ap- 
pear in  Scotland.     From  RoxDureh  Edward  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  and  laid  ficge  to  its  caftTc,  which,  by  its  fituatlon 
was  then  deemed  to  be  impregnable;  but  the  water  of  the 
garrifon  foiling,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Scots,  and  Edward 
took  poffeffion  of' it,  after  a  fiege  of  eight  days,  Iciiving  the 
government  of  it  to  Walter  dc  Huntercumb.     The  ftrong 
caftle  of  Stirling  (hared  the  fame  fate,  being  likewife  dcfcrtcd 
by  its  garrifon. 

Baliol,  by  thi§  time,  had  retired  to  the  north  of  the  Tay 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  Edward  foon  ftrlpt  him  of 
thofe  of  his  mock-royalty,  by  reducinii;  Perth,  Dundee,  For- 
far, Brechin,  and  Montrofe;  aftiir  which  he  prepared  tj 
march  againft  Baliol,  who  was  then  at  Forfar.  Cumming, 
lord  of  Strabolgy,  though  attached  to  Baliol,  had  always  be- 
haved fo,  that  he  flood  fair  with  Edward,  and  lialiol  now  em- 
ployed him  to  make  his  peace  with  that  conqueror.  Accord- 
ine  to  Fordun,  whofe  authority  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
M  hiftorians,  who  relate  the  tranfadtion  with  a  few  triflia(r 
variations,  Baliol  and  his  fon  Edward  had  fled  as  far  north  as 
Aberdeen ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Edward  fent  the  bilhop  of 
Durham  thither,  to  prcfcribe  to  him  the  terms  of  his  pardon, 
^th  die  manner  in  which  he  was  to  appear  before  his  fove- 
'eigm  Thefe  were  mortifying  to  the  laft  degree,  but  they 
Were  accepted  of  by  the  mean  fpirited  Baliol.  Here  he  ftript 
Wmfelf  of  all  his  regal  ornaments,  and  being  mounted  upon 
aibrry  nag,  with  a  white  rod  in  his'hand,  as  one  of  Edward'ij 
fub-officers  he  was  carried  to  Montrofe,  (fome  fay  to  Strick- 
athroe)  where  Edward  was ;  and  in  the  open  church-yard  he 
^knowledged  himfdf  deeply  penitent  for  the  unlawful  confe- 
Airacies  he  had  entered  into  with  Philip  king  of  France, 
vhich,  in  his  own  and  his  fon  Edward's  name,  and  in  tliat  of 
4c  whole  community  of  Scotland,  he  abfolutely  renounced, 
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as  being  contrary  to  his  oaths  of  homage  and  fealty  fe 
crown  of  England. 

This  abjeck  ceremony  was  publicly  performed  by  Balioj 
in  other  places,  and  at  laft,  the  particulars  of  it  were  engroiC* 
ed  in  an  in(trument  figned  by  the  bifliops  of  Durham  and 
Hereford)  the  earl  of  Buchan>  Hugh  de  Spencer,  and  Cum^ 
ming  the  elder,  earl  of-  Badenock  and  Strabolgy.  All  thofe 
mortifications  were  not  fufHdent  to  fatisfy  j£dwanL  He 
dragged  his  captive  at  the  wheels  of  his  triumphal  car  round 
the  country ;  he  commanded  the  great  feal  of  Scotland  to  be 
broken,  and  that  none  (hould  be  ulbd  for  Scotch  affairs  but 
that  of  England. 

The  terror  of  Edu-ard's  arms  made  him  imagine,  that  lit- 
tle was  now  ^i-anting  to  the  permanent  fubjedion  of  Scot- 
land. Meeting  with  no  oppoiition  in  his  tour  to  Elgin,  he 
returned  to  Scone,  which  he  confidered  as  the  (anduary  of 
the  Scotch  monarchy;  and  there  be  began  his  deftni^ve  ' 
operations,  by  icizing  upon  their  coronation  chair,  which  had, 
even  in  thofe  days,  obtained  the  name  of  fatal.  The  crown, 
the  regalia,  tlie  royal  jewels  and  plate,  were  feized  at  the  fame 
time,  as  was  the  diamond  crofs,  which  belonged  to  Edgar 
Atheling  :  and  all  were  fent  off"  to  England,  where  the 
fatal  chair  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  Abbey  of  Weftminftcr. 
After  that,  he  ordered  all  the  nobility  and  freeholders  of  the 
kingdom  to  attend  him  at  Berwick,  where  they  renewed  their  • 
homage  and  fealty. 


CHAP.    VI. 

jlchiev:menfs  and  Chara^ler  of  TP'alkice^'^^^he  celebrated 
Robert  Bruce-^Battlc  cf  Banncckburn^^-Diath  andcharac^ 
ter  of  Robert'^Univerfal  prevalence  of  the  Feudal  Sjftem 
at  ifjis  period. 

UPON  Edward's  return  to  England,  after  thofe  arrange- 
ments, the  ScotcTi  difcovercd  fymptoms  of  impatience 
under  the  yoke.  Crcifini^ham  and  Ormefby  proved  tp  be 
tyrants.  J  he  former  was  a  prieft  and  the  latter  a  Iawyer9 
who  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  feverity  all  the  Scots  who 
rcfufed  to  fwcar  Laity  to  Edward.  The  natives  of  Scotland, 
at  this  time,  may  be  conl'idcrcd  as  taking  leave  of  their  inde- 
pendency with  a  parting  f^gh,  when  a  **  patriotic  hero  ftcpt 
forth  to  reunite  them." 

3  His 
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His  name  was  William  Wallace  *,  Some  f ly  he  w.is  i\\c 
{ot\  of  fir  Malcolm  Wallace  i»f  JCIli'iflii',  ami  otlu-rs  of  llr 
Amlrcvv  Wallace  of  Crajric.  Thi:  diftl-n.'iicc  may  be  iiiUTctt- 
iiiij  to  the  two  familii's,  \nit  it  never  can  be  ft)  to  tin*  public-, 
as  Wallace  couKI  ilnlve  no  juflrc  from  tlicm,  howi'vi-r  ihcy 
might  be  ennobk'd  by  him.  Acconlinp;  to  the  WW  aivounis, 
Ik*  was  the  fecond  f;)n  of  iir  Malcolm  Wallac;'  of  KlliTfliL-, 
(Icfcciuled  from  an  oKl  family  in  Kyle  ;  and  thus  he  had  the 
^lory  of  owing  his  fame  to  no  pre-eminence  of  fortune,  l)iir  his» 
own  virtue  and  valour.  The  circumftances  of  his  rnmitry 
futficlently  vindicate  his  c«)ndudt.  Scotland  was  then  with- 
out a  Icing  and  without  laws ;  at  leaft  (he  had  noiie,  that  % 
fr^'C-born  Scotchnuin  could  rcct>!;ni'/e.  Wall.ice  feems  to 
have  confidercd  himfelf  as  having  no  relation  but  to  his 
countrv,  and  as  beinu:  bound  to  no  duty  but  to  refloreher  in- 
licptvufency.  Rt»buU,  active,  and  brave,  he  conne^ed  him. 
fclf  with  a  few  friends  wht»  dlfvlained  tl\e  claims  {^{  Kn;\lmd; 
and  by  a  felf-deleti;att:d  authority,  he  and  his  party  look  eveiy 
opportunity  of  dellrovlnt;  the  l'fii;lifh,  as  vrrmin  liiat  weie 
prcyinp;  on  the  vit.ds  of  iheir  cuuiitrv.  Frequent  exploit:,  cif* 
that  kinil  foon  rend/red  the  name  of  Wallace  conrpicuous, 
ami  the  fpirit  of  libirty  reanimated  the  y-niih  of  Seotl;MiJ. 

Wallace  and  his  patilotic  frieiids,  in  undertakinLi;  the  de- 
liverance of  Scotland,  knev/  that  if  liiey  were  not  fiiccrfsftil, 
they  mud  die  the  death  of  traitors  ;  and  tliat  the  exercite  of 
humanity  would  not  alleviate  tb.eir  puniihment.    They  liiere- 
fore  gave  no  quarter  to  the  enllav-  rs  of  their  countiy  who 
rdiftcd  them ;  ;uid  their  exploi;^  (i^nx  ri)ufed  the  attention  of 
their  tyrants.     The  Knjj;lilh   yarrlfons  were  on  all  hands  at- 
ticked  and  put  to  the  fword ;    and,  at  lalt,  I/anerk,  a  princi- 
pal town  of  Clydefdale,  was  recovered  from  Kdward,  its  [\o^ 
vernor  being  killed.     The  reputatlim  of. the  Scotch  arms 
Was  now  revived  under  Wallace,  who  was  deemed  to  be  in- 
vincible from  the  great  exploits  he  performed  in  his  own  prr- 
t>n,    lie  went  to  the  northwards  of  the  I'Vith  of  Forth,  the 
wcient  feat  of  the  Scotch  monarchy,  where  he  found  the  in- 
habitants well  affctiled  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  j  aiul  there  lie 
recovered  the  call les  of  Dundee,  Forfir,  Urechin,  and  A^Mir- 
rofc,  with  as  much  facility  as  Kdward  had  taken  thejn.     Th: 
oftle  of  Dunotter,  which  at  that  timt- was  deemed  to  be  im- 
pregnable from  its  fituation,  received  a  Scotch  ^',arrif(»n  ;  and 
tlic  Englifh  defpairing  to  hoM  Aberiieen,  fet  it  on  flames  at 
^timc  that  Wallace  entered  it.     h  was  then  he  heard  liiat 

*  Hikinicnnmc  was  William  Wal.ivs ;  iml  fiom  ilu:  c<Min'ry  \v!u-re 
he  was  l)orn»  he  •i|ipr.ir.<i  to  hiUc  Wvw  di'licnilij!  fVoin  ilic  WcU'li  <«r  :i:i. 
rlent  nrii«ins.  He:  ii  f.iiil  to  have  Icli  .\  il.mi^liTcM,  w  !i  ■  wiis  ni.uricil  to 
B.«!l'ieiif  llopri^',  one  of  ihc  :^lKcl^»l■■•  "t  ilii."  IJaillicj  l»1  l-.iiuiu^tun. 
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the  tnglifli  arn-jy  was  preparing  to  take  poffcflion  of  the 
of  Stirling,  which  Wallace  rcfoTvc'.*  to  prevent.  The  rapr 
of  his  victoriLS  and  the  frequency  of  his  exploits,  have 
ordered  the  chronology  of  his  hiilory.  There  is  even  re; 
to  believe,  that  many  of  his  nobleft  actions  were  perfon 
fome  years  before  his  reputation  found  accefs  to  the  hiftor 
his  country. 

The  carl  of  Surry,  the  only  man  of  Virtue,  or  indecc 
capacity,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  SiC 
land,  was  forced,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  refide  in  E. 
land,  while  Creffingham  and  Ormefby  were  rendering  the 
felves  deteftable  by  their  opprcflions.  Edward  was  at  I 
time  in  France,  and  by  no  means  fufpeftcd  an  Infurreftior 
Scotland  When  he  heard  of  it,  he  ordered  the  carl  of  Suj 
his  lieutenant  there,  to  fupprefs  it;  but  that  nobleman's  he: 
not  permitting  him  to  take  the  field,  he  refigned  his  co 
mand  to  his  nephew  the  lord  Henry  Percy.  That  yoi 
nobleman  aflembled  a  great  army,  faid  to  confift  of  fo 
thoufand  men,  and  marched  againft  Wallace,  who  had, 
this  time,  returned  to  the  wcftern  parts  of  Scotland, 
found  the  Scots  encamped  at  Irwin,  with  a  lake  in  their  frc 
and  their  flanks  fecured  by  entrenchments ;  fo  that  tl 
could  not  be  attacked  vvidiout  great  hazard;  but  the  Enel 
were  befrier*dcd  by  the  diflenfions  of  the  Scots. 

Wallace,  a  private  gentleman,  of  little  or  no  fortune,  1 
gained  reputation,  and  was  on  the  point  of  acquiring  pow 
whidi  created  a  jealoufy  amon^;  his  fellow-patriots.  It  v 
fuggefttd,  that  an  oppojition  to  die  Englifh  could  only  be  pi 
ducti  ve  of  farther  national  defl  ruction;  and  Lundie,  a  nr 
of  great  rank  in  Wallace's  army,  perceiving  that  he  could  i 
be  a  general,  refolved  to  be  a  flave ;  for  he  formed  a  pa; 
agaii:^  Wallace,  who  offered  to  fubmit  to  the  Engli; 
their  being  indemnified  for  all  that  had  pafled,  and  fccui 
in  their  lives  and  eftatcs.  Wallace  and  his  little  band  of  fi 
Scotchmen  were  fo  far  from,  agreeing  to  thofc  terms,  tl 
they  fent  an  open  defiance  to  Percy,  and  declared  that  th 
would  nevvr  hy  down  tiieir  arms  till  their  country  was  i 
fiored  to  her  liberty  and  independency.  They  were  fo  cj 
termftied  in  this  relolution,  that  they  attacked  the  rear  of  t 
Englilb  army,  and  plundred  their  baggage;  but  wereoblig 
to  retire  with  the  lo(s  of  a  thoufand  men.  This  check  ferv 
only  to  reanimate  Wallace  and  his  friends,  who  were  nc 
defcrted  by  almofl  iJl  the  men  of  property  and  eminence 
their  country  >  but  their  lofs  was  amply  fupplied  by  d* 
middling  rauk  of  people,  who  confidercd  liberty  as  their  mc 
pitiic»u:»^birth  riijh:*.  It  wai  then  towards  the  end  of  autuir 
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and  the  c.irl  of  Surry  had  rciunicd  to  Scotlatul,  but  was 
forced  to  order  his  army  into  winter-quarters.  All  fcafi)iw 
were  alike  to  the  brave  Wallace  and  his  friends,  who 'took. 


that  opportunity  to  retaliate  upon  the  partisans  of  l'.n<;l.ind 
fomc  part  of  the  niiferies  which  Scotland  had  fulFcicd.  I'hc 
biihop  of  Glafgow*$  houfc  was  plundi  red,  and  ihc  Knp;liih 
writers  have  exclaimed  againi^  VVallacc  iox  his  cruellies ; 
yet  it  is  certiiin  that  during  all  ihr  war  ho  carried  onagainll 
(he  enemies  of  his  country,'  he  neither  put  woman  nor  clilM 
to  dcath>  nor  any  other  perfoa  who  was  not  found  in  arini 
tooppofchim. 

The  hiilory  of  no  Cfmnlry,  pcrrhiips,  can  exhibit  fuch  a 
Ibcne  as  that  of  Scotland  now  picfenls.     Fler  gieat  nobU*- 
men,  intimidated,  overawed,  or  corrupted,  had  loll  all  feclinij; 
iur  their  country.     Ualiol,  her  mocL  Lin^,  had  been  frnt  by 
Edward,  in  cliains,  to  remain  a  prifoner  in  the  'I^ower  of 
L(Nidon.     liruce,  more  de^cnejatcd  ilill  than  Ualiol,  who 
h:iJ  made  a  fpiritcd  effort  againfl  lulward,  lived  upon  his 
Englifll  cllate,  defpifed  and  unnoticed.     'I'he  leading  nobi- 
Fity  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  fafely  tyrannilin^  over 
dteir  inferiors,  through  their  abfence  from  the  feat  of  [.govern- 
ment i  and  many  ot  the  lovveil  rank,  of  the  Scots  were  in- 
dilFcrcnt  under  what  mafler  they  ferved,  as  notln'ng  could  be 
more  difmal  than  their  feudal  dependence.     The  Scots,  there- 
fore,  very  projKTly  confidered  themfelves  as  a  poo|)le  di  lU- 
tuteof  any  bond  of  union  with  government,  and  that  nature 
Ittd  given  them  a  right  to  provide  f(»r  their  felf'prefervaiion, 
without  rcgiu'd  to  any  other  confideraiion. 

The  carl  of  Surry  now  advanced  towards 
Stirling,  where  the  pafs  over  the  Forth  was  no    A.  I).  1297. 
better  than  a  wooden  bridj^o ;  but  acrofs  it  he 
law  the  Scotch  army,  encamped  in  excellent  order  on  the  op- 
pofitcbank,  under  Wallace.     The  hiihn'ies  and  traditions  of 
kotland  here  mention  a  circumfhmce  which,  when  we  confi- 
fc^thc  times,  is  far  from  being  improbable  \  for  they  tell  us, 
ftat  Wallace,  forefeeini|;  the  Muji^liih  would  pafs  the  bridge 
to  encounter  him,  had  iawed  the  ^)olls  wiuch  fupported  it  fo 
Vtfully   that   it  |>avc  way  after  liic  enemy   had  piiiled    it. 
Lundic,  a  Scotch  knight,  who  knew  the  abilities  of  Wallace, 
ciKlcavoured  to  diifuade  the  carl  of  Surry  from  palling  the 
bridge  to  attack  him;  but  the  trcafurer,  OreflinjOuun,  IvMn^y 
rfa  different  opinion,  lir  Marnuuluke  Twenge,  one  of  the 
boldcft  ot  the  Engliih  officers,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
£nglilh  army,  and  paiTed  the  bridge.     We  are  told  that  at 
Ais  time  the  high  fteward  of  Scotland,  arul  Matthew  earl  of 
••cnox,  had  fecrctly  joined  the  friends  of  libeity,  and  luul 
'«Hi«cd  a  kind  of  an  aiiny  of  obfervatigu  in  the  rear  of  ihc 
^nglilh  troops. 
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Twcngc  paflcd  the  bridge  with  half  the  Englifh  army,  and 
Wallace  feemcd  to'  retire  in  fome  confufton.  This^  en- 
couraged the  Englifli,  and  they  continued  their  purfuit ;  when 
a  detachment  of  the  Scots  got  between  them  and  the  bridge^ 

i'uft  at  the  time  when  it  gave  way,  under  the  crowds  of 
Lnglifh  foldiers  who  were  pacing  it.  Wallace  upon  this 
faced  about,  and  defeated  all  his  enemies  who  were  to  the 
northward  of  the  bridge,  while  the  great  fteward  of  Scotland 
and  the  earl  of  Lenox  attacked  and  beat  the  earl  of  Suny, 
who  with  difficulty  efcaped  to  Berwic.  Crcffineham,  thou^ 
a  clergyman,  was  killed  in  this  encounter,  and  nis  body  was 
found  cafed  in  armour*.  The  Scots  attributed  to  him  great 
part  of  the  miferies  they  fuffered ;  but  they  were  befriended 
by  his  avarice,  for  he  left  the  garrifon  of  nerwic  and  Rooe- 
burgh  fo  deftitute  of  al!  the  means  of  defence,  that  they  fell 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  Wallace,  togedier  with  many 
other  places  fouth  of  the  Forth. 

Edward  was,  at  this  time,  in  foreim  parts,  while  Wallace 
reaped  immortal  glory,  by  being  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
We  are  not,  however,  with  fome  writers*  to  imagine,  diat  aul 
the  Scots  of  thofe  days  were  heroes  and  patriots.  The 
greateft  part  of  them,  perhaps,  were  over-awed  or  corrupted 
Ev  Edward  ;  but  the  few  who  remained  firm  to  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  not  only  fupported  themfelves  on  the  defenfive,  but^ 
in  the  beginning  of  winter  made  feveral  inroads  into  England, 
from  whence  they  carried  off  a  large  booty.  They  even  at- 
tacked Carlifle  and  Newcaflle ;  but  though  they  were  repulfed 
from  both,  they  never  loft  their  fpirits,  and  Wallace,  atlaft, 
formed  them  into  excellent  foldiers.  Particular  mention  is 
made,  in  our  old  hiftorians,  of  his  having  carried  fire  and 
fword,  for  twenty-three  days,  through  the  northern  counties 
of  England.  Senfible  of  the  difadvantage  he  was  under  fiir 
want  of  a  due  fubordination  in  his  army,  where  every  man 
was  a  volunteer,  he  formed  a  plan  of  a  regulated  militia, 
which  had  wonderful  eiFccls.  His  numbers  were  too  few 
to  fufFer  him  to  garrifon  the  caftles  he  took:  he  therefor^ 
difmantled  Roxburgh  and  other  places  in  the  fouth  ;  but  he 
put  a  garrifon  into  Couper,  which  he  took  foon  after  die 
a£lion  at  Stirling-bridge. 

All  the  glorious  exploits  of  Wallace  could  not  preferve 
his  countrymen  from  fcarcity.  Their  perpetual  wars  widi 
England  had  occafioned  a  total  cefTation  of  agriculture,  and 
a  famine  then  raged  in  the  bowels  of  their  country,  wfaidft 
Wallace  could  relieve  only  by  the  corn  and  cattle  which  hiv 
followers  carried  ofFfrom  England.  An  inroad  made  bv  th# 
£arrif  jn  of  Carlifle  into  Annandale  waS  the  only  check  At 
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Scots  met  with  during  that  remarkable  winter  ;  and  the  lofs 

of  Wallace,  in  the  whole  campaign,  was  (o  trifling,  that  it  is 

fcarcely  mentioned.     Edward,  who  continued  {Fill  abroad, 

hearine  of  the  exploits  of  Wallace,  gladly  liftcncd  to  the 

propolal   made  by  the  pope  for  a  two  years  truce  with  the 

kins  of  France,  that  he  might  return  to  gratify  his  ruling 

pamon  of  humbling  the  Scots.     He  had  written  in  the  nio^ 

earneft  manner  to   all  his  great  fuj^efls  to  join  the  earl  of 

Surry  againft  thofe  rebels,  as  he  afll'flcd  to  call  them  \  and 

he  ordered  the  prince  his  fon  to  fummon  his 

military  tenants  to  York,  in  the  beginning  of    A  D.  1298, 

the  yean    The  meeting  was  very  full;  but  the 

members  demanded  a  confirmation  of  the  liberties  they  were 

entitled  to  by  Magna  Charta,  as  the  price  of  their  fervices 

againft  the  Scots.     Edward  granted  all  they  required ;  and 

in  the  fpring  of  the  year  an  army  of  above  an  hundred  thou- 

fcnd  Englifn  was  auembled,  of  whom  above  two  th.'»ufand 

were  horfemen,  and  completely  cafed  in  ftecl,  which,  in  thofe 

days,  was  the  privilege  of  barons  and  knights  alone  *.     All 

Ais  happened  while  Edward  was  ftill  abroad ;  but  he  gave  a 

(andion  to  whatever  was  required,  and  ordered  the  earl  of 

Surry  not  to  proceed  againft  Wallace  till  he  (hould  arrive  to 

head  his  own  army  in  perfon. 

The  main  body  of  the  Englifli  army,  under  the  earl  of 
Surry,  was  then  lying  in  the  neighbourh^xid  of  JJerwic,  but 
their  numbers  were  too  great  to  he  fupportcd ;  and  Edward, 
who  was  then  upon  his  return  to  England  with  an  army  of 
Veterans,  ordered  them  to  be  di*T>anded,  referving  tv/enty 
thoufand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horl'e,  all  of  them  choice 
troops.  On  the  r4th  of  March  he  arrived  in  England,  and 
loft  no  time  in  marching  northwards  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  his  army. 

By  this  time,  the  ftatcs  of  Scotland  had  chofen  Wallace 
for  their  proteftor,  under  Baliol.     There  was,  it  is  true,  n« 

Jrecedent  for  fuch  a  ftep,  but  neceflity  wiu-ranted  the  mcafure. 
1  a  parliament  which  he  convoked  at  Perch,  lie  was  con- 
firmed in  his  authority;  and  Patrick,  earl  of  Dunbar,  was 
fclared  to  be  a  traitor,  for  fidin^  with  the  English.  It  is 
with  fome  reludtance  that  I  mult  acknowledge  tlic  envy  and 
ftieannefs  of  the  Scotch  nobility  towards  their  brave  prote5lor 
Wallace.  Baliol,  being  freed  from  his  imprifonment  in 
England,  was  then  living  upon  his  French  eftatc ;  Bruce 
wras  the  declared  partisan  of  the  Englifh,  and  was  dally  en- 
Aavouring  to  form  a  party  againft  Wallace.  Gumming  had 
the  (ame  ambitious  views  \  fo  that  WiJlace  had  no  friencls  but 
thofe  of  liberty  and  independency.     He  bore  up  agiiinft  all 
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meiits ;  and,  the  nobility  failing  him,  he  again  found  re*- 
fources  in  the  middling  rank  of  his  countrymen*'.  It  is  here 
proper  to  obferve,  that,  before  Wallace  was  chofen  proteftor, 
twelve  guardians  of  the  kingdom,  all  of  them  noblemen,  had 
"been  clcdcd  at  a  parliament  in  Perth,  and  Wallace  had  been 
probably  fubftituted  in  their  places,  Edward,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  making  vaft  preparations  for  another  expedition 
into  Scotland ;  and  had,  with  little  credit  to  his  own  reputation^ 
not  only  extricated  himfclf  out  of  his  French  and  Flemifh 
wars,  but  had  made  all  the  concelHons  to  his  En^Iifh  fubje<^ 
which  the  moft  turbulent  of  them  could  require,  that  he  might 
meet  with  no  obllrudlion  in  giving  a  final  blow  to  the  Scotch 
name  and  nation.  His  views,  probably,  were  to  deprive 
them  even  of  that  fliadow  of  royalty  in  which  he  had  indulged 
them,  when  he  had  appointed  baliol  to  be  their  king,  and  tft. 
cut  off  every  Scotchman  who  fhould  dare  to  refift  him. 

In  this  he  was  but  too  wril  feconded  by  the  heads  of  the 
great  Scotch  families,  Bruce,  Gumming,  and  Steuart.  The 
former  ftill  flattered  himfelf,  that  Edward  would  pay  fome 
regard  to  his  pretenfions ;  and  the  two  latter,  though  they. 
did  not  fide  with  the  Englifli,  hated  Wallace. 

Edward,  upon  his  laft  arrival  in  England,  had  made  un- 
common efforts  to  raife  money  for  carrying  on  the  war  againft 
Scotland,  and  writs  of  fummonfes  were  ilFued  for  a  two- fold 
rendezvous ;  one  of  all  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  to  meet 
the  king  at  Carlifle  on  Whitfun-eve;  and  another  for  a  par- 
liament to  affemblc  at  York.  At  the  fame  time,  he  fent  letters 
to  Wallace,  upbraiding  him  for  the  hoftilities  he  had  com- 
mitted againft  England,  which,  he  faid,  he  durft  not  have 
attempted,  had  he  (Edward)  been  in  his  own  dominions. 
Wallace  treated  the  meffengers  he  fent  with  thcfc  letters 
(which  it  is  more  than  probable  contained  offers  of  pardon) 
with  great  ftatelincfs,  and,  in  turn,  reproached  Edward  with 
his  having  taken  advantage  of  the  divifions  of  a  free  peojde 
to  enflave  them  ;  and  thus  that  ncgociation  ended. 

England  had  never  before  feen  fo  complete  an  army,  as  that 
which  Edward  mullered  before  he  entered  upon  this  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland.  Itconiifted  of  eighty  thoufand  foot,  three 
thoufand  horfemen,  completely  armed,  and  four  thoufand 
armed.  This  vaft  body  was  attended  by  a  fleet  to  fup- 
ply  it  with  provifions  (the  eredlion  of  magazines  beings 
then  unknown  in  Europe)  ;  but  the  tempeftuous  weather, 
and  unfavourable  wind?,  put  P^dward  under  vaft  difficul- 
ties. Befides  this  army  he  had  detached  bodies  in  Scotland. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  defeated  in  Fife,  with  the  lofs  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  men  s  and  fir  John  Witherington  was 

♦  Guthrie. 
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cut  off  with  another  fcparate  body  near  Perth.     The  Ciiillo* 
way  men^  among  or  nrar  whom  the  great  cftatcs  of  I] nice 
and  Ballo]  lay,  were  not  only  influenced  by  thofc  chiefs,  but 
ft  ill  retaining  ideas  of  their  former  independency  (the  lofs  of 
which  they  ;>ttributed  to  the  Scots)  had  joined  Edward's 
generals,  to  whom  they  had  been  very  inftnimental  in  pre- 
ierving  their  footing  in  Scotland.     According  tci  the  Scots, 
the  two  laft-mentioncd  defeats  were  owing  to  Wallace,  who 
knowing  the  difficulties  of  Edward  for  want  of  fubfiftancc, 
scamped  in  front  of  his  army  at  Stanmore  with  fo  martial 
an  appearance,  that  Edward  did  not  think  proper  to  advance; 
i^^ich  is  the  more  probable,  as  he  had  as  yet  drawn  no  bene- 
fit from  his  fleet.     When  he  came  to  a  place  called  Tern- 
pleton^  he  received  fomc  fupplies  from  his  (hips,  which  deter- 
mined hinj  to  march  through  a  cultivated  country  to  Falkirk, 
vhere  he  knew  his  enemies  would  make  their  great  ftand. 
The  i>earer  the  Scots  were  to  deftrudlion,  the  more  they 
courted  it,  by  the  animofities  which  were  hourly  prevailing 
.    among  their  leaders.     It  unfortunately  happened,  that  the 
fcudal  law  gave  each  chief  a  kind  of  an  independent  com- 
mand over  his  followers.     Bruce,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
had  joined  Edward;  and  Gumming  and  Stuart,  while  the 
Englifli  were  advancing;  to  attack  them,  were  difputiiig  with 
W2lace  about  the  poft  of  honour ;   but  we  are  not  certain 
in  what  manner  the  difference  was  ended.     All  that  we  know 
is,  that  it  was  not   decreed  to  Gumming.     It   is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  Scotch  army  did  not  exceed  thirty 
thouland  men,  while  that  of  Edward  confifted  of  forty  thou- 
sand of  his  beft  troops,  and  that  Wallace  made  a  mofl  excel- 
lent difpofition.     He  drew  up  his  men  in  three  divifions, 
foag  that  they  could  not  be  out-flanked  by  the  enemy,  with 
his  horfe  in  the  rear,  and  the  front  ranks  intermixed  with 
archers.     The   army   under  Edward    was   commanded   by 
Bobun  earl  of  Hereford,  high-conflrable  of  England,  Bigod, 
carl-marflial,  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln.     Edward  had  intelli- 
gence of  the  alterations   among  the  Scotch  leaders  ;   and 
icarcely  were  they  ended  (if  they  ended  at  all)  when  he  gave 
thcTig^nal  for  the  cliargc.     This  was  anfwcred  by  a  fliout 
from  me  Scots,  fo  terrible,  that! it  frightened  Edward's  horfe; 
and,  falling  to  the  ground,  two  of  his  ribs  were  broken.    He 
diffcmbled  his  an^juifli,  and  ordered  his  Welch  foldiers  to 
begin  the  attack  ;  but  they  difliked  the  fervico^  and  Edward, 
forjjetting  his  pain,  put  himfclf  on  foot  at  the  head  of  a  bat- 
talion, who  plucked  up  the  palliflides  with  which  the  Scots 
had  guarded  their  front,  and  broke  in  upon  them  with  irre- 
fiftible  fury.     W;dlacc  had  juft  time  to  make  a  very  fliort 
^ch  to  his  foldiirs :  "  There,";  faid  he,  « is  Edward;  run 
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if  you  dare ;"  but  he  had  fcarcely  fpokcn,  when  he  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  Cumming,  with  his  divifion,  which  was 
die  ftrongeft  of  the  army,  quit  the  field  without  a  ftroke,  and 
leave  the  brigade  under  Stuart  to  be  cut  in  pieces  with  their 
gallant  leader.  Notwithftanding  thcfe  difafters,  Wallace  kept 
his  ground  with  amazing  intrepidity,  till  Bruce  and  his  fol- 
lowers made  a  circuit  round  a  hill,  attacked  him  in  the  reari 
and  obliged  him  to  retreat,  which  he  did  in  good  order  and 
with  a  confiderable  body  under  his  command,  towards  the 
river  Carron,  which  he  pafled. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  the  lofs  of 
the  Scots  could  not  fall  fhort  of  ten  thoufand  men,  though, 
by  En^lilh  writers,  it  is  raifed  to  a  fer  greater  number. 
The  chief  among  the  Scots  who  fell  were  MacduiF,  earl  of 
Fife,  and  John  dc  Graham,  a  man  fo  brave  that  he  may  be 
ftiled  the  right  hand  of  Wallace.  The  lofs  of  the  Englifli  is 
too  inconfidcrable  to  be  mentioned,  none  among  them  of  note 
bein^killed  but  the  ereat  mafter  of  the  templars.  It  appears 
that  Bruce  continued  his  purfuit  of  Wallace ;  but  that  botl^ 
leaders  agreed  to  a  private  parley  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron, 
by  which  they  were  fcparated.  Bruce  reproached  the  o^er 
with  nuidnefs  for  taking  arms  agaifift  fo  powerful  a  king  as 
Edward,  and  infinuatcd  that  Wallace  himfelf  had  a  view  upon 
the  crown.  The  anfwer  of  WalL.ce  was  that  of  a  hero  and 
a  patriot.  He  waimly  difciiiimed  having  any  ambitious 
thoughts,  which,  he  faid,  he  had  neither  a  right  nor  an  incli- 
nation to  entertain ;  but  put  Bruce  in  mind  of  his  degeneracy, 
and  his  iridolei-.ce  in  not  fupporting  his  high-born  claim  to 
the  crown.  **  To  you  (faid  he)  the  miferics  of  your  country 
*'  are  owing.  You  left  her  overwhelmed  with  woes,  and 
**  I  undertook  the  caufe  which  you  betrayed ;  a  cauie  which 
"  I  {hall  efpoufe  as  long  as  I  breathe,  v/hile  you  live  with 
"  ignominy,  and  court  the  chains  of  a  foreign  tyrant*"/'  Such 
was  the  fubihuice  c^f  a  declaration  as  fpiritcd  and  virtuous^ 
perhaps,  as  nny  that  hiilory  can  produce.  T'he  words 
Wallace  funk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Bruce,  and  afterward 
were  attended  by  the  nobleft  effects.  It  is  thought  that  the 
opened  his  eyes,  but  concurred  with  his  refleftions  upon  hiB 
own  conduiil:  to  fliortcn  his  life,  though  not  before  he  haS 
animated  his  fon  with  the  fpirit  of  the  brave. knight.  Tha^ 
Bruce  died  foon  after  tliis  battle  is  beyond  doubt;  and  the 
hillorians  who  lived  nearefl:  thofe  times  agree,  that  his  deatZt 
was  owing  to  remorfe  and  grief  for  his  paft  meaimefs. 

The  fituation  of  Wallace  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  was 
fingular,  and  his  behaviour  in  it  more  than  juftifies  the 
wannell  praiics  v,hich  the  free  and  the  brave  of  all  countrieS| 
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II  well  as  Scotland,  have  poured  upon  his  memory.     (lis 

pitriotifin  was  proof  againft  all  the  ingratitude  and  infclcnce 

he  had  encountered ;  and  his  own  greatnt-fs  can  fcarcely  be 

iaid  to  have  a  place  in  his  thoughts,  fo  entirely  were  they 

devoted  to  the  fcrvice  of  his  country.     Without  repining,  he 

heard  that  the  ilates  of  Scotland  intended  to  raife  his  capital 

enemy,  JohnCumming,  earl  of  Buchan,  to  the  proteftorfhip. 

This  made  no  impreffion  upon  Wallace,  who  by  this  time 

was  refolved  to  rake  the'  firft  opportunity  of  refigning  that 

invidious  diftin£tion.     Having  collected  all  the  remains  of  the 

Scotch  army  after  its  dt  feat  at  Falkirk,  he  was  in  a  condition 

once  more  to  take  the  field ;  and  after  burning  the  town  of 

Stirling,  he  crofl'cd  the   Forth,  and   entrenched  himfelf  at 

Perth)  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  victorious  Englifh. 

Their  hiftorians  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  throw  a  veil 

over  Edward's  hiftory  at  this  period,  for  it  is  certain  Wallace 

ftopt  the  progrefs  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  irrefiftible  as  he 

appeared. 

Some  of  the  Scotch  hiftorians  with  unpardonable  male- 
volence *  have  f^id,  that  immediately  before  the  battle  of 
Falkirk)  an  altercation  happening  between  Stuart  and  Wal- 
bce,  the  latter  withdrew  his  diviiton,  and  fufFered  Stuart  and 
liis  troops  to  be  cut  in  pieces.  The  fubfequent  conduit  of 
Wallace  is  an  effectual  refutation  of  this  calumny.   'J 'he  fons 


deftrc  to  fubduc  Scotland,  and  his  unnlanly  refentment  againft 
its  inhabitants,  led  him  into  errors  that  were  unpardonable  in 
b  great  a  general.     He  had  advanced  with  a  great  army  into 
an  exhaulted   impoverifhed   country,    which   obliged  him 
to  have  his  quarters  and  pofts  at  confiderable  diflances  from 
fsA  other.     He  had  depended  upon  precarious  fupplies  from 
his  fleet  i  but  they  had  failed  him  through  the  tempeftuoufnefs 
of  the  weather,     Wallace  was  fcnfible  of  his  fituation,  and 
availed  himfelf  of  it  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  Edward,  in  the 
Qtfccr  of  all  his  victories,  was  forced  to  come  to  the  refolu- 
tion  of  returning  to  England.     Previous  to  this,  he  proceeded 
igainft  his  Scotch  prifoners,  and  all  who  difclaimed  his  au» 
thority,  with  unrelenting  cruelty;  for,  performing  homage 
or  fuffering  death,  vTas  all  the  option  he  left  to  the  wretched 
inhabitants.     When  he  began  his  march  fouthw^rd,  Wallace 
and  his  friends  hovered  on  his  rear,  and  made  feverc  reprifals 
upon  numbers  of  the  Englifh,  who  fell  into  their  hands ;  fo 
that  Edward  was  forced,  in  order  to  regain  Carlifle,  to  ftrike 
^ough  the  inhofpitable  foreft  of  Selkirk. 

Macken^'s  Lives  of  the  Scotch  Wriiers. 
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There  is  the  greateft  rcafon  to  believe  that  Wallace,  while 
he  was  performing  thofe  noble  exploits,  had  no  other  charac- 
ter than  that  of  a  volunteer  in  the  fervice  of  his  country ;  lor 
it  is  agreed  by  all  hiftorians,  that  he  had  before  that  time 
refigned  the  prote6lorihip,in  an  aflembly  of  the  nobles.  We  are 
therefore  now  to  behold  him  in  the  light  of  a  private  indivi- 
dual at  the  head  of  a  body  of  friends,  whom  his  virtue  had 
formed,  and  his  courage  had  animated,  for  the  deliverance  of 
their  countr)' ;  or,  in  other  words,  Wallace  viras  an  iHuftrious' 
rebel  to  the  caufc  of  flaver}\  Gumming  appears  to  have 
been  now  the  legal  governor  of  Scotland  under  Baliol,  but  the 
part  he  a£):ed  was  fpiritlefs  and  pufdlanimous.  He  pretended 
to  hold  his  authority  from  the  ftates ;  but  he  did  nothing  to 
aifift  their  independenc}',  though  a  favourable  opportunity 
then  prefented,  by  the  differences  which  had  broken  out 
afrcQi  between  Edi^'ard  and  his  Englifh  nobility,  THq 
wifeft  meafure  which  Gumming  purfued,  was  his  applying 
firft  to  Philip  de  Valois,  the  king  of  France,  ^id  then  to 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  for  a  truce  in  favour  of  Scotland.  Ed- 
Ward's  affairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  that  time,  were 
in  a  very  indifferent  fituation ;  and  though  Baliol  was  ftill  his 
prifoner,  yet  the  court  of  Rome  treated  him  as  a  fovereign 
independent  prince. 

This  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  Edward,  as  it  ftnick 
at  his  claim  of  f^iperlority  over  Scotland ;  and  the  refpefl; 
with  which  Philip  a£ted  towards  Baliol  gave  him  ftill  greater 
difquiet.  He  had,  partly  through  the  difaffe£^ion  that  conti-- 
nued  to  reign  amons^  his  nobility,  and  partly  to  be  at  hand  to 
curb  the  Scots,  paited  the  winter  of  the  year  129S,  in  the 
north  of  England  \  and  at  Durham  he  called  a  great  council 
of  his  nobility,  in  which  he  gave  away  to  his  6wn  par^  the 
eftates  of  the  principal  Scotchmen  who  followed  either 
Gumming  org  Wallace.  But,  according  to  Buchanan,  though 
he  had,  at  the  interceflion  of  Philip,  confented  to  a  truce  o^ 
&ven  months,  yet  he  imprifoned  the  Scotch  ambaffadors  as 
they  were  proceeding  to  the  pope's  court.  The  Scots  ieeni 
to  have  confidcred  Edward's  agreeing  to  a  truce  as  arifing 
from  the  neceffity  of  his  own  affairs  ;  and,  without  regarcUng 
it,  they  refumed  their  arms,  with  a  greater  fliew  of  reiblution 
than  before.  We  are  to  obferve,  that  they  were  divided,  at 
this  time,  into  three  claffes ;  thofe  who  perfcvered  in  dieir 
allegiance  to.  Edward ;  thofe  who  looked  upon  .Bsdiol  as 
their  king,  and  Gumming  as  his  fubftitute  or  lieutenant ; 
and  thofe  under  Wallace,  who  renounced  all  connexions 
withy  or  dependence  uix>n  England,  and  a6led  ftnglv  for  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  The  two  latter  claffes  ditFcred  in 
principle,  but  agreed  in  nicafures  s  for  they  joined  in  expelling 
4  the 
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the  Englifh  out  of  Scotlind,  jn  which  they  were  fo  fucccfsful, 
that  the  enemy,  in  a  fhort  time,  were  driven  out  of  all  the 
chief  ftrong  holds,  except  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  lierwic. 

While  Edward  was  at  Berwic,  he  appointed  John  de  St» 

John,  one  of  the  bra  veil  and  moft  experienced  of  his  olHcers, 

to  be  his  head  commifiioncr  for  the  government  of  Scotland  ; 

and,  returning  to  London  about  the  beginning 

of  February,  he  there  not  only  confirmed  ^he    A.  D.  isoo, 

great  charter  of  the  Englifli  liberties,  biit  offered     , 

to  increafe  them,  if  his  nobility  thought  they  were  dcfeftivc. 

All  this  was  to  (00th  them  into  the  meafures  he  was  carrying 

on  againft  Scotland.     After  the  loth  pf  May  he  fet  out  for 

the  north,  and  ordered  his  military  tenants  to  attend  him  at 

York  on  Midfummer-day.     Towards  the  end  of  June  he 

entered  Scotland  with  a  great  army,  which  the  regent  durfl: 

pot  face,  took  the  caftles  of  Lochmaber  ^id  Caerhiverockt  in 

Annandale,  and  continued  his  march  into  Galloway,  where 

nis  party  was  again  revived,  and  where  he  put  all  to  the 

fwford.who  refifted  him. 

While  Edward  was  in  this  career  of  fuccefs  he  gave  au- 
dience to  the  bifliop  of  Galloway,  and  the  heads  of  the' 
Cumming  family,  who  came  to  him  with  propofals  of  peace. 
•Thcfc  were,  that  the  Scots  fhould  live  under  Baliol  as  their 
king;  that  all  grants  made  -by  Edward  of  Scotch  cftates' 
fliould  be  annulled,  and  that  they  ftiould  revert  to  their  firft 
owners ;  and  that  Baliol  and  his  family  fhould  be  re-fcttled 
in  Scotland.  While  the  Cummings  were  delivering  thefc 
terms  (which,  undoubtedly  had  been  dictated  by  the  court  of 
Rome),  feme  mention  was  made  of  the  interpofiticn  of  the 
papal  authority,  if  they  were  not  complied  with.  This 
intimation  drew  an  indignant  fmile  from  Edward.  <*  Am  I 
^  (fays  he)  to  whom  you  have  fworn  as  the  fuperior  lord  of 
**  Scodand,  to  be  terrified  by  pretences  ?  Have  I  not  power 
**  fuficient  to  guard  my  own  right  ?  If  I  hear  more  of  this, 
^  by  all  that  is  holy,  I  will  lay  Scotland  wafte,  with  fire  and 
*  fword,  from  fea  to  fea  1"  Notwithftanding  this  tremendous 
roenace,  the  Cummings  (who  arc  faid  to  have  been  the  carl 
of  Buchan  and  the  lord  of  Badenoch)  anfwered  with  an  un- 
ited air,  "  That  they  were  refolved  to  fhcd  the  laft  drop 
'*  of  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  their  country;"  and  then 
Acy  took  their  leave  of  the  monarch.  This  interview  feems 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  Edward's  friends  in  Gal- 
loway; and  proving  inefFe61:ual,  it  put  an  end  to  all  farther 
ncgociation.  Edward,  advancing  to  a  river  which  hiftorians 
call  Svvyney,  difcovcrcd  the  Scotch  army  on  the  oppofite 
^anb.  He  fent  a  body,  of  archers  (the  mp(l  formidable 
troops  then  in  Europe)  to  diilodge  them}  .a(id  the  Scots^ 

unable 
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unable  to  ftand  the  terrible  difchargc  of  arrow«,  retired  ;  but 
tdv/u.-d,  fenring  that  they  were  drawing  his  men  into  an 
a:nbulh>  difpatchcd  the  carl  of  Warvvic  to  ftop  the  purfuit. 
The-  archers,  perceiving  the  carl  advance,  attended  with  fome 
troops,  imagining  he  was  conrjing  to  fupport  them^  fcdlowed 
the  Scots,  and  made  a  hnit ;  fo  that  the  battle  became  genera). 
This  being  perceived  by  Edward,  he  fent  his  fon  the  prince 
of  Wales,  at  the  head  of  his  (hining  battalion  (as  he  ufed  to 
call  it,  by  way  of  preference  to  all  his  other  troops)  to  fupport 
the  carl  and  his  archers,  while  he  himfelf  advanced  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  The  Scots,  who  had  not  intended  to 
fiarid  a  general  engagement,  were  unable  to  fuftain  the 
(hock,  axid  retiring  to  their  woods  and  feftnefles,  their  loft 
of  men  was  not  confiderablc.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  thit 
engagement  the  Welch  again  refufjd  to  ad  againft  the 
Scots  ^r  *t  J-^ft  to  purfue  them.  The  Engiifli  hiftprian 
Walfingham  fays,  that  the  fate  of  Scotland  would  have  been 
decided  that  day,  had  tne  purfiiit  been  continued. 

''I 'he  advantage  gained  by  Edward  was,  however,  of  the 
utmof}  importance  in  his  favour,  as  nothing  now  ftood  in  his 
way  to  StirliuL',  the  cadle  of  which  he  immediately  befieged* 
It  was  d^rfcndcd  by  Willi .im  Oliphant,  with  great  rcfolution, 
for  thr'j:  months.  Edward  at  laft  declared,  that  he  would 
hang  cvf;ry  man  cf'thc  garrifon,  if  it  was  not  furrendcred  by 
a  C'jrt'Jn  day;  and  th'.  plnce  being  now  d'.-ftitute  of  provi- 
fions  Oiiph  MHt  ma'^e  an  hoiiourablc  capitulation,  which  £d* 
ward  JiJ  not  piir/.tur;i}y  obfrrvc. 

Th*;  Scots  ft  ill  maintain-jJ  the  contcft  for  liberty.  They 
werw'  ar-'>.:n  victorious-,  and  avain  fubdued.  Wallace  alone 
maintained  his  in'kp'jnd.ncy  am  id  ft  the  univerfal  flavcry  of 
his  countrymen.  Ij-Jt  h:*  was  at  length  betrayed  to  the 
Englifh  by  his  fri'jr.d  fir  John  Montcith  :  and  Edward, 
whofc  n^.turc-i  bravr-ry  and  magnanimity  ihould  have  led  him 
to  refp'.dt  like  qualities  in  an  enemy,  ordered  this  illuftrious 
patri'^'t  to  be  carried  in  chains  to  Ivondon;  to  be  tried  as  a 
rebel  and  traitor,  thouirh  he  had  never  made  fubmii&on  nor 
fworn  fcaltv  to  England,  and  to  be  executed  on 
A.  D.  130^  Tower-hiil.  He  could  not  think  his  favourite 
conqued  fecure  whilft  Wallace  was  alive* 
HrncT  the  unworthy  fate  of  a  man,  who  had  defended  for 
many  years,  with  fignal  valour  and  p:rfjvcrcnce,  the  liberties 
of  his  native  country.  Portions  of  his  body  were  afterwards 
difp'.rfed  through  different  cities  of  Scotland  aiid  England. 
Such  was  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  bcft  patriots  and 
greateft  heroes  any  age  can  boafl  of.  His  memory  had  the 
nn?ii!ar  good  fortune,  ?vcn  in  thofc  unpolifhcd  times,  to  be 
eelebrated  in  an  ode^  which)  for  elegaxKC  of  ftylc  and  beauty 
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•f  compofition,  would  do  honour  to  the  Auguftan  age,  and 
if  equalled,  it  never  yet  has  been  furpafTed.  Some  have 
thought  it  to  have  been  written  by  his  chaplain,  John  or 
Arnold  Blair;  but  the  other  works  of  that  author  leave 
little  room  for  fuch  a  conjedure. 

In  obitum  dariffimi  ducis  Gulielmi  Wallace  quern  £d- 
vardus  priqnus  Anglorum  rex,  Abi  proditum,  fupplicio  Lon« 
^  affecity  Carmen. 

Quae  cun£la  toUit,  fuftulit. 
Et  tanro  pro  cive,  cinis  ;  pro  finibus  uma  eft : 

Frigufque  pro  lofica  obit. 
Ille  quidem  terras,  loca  fc  inferiora,  reliquit. 

Ai  fata  faults,  fupprimens. 
Parte  fui  meliorc  folum,  coelumque  percrrat. 

Hoc  fpiritti,  illud  gloria. 
At  fibi  fi  infcriptum  gcncrofo  pe6tus  honeflo 

FuilTet,  hoftis  proditi 
Artibus  Ao£;le  tuis)  in  paenas  parcior  iffcs ' 

Nee  oppidarira  fpargcrcs 
Membra  viri  facranda  adytis.     Sed  fcin'  quid  in  Ifta 

Immanitate  viccris } 
Ut  vallx  in  cunflas  oras  fpargentur  &  horas 

Laudes ;  tuumque  dedecus. 

Thus  done  into  Englifh  by  the  author  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Dou!g}aireS|  with  an  elegance  equally  admirable,  when  we 
conuder  die  age  in  which  he  lived,  though  far  inferior  to  die 
beauty  of  the  original* 

Envious  death,  who  ruins  all, 
Hath  wrought  the  fad  lamented  fall 
Of  Wallace,  and  no  more  remains 
Of  him  than  what  this  urn  centaias. 
Afhes  for  our  hero  we  have, 
P]e  for  bis  armour  a  cold  grave. 
He  left  the  earth,  too  low  a  ftate. 
And  by  his  worth  overcame  his  fate. 
His  foul  death  had  not  pow'r  to  kill  ; 
His  noble  deeds  the  world  do  fill. 
With  lafting  trophies  of  his  name. 
O,  hadft  thou  virtue  lov'd  or  fame. 
Thou  couldft  not  have  infulted  fo 
Over  a  brave,  betray'd,  dead  foe, 
Edward,  nor  fcen  thofe  limbs  expos*d, 
'  To  public  fhame,  fit  to  be  cIos*dy 

As  reliques,  in  a  holy  Ihrinc  ; 
But  now  the  infamy  is  thine : 
His  end  crowns  him  with  glorious  bays^ 
And  ftains  the  brighteft  of  thy  praifc. 

Wallace  is,  by  the  Scotch  hiftorians,  faid  to  have  been  ot 
*  gigantic  ftaturc,  remarkably  ftjrong  in  his  perfon,  plcafing 
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in  his  afpe^l,  compaffionate,  jud,  bountiful,  and  placable 
towards  all  but  the  Engh'fh,  who  held  his  country  in  flarery. 
He  was  taken  prifoner  on  the  yth  of  September,  1305,  axid 
fufFered  foon  after. 

But  the  barbarous  policy  of  Edward  failed  of  the  piirpo(e 
to  which  it  was  directed.  The  cruelty  and  injuftice  exer- 
cifcd  upon  Wallace,  inftead  of  breaking  the  fpirit,  only 
loufed  more  efFfeftually  the  refentment,  of  the  Scots.  AU 
the  envy  which,  during  his  life-time,  had  attended  that  gal- 
lant chieftain,  being  now  buried  in  his  grave,  he  was  univer- 
fally  regarded  as  the  champion  of  Scotland,  and  equally 
lamented  by  all  ranks  of  men.  The  people  were  every  where 
difpofed  to  rife  againft  the  Englifli  government :  and  a  new 
and  more  fortunate  leader  foon  presented  himfelf,  who  con- 
duced them  to  liberty,  to  viftory,  and  to  vengeance, 

Robert  Bruce,  fon  of  that  Robert,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  had  fucceeded,  in 
confequence  of  his  father's  death,  to  all  his  pretenfions ;  and 
the  death  of  John  Baliol,  which  happened  about 
A.  D.  1306.  the  fame  time  in  France,  feemcd  to  open  a  full 
career  to  the  genius  and  ambition  of  this  young 
nobleman.  He  had  formerly  ferved  in  the  Englifh  army; 
but  in  a  private  conference  held  with  Wallace,  after  die 
battle  of  Falkirk,  the  flame  of  patriotifm  was  fuddenly  con- 
veyed from  the  breaft  of  one  hero  to  that  of  another.  Bruce 
regretted  his  engagements  with  Edward,  and  fecretly  deter- 
mined to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  refcuing  from  flavcry 
his  opprefled  country.  The  time  of  deliverance  feemed  now 
come.  He  hoped  that  the  Scots,  without  a  Icadef  and 
without  a  king,  would  unanimonfly  repair  to  his  ftandard,  and 
feat  him  on  the  vacant  throne.  Inflamed  with  the  ardour  of 
youth,  and  buoyed  up  by  native  courage,  his  afpiring  fpirit 
ixw  alone  the  ^lory  of  the  cnterprizc,  or  regarded  the  difli- 
culties  that  mufi:  attend  it  as  the  fource  onlv  of  greater  glory. 
The  mifcries  and  oppreflions  which  he  had  beheld  his  coun- 
trymen fufFer  in  their  unequal  conteft  for  independency,  the 
repeated  defeats  and  misfortunes  which  they  had  undergone 
in  the  ftruggle,  proved  but  fo  many  incentives  to  bring 
them  relief,  and  to  lead  them  fired  with  revenge  againft  the 
haughty  vidiors. 

In  confequence  of  this  rcfolution,  and  C^me  fufpicions  that 
Edward  was  apprifed  of,  Bruce  fuddenly  left  the  Englifh 
court,  and  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Dumfries  in  Annandale, 
the  chief  feat  of  his  fomily  intereft.  There  a  number  of  the 
nobility  wore  happily  affembled,  and  among  the  reft  John 
Cummin,  to  wliom  he  had  formerly  communicated  his  de- 
jlens,  and  who  had  bafcly  revealed  the©  to  Ed^vard.    The 
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noUcmen  were  aftoniflied  at  the.  appearance  of  Bruce,  and 
ftill  more  when  he  told  them,  that  he  was  come  to  live  or  die 
with  them  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  and 
hoped,  with  tlieir  afliftance,  to  redeem  the  Scottifli  lume  from 
al]  the  indignities  which  it  had  fo  long  fuftered  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  their  imperious  mafters.  It  were  better,  he  faid,  if 
Heaven  fliould  fo  decree  it,  to  perifh  at  once  like  brave  men^ 
withfwords  in  their  hands,  than  to  dread  long,  and  at  laft 
undergo  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Wallace. 

The  fpirit  with  which  this  difcourfc  was  delivered,  the 
bold  fentiments  which  it  conveyed,  die  novelty  of  Bruce's 
declaration,  afTifted  by  the  graces  of  his  youth  and  manly  de- 
portment, made  deep  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  nobles, 
and  roufed  all  thofe  principles  of  indignation  and  revenge, 
with  which  they  had  long  been  fccretly  aftuated,  l^hcy  de- 
dared  their  unanimous  refolution  to  ule  the  utmoft  efforts  in 
delivering  their  country  from  bondage,  and  to  fecond  the 
courage  of  Bruce,  in  allcrting  his  and  their  undoubted  rights 
againft  their  common  opprcflors.  Cummin  alone,  who  had 
privatdy  taken  his  meafurcs  with  Edward,  oppofcd  the  gene- 
ral determination,  by  reprefenting  the  great  power  of  the 
Englilh  nation ;  and  Bruce,  already  informed  of  his  treachery, 
followed  him  out  of  the  afl'cmbly,  and,  running  him  through 
the  body,  left  him  for  dead.  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  one 
of  Bruce's  friends  afked  him,  on  his  return,  if  the  traitor  was 
flain,  "  I  believe  fo,"  replied  Bruce :  **  and  is  that  a  matter,*' 
cried  Kirkpatrick,  "  to  be  left  to  conjetSure — I  will  fecurc 
"  him."  He  accordingly  drew  his  dagger,  ran  to  Cummin, 
and  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart  ^'. 

This  deed  of  Bruce  and  his  aflbciates,  which  contains  cir- 
cumftances  juftly  condemned  by  our  prefent  manners,  was 
regarded  in  that  age  as  an  effort  of  manly  vigour  and  juft 
pwicy.  Hence  the  family  of  Kirkpatrick  took  for  the  creft 
of  their  arms  a  hand  with  a  bloody  dagger ;  and,  as  a  motto, 
the  words  employed  by  their  ancellor,  when  he  executed  that 
vident  adion  :  ,"  I  will  fccure  him  !" 

The  murder  of  Cummin  affixed  the  feal  to  the  confpiracy 
•f  the  Scotch  nobles.  They  liad  now  no  refource  left,  but 
to  fliake  off'  the  yoke  of  England  or  periih  in  the  attempt. 
The  genius  of  the  nation  roufed  itfelf  from  its  long  dejedlion ; 
and  Bruce,  flying  to  different  quarters,  excited  his  partizans 
every  where  to  arms.  He  fuccefsfully  attacked  the  difperfcd 
bodies  of  the  Englifh  ;  got  pofleflion  of  many  caftles ;  and 
leaving  made  his  authority  to  be  acknowledged  in  moft  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  was  folcmnly  crowned  at  Scone,  by  the  bifliop 
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of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  zealoufly  embraced  his  caufe.  The 
Liiglilli  were  again  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  except  fuch 
;is  took  (hcltor  in  the  fortrefles  ftill  in  their  hands ;  and 
Edward  Found  thi.t  the  Scots,  already  twice  conquered  by  hie 
valiuir,  wore  j-et  to  fubduc  ! 

Conic ious  however  of  his  fuperior  power,  as  well  as  fupe- 
rior  ik'iW  in  arms,  ti)is  great  monarch  made  light  of  his  anta-i 
gonift :  he  thought  of  nothing  but  viftory  and  vengeance, 
rlc  font  .1  btidy  of  troops  into  Scotland  under  Aymar  do 
Valeiice,  his  general,  who  falling  unexpefteilly  upon  Bruce, 
threw  his  army  into  difafter,  and  obliged  him  to  take  fhelter 
in  the  Welicrn  Ifle>.  Edward  himfelf  was  advancing  with 
a  mighty  force,  determined  to  make  the  now  dcfencelefs 
Scots  the  victims  of  his  feveritv,   when  he   unexpe<£ledly 

fickened  and  died  at  Carlifle ;  enjoining,  with  his 
A.  D.  13?:-    lateft  breath,  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  to  profecutc 

ti)c  war,  and  never  to  defifl  till  he  had  finally 
fabdued.thc  kingdom  of  Scotland*.  But  that  the  fecond 
1']  Jward  was  little  able  to  accomplifh. 

Inilead  of  profccutinjj  the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  according 
to  the  dL*nre  of  his  father,  he  returned  into  England,  after  a 
few  feeble  ffiorts,  and  immediately  difbanded  his  forces; 
although  Robert  Kruce  was  become  fufhciently  formidable 
to  make  more  vij;«3rous  meafures  neceffary. 

Soon  after  Edward's  retreat  from  Scotland,  Bruce  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  kingdom,  except  a  few  fortrefles. 
lio  daily  n  conciled  the  minds  of  the  nobility  to  his  dominion. 
He  enlii^oii  und-.*r  his  ftandard  every  bold  fpirit,  and  he 
cnrichea  liis  followers  with  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy.  Sir 
James  I)o«j-:la>,  in  whom  commenced  the  greatneis  and 
rei\own  of  that  warlike  family,  feconded  Robert  in  all  his 
erircrpiizos.  IMward  Bruce,  the  king's  brother,  alfodiflin- 
'^iiifhcJ  himlVlf  by  his  valour  ;  and  the  dread  of  the  Englifh 
power  being  now  aba.ted  by  the  feeble  conduct  of  Edward^ 
even  the  Ic.iil  i.ir.guine  of  the  Scots  began  to  entertain  hopes 
of  recovering  th.:ir  independency.  Tiiey  obtained  a  trucoi 
which  was  of  fiiort  duration,  and  ill  obferved  on  both  fides. 
[ju?llii.it  as  it  was,  it  ferved  to  confolidate  the  power  of  the 

kmg,  and  introduced  order  into  the  civil  govern* 
A.  V).  I : :  1.    ment.  War  was  renewed  with  greater  fury  than 

ever.  Not  content  with  defending  himfelf, 
Robert  mad^^  fucccfsful  inroads  into  England ;  fupported  his 
needy  followers  by  the  plunder  of  the  country,  and  taught 
t!iem  to  defpife  the  miliury  genius  of  a  people  who  had  long 
fcccH  the  cbjecl  of  their  terror. 

*  T.  Wilfingham. 
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Edward,  at  length  roufcd  from  his  lethargy,  had  marched 
an  army  into  Scotland  ;  and  Robert,  determined  not  to  rillc 
too  much  againft  a  fapcrior  force,  had  again  retired  into  his 
mountains.  The  Englifh  monarch  advanced  beyond  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  being  dcftitiitc  of  provifions,  and  ill  mpported  by 
his  nobility,  he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  without  gaining 
any  advantage  over  the  enemy.  '^I'he  fceming  union,  how- 
ever, of  all  parties  in  England,  after  the  death  of  Gaveiion, 
opeiied  again  the  profpcft  of  reducing  Scotland,  and  promiffd 
a  happy  conclufion  to  a  war  in  which  both  the  intcrefts  and 
the  paffions  of  the  nation  were  fo  deeply  engaged. 

Edward  aflembled  forces  from  all  quLU-ter:,  with  a  view  oF 
linKhing  at  one  blow  this  important  enterpriz(!.  He  fum^ 
moned  the  moft  warlike  of  his  vafljls  from  Gafcony :  he 
cnlifted  troops  from  Flanders,  and  other  foreiQ;n  countries: 
he  invited  over  great  numbers  of  thcdifordcrly  Irifli,  as  to  a 
certain  prey :  he  joined  to  them  a  body  of  Welch,  who  were 
aftuated  by  like  motives :  he  collcfted  the  whole  military 
force  of  England,  and  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an 
•army  of  neair  one  hundred  thoufand  men.  The 
Scottifli  army  did  not  exceed  thirty  thoufand  A.  D.  13 14. 
combatants  j  but  being  compofcd  of  men  who 
had  (liftinguilhcd  themfclves  by  many  adls  of  valour,  who 
)vere  rendered  defperate  by  their  fituatlon,  and  who  were 
rfnurcd  to  all  the  varieties  of  fortune,  tlicy  might  juftly,  under 
fuch  a  leader  as  Bruce,  be  cftccmed  equal  to  a  far  more 
numerous  body.  Robert,  hov/ev.cr,  Uift  as  little  as  poiTiblc 
to  the  fuperior ,  gallantry  of  his  tr(x:)pSp  lie  poitcd  himfclf 
firongly  at  Bannockburn,  about  two  miles  from  Stirling, 
the  only  fortrefs  in  Scotland  that  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh,  and  which  was  on  thc!  point  of  furrcndering. 
He  had  a  rivulet  on  front,  a  hill  on  his  right  flank,  and  a 
morafs  on  his  left.  In  this  fituation  he  waited  the  approach 
■of  Edward. 

The  Englifh  army  arrived  in  fight  towards  evening,  and  a 
foart  combat  immediately  enfucd  between  two  bodies  of 
cavalrv,  Robert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  th  j  Scots  engaged 
to  a  angle  combat  with  Henry  do  Bohun,  a  gcndcu.iri  of 
the  family  of  Hereford,  and  at  one  ftrokc  ck'ft  his  anr:i  /onilt 


and  nignt  preventea  any 

Scots,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  event,  and  glorying  in 
^hc  prowefs  of  their  prince,  'prognofticatc.i  a  ha[:py  vT"*  .0 
the  contefl  of  the  enfuing  ckiy  ;  r.nd  the  Kni^^liih,  c    •  :• 
in  their  numbers,  and  elated  by  pait  fuccclle?,  longMl         ..«> 
opportunity  of  revenge.     The  darknofs.,  though  but  ul  = 
V^VL.  II.  ^^I  ho;.:   , 
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hourS)  was  born  with  impatience:  and  Edward,  as  foon  as 
light  appeared,  drew  up  his  forces,  and  advanced  againft  the 
Scots.  Both  armies  engaged  with  great  ardour,  and  the  diT- 
pute  was  fierce  and  bloody.  Sir  James  Douglas  had  broken 
the  Englifti  cavalry ;  but  their  line  of  infantry  was  ftill  firm, 
when  a  (Iratagem  decided  the  fortune  of  the  field.  Bruce 
had  collected  a  number  of  waggoners  and  I'umpterboys,  and 
furnilhed  thcrti  with  ftandards.  They  appeared  upon  the 
heights  toward  the  left.  The  £ngli(h  miftook  them  for  a 
f  rem  army  coming  to  furround  them :  a  panic  feized  them ; 
they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled.  The  Scots  purfued 
with  great  flaughter  as  far  as  Berwic ;  and  befides  an 
ineftimable  booty,  took  many  perfons  of  quality  priibnerS) 
with  above  four  hundred  gentlemen,  whom  Robert  treated 
with  great  humanitv,  and  whofe  ranfom  was  a  new  acceffioft 
of  wealth  to  the  vidlorious  army.  Edward  himfelf  narrowly 
cfcaped,  by  taking  (belter  in  Dunbar,  whence  he  pafled  by 
fea  to  Berwic*. 

Such  was  the  ^reat  and  decifive  battle  of  Bannockbumy 
which  fecured  the  uidcpendency  of  Scotland,  fixed  Bruce  on 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  may  be  deemed  the  moft 
fignal  blow  that  the  £ngli(b  monarchy  has  received  fince 
the  Norman  invafion.  The  number  of  (lain  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  it  muft  have  been  very  great ;  for  the  impreu 
fion  of  this  defeat  in  the  minds  of  the  Englifli  was  (b  ftrong^ 
that  no  fuperiority  of  force  could  encourage  them  to  keep 
the  field  againft  the  Scots  for  fomc  years. 

That  the  Scots  of  thofe  days  were  better  acquainted  with 
Mars  than  the  Mufes,  may  be  feen  from  a  fcoffing  ballad 
made  on  this  viftory,  which  begins  thus : 

"  May  dens  of  England  fore  may  yc  mourn 
*'  For  £our  lemmous  zou  have  loft  at  Bannock  burn. 

With  hevc  alow  ! 

**  What  ho  !  wccn'd  the  king  of  England 
"  So  foon  to  have  won  ail  Scotland. 

With  a  rumby  low  ! 

In  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  pi-efent  fuccefs,  Rob(^' 
entered  England ;  ravaged  all  the  northern  counties  withou 
cppofition ;  and,  elated  by  his  continued  profpority,  no^ 
entertained  hopes  of  making  the  moft  important  conqucft 
at  the  expence  of  the  Englifh.  He  fent  over  his  broth c 
Edward  with  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  men  into  Ireland,  a^ 
he  hlmfclf  followed  foon  after  with  a  more  numerous  body  * 
troops.     But  a  grievous  famine,  which  at  that  time  dcfdiiX^ 
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M  Britain  and  Ireland,  reduced  the  Scottlfli  army  to  the 
gmtcd  extremity;  fo  that  Robert  was  obliged  to  return, 
with  his  forces  much  diminifhcd,  into  his  own  country.  His 
brother,  who  aflumcd  the  title  of  Icing  of  Ireland,  after  ex- 
periencing a  variety  of  hurdfhips,  was  defeated  and  flain  by 
the  Englilh  near  Dundallc,  and  Robert  became  fenfible  that 
lie  had  attempted  projc£ls  too  extenfivc  for  the  force  of  his 
lurro-^  kingdom. 

That  Robcri!*3  civil  were  not  inferior  to  his  military 
virtues,  appears  l^y  his  introducing  into  his  parliament  a  new 
eftate,  I  mean  rcprefcntatives  from  the  commu- 
nities of  burghs,  whidh  diflinguilh  the  latter  A.D.  1328. 
from  villages.  He  obtained  a  bull  from  pope 
John  the  seventh,  enjoining  the  ceremony  df  antflionat  the 
coroiution  of  the  Scotch  Icings,  together  with  the  form  of  an 
oath  before  that  ceremony  was  performed.  Thefc  arc  cir- 
cumdances  that  fully  evidence  Robert's  afFc«£lioa  for  the 
liberties  of  his  people,  and  that  he  thought  they  were  too 
looTuly  guarded  by  the  form  obferved  at  the  coronation  of 
Alexandl*r  the  Third. 

The  prodigious  toils  and  fati|j;ues  which  Robert  had  un* 
dergonc  in  his  youth,  afFc£lcd  him  now  with  an  univerfal 
Acumatifm,  which,  according  to  fome,  was  attended  with  a 
Icprofy  \  he  therefore  ordered  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Perth^ 
in  oroer  to  confirm  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  to  his  fou 
David  and  his  heirs,  and,  failing  them,  to  his  grandfon,  the 

ireat  ftew:urd  of  Scotland.    Nothine  was  more  common, 
uring  this  period,  than  for  the  princes  of  the  continent, 
thofcof  Spain  particularly,  to  order  their  fons,  however  youne 
(hey  might  be,  to  be  crowned  in  their  life  time.     It  was  with 
peculiar  propriety  that  Robert,  who  knew  that  the  Baliol  family 
^as  ftill  in  'being,  invedcd  his  fon  with  this  mark  of  fove- 
'rignty,  becairfe  it  rendered  the  oaths  of  fidelity  taken  by  his 
'^obics  the  more  folunm  and  Ticrcd.     We  are  not,  however, 
^'>  imagine  that,  had  Robert  lived  many  years  after  this,  the 
y^ung  prince  would  have  looked  npon  himfelf  as  fovereign 
^F  Scotland  from  this  coronation,  for  the  executive  power 
'l^uft  have  dill  remained  with  hisfatbcr. 

Finding  death  approach,  Robert  ordered  hiipfdf  to  be 
^^^ricd  to  his  caftle  of  Cardrcrfs,  lying  on  the  weftcrn  fide  of 
^Kc  river  Leven  ;  and  in  his  Inft  n^)urs,  he  ordered  his  chief 
**^fiicers  of  war  and  (late  to  ailcmble  in  his  bed-chamber,  to 
^ci^e  his  dying  commands.  Thefe  were,  that  in  cafe  of, a 
'^  with  England,  they  fhould  by  all  means  avoid  a  general 
^•^n*5«nient,  l)ut  (hould  har»f»  tne  enemy  by  frequent  flcir- 
•Yiiilics,  or  fuddcii  attacks ;  anil  that  they  ihould  n<:vcr  make 
*  pwcc  or  truce  with  England  that  was  to  laft  above  three 
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or  four  years,  left  the  difufc  of  rjnis  {houl  J  enervate  the  peo- 
ple. He  then,  in  the  manner  of  the  times,  told  them,  that  as 
he  of  con  piirpofjd  to  vif:t  the  Holv  LanJ,  he  was  greatly 
defircus  his  heart  Cir.uld  be  carried  thither ;  but  he  left  to 
them  the  choice  of  the  pcrfcMi  to  perform  that  commifHon, 
dcliring  them  to  retire  immediately,  and  to  report  to  him  the 
refult  of  tlieir  dcliberiUicn.  His  hiit  requeft  was,  that  thej 
never  fhouid  give  th^  government  of  the  Weftern-Iflands  to 
one  perfon  '^.  His  attendants  were  drowned  in  tears,  while 
he  delivered  his  o;  Jers  concerning  his  heart  f  *  and  retiring 
from  his  prefence,  they  made  choice  of  the  lord  Douglas  to 
execute  the  melancholy  office.  This  being  reported  to 
Robert,  he  faid,  that  they  had  pitched  upon  the  very  man 
\i-hom  he  had  long  wiihed  to  perform  it ;  a  compliment  b 
agreeable  to  Douglas,  that  he  fell  upon  his  knees  by  the  bed, 
suid  bedewed  his  dying  matter's  hand  with  tears  of  gratitude 
and  a.*Tec^ion.  The  delicacy  of  Robert,  in  talcing  the  advice 
of  his  nobles  in  an  affair  which  he  had  fo  greatly,  at  heart,  is 
admirable,  as  it  might  have  created  ill  blood  among  them, 
had  he  himfclf  given  the  preference  to  any  one ;  and  their 
judicious  compliance  with  what  they  knew  to  be  their  king'b 
Iccrct  deli  re,  vras  equ:;!ly  noble,  and  no  doubt  foftcned  his 

dying  uAviments ;  for  he  expired  in  a  few  hours 
A.  D.  1329.    after  in  the  Hftv-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 

twenty-fourth  of  liis  reign. 
None  v.'as  ever  Icfs  indebted  to  chance  than  Robert  was. 
If  he  v»-as  fortunate  in  any  refpecl,  it  u-as  in  the  courage, 
attachment  and  hdelitv  of  that  circle  of  friends,  who  atteiiml 
hlii:  thrGU;j:h  his  vj.ri(jus,  and  almoft  infupportable  diftrefles. 
Witii  rL'crard  to  his  civil  virtue^,  even  the  Enolifli  writers 
have  not  been  able  to  fix  a  ftain  upon  his  conduct.  His 
i:ndert-.:icing  to  place  his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Ireland  \  his 
Ie!iJi.ie  iiim  a  force  that  had  ahr.oil  cfteSed  it ;  and  his  affift- 
ing  him  in  pcrfcn,  at  a  time  v.T.en  a  war  was  raging  on  the 
fion:iers  of  his  own  do:v.inion?,  fiicw  an  unexampled compals 
oi'ixcriius,  and  demonilrate  how  true  a  iud^ment  he  could 
make  ot  mankir.J,  in  the  choice  of  his  friends  and  generals  i 
\^v  v.'c  knov/  of  nD  p.ejiijice  his  dominions  received  by  his 
:;bf"-;ce. 

When  Robert  Bruce  bcg-m  his  reign,  the  fame  form  of 
govcrnxcnt  was  L-ftJjIiihcd  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe; 

*  V::r\  r'''<  pr::>.cc.  a::.!  mar.v  o:hcr>  rh^t  muft  occur  ro  the  reader 
in  *:-.f  c  "-:\  of  thi^  hf'ory,  i-i.  wl.i  be  fcnfuiic  that  the  Wtficrn  Tflandt 
cf  i:-  *  ^:.i  were  f:r;c.'"v  r.f  fV.r  jrrrnrtr  -mporr^iTicc  frjnrcriy  th?ii  ihty 
?.-t  r.<  \v.  'fiic  dccvjLie  .  f  popul.tior,  ai:i  coulecj'Juiitiy  of  agriculture, 
IS  vf't  "c  in  rr.^ny  oihvi  parts  cf  ti'rcpe. 
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Tlie  feudal  fyftem  univcrCiUy  prevailed ;  the  kinp;~>  who  IviJ 
formerly  been  eletSlivc,  wore  indeed  become  hercilitary  ;  bui: 
thfir  revenues  were  narrow,  and  the  armies  tliey  1,'d  into  tlie 
field  were  compofed  of  their  fiibje<^ls,  who  held  their  lands 
by  the  fimple  tenure  of  arming  in  defence  of  the  public  catife. 
As  they  ferved  without  pav,  their  obedience  was  precarious  ; 
and  far  from  bcinjj  an  engmc  at  the  Icing's  difpofal,  they  were 
often  no  lefs  formidable  to  him  than  to  his  enemies. 

In  the  fame  proportion  that  the  king  funk  in  power,  the 
nobles  rofe  towards  in«lepcndjncc ;  not  fatisfied  with  obrain- 
ingan  hereditary  right  to  th'Sir  ^efs  or  landed  pojfi'jfions^  their 
ambition  introduced  entails,  which,  as  far  as  human  ingenuity 
could  devifc,  rendered  their  cftates  unalienable,  as  they  had 
full  power  to  add  to  the  inh'iritancc  tranfm.itted  to  tliL-m  by 
their  anceftors,  but  none  to  diminifli  it :  marriages,  legacies, 
and  other  accidents,  brought  continual  accefTions  of  wealth 
and  dignity;  a  great  family,  like  a  river,  became  coiifiderable 
from  the  length  of  its  courfe ;  and,  as  it  rolled  on,  new  ho- 
nours and  new  property  fucceHivcly  flowed  into  it. 

Whatever  influence  is  deiived  from  titles  of  honom*,  the 
feudal  barons  poflefled  likcwifc,  in  an  ample  manner :  the 
appellation  by  which  the  virtues  of  the  father  had  been  dlf- 
tinguifhed,  defcendcd  to  the  fon,  hovvovcr  unworthy  ;  and  flu.* 
prefumption  of  the  nobles  hon  af[Mred  to  annex  to  their 
pofterity  the  chief  offices  of  the  ftnte.  In  Scotland  the  im- 
portant trufts  of  lord  Jufticc  gcn;MMl,  i^ivat  chamberlain,  hi"Ji 
ftcward,  high  conftable,  earl  marfh:d,and  high  admiral,  wer? 
all  hereditary ;  and  in  many  counties,  the  office  of  flieiift* 
was  held  in  the  fame  manner. 

Nobles  whofe  power  was  fo  great,  and  whof;  property 
wasfo  extenfive,  could  not  tailof  b(tin;i;  turbul'-nt  aii<l  iormi- 
dablc;   nor  did  they  want  inftruments  for  executin;^  th  .ir 
boldeft  defigns.    That  portion  of  their  lands  wliicli  they  p  r- 
tellcd  out  among  their  followers,  fupplicd  them  with  a  nu- 
merous band  of  faithful  and  determined  vaflals,  wliile  thnr 
which  they  retained  in  their  own  hands,  enabled  them  to  live 
with  a  princely  fplendour.     The  great  hall  of  an  ambition:; 
baron  was  often  more  crouded  than  the  court  of  his  fovc- 
itign;  the  ftrong  caftlcs  in  which  they  rcfid«*d,  a:Ti'rde<l  a 
fccure  retreat  to  the  difcontented  and  feditious;  and  a  .i';ri-.ii 
part  of  their  revenue  was  fpcnt  upon  mulrituiles  ()rifKli;^;erir, 
but  bold  retainers.     Even  in  times  of  peace,  ibcy  were  ac 
compained  by  a  vaft  train  of  armed  followers;  atid  the  uninl 
retinue  of  William  the  fixth  eail  of  Dou|^las,  conillUd  of 
two  thoufand  horfe  *• 

The  nature  of  the  country  was  one  caufe  of  the  powr 
and  independence  of  the  Scotti/h  nobility;  mountuins,  und 
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fens,  and  rivers,  fet  bounds  to  defpotic  power ;  and  irt  fucfr 
places  did  the  barons  of  Scotland  ufually  ^x  their  refidence.- 
The  fovereign  found  it  almoft  impracticable  to  lead  an  army 
through  a  barren  country,  to  places  difficult  of  accefs  to  a 
fingle  man.  The  fame  caufe  which  had  checked  the  progrefe 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  Edward 
the  Firlt  abortive,  proteiEted  the  Scottifli  nobles  from  the 
vengeance  of  their  fovereign,  and  fbrtiiicd  their  perfonal  in- 
dependence. 

'f'he  want  of  great  cities  in  Scotland^  contributed  not  a 
little  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  to  weaken 
that  of  the  prince.  Laws  and  fubordinations  take  rife  in 
cities ;  and  where  there  are  k\v  cities^  there  are  few  or  no 
traces  of  a  well-arranged  [X)lice.  The  nobles,  under  a  feu- 
dal government,  feldom  appeared  at  court  where  they  found. 
a  fuperior,  or  dwelt  in  cities  where  they  met  with  equals^ 
The  vafl'ds  of  every  baron  occupied  a  diftind  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  formed  a  feparate  and  ahnofl  independent  fo« 
ciety.  Inftead  of  joining  to  reduce  the  feditious  chieftain^ 
they  were  all  in  arms  for  his  defence  :  and  the  prince  was 
obliged  to  connive  at  criminals,  who,  confcious  of  their  ad- 
\'antageSy  multiplied  their  offences  in  aflured  impunity. 

The  divifion  of  the  country  into  clans,  had  no  fmall  effe<St 
in  render  in?  tJic  nobles  confiderable.  The  nations  whidi 
over-ran  Europe  were  originally  divided  into  many  finall 
tribes;  and  when  they  came  to  parcel  out  the  lands  tHat  they 
bad  conquered,  it  was  natural  fL>r  every  chie&ain  to  beftow  a 
portion,  m  the  firft  place,  upon  thcfe  of  his  own  tribe  or  &• 
mily.  Thefe  all  held  their  lands  of  him,  were  dofely  united 
together,  and  were  diltinguifhed  by  fome  general  appellation: 
when  that  became  common,  the  defcendants  and  relations  of 
every  chieftain  afiumed  the  hmc  name  and  arms  with  him: 
other  valials  vn:i:c  proud  to  imitate  their  example;;  and  by 
degrees  they  weje  communicated  to  all  thofe  who  held  of  tKc. 
fame  fuperior.  Thus  clanihips  were  formed;  and  in  a  ge- 
neration or  two,  that  confanguinity  which  was  at  firft,  in  a 
great  meafure  imaginary,  was  believed  to  be  real.  An  arti- 
ficial union  WaS  converted  into  a  natural  one.  Men  willing* 
ly  followed  a  leader  whom  they  regarded  both  as  the  fuperior 
<)f  their  lands,  and  the  chief  of  their  blood ;  and  ferved  him 
not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  valfals,  but  widi  the  a(Fc£tioa  of 
friends  *. 

The  fmallnefs  of  their  number  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  cauf?s  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Scottifli  nobles.  Scotland^ 
a  kingdom  neither  extcnfive  nor  rich,  could  not  contain 
many  over-grown  proprietors ;  but  the  power  of  an  arifto* 
cr-Acy  al>^'ays  dinuiuihcd  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  it^ 
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numbers.  When  nobles  arc  numerous,  their  operations 
nearly  rcfemblc  thofe  of  the  people ;  thcv  are  roufcu  only  by 
what  thev  fcfl,  not  by  what  they  apprtncnJ ;  and  fubniit  to 
nuuiy  aroitrary  and  oppreffivc  afts^  before  they  take  arms 
againft  their  fovcrcign.  A  finall  body,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  fcnfibie  and  more  impatient,  quick  in  difccrning,  and 
prompt  in  repelling  danger.  Hence  proceeded  the  extreme 
jealoufy  of  the  Scottifli  nobles,  and  the  f;ercencfs  with  which 
they  oppofcd  the  incroachments  of  the  crown ;  befides  this, 
the  near  alliance  of  the  great  fiunilies  by  frequent  intermarri- 
age!, was  the  natural  confequcnce  of  their  fmall  number;  and 
asconfimguinity  was,  in  thofe  a^es,  a  powerful  bond  of  union, 
all  the  kindred  of  noblemen  intcrc-fleii  thcmfelvcs  in  his  quar- 
rel, as  a  common  caufe ;  and  every  conteft  the  king  had, 
though  with  a  fingle  baron,  drew  upon  him  tlie  arms  of  a 
whole  confederacy. 

Thcfe  natural  connexions  the  Scottifli  nobles  flrengthcned 
by  numerous  aflbciations,  wliich,  when  formed  witli  their 
equals  were  called  leagues  of  mutual  di-fcnce ;  and  when  with 
their  inferiors,  bonds  oftnanrenU  Jiy  the  former,  the  contract- 
ing parties  bound  themfelves  mutually  to  affill  each  other  in 
allcaufcs,  and  againft  all  pcrfons ;  by  the  latter,  protrdlloii 
was  ftipulated  on  the  one  hand,  and  fidelity  and  pcrfonal  fer^ 
vice  promifcd  on  the  other.  Hy  dc^!;rers  thefj  aflbciations  be- 
came fo  many  alliances,  oftenlive  and  dcfcnfive,  againft  the 
throne;  and  as  their  obligation  was  h;'ld  more  facrcd  than  any 
tie  whatever,  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  power  and 
independence  of  the  nobility. 

That  power  was  alfo  augmented  by  the  frequent  wars  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  Nature  lias  placed  no  barrier 
between  the  two  kingdoms :  a  river  almoft  every  where  ford- 
able,  divides  them  towards  the  eaft;  on  the  weft  they  are  fe- 
parated  by  an  imaginary  lino.  The  flender  revenues  of  ouc 
Kings  prcvtnted  them  from  fortifying,  or  placing  garrifons  in 
the  towns  on  the  frontiers ;  nor  would  the  jealotify  of  their 
fubjcdls  have  permitted  fuch  a  mode  of  defence.  The  barons, 
whofc  eftatcs  lay  on  the  borders,  were  generally  entruftcd 
^ih  the  wardcnfhips  of  the  different  marches.  This  gaiucd* 
them  the  leading  of  the  wailike  counties  in  the  South ;  and 
as  their  vaflals  were  inured  to  a  ftace  of  perpetual  hoflility, 
tbe  Scottifh  monarchs  always  found  it  impradicable  to  fubdue 
the  mutinous  and  ungovernable  fpirit  of  the  borderers. 

The  calamities  which  bcfJ  the  kings  of  Scotland,  con- 
tributed more  than  ajiy  other  caufc  to  diminifh  the  royal  au- 
thority. Of  fix  fucceilxvc  princes,  from  Robert  the  Third, 
to  James  the  Sixth,  not  one  died  a  natural  death  ;  and  the  mi- 
^ritics,  during  that  timC)  were  longer  and  more  frequent  than 
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ever  hnppcncd  in  any  other  kingdom.  From  Robert  Rruce 
to  James  die  Sixth  wc  reckon  ten  princes ;  and  fevcn  of  thefe 
w.ic  called  to  the  throne  while  tliey  were  minors,  and  almoft 
infants.  The  moft  pgular  governments  muft  feel  the  efFe£^ 
cr  2  irjriui  ity  i  but  to  the  imperfect  fvftem  of  Scotland,  thofe 
cfF  cts  Were  {till  n'.;r:j  f 'tal.  The  fierce  and  mutinous  fpirit 
of  the  nobhs,  unr.ui':;injd  by  the  authority  of  a  king,  fcorned 
all  fubjcftioji  to  thj  dtlcgated  jurildicticn  of  a  regent,  or  to 
the  fw^ble  coain.ar.ds  of  a  minor.  The  ariftocratical  power, 
during  thcf:  pcriocif,  rcfj  upon  the  ruins  of  the  monarchical; 
and  wh'jii  the  king  hiii.fjlf  came  to  aflume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, he  found  his  revenues  walled  or  alienated,  the 
crown  lands  feized  or  given  away,  and  the  nobles  fo  accuftom- 
cci  to  independcrice,  that,  after  the  ftruggles  of  a  whole  reign, 
he  Was  fcldcm  able  to  reduce  them  to  the  fame  ftate  in  which 
they  had  been  at  the  bt;j;ijining  of  his  minority,  or  to  wreft 
from  them  what  they  had  ufurped  during  that  time. 
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THE  wife  and  valiant  Rob<*rt  l^ruce,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  had  r-covered  by  arms  the  independency  of  his 
country,  and  fixed  it  by  treaty,  left  David  his  fon  a  minori 
under  the  guardianlhip  of  Randolph  earl  of  Murray,  the  com- 
panivon  of  his  victories.  About  this  time  Edwara  Baliol  fim 
of  John,  formerly  crowned  king  of  Scotland,  was  difcovered 
in  a  Fr'jnch  prifon  by  lord  Keaumont,  an  Englifli  baron,  who^. 
in  th-j  right  of  his  wife,  claimed  the  earldom  of  fiuchan  in 
ScotI;i!id ;  and  deeming  Baliol  a  proper  inftrument  for  his 
purpof;,  procured  him  his  liberty,  and  induced  him  to  revive 
his  claim  to  the  Scottifh  crov/n. 

Many  other  Englifli  noblemen,  who  had  obtained  eftatcr 
during  the  fubjection  of  Scotland,  were  in  the  fame  fxtuadoii 
with  iJcaumont.     They  alfo  faw  the  utility  of  Baliol,  and 
begun  to  think  of  lecovcring  tlitir  poflvifions  by  arms  j  and 

they 
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tfiey  applied  to  Edward  for  his  .concurrence  and  affiftaiicr. 
Edward  was  afh;uncd  to  avow  their  enterpri'/c.  He  was 
afraid  that  violence  and  injiilHce  would  every  wh(Tc  be  im- 
puted to  him,  if  he  attacked  with  fupcrior  force  a  minor  kint;, 
and  a  brother-in-law,  whofc  indcp'jndent  title  had  bt^n  fo 
lately  acknowledged  by  a  folemn  treaty ;  but  he  fecrctly  en- 
couraged JJaliol  in  his  claim,  connived  at  his  aflcmbliii;; 
forces  in  the  North,  and  gave  countenance  to  the  nobles  who 
were  difpot*d  to  join  him.  A  force  of  near  three  thoufanJ 
men  was  aflcmblcd,  with  which  Baliol  and  his  adherents 
landed  on  the  coaft  of  Fife. 

Scotland  was  now  in  a  very  different  fituation  from  that  in 
which  it  had  appeared  under  the  vidtorious  Robert.    Ikfidcs 
Ac  lofs  of  that  great  monarch,  whofc  genius  and  authority 
prcferved  entire  the  whole  political  fabric,  and  maintained 
union  among  the  unruly  barons,  lord  Douglas,  impatient  of 
reft,  had  gone  over  to  Spain  in  a  crufade  againft  the  Moors, 
And  there  periftied  in  battle.     The  carl  of  Murray,  long  de- 
clining through  years  and  infirmities,  had  latclv  died,  and  been 
fiicceeded  in  tlie  regency  by  DoniJd  earl  of  Mar,  a  man  n\ut  \\ 
Inferior  in  talents;  fo  tliat  the  military  fpirit  of  the  Scois^ 
though  ftill  unbroken,  was  left  yv^ithout  a  guide.    Haliol  had 
valour  and  adlivity,  and  his  followers  being  firmly  uniteil  by 
their  common  objcdt,  drove  back  the  Scots  who  oppofed  his 
landinii;.     He  marched  into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and 
with  his  fmall  party  defeated  an  army  of  forty  thoufaml  men^ 
«nder  the  earl  of  Mar,  of  whom  twelve  thouliuid  arc  faid  to 
bvebeen  flain. 

Baliol,  foon  after  the  viftory,  made  himfelf  mafl-cr  of 
Perth,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone;  while  young  Bruce,  his 
competitor,  was  fent  over  to  Frjincc  with  nis  betrothcdAvifc 
lane,  fifter  to  king  Edward.  Scotland  was  fubdued  by  a 
landful  of  men;  bui  Baliol  loft  the  kingdom  by  a  revolution 
ts  fuddcn  as  that  by  which  he  had  acquired  it.  His  iinpru- 
fawe  or  his  necciEtics,  making  him  difmifs  part  of  his  Eng- 
lifli  followers^  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  near  Annan  by 
fir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  other  chicfrains  of  Brucc*s  party. 
He  was  routed;  his  brother  John  Baliol  vi^as  flain,  and  he 
himfelf  was  chafed  into  England  in  a  miferablc  plight  *, 

In  this  extremity,  Baliol  had  again  rccourfe  to  the  Kngllfh 
monarch,  without  whofe  afliftance  he  was  now  become  fen- 
fiblc  he  could  neither  recover  nor  keep  poflbdion 
of  his  throne.     He  offered  to  acknowledge  Ed-     A.  D.  1333. 
ward's'  fuperiority ;   to  renew  the  homage  for 
ScotLind ;  and  to  efpoufe  the  princefs  Jane,  if  the  pope's  con* 
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font  couIJ  be  ohtaiiicJ  for  diflulving  her  former  marriagCf 
whicli  W.IS  not  jct  lonfunimatcd.  Ambitious  of  retrieving 
tirat  important  liipcriority  rclinqui{l\cd  bv  Mortimer  during 
his  minority,  Edwaid  willingly  acccptcu  the  ofFer,  and  put 
hiinfdf  nt  the  head  of  a  powerful  at  my,  in  order  to  reinft'atc 
Baliol  in  his  throne.  'I'he  Scots  met  hmi  with  an  army  more 
numerous,  but  Icfs  united,  ;uid  worfe  fupplied  with  arms  and 
provifions.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Halidown-hill,  a  little 
north  of  Bcrwic  \  where  about  thirty  thoufand  of  the  Scots 
fell,  and  all  the  chief  nobility  were  cither  killed  or  taken  pri- 
foners. 

After  this  fatal  blow,  the  Scottifli  nobles  had  no  refource 
but  in  fubmiflion.  Baliol  was  acknowledged  king  by  a  par- 
liamci\t  aflenibled  at  Edinburgh  i  the  fuperiority  of  Eng- 
land was  again  recognized :  many  of  the  Scotti(h  nobility 
fwore  fealty  to  Edward;  who,  leaving  a  confiderablc  body  of 
troops  with  Baliol  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom^ 
retiu'ned  to  England  with  the  remainder  of  his 
A.  1).  1334.  army.  But  the  Englifh  forces  were  no  fooner 
withdrawn  than  the  Scots  revolted  aeainft 
Baliol,  and  returned  to  their  former  allegiance  under  Bruce. 
Edward  was  agiiin  obliged  to  aflcmble  an  army,  and  to  march 
into  Sci>tland.  The  Scots,  t.  ught  by  experience,  withdrew 
into  their  hills  and  fadneflos.  He  detlroyed  the  houfes,  ajid 
ravaged  the  cftatcs  of  thofc  whom  he  called  rebels.  But  this 
fever ity  Oiily  coi\firnied  them  more  in  their  obftinatc  antipa- 
thy to  England  and  to  Baliol  \  and  beins  now 
A.  D.  1336.  rendered  dcfperatc,  thov  foon  re-conquered  their 
country  from  the  Engl){h.  Edward  again  made 
his  appearance  in  Scotland,  and  with  like  fucccfs.  He  found 
every  thing  hoftile  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  fpot  on  which 
he  was  encamped;  and  although  he  maitrhed  uncontrolled 
over  the  low  countries,  the  nation  itfelf  was  farther  than  ever 
from  being  broken  or  fubdued.  Beiides  being  fupported  by 
their  pride  and  anger,  paiTions  difficult  to  tame,  the  Scots 
were  encouraged  amid  all  their  calamities,  with  daily  promifcs 
of  relief  from  Fiance 

A  fmall  bodv  of  Scottifli  nobles,  faithful  to  their  exiled 
prince,  at  laft  drove  Baliol  out  of  Scotland,  and  reftored  the 
crown  to  David.  The  gratitude  of  the  king  diftributed 
among  fuch  as  had  adhered  to  him,  the  bed  pofleffions  which 
fcl!  to  the  crown  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  enemies.  T  he  fii- 
mily  of  Douglas,  which  began  to  rife  above  the  other  nobles^ 
in  tne  reign  of  his  father,  augmented  both  its  |x^wer  and  pro- 
perty during  his  minority.  David  had  the  misfortune  to  ke 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifli  at  the  battle  of  Durham :  and 
after  continuing  abQVc  eleven  yearb  in  captivity,  he  paid 
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1yOOC,000  marks  ibr  his  raiifom,  and  died  in 

peace  without  ifliic.     Bcinjj  at  firft  an  exile  in     A.  D.  1371. 

France,  afterwards  a  prifoner  in  England,  and 

involved  in  continual  wars  with  Edward  the  Third,  Davii 

had  not  leiiure  to  attend  to  the  internal  police  of  his  Icingdonu 

The  crown  of  Scotland  now  devolved  upon  the  family  of 
Stewart,  by  its  hc:ul  having  been  married  to  Marjory  Brucc^ 
the  daughter  of  Robert  I.  The  iirit  king  of  tliat  name  was 
Robert  IL  a  wife  and  brave  prince ;  he  was  fuccceded  by  his. 
fon  Robert  III.  during  whofc  reign  Richard  II.  croffcd  the 
Tweed  at  the  head  of  an  armv  of  lixty  ihoufiujd  men.  The 
Scots  did  not  pretend  to  malce  refinance  againd  fo  great  a 
force ;  they  abandoned,  without  fcruplc,  their  rugged  territory 
to  be  pillaged  and  laid  wafte  by  the  enemy,  and  made  an  in- 
curfion  into  the  more  fertile  provinces  of  England,  where 
they  collc(5t<.'(l  a  rich  booty,  and  returned  in  tranquillity  to 
their ;Own  country.  The  Engllfh  monarch,  however,  wan- 
dered over  great  part  of  the  comparatively  barren  kingdc^m  ak 
Scotland,  and  led  his  army  back  into  Kngland,  without  tak* 
ing  vcjigeance  on  the  enemy  for  their  dcvaftations  *.  His 
impatience  to  return,  and  enjoy  his  ufual  pleafures  and  amufc- 
mcms,  over-balanced  every  iiigher  conlidcration,  and  made 
even  revcii»e  a  njotivc  too  feeble  to  detain  him. 

Robert  III.  though  a  prince  of  flendcr  capacity,  was  ex- 
tremely innocent  anu  inofFenfive  in  liis  conduit.  iJut  Scot^ 
land,at  that  time,  was  Hill  Icfs  fitted  than  England  for  cheri(h- 
iiiga  Sovereign  of  fuch  a  charaAer.  The  duke  of  Albany, 
Robert's  brother,  a  priiKe  of  a  boifterous  and  violent  dif- 
pofition,  aiTumed  the  government  of  the  (late  \  and  not  fatis- 
fied  with  prefent  authority,  he  entertained  the  criminal  pur- 
pofe  of  extirpating  his  brother's  children,  and  of  acquiring  the 
crown  to  his  own  family.  He  threw  into  prifon  David,  his 
eUeft  nephew,  who  there  perifhed  by  hunger ; 
fothat  James,  the  younger  brother  of  David,  A.  D.  1401. 
alone  ftood  between  the  tyrant  and  the  throne. 
Robert,  therefore,  fenfible'  of  his  fon*s  danger,  embarked  him 
cm  board  a  (hip,  with  a  view  of  fending  him  into  Fnmcc, 
•nd  of  trufting  him  to  the  protcftion  of  that  friendly  power. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  veffel  was  taken  by  the  Englifli ; 
and  although  there  fubfided  at  that  time  a  truce  between  the 
(wo  kinedoins,  Henry  IV.  refufed  to  reftorc  the  young  prince 
to  his  liberty.  But  he  made  ibme  amends  for  this  want  of 
Jftierofity,  by  beftowing  on  James  an  excellent  education, 
vrUch  afterwards  qualified  him,  when  he  mounted  the  throne, 

♦  Waliitigham. 
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t.  ■•;':•  r ,:,  \:\  fvne  mtauiiei  the  rude  and  barbarous  mannerl 

c     ■   ■  ■.  •  vN~u:'i  iv. 

■     I  :  .:    ^i  Rcb^jfi,  ihe  Scots  were  tempted  bj 
*.  .     '•  ::,:i  irid  to  make  incurfions  into  that  coun- 

•- ;  .  My  (Itiirous  of  talcine  revenge  upon  them,  con- 

^  '  -.  .ii  iiriny  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh.  But  finding  that 
i;-*  Scots  v^-ould  neither  fubmit  nor  give  him  batde,  he  re- 
turned without  efFefting  any  thine:  o^  confequence.  Next 
fenfon,  however,  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  who,  at  the  head 
of  twelve  thoufiind  men,  attended  by  many  of  the  principd 
nobility  of  Scotland,  had  made  an  irruption  into  the  northern 
counties,  was  overtaken  by  the  Percies  of  Northumberland 
on  his  return,  at  Homeldon,  on  the  borders  of  England,  where 
a  fierce  battle  enfuod,  :.!id  the  Scots  were  totally  routed, 
Dougliis  himfclf  was  taken  prifoner ;  as  were  the  earls  of 
AneuF,  Murray,  Orknr^y,  and  many  others  of  the  Scottifh 
nobility  ajid  gentry  *. 

Wheii  Hcrir}'  received  intelligence  of  this  viftory,  he  fent 
the  carl  of  Northumbr:  land  orders  not  to  ranfom  his  prifon- 
ers ;  a  privilege  which  that  nobleman  regarded  as  his  right^ 
by  the  then  received  laws  of  w?.r.  The  king  intended  to  de- 
tain them,  that  he  might  be  able,  by  their  means,  to  make  an 
advantageous  peace  v/Ith  Scotland.  But  by  this  felfifh  policy 
he  gavcfrefli  difgiift  to  the  pnv/erful  family  of  Northumber- 
land. I'he  impatient  fpirit  cf  Hnn y  P-.rcy  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Kotfpur,  an.I  t.j  :UJ':ious  difpofition  of  the 
carl  of  Worcefter,  younger  bicther  of  the  earl  of  Ndrthum- 
berland,  inflamed  the  difcontcnts  of  that^  nobleman ; 
and  t'-c  precsrious  title  of  Henry  tempted  Northumberland 
to  feek  revenge,  by  overturning  that  throne  which  he  had  at 
firft  eftablilhc'.i.  He  entered  into  a  corrcfpondence  vnth 
Glendour :  he  fet  the  carl  of  Douglas  at  liberty,  and  made  an 
alliance  with'  that  martial  chieftain.  But  when  war  was  ready 
to  brenk  out,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  v.as  unfortunately 
feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs  at  Berwick ;  and  ytiung  Percy, 
taking  the  command  cf  the  troops,  m.archcd  towards  Shrewi- 
bury,  in  order  to  join  his  forces  with  tliofe  of  Glendour. 

The  king  had  happily  a  fmall  army  en  foot,  with  which  he 
intended  to  aci  againtl  the  Scots ;  and  knowing  the  import- 
ance of  celerity  in  all  civil  war?,  he  inftantly  hurried  aowiii 
in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  rebels.  Ke  approached  Percy 
near  Shrewlbury,  before  that  nobleman  was  joined  by  GIen<U 
•ur;  and  the  policy  of  one  leader,  and  impatience  of  the 
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•ihcr,  made  them  haften  /o  a  general  enga^mcnt  The 
armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  confifting  of  abouti 
twelve  thoufand  men  each ;  and  we  fcarcely  find  any  battle  in 
thofc  ages,  where  the  fhock  was  more  terribh  or  more  con- 
ftant  Henry  expofed  his  perfon  in  the  thickeft  of  the  fight; 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  gallant  fan,  whofe  military  at^ 
chicVements  became  afterwards  To  famous,  and  who  here  per- 
formed his  noviciate  in  arms,  fisnalized  himfclf  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  Percy  fupportea  tliat  renown  which  he  had 
acquired  in  many  a  bloody  combat;  and  Douglas,  his  ancient 
enemy,  and  now  his  friend,  ftill  appeared  his  rival  amid  the 
horror  and  confufion  of  the  fight.  This  nobleman  perform- 
ed feats  of  valour  which  are  almoft  incredible.  He  fjemed 
determined  the  king  of  England  (hould  fall  that  day  by  his 
arm.  He  fought  him  all  over  the  field  ;  and  as  Henry  had 
accoutred  feveral  captains  in  the  royal  ii;arb,  in  order  to  en- 
courage his  troops,  the  fword  of  Douglus  rendered  that  ho- 
nour fatal  to  many.  But  while  the  armies  were  contending 
in  this  furious  m;mner,  the  death  of  Hotfpur,  accompliflied 
bj'  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  vidtory ;  the  royaiills  pre- 
vailed. There  are  faid  to  have  fallen  on  both  fides  near  two 
thoufand  three  hundred  gentlemen. 

The  reign  of  James  1.  opens  to  our  view  the  civil  tranf- 
aftions  in  Scotland ;  and  a  complete  fcrics  of  laws  fupplics 
thcdefcfts  of  our  hlftorians.    During  the  many  years  he  was 
detained  in  England,  he  had  an  opportunity  ot  obferving  the 
feudal  fyflem  in  a  more  advanced  ftate,  and  refined  from 
many  imperfcftions.    He  fiiw  their  nobles  great,  but  not  in- 
dependent; a  king  powerful,  though  far  from  abfolutc;  a 
regular  adminiflration,  wife  laws,  and  a  nation  flourifning  and 
happy,  becaufe  all  ranks  of  men  were  accuftomcd  to  obey 
them.  On  liis  return  to  his  native  country,  he  found  the  re- 
gal authority  contemptible,  the  ancient  patrimonv  and  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  almofl  annihilated,  and  th'j  nobles  render- 
ed independent  by  the  licence  of  many  years ;  in  every  corner 
fome  barbarous  chieftain  ruled  at  plcafure,  and  neither  feared 
the  Icing,  nor  pitied  the  people.     To  correal  thcfe  inveterate 
evils,  James,  inftead  of  force,  employed  the  gentler  and  lefs 
offenfive  remedy  of  laws  and  ftatutes.     In  a  parliament  held 
immediately  after  his  return,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
people'by  many  wife  laws,  tending  to  re-cftabli(h  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  juftice.    At  the  fame  time  he  obtained  an  aft,  by 
which  he  was  empov/ered  to  fummon  fuch  as  had  alTumed 
crown  lands  during  the  lafl  reigns,  to  pioduce  the  rights  by 
which  they  held  them.     In  a  fubfeauent  parliament,  another 
ftatutc  waj  pafled,  that  declared  all  leagues  aivl  combinations 
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unlawful.  Encouraged  by  thefe  laws,  James  (eized^  dunng 
the  fitting  of  parliament,  his  coufm  Murdo,  duke  of  Albanvii 
and  his  fons  ;  the  earls  of  Douglas,  Lennox,  Angus,  March^ 
and  above  twenty  other  peers  and  barons  of  prime  rank.  To 
aJl  of  them,  however,  he  was  immediately  reconciled,  except 
to  Albany  and  his  fons,  and  Lennox.  Thefe  were  tried  by 
their  peers,  and  condemned;  and  while  their  execution  ftruck 
the  whole  order  with  terror,  their  forfeiture  added  vaft  poflef- 
fions  to  the  crown. 

Encouraged  by  the  facility  with  which  he  had  hitherto  ad- 
vanced, the  king  next  ventured  upon  a  meafure  that  irritated 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobility.  The  father  of  George  Dun* 
bar,  carl  of  March,  had  taken  arms  againft  Robert  llL,  the 
kind's  father;  but  that  crime  had  been  pardoned,  and  his 
lands  reftored  by  Robert  duke  of  Albanv.  James,  on  pretext 
that  the  regent  had  exceeded  his  power,  obtained  a  fentcncc^ 
declaring  the  pardon  to  be  void,  and  deprived  Dunbar  of  the 
earldom.  Such  a  decifion  occafioned  a  general  alarm  ;  and 
the  nobles  dreaded  left  their  titles  to  their  poffcffions  might 
be  fubjefted  to  the  review  of  courts  of  law,  whofc  forms  of 
proceeding,  and  jurifdidlion,  in  a  martial  age,  were  little 
known  and  extremely  odious.  The  common  danger  called 
on  the  whole  order  to  unite;  and  the  fentiments  of  the  nobles 
encouraged  a  few  defpiTate  men  to  form  a  confpiracy  againft 
the  lifj  of  the  king.  The  firft  intelligence  was  brought  him 
'while  he  lay  in  his  camp  before  Roxburgh  caftic.  He  durft 
not  confide  in  nobles  to  whom  he  had  given  fo  many  caufcs 

of  difguft,  but  inftantly  difmifTod  them  and  their 
A,  1).  1437.     vaffals,  and  retiring  to  a  monaftery  near  Perth, 

was  fooa  after  murdered  there  in  the  moft  crud 
manner. 

Crichton,  who  had  been  the  minifter  of  James  L  a/Tumcd 
the  direction  of  aftiirs  during  the  minority  of  James  IL,  and 
prompted  that  monarch  to  purfuc  the  dofign  of  humblins^  the 
nobility.  Willia-m  VL  carl  of  Douglas,  M'as  the  firft  vTftim 
of  this  barbarous  policy:  he  w.is  decoyed  by  many  promi(es 
to  an  intervicv,?  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  murder* 
cd,  with  his  brother.  The  credulity  of  William  the  eighthy 
carl  of  Douglas,  led  him  into  the  fame  fnare  as  had  proved 
fatal  to  his  brother:  after  forming  a  powerful  aflbciation 
againft  the  crown,  he  ventured  to  meet  the  king,  on  the  faith 
of  a  fafe  conduit  under  the  great  foal,  at  5tirling-caftle» 
James  urged  him  to  diflblve  the  dangerous  confederacy  he 
had  entered  into :  the  earl  obftiniUcly  refufed  :  "  if  you  will 
not,"  faid  the  enraced  monarch,  "  this  fhall;'^ — and  ftabbed 
liim  to  the  heart.   The  carl's  vafftilsj  filled  with  horror  at  the 
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deed,  ran  to  anns ;  a  tranfient  accommodation  between 
James  and  the  new  carl  was  foon  fuccecdcd  by  open  hoftili- 
tics:  both  armies  met  near  Abercorn;  and  a  finglc  battle 
muft  have  decided  whether  the  houfe  of  Stuaft,  or  of  Doug- 
las, was  henceforth  to  pofTefs  the  throne  of  Scotland.  But 
when  the  troops  of  the  latter  impatiently  waited  the  (ignal  to 
cngajrc,  the  earl  ordered  them  to  retire  to  their  camp.  The 
irremution  of  the  commander  was  attended  by  the  dcfcrtion  of 
hs  followers  ',  and  the  carl,  defpifcd  or  forfakcn  by  all,  was 
foon  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  depend  for 
his  fubfiftence  on  the  friendlnip  of  the  king  of  England.  The 
niin  of  this  zreat  family  fecured  the  king  for  fomc  time  from 
oppofition :  he  procured  the  confent  of  parliament  to  fuveral 
laws  more  advantageous  to  the  prerogative ;  and  as  he  want- 
ed neither  courage  nor  cenius,  he  might  probably  have  fub- 
verted  the  feudal  fydcm  m  Scotland,  had  he  not 
prematurelv  fallen  by  the  fplinter  of  a  cannon,  A.  D.  146c. 
which  burit  near  him  at  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh. 

James  IH.,  though  far  inferior  to  his  father  and  grand- 
father in  ability,  was  no  Icfs  defirous  of  humbling  the  nobi- 
lity. While  he  kept  them  at  an  unufuil  diflance,  he  bellowed 
every  mark  of  contidcnce  and  afFe£tion  upon  a  few  mean  per« 
fons:  (hut  up  in  die  caftle  of  Stirling,  he  feldom  appeared  in 
public,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  architedurc,  mufic,  and 
other  arts^  which  were  then  but  little  efteemcd.  Alexander^ 
duke  of  Albany,  and  John,  earl  of  Mar,  his  brothers,  entered 
deeply  into  the  cabals  of  the  nobility.  But  the  kinc,  deted- 
ing  their  defigns,  feized  them  both :  the  earl  of  Mar  vrzs 
murdered,  and,  if  we  may  believe  our  hiftori?ns,bythe  king's 
command:  Albany,  apprehenfive  of  the  fame  fate,  made  his 
efcape  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  fled  into  France ;  thence  he 

faded  over  to  England,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward 
V.  in  which  he  aflumed  the  name  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Scots.    He  promifed,  as  foon  as  he  was  put  in  pofTeffion  of 
the  kinG:dom,  to  fwear  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the  Englifh 
monarcli,  and  to  furrender  fomc  of  the  mofl:  valuable  counties 
in  Scotland ;  and  he  was  condu£lcd,  in  return  for  thofc  Aipu- 
lations^  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  with  a  powerful  army  to- 
wards Scotland.     The  danger  of  foreign  invasion  obliged 
James  to  implore  the  afiiilance  of  thofe  nobles  whom  he  had 
■h  long  treated  with  coiitempt.     Though  they  fecmcd  to  en- 
ter with  zeal  into  the  mcafures  of  their  fovercign,  thi  y  took 
the  field  with  a  fVronger  difpofition  to  punifli  his  unworthy 
favourites,  than  to  annoy  the  enemy.    In  the  camp  near 
I/audcr,  the  carls  of  Angus,  Huntly,  and  Lennox,  rol!r)wed 
by  almoft  all  the  barons  of  note  in  the  army,  entered  the 
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rpartmcnt  of  James,  feized  all  his  favourites  except  RamfajT) 
whoni  they  could  not  tear  from  die  arms  of  the  king,  and  im- 
mediately executed  them. 

-  James  had  no  reafon  to  confide  In  an  army  fo  Jittle  under 
his  command,  and  difmiffing  it,  fhut  himftlf  up  in  the  caftle 
of  Edinburgh.  After  various  intrigues,  a  reconciliation  was 
ciTecled  between  him  and  his  brother;  but  Albany  {bon 
afccr,  on  pretext  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  his  life  by 
poifon,  fled  from  court,  and  retired  to  Dunbar.  The  death 
Cif  iLdward  IV.  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  aid  he  ex- 
pected from  England,  and  croffing  over  to  France,  he  feems 
tVom  tliat  time  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  na- 
tive country. 

Emboldened  by  his  retreat,  the  king  and  his  minifters 
multiplied  the  infults  vi'hich  they  had  ofh-red  to  the  nobility. 
A  ftandino:  guard  was  raif^id  for  the  defence  of  the  royal  per- 
fon,  and  the  command  of  it  was  given  to  Ramlay,  lately 
<rreatjd  carl  of  Bothwell ;  while  James,  funk  in  indolence  or 
fuperftition,  devolved  his  v.-hole  authority  on  his  favourites. 
The  nobles,  provoked  by  reiterated  injuries,  flew  to  arms ; 
they  perfuadcd  or  obliged  the  duke  of  Rothd'ay,  the  king's 

cldcft  fon,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  to  let  himfelf  at 
A.  D.  1.488.     their  head;  when  the  royal  army  was  defeated 

and  James  himfelf  flain  in  the  purfuit. 

James  IV.  was  thf  moft  accomplifhed  prince  of  the  age: 
\iz  was  naturally  generous  and  brave;  loved  magnificence^ 
■delighted  in  war,  and  was  eager  to  obtain  fame.  He  encou- 
vaged  and  protefled  coinmercc,  which  greatly  increafed  in  hit 
reign ;  and  the  court  of  James,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with  Henry  the  Seventh's  daughter,  was  fplendid  and  re- 
jpeclable.  Even  this  alliance  could  not  cure  him  of  his  fa* 
niily-diftemper,  a  prediledlion  for  the  French,  which  proved 
fatal  to  him.  He  afl'emblcd  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions, 
and  crofled  the  Tweed  at  the  head  of  a  brave,  though  tu- 
multuous army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  But  inftead  of  making 
ufe  of  the  opportunity,  which  the  abfcncc  of  Henry  afforded 
him,  to  pufh  his  conquefls,  he  wafled  his  time  in  the  arms 
of  a  fair  captive.  His  troops  became  diffatisfied,  and  began 
to  be  pinclied  with  hunger;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  priiKe 
was  yet  feeble  among  the  Scots,  and  military  difcipline  ex- 
tremely lax,  many  of  them  flole  from  the  camp,  and  retired 
hbmc wards.  iVIeanwhile  the  earl  of  Surry,  having  coUedied 
a  body  of  twenty-fix  thoufand  men,  approached  the  cnemy^ 
v/ho  lay  on  fcjine  high  ground  near  the  hills  of  Cheviot.  He 
drew  them  from  their  ilation,  by  feigning  to  enter  their 
country,  and  aJi  obftinatc  battle  was  fought  in  the  field  of 
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Flodden,  where  8ie  king  of  Scotland  anct  the  flower  of  his 
nobility  were  flain  *. 

The  minority  of  his  fon,  James  V.  was  long  and  turbu- 
lent :  and  when  he  grew  up,  he  married  two  Frenoii  ladies ; 
the  iirft  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  and  th  *  latter  of 
the  houfe of  Guife.  He  inftituted  the  court  of  f.iiion,  ena(^-r 
ed  many  falutary  laws,  and  greatly  promoted  the  inJuftry  of 
Scodand,  particularly  the  working  of  the  mines.  At  this 
time  the  balance  of  power  was  fo  equally  poifed  Ijctwecn  the 
contending  princes  of  Europe,  that  James's  friendOiip  was 
courted  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kinJJ  of  France,  and 
his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  from  all  of  whom  he  re- 
ceived maenificcnt  prefents.  But  James  took  little  fliare  in 
foreign  affairs ;  he  feemed  rather  to  imitate  his  predcccflbrs 
in  their  attempts  to  humble  the  nobility;  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation  bet^inning  to  be  propagated  in  Scotland,  he 
gave  way,  at  the  inftigation  of  tlic  clergy,  to  a  religious  per- 
fecation,  though  it  is  generally  believed  that,  had  he  lived 
longer,  he  would  have  leized  all  the  church  revenues,  \\\  imi- 
tation of  Henry.  Having  flighted  fome  friendly  overtures 
made  to  him  by  the  king  of  England,  and  thereby  given  great 
umbrage  to  that  prince,  a  war  at  length  broke  out  between 
them.  A  large  army,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  entered  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  country  north  of 
the  Tweed.  After  this  fhort  expedition,  the  Englifti  army 
retired  to  Bcrwic.  Upon  its  retreat  James  fent  ten  thou- 
iand  men  to  the  wcftern  borders,  who  entered  England  at 
Solway  Firth ;  and  he  followed  at  a  fmall  diftance,  ready  to 
join  them.  Soon  after,  he  gave  great  ofFence  to  the  nobility 
and  the  army,  by  imprudently  depriving  their  general,  lord 
Maxwell,  of  his  commiffion,  and  conferring  the  command  on 
his  fevourite,  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentleman.  The 
army  vrere  fo  much  difgufted  with  this  alteration,  that  they 
were  ready  to  difband,  when  a  fmall  body  of  Englifli  appear* 
^  not  exceeding  five  hundred.  A  panic  feized  the  Scots, 
who  immediately  took  to  flight,  fuppofing  themfelvcs  to  be 
attacked  by  the  whole  Englifti  army.  The  Englifh  cavalry, 
feeing  them  fly  with  fuch  precipitation,  clofely  purfuCd,  and 
lew  great  numbers,  taking  prifoners  feven  lords,  two  hundred 
pnttemen,  and  eight  hundred  foldiers,  with  twenty-four 
pecei  of  ordnance.  This  difaftcr  fo  much  af- 
«Qed  king  James,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  fit  A.  D.  154a. 
tfillnefsofwhichhedied. 

Mary,  his  daughter  and  fucceflbr,  was   born  only  eight 
^  bwrc  her  fadier's  death.     Her  beauty,  her  mifcondudi, 

•  Drummond.  Herbert. 
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and  her  misfortunes,  are  alike  famous  in  hiftory  *.  The  fitu- 
ation  in  which  James  left  the  kingdom,  alarmed  all  rank»  ol 
men;  manyperfons  of  the  firft  rank  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifli  in  the  unfortunate  rout  near  the  Firth  of 
Solwaj,  and  ftill  remained  prifoners  to  the  viftors.  Among 
the  reflr  of  the  nobles  there  was  little  union  ;  and  the  religi- 
ous difputes  occafioned  by  the  doftrines  of  the  reformed, 
s;rowing  every  day  more  violent,  added  to  the  rage  of  riioft 
feftions  which  are  natural  to  a  form  of  government  nearlj 
arrftocratical. 

The  government  of  a  queen  was  unknown  in  Scotland  j 
and  the  profpe61:  of  a  long  and  feeble  minority  invited  to  fac- 
tion :  James  had  left  open  the  ofHce  of  regent  to  every  pre- 
tender ;  and  cardinal  Beatoun,  who  had  for  many  years  been 
ccnfidered  as  prime  minifter,  claimed  that  high  dignity. 
Though  fupported  by  the  queen  Dowager,  he  had  enjoyed 
power  too  long  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  nation ;  and,  at  the 
inftigation  of  the  nobles,  who  wiftied  for  a  reformation  in  re- 
ligion, James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  rouzed  himfelf  firom 
his  inadtivity,  and  was,  by  the  barons  affembled,  nominated 
regent,  with  the  general  applaufe  of  the  people. 

No  two  men  differed  more  widely  in  difpofition  and  cha- 
radter  than  the  earl  of  Arran  and  cardinal  Beatoun ;  the  for- 
med was  timid  and  irrefolute,  and  the  perpetual  tool  of  thofi 
who  found  their  advantage  in  pradlifmg  upon  his  fears  ;  tfas 
latter,  with  acknowledged  abilities  and  long  experience,  was 
immoderately  ambitious;  and  as  his  own  eminence  was 
founded  upon  the  power  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  an 
avowed  enemy  to  the  reformers. 

The  firft  negociation  of  the  regent  gave  birth  to  events 
of  the  moil  fatal  confequences  to  himfelf,  and  the  kingdom. 
After  the  death  of  James,  Henry  VIII.  conceived  hopes  of 
uniting  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England,  by  the  marri^ 
of  Edward,  his  only  fon,  with  the  queen  of  the  Scots.  (Xi 
the  promife  of  fupporting  his  plan  in  parliament,  he  releafed 
the  prifoners  he  had  taken  at  Sol  way,  and  thefe  were  joined 
by  all  who  feared  the  cardinal,  or  who  defired  a  change  in 
religion,  and  looked  towards  England  for  the  protediion  of 
their  perfoiis  and  principles. 

But  Henry  pofFefTed  not  addrefs  fuffident  t» 
A  D.  1^45.  improve  this  favourable  conjeSure;  impatient 
and  imperious  by  nature,  he  demanded  that  the 
queen's  pcrfon,  fhould  be  immediately  committed  to  his 
tfuftody,  and  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom  (hould  be 
put  into  his  hands  during  her  minority.     "^Fhough  the  regent 

*  Robcnfon,  Stuart,  Whitakcr,  &c. 
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fecurcd  hitnfcli'froin  thcoppoflfion  i»i'th(*  cnnliiMl,  l>y  confin- 
ing that  prelate  a  |)rH'(»ntT,  yet  Ihniy  v\ms  oMijjnl  t()eonf(Mit 
thnt  the  queen  (hotild  rHiilir  in  Sco(I;inr1|  \\\v\  \\\[\\{v\(  rcmaia 
excluded  from  any  Iharo  in  thf  govrrnincnt  <;f  the  kingdom: 
on  the  other  hand)  the  Scots  n[rrcx'dto  frnd  th<!ir  fovcrcign  to 
Knjglandy  \\%  foon  as  (he  ohtuuied  thr  fvill  ni^e  of  ten  ycarSy 
anvTinllantly  to  deh'vcr  (ix  pnfons  cf  thi:  m[\  rank,  to  be 
kept  as  ho(rages  by  llenry>  till  the  ciucon*s  arrival  at.  his 
court. 

'i'hc  cardinal,  on  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  complained 
loudly  that  the  regent  had  betrayed  the  kingdon).  He  fore- 
told the  cxtitidtion  of  the  true  catholic  religion  under  the 
tyranny  of  an  heretic ;  and  he  lamented  the  ignominy  of  ati 
aticicnt  kingdom,  dcfcending  into  the  (lation  of  a  dependent 
province*  His  rrmonftrances  were  feconded  bv  the  impru- 
Jcncc  of  Henry  himfclf.  Several  (hips,  which  tlic  Scots  had 
fitted  out  for  h  ranee,  were,  by  ilrefs  of  weather,  driven  into 
the  portu  of  ICngland  \  and  Henry,  under  pretext  that  they 
were  carrying  ])rovilions  to  a  kingdom  with  which  he  was  at 
war,  ordered  them  to  be  fei/.ed,  and  condemned  as  lawful 
prices.  The  Scots,  at  this  infult,  exprcflcd  all  the  rcfentment 
natural  to  a  high  fpiritcd  people.  The  cardinal,  by  feizing  on 
thcpcrffms  of  the  young  tpieen  and  her  mother,  added  to  hi» 
party  the  fplendour  of  the  royal  name ;  he  received  a  real  ac- 
cellion  of  ihrngth  by  the  arrival  of  Matthew  Stewart,  earl  of 
Lnmox,  whofe  claims  upon  the  regent,  extended  not  only  to 
cxcluJe  him  from  the  fucccflion  to  the  crown,  but  to  deprive 
him  of  the  poflt-irion  of  his  perfonal  fortune. 

I'hc  abbot  of  Paifley,  a  natural  brother  of  the  reprcnt,  :t 
Warm  partizan  of  Knncc,  and  a  zealous  clefender  of  the  efla- 
blifhed  reliaion,  had  the  addrcfs  at  the  fame  time  to  play  upon 
the  fears  ot  that  nobleijian  ;  yet  the  irrefolution  of  tne  earl  o£ 
Arran  continued  to  the  Infl  moment.  On  the  25th  of  Au- 
gu((  he  ratified  the  treaty  with  Henry,  and  pnK'laimcd  tha 
cardinal,  who  oppofed  it,  an  enemy  to  his  covmtry.  ( )n  the- 
3d  of  September  he  fecrctly  witlufrew  from  Ktlinhuri»h,  met 
with  the  cardinal  at  C;dlcnvler,  renounced  the  iViendlhip  of 
linirland,  and  d«:clared  for  the  intereits  of  Kranje. 

ooon  after  ibis  fudden  revolution  in  his  political  principles^ 
the  regent  changed  his  fcntiments  conc(*rnin!^  iclii;j'on.  He 
had  formerly  been  led  to  cxprcfs  great  i-lli  ( in  lor  the  wriiin(^» 
«f  the  reformers;  and  had  entertained,  in  hir;  own  f.imiiy> 
^voof  the  moft  noted  prctchers  of  the  pioreiimu  doihine. 
But  the  cardinal  rcprefcnted  to  him  the  i\K-at  iinpnulcnce  hx 
£«ving  encouragement  to  opinions  fo  faviuindde  to  thr:  pre- 
tcnlions  of  Lennox;  and  the  timid  dilpoliiion  K'li'  \\\r  rrt^pot, 
^Itfincd  at  the  molt  dilUnt  prof|)edt  of  dan;^er,  publiily  .ib- 
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jured  the  doclrinc  of  the  reformers  at  Stirling ;  and  declared^ 
not  only  tor  the  political)  but  the  religious  opinions  of  his 
new  confiJents. 

The  regent  confented  to  every  thing  that  the  zeal  of  the 
cardinal  thought  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  cfta- 
blifhed  religion.  The  icformcrs  were  perfecuted  with  all 
the  cruelty  which  fu perdition  infpircs  into  a  barbarous  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  fufFcrcd  with  the  fortitude  of  the  primitive 
martyrs.  But  though  the  afcendency  of  the  cardinal  over  the 
regent  was  open  and  uncontrouled,  he  yet  was  embarafTcd  by 
the  prctenfions  of  the  carl  of  Lennox.  That  nobleman,  rc- 
fenting  the  duplicity  of  Beatoun,  who  had  facrificed  his  in- 
tereft  to  purchafe  the  fi'iendfhip  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  with- 
drew from  court,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  party 
at  enmity  with  the  cardinal. 

Lennox,  who  now  a£lcd  with  the  advocates  tor  the  Eng- 
]i(h  alliance,  and  a  reformation  in  religion,  got  the  ftart  of 
the  cardinal.  He  furprifcd  both  him  and  the  regent,  by  a 
fudden  march  with  a  numerous  army ;  but  he  was  weak 
enough  to  Hften  to  terms  of  accommodation  ^  thefe  were  art- 
fully fpun  out  to  a  confiderable  length :  his  army,  difgufted 
at  the  delay,  gradually  defcrted  him ;  and  inftead  of  giving 
the  law,  he  was  obliged  to  receive  it.  A  fecond  attempt  ta 
retrieve  his  ufRiirs  was  yet  more  unfortunate :  a  body  of  his 
troops  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  mufl  have  fted  out  of  die 
kingdom,  if  an  EngliOi  army  had  not  brought  him  relief, 

Henry  was  not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  bear 
A.  D.  1544.  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by 
the  regent  and  parliament  of  Scotland.  In  the 
fpring  an  Knglifh  army,  under  the  eari  of  Hertford,  was 
landed  without  oppofition  near  Leith.  That  general  occu- 
pied Edinburgh,  and  plundered  the  adjacent  country;  but» 
on  the  approach  of  the  Scottiih  army,  he  retired  towards 
t^^ngland^  and  Henry,  by  this  expedition,  ftill  farther  alienated 
tlie  aftcSions  of  the  Scots  from  an  union  with  England. 

l^he  earl  of  Lennax,  after  a  few  feeble  and  unfucceisfiil 
attempts  to  difturb  the  regent's  adminiftration,  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  fafcty  to  the  court  of  London ;  where  Henry  re- 
warded his  fervices  by  givine  him  in  marriag:e  his  niece^  the 
lady  A'largaret  Douglas ;  ancl  a  languid  and  ina£Hve  war  was 
fdon  after  terminated  by  a  peac^,  in  which  England,  France, 
and  Scotland  were  comprehended.  Henry  laboured  to  ex- 
c!ii Jo  the  Scots  from  this  treaty ;  but  although  a  peace  with 
l'ji-!an.d  was  of  the  utmoft  confcquence  to  trancis  L  he  re- 
fuU'd  to  abandon  allies  who  had  ferved  him  with  fidelity;  and 
by  fubmiflion,  flattery,  and  adJrefs,  he  prevailed  to  have  the 
Scots  included  in  the  treaty  agreed  upon. 

Tfe 
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The  arrogance  of  cardinal  Beatoun>  a  fhort  time  before  the 
peace,  had  precipitated  his  fate.     His  fevcrity  to  the  reform- 
ers, and  infojence  towards  the  nobles,  had  worn  out  the  pa- 
tience of  a  fierce  age     He  had  treated  Norman  I-^tly,  the 
eldcft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  with  injuftice  and  contempt. 
It  was  not  the  temper  of  the  man,  nor  the  fpirit  of  the  times. 
Quietly  to  digeft  an  affront.    The  cardinal,  at  that  time,  re- 
Med  at  the  cattle  of  St  Andrews,  whid\  he  had  fortified  at 
a  great  cxpence ;  his  retinue  was  numerous,  the 
town  at  his  devotion,  and  the  neighbouring     A.  D.  1546* 
country  full  of  his  dependents.  In  this  fituation 
fixteen  perfons  undertook  to  furprife  his  cattle,  and  to  aiTaf- 
finate  himfelf  j  and  their  fuccefs  was  equal  to  the  boldnefs  of 
the  attempt.     Early  in  the  morning  they  feized  on  the  gate 
of  the  cmle,  which  was  fet  open  to  the  workmen,  who  were 
employed  in  finifhing  the  fortifications;  and  having  placed 
centinels  at  the  door  of  the  cardinal's  apartment,  they  awak- 
ened his  numerous  domeftics,  one  by  one,  and  turning  them 
out  of  the  cattle,  they,  without  noifc,  or  tumult,  or  violence 
to  any  other  perfon,  delivered  their  country,  though  by  a 
mofl  unjuftifiable  a£lion,  from  an  ambitious  man,  whofe 
pride  was  infupportable  to  the  nobles,  as  his  cruelty  and  cun* 
ning  were  the  great  checks  to  the  reformation. 

His  death  was  fatal  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  to  the 
French  interett  in  Scotland ;  and  though  the  regent  fecretly 
enjoyed  an  event  which  removed  out  of  his  way  a  rival,  yet 
decency  and  the  dcfire  of  recovering  his  eldeft  ion,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  cattle,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
Ipirators,  induced  him  to  take  arms.  Five  months  were  in- 
effectually confumcd  before  the  walls  of  the  cattle ;  and  the 
tedious  ficgc  vyas  concluded  by  a  truce,  which  would  proba- 
bly have  afforded  the  confpirators  the  moft  decifive  advan- 
tage, had  not  their  hopes  from  England  been  blafted  by  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII. 

Francis  I.  king  of  France,  did  not  lone  furvive  the  Eng- 
liih  monarch ;  but  his  fucceflbr,  Henry  il.  was  not  neglea* 
ful  of  the  French  interett  in  Scotland.  He  fent  a  conTider- 
able  body  of  men  under  the  command  of  Leon  Strozzi,  to  the 
aSftance  of  the  regent;  that  general  foon  compelled  the  con- 
fpirators, on  the  promife  of  their  lives,  to  furrenderj  they 
Were  accordingly  tranfported  to  France ;  the  cattle  itfelf,  in 
obedience  to  the  canon  law,  as  ftained  with  the  blood  of  a 
cardinal,  was  demoliihed  \  and  the  arcbbifliopric  of  St.  An- 
drews viras  beftowed  by  the  regent  upon  his  lutural  brother, 
John  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Paifley. 

The  confpirators  againtt  cardinal  Beatoun,  found  the  re- 
gent's eldcft  fon  in  the  cattle  of  St.  Andrews.    The  prc- 
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fumptivc  heir  to  the  crown  in  the  hands  of  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom,  was  a  dreadful  profpeft ;  in  order  to 
avoid  it,  the  parliament  fell  upon  a  fing;ular  expedient.  By 
an  aft  made  on  purpofe,  they  excluded  the  regent's  eldeft  fon 
from  all  right  of  fucceifion,  public,  or  private,  fo  long  as  he 
ihould  be  detained  a  prifoner;  and  fubftitutcd  in  his  place 
his  other  brothers,  according  to  their  feniority;  and  in  failure 
of  them,  the  next  heirs  of  the  regent. 

The  delay  of  a  few  weeks  would  have  faved  the  confpira* 
tors.  The  minifters  of  England  conducted  thcmfelves  in 
regard  to  §cotland  by  the  maxims  of  their  late  mafter.  In 
the  beginning  of  September,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  now  duke 
of  Somerfet,  and  proteftor  of  England,  entered  Scotland  at 
the  head  of  eighteen  thoufand  men ;  but  the  Scots,  poftcd  tq 
advantage  near  the  river  Efke,  were  almoft  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  invaders.  The  duke  of  Somerfet  faw  his  danger, 
and  would  have  extricated  himfelf  out  of  it  by  conditions  the 
tnoft  reafonablc,  but  his  propofals  were  reje&ed  with  fcorn, 
and  the  Englifli  were  only  faved  by  the  raflinefs  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  Scots  dcfcendcd  from  their  advantageous  fitu- 
ation,  and  haftencd  with  tumultuv)us  valour  to  encounter  at 
Pinkey,  the  difciplincd  courage  of  the  Englifli ;  the  event 
was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expe<Sed,  The  route  of  the 
Scottllh  army  after  a  fliort  contcfl,  became  univcrfal ;  few 
fell  in  the  encounter,  but  thc'purfuit  was  fierce  and  bloody, 
and  above  ten  thoufand  Scots  periflied  on  that  difaftrous  day. 

ThQ  protestor  had  it  now  in  his  power  to  become  mafter 
of  the  kingdom,  but  inftcad  of  reducing  the  fortified  places 
acceflible  by  fea,  h«?  amufed  himfelf  with  wafting  die  open 
country ;  and  the  late  battle  had  no  other  efFeft  than  to  pre- 
cipitate the  Scots  into  new  engagements  with  France.     The 

duke  of  Somerfet  foon  after  returned  to  £ng« 
A.  D.  1548.     land  to  encounter  the  cabals  of  his  domeftic 

enemies  ;  while  a  body  of  his  troops  feized  and 
fortified  Haddington,  a  place,  which  on  account  of  its  diflance 
from  the  fia  and  from  any  Englifti  garrifon,  could  not  be*  de- 
fended without  great  cxpcnce  and  danger. 

Meanwhile  the  French  gained  niore  by  the  defeat  of  their 
allies,  than  th?  Englilh  did  by  their  viftory.  On  the  death 
of  cardinal  Beatoun,  Mary  of  Guife,  the  oueen  dowager, 
took  a  confidcrnblc  fhare  in  the  direcSlion  of  arfairs.  She  was 
warmly  attached  by  blood  and  inclination  to  the  French  in- 
tcrcft  ;  and  fhe  feized  the  favourable  moment  to  reprefentfO 
the  Scot?,  whofe  fpirits  were  dt  prefl'ed  by  the  battle  of  Pin- 
key,  that  no  aTiftance  could  be  expccfted  from  Henry  II. 
without  extraordinary  conpeflions  in  his  favour.  The  preju* 
dices  of  tlie  nation  powejfidly  fecondcd  her  rcprcfcntationi; 
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the  nobles,  in  the  violence  of  their  refcntment,  forgot  their 
xcal  for  the  independence  of  Scotland,  which  had  prompted 
them  to  rcje<a  the  propofals  of  Henry  Vlll.  they  voluntarily 
offered  their  young  queen  in  marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  cldcft 
fen  of  Henry  11.  and  propofcd  to  fend  her  immediately  into 
France  to  be  educated  at  his  court.    Henry  ycepted  eagerly 
the  offer,  and  for  the  defence  of  his  new  acquifition,  embark- 
ed fix  thoutand  veteran  foldiers  under  the  command  of  Mon- 
fieur  DefTe ;  thefe  ferved  two  campaigns  in  Scotland  with  a 
(birit  equal  to  their  former  fame ;  but  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Scots  prevented  them  from  cffeftine  any  thing  of  more  im- 
portance dian  compelling  the  EngHfti  to  evacuate  Hadding- 
ton, and  feveral  fmall  forts  which  they  poflefled  in  difterenC 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  overtures  which  had  been  made  to  the  French  king, 
were  confirmed  in  a  parliament  aflembled  in  a  camp  before 
Haddington ;  in  vain  did  a  few  patriots  remonftrate  againfi: 
Afch  extravagant  fucceffions ;  the  regent  was  gained  b v  the 
offer  of  a  penfion  from  France,  and  the  title  of  Juice  of 
Cbat^ierault  in  that  kingdom ;  and  Mary,  who  was  then, 
but  fix  years  old,  was  conveyed  to  Calais  by  the  fleet  that 
had  brought  over  the  forces  under  Monfieur  Deflc. 

The  government  of  England  had  in  the  nuean  time  under- 
gone a  ereat  revolution  ;  the  duke  of  Somerfet  had  been 
compelled  to  refign  the  power  he  had  ufurped,  to  the  carl  of 
Warwick,  who  quickly  found  peace  necefTary  for  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  his  new  authority.  To  acquire  it,  he  fcrupled 
at  nothing  which  Henry  pleafed  to  dictate.  England  con- 
fcntcd  to  reftorc  to  France  Boulogne  with  its  dependencies ; 
and  gave  up  all  pretenfions  to  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the 
Queen  of  bcots,  or  to  the  conqueft  of  her  country ;  a  few 
unall  forts,  of  which  the  Englifli  troops  had  hitherto  kept 
poffpffion,  were  raifed ;  and  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms 
was  eftabliflicd  on  its  ancient  foundation. 

Immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  the  French 
forces  left  Scotland ;  as  much  to  their  own  fatisfadlion  as  that 
of  the  rution.  The  Scots  had  early  found  the  manners  of 
their  allies  incompatible  with  their  own;  and  naturally  iraf- 
cible  and  high-fpirited,  they  had  borne  with  impatience  thofe 
niarlcs  of  contempt  which  a  polifhed  people  could  not  dif- 
piife  at  their  barbarous  cuftoms.  A  private  foldier  engaging 
in  an  idle  quarrel,  with  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  both  nations 

Sk  arms :  the  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  his  fon,  and  feveral 
zcns  of  diftin£lion  were  killed  in  the  fray ;  the  French 
were  obliged  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  citizens  by  retiring  out. 
*f  the  city;  and  from  this  time  were  regarded  in  Scotland 
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with  an  avcrfion,  the  cflVfls  of  which  were  dceplv  frft,  and 
operated  powerfully  through  thv  fubfcqucnt  pcrit^a. 

During  the  war  with  Knglat^J,  the  clfr jy  had  no  power  CO 
molcft  the  protcfhints ;  r.nd  in  that  irtervd,  the  new  dotflrine 


Si:t  ■  was  the  famous  Jc^hn  Kn')X,  who,  with  more  cxtcn- 
fiv^-  \:^wi»  th.m  any  of  his  prcdcccfib' s  in  Scotland,  p  fleffcd 
a  nat'j«:;I  Intnpidiry  of  mind  which  fet  him  above  fear.  In- 
ft.*au  of  amuling  himftlf  with  lopping  the  brancheb,  Jtc 
ftruck  dire<^Hy  at  the  root  cf  popery,  with  a  vehemence  pecu- 
liar tohimiif.  An  advcrfciry  (o  tcimidablc  could  not  efciipe 
the  rage  <»f  the  clergy:  at  hrft  he  retired  for  fiifery  into  the 
caftie  of  St.  Andrews;  and  while  the  coiifi  irators  kept  pof- 
fellionof  it,  preachtd  publicly  iiri.k-r  their  protection. 

'I  IjC  greet  Involution  in  Kngland,  which  followed  upon  the 
death  of  Henrv  Vill.  cniuribut-.d  towards  dcmolifhin^  the 
popiflrchurch  in  Scotland.  'Jlu-  niiniflcrsofhis  fon  Edward 
caii  off  altogether  the  yoke  oi^  pop^-ry  ;  while  in  Sgpdand 
feveral  noblemen  of  the  fir  11  diftinction  opeidy  efpouled  the 
principles  of  the  reformers,  and  ilie  fpirit  of  innovation  pecu- 
liar fo  that  pcrioil,  :;rc\v  every  day  bf^lder,  and  more  univerfaK 

Meanwhile  thvrir  cauk-  rcci.ivfd  re;iilVrce:vent  from  two 


Eeifon?*  wlv»  ropoLd  ihcr  K-K-ifri-tlon  in  every  other  part  of 
Europe  with  tiii-  llcrceft  /..v.!,  were  nr/dv  iiifrriiments  for  ad- 


vancing it  in  that  kin[;don>. 

Mary  of  Gulfe  pufllfllJ  the  fjnu!  hr>W  and  afpiring  fpirit 
which  diftinjiuiihiid  her  fj.mily;  but  in  her  it  was  fofrcned  by 
the  female  character,  and  accompanied  with  great  temper  and 
addrtfs.  She  ent'.rtained  the  aiduous  del'.^:n  of  acquiring  the 
high  dignity  fS  re-enr;  and  the  French  icing  willingly  con- 
curre'd  in  a  nicir.-ir,  vvhicii  he  hoped  would  in  future  bring 
Scotland  eniirilv  ur.d.rhia  i!unairt.ment. 

But  as  thj  warlike 'I.Tpon lion  c.»f  i!.*:  Scots  rendered  it  im- 
prudent to  attempt  :ii  "-  cnicrpri'/v.-  by  force  ;  fo  alfoit  appeared 
a  chimcrir.'il  prcjc:t  to  p.  rfir-nl*  a  nuin  to  abdicate  the 
fupremc  power:  but  the  h(-n«s  of  the  q'i?en  dowager  were 
inflamed  by  her  kn^jvledge  of  ih«-  regent's  inconftancy  and 
irrefolutinn.  She  foiricnted  the  f.ctious  difpofition  of  tl0 
nobles.;  flic  counten:aic'.  d  the  fivourers  of  the  reformation ; 
and  ftie  had  no  fooncr  formed  a  ftroni;  party  of  adherents, 
thin  the  overture  wns  mivje  t-.>  :b;  rcLcnf,  in  the  name  of  the 

French^ 
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French  king,  enforced  by  proper  threatenings  of  future  ven- 
geance if  he  oppofed,  ana  1  weetencd  bj^the  promife  of  a  con-r 
jidcrable  penflon,  with  the  confirmation  of  his  French  tide, 
iif  he  acquicfced. 

Had  the  archbifliop  of  St?  Andrew's  been  prcfcnt  to  for- 
tify the  irrcfolute  fpiritof  the  regent,  he  would  in  all  proba* 
bility  have  rej^ftcd  the  propoial  with  difdainj  but  that 
prelate  was  lying  at  the  poipt  of  death  ;  and  the  regent,  aban- 
doning himfclf  to  his-feafs,  voluntarily  coiofented  to  furrender 
the  fupreme  power. 

The  queen  inftantly  returned  to  Scotland  in  full  expefta- 
pon  of  taking  immediate  pofTcfGon  of  her  new  dignity ;  but 
by  this  timu  the  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrews  had  wrmounted 
that  diftemper  which  the  igi)orance  of  the  Scotch  phyficians 
had  pronounced  mortal;  and  together  with  his  health,  had 
recovered  the  entire  government  of  the  regent :  "he  quickly 
perfuaded  hini  to  rccal  that  dishonourable  promife  which  the 
artifices  of  the  queen  had  prevailed  on  him  to  grant.  A 
tedious  negociation  enfued ;  but  even  the  firmncfs  of  the 
archbifliop  could  not  withftand  the  univerfal  dcfe^ion  of  the 
nobility,  the  growing  power  of  the  protefl:ants,  who  all 
adhered  to  the  queen  dowager,  the  reiterated  folicitations 
of  the  French  king,  and,  above  'all,  the  interpofition  of  the 
young  queen,  who  was  now  entering  the  twelfth  year  of  h(?r 
age,  and  claimed  a  right  of  nominatmg  whom  flie  pleafed  to 
be  regent. 

It  was  in  the  parliament,  which  met  on  the 
tenth  of  April,  that  the  earl  of  Arran  executed  A.  D.  1554. 
this  extraordinary  refignation  \  and  at  the  fame 
jime  Mary  of  Guife  was  raifed  to  that  dignity  which  had 
been  fo  long  the  objcdi  of  her  wiflics.  Gratitude  induced 
her  to  countenance  the  principles  of  the  reformed;  while 
klary,  who  had  afcendcd  the  throne  of  England"  on  the  death 
of  her  brother  Edward,  and  foon  after  married  Philip  IL  of 
Spain,  equalled  in  her  perfecucion  of  the  proteftants  the 
dcds  of  thofc  tyrants  who  have  been  the  greateft  reproach  to 
hutnan  nature. 

The  caufes  which  facilitated  the  introduftion  of  the  new 
<loftrines  into  Scotland,  merit  a  particular  and  careful  in- 
quiry. The  reformation  is  one  of  the  greateft  events  in  the 
biftory  of  mankind.  The  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
>nd  fixteenth  centuries  roufcd  t!ic  world  from  that  lethargy 
'n  which  it  had  been  funk  for  many  ages:  fclence  and  philo* 
'^Jhy  had  laid  opi'n  to  many  of  the  Italians  the  impofture  and 
j'>furdity  of  the  cftabliflied  fuperftition ;  but  it  remained  for 
f'Udicr  to  ereft  the  flandard  of  truth,  arid  uphold  it  with  an 
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unconquerable  intrepidity,  which  merits  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  all  fucceeding  ages. 

The  occafion  of  Luther's  being  firft  difgufted  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Romifh  church,  and  how,  from  a  fmall  rupture^ 
the  quarrel  widened  into  an  irreparable  breach,  is  generally 
known.  At  that  time,  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  church 
in  Scotland  was  immenfe ;  and  the  little  learning  which  ex- 
ifted  in  that  country  was  entirely  engroffed  by  the  clergy: 
but  the  refped:  and  influence  which  thefe  advantages  muft 
have  commanded,  were  diminifhed  by  their  licentious  lives^ 
and  extreme  indolence.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
reformers,  confirmed  by  fevcral  popiih  writers,-  the  moft 
icandalous  and  diilblute  manners  openly  prevailed  among 
them  \  and  inftead  of  being  ^bafhed  by  the  public  clamour^ 
and  reforming  their  lives,  they  aiFe<5):ed  to  deipife  the  cenfures 
of  the  pepple.  '^ 

At  tne  (aipe  time,  in  the  place  of  mitigating  the  abfurdity 
of  the  cftabliflied  doctrines,  the  fables  of  purgatory,  the  virtues 
of  pilgrimage,  and  the  merits  of  tiie  faints,  were  the  topics 
on  which  they  infifted  in  their  difcourfes ;  the  duty  of  preach-; 
ing  was  left  wholly  to  monks  of  the  loweft  and  moft  illiterate 
oraers ;  and  whJe  the  reformers  were  .attended  by  crouded 
and  admiring  audiences,  the  popi(h  preachers  were  either 
^miverfally  deferted,  or  liftened  to  with  fcorn. 

The  only  device  which  they  employed  in  order  to  recover 
their  declining  reputation,  Vas  equally  imprudent  and  unfuc- 
ccfsful.  They  endeavoured  to  call  in  the  authority  of  falfe 
miracles  to  their  aid ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  reformers  de^ 
feated  thefe  impoftures,  and  expofed  not  only  them,  but  the 
caufe  which  needed  the  aid  of  fuch  artifices,  to  ridicule. 

As  the  popifh  ecclefiaftics  became  more  and  more  the  ob- 
jefts  of  hatred  and  contempt,  the  difcourfes  of  the  reformers 
were  liftened  to  as  fo  many  calls  to  liberty ;  the  people  hoped 
to  ftiake  off  the  yoke  of  ecclefiaftical  dominion,  which  they 
had  long  felt  to  be  oppreflive;  and  which  they  now  difeovered 
to  be  unchriftian  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  averfion  to  the  eftabli{he4 
church,  which  fpread  faft  through  the  nation,  at  laft  burft- 
forth  with  irvefiftible  violence. 

The  queen's  elevation  to  the  office  of  reeent,^ 
A.  D.  1554.  fcems  at  firft  to  have  tranfported  her  beyond  the 
known  prudence  and  moderation  of  her  charac- 
ter. By  conft:rring  upon  foreigners  fcveral  offices  of  truft 
and  dignity,  fhe  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Scots  j  and  an 
incident  which  happened  at  that  critical  junfturc,  inflamed 
thfir  averfion  to  French  councils,  to  the  higheft  degree, 
Henry  11.  having  rciolvcd  upon  war  with  Philip  II.  and  tore- 
feeing 
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(being  that  the  aueen  of  England  would  take  part  in  her 

hufband's  quarrel,  was  extremely  folicitous  of  fecuring  ia 

Scotland  the  aififtance  of  fome  troops  which  would  be  more 

at  his  command  than  an  undifciplined  army,  led  by  chieftains 

who  were  almoft  independent.     Under  pretence  of  relieving 

the  nobles  from  the  expence  and  danger  of  defending  the 

borders,  the  queen- regent  propofed  to  impofe  a  fmall  tax  on 

land,  for  the  conftant  maintenance  of  a  body  of  regular 

troops:  three  hundred  of  the  lefler  barons  reprefentcd  in  a 

body  their  fenfe  of  the  intended  indignity ;  and  the  queea 

pnidently  abandoned  a  fcheme  which  ihe  found  to  be  univer- 

fally  odious. 

ooon  after  the  French  commenced  hoftilities  aeainft  Spain, 
and  Philip  prevailed  on  his  confort  to  reinforce  his  army  wirfi 
a  confiderable  body  of  Englifh  troops.  But  the  nobles  of 
Scodand  liftencd  with  coldnefe  to  the  felicitations  of  the 
French  monarch,  and  declined  engaging  the  kingdom  in  an 
unneceflary  war.  What  fhe  could  n«t  obtain  by  perluafion, 
the  queen-regent  brou8;ht  about  by  ftratagcm.  She  com-* 
manded  the  French  folBiers  to  rebuild  a  fmall  fort  near  Bcr^^ 
wick,  which  was  appointed  Wthc  laft  treaty  to  be  raifed:  the 
garriibn  of  Berwick  fallied  forth,  interrupted  the  work,  and 
ravaged  the  adjacent  country;  this  infult  roufed  the  fiery 
fpirits  of  the  Scots.  War  was  determined  on;  but  before 
their  forces  could  aflemble,  their  ardour  cooled  j  and  the  no- 
bles refolvcd  to  ftand  on  the  defenfiyc.  They  marched  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed;  they  prevented  the  incurfiruis  of 
Ae  enemy ;  and  having  done  what  they  thought  llifficierif 
for  the  fafety  and  honour  of  their  country,  the  queen  could 
not  perfuadc  then),  either  by  her  entreaties  or  her  artifices,  to 
fidvancc  another  ftep. 

The  queen  having  difcovered  the  impotence  of  her  own 
authority,  difmiffed  the  army ;  and  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
iiuence  of  the  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrews,  ftill  continued  to 
ftvour  the  partizaqs  of  the  reformation.  Kirkaldy  of  (i range, 
and  other  furviving  confpirators  againft  cardinal  Bcatoun, 
Were  about  this  time  recalled  frqm  their  banifhment;  s^nd 
through  her  connivance  the  prqteftant  preachers  enjoyed  an 
interval  of  tranquillity  which  was  of  great  benefit  to  thcij: 
caufc. 

As  the  queen-regent  difcovered  how  limited  her  authority 
was,  fhe  endeavoured  to  cftabJifh  it  on  a  more  fecure  founcU 
mon,  by  haftening  the  conclitfion  of  her  daughter's  niarriagc 
with  the  Dauphin.  To  complete  this,  the  r  rench  king  ap- 
plied to  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  which  appointed  eight  of 
Its  members  to  reprefent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  at  the 
purriage  of  the  queen ;  the  in.ftrucT:ioii8  of  the  parliament  to 

thofc 
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thofc  commiflioners  itill  remain,  and  io  honour  to  the  wif^ 
dom  and  integrity  of  that  aflembly ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  manifoft,  with  refpedl  to  the  articles  of  marriage,  a  laud- 
able concern  for  the  dignity  and  intercft  of  their  (bvereign, 
they  employed  every  precaution,  which  prudence  could 
dii^ate,  for  prefer\'ing  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
nation. 

The   marriage  was   celebrated  with   grot 
A.  D.  X55S.     pomp,  and  in  the  treaty  the  commiffioners  had 

agreed  that  the  Dauphin  fhould  afTume  the  name 
of  King  of  Scotland :  tSis  they  confidered  only  as  an  honorary 
title ;  but  the  French  laboured  to  annex  to  it  fome  Iblld  pri- 
vileges and  power.  They  iulifted  that  the  crown  matrimo^ 
nial  Ihould  be  conferred  on,  and  all  the  rights  pertaining  to 
the  hufband  of  a  queen  fliould  be  veftcd  in,  the  pcrlbn  of  the 
Dauphin.  By  the  laws  of  Scotland,  a  pcrfon  who  marrie<i 
an  heirefs,  kept  poiTciiion  of  her  eft  ate  c-ring  his  own  life, 
if  he  h^pened  to  furvive  her,  and  the  children  bom  in  mar-> 
riage:  this  was  called  the  cr-^tefy  of  Scotlan.ii  and  the 
French  aimed  at  applying  thi-  rule,  which  takes  place  in  pri- 
vate inheritances  to  the  uicceilion  of  tlie  kingdom.  But  the 
fmfwer  of  the  deputies  was  Arm,  though  rcfpeftful;  and  they 
difcovered  a  fixed  refolution  of  confenting  to  nothing  that 
tended  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the  order  of  fucceffioa 
Notwithftanding  the  cold  reception  whidi  their  propofil 
concerning  the  crown  matrimonial  met  with  from  the  Scottifll 
deputies,  tlie  French  ventured  to  move  it  in  parliament.  TTie 
partizans  of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  fufpicious  of  their  defigns 
upon  the  fuccei&on,  oppoled  it  with  great  zeal.  But  mat 
party  was  little  able  to  withftand  the  influence  of  France,  and 
the  addrefe  of  the  queen  regent ;  that  artful  prince(s  cbnfent- 
ed  to  many  new  limitations ;  and  the  Scots  were  prevailed 
on  to  pafs  an  2&  which  conferred  the  crown  matrimonial  on 
the  Dauphin,  and  to  truft  to  the  frail  fccurity  of  words  and 
ftatutes,  againrt  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  power- 

The  proteflants  had  concurred  with  the  queen-regent  in 
promoting  this  mcafure,  while  the  popifh  clergy,  under  the 
influence  of  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrews,  vicJently  oppoled 
it.  T'he  former  were  by  this  lime  almoft  equal  to  the  ca- 
tholics both  in  power  and  number  >  and  fubmitted  with  im- 
{)aticnce  to  thai  tyi'annical  authvority  with  which  the  ancient 
aws  armed  the  ccclefiaftics  ac^iiinft  them.  There  were, 
however,  only  two  ways  of  exriiierating  thcmfclvcs  frotn  the 
burthen.  Either  violence  ma  it  extort  the  iiidulgence  from 
the  hand  of  the  fcvert-ij::!  i  or,  by  prudent  compliances,  they 
Hiiciht  cxrcct  it  Uo-.w  her  fuvcur  an  J  'j-ratitude  ;  the  latter 

*     method 
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method  was  preferred,  and  by  their  zeal  in  forwarding  the 
queen's  defigns,  they  hoped  to  merit  her  protcdlion. 

The  carl  of  Areyle,  and  James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's, one  the  molt  powerful,  and  the  other  the  moft  popu- 
lar, leader  of  the  proteftants,  were  appointed  to  carry  the 
crown,  and  other  enfigns  of  royalty  to  the  Dauphin  ;  while 
in  England,  Marv  finifhed  her  fhort  and  inglorious  reign> 
and  was  fuccceded  by  her  fifter  Elizabeth,  who  once  more 
eftablifhed,  according  to  law,  the  proteftant  religion  in  that 
country. 

In  ocotland,  the  reformation  advanced  towards  a  full  efta« 
Uiihmcnt ;  all  the  low  country  was  deeply  tin£):ured  with  the 
proteftant  opinions-,  and  fome  praife  is  due  to  the  regular 
demeanor  or  fo  numerous  a  party,  among  a  people,  brra  to 
arms,  and  in  an^age  when  religious  paflions  had  taken  fuch 
ftrong  hold  of  the  human  mind.  The  quecn-regent,  willing 
to  fecure  their  favour,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  maintain  that 
authority  which  fhe  had  found  fo  much  difficulty  to  acquire, 
connived  at  the  progrefs  of  dodlrines,  which  fhe  wanted 
power  utterly  to  fupprefs.  Tcx)  cautious,  however,  to  truft 
to  diis  precarious  indulgence  for  the  fafety  of  their  religious 
principles,  the  proteftant  party  in  Scotland  entered  privately 
mtoa  bond  of  afluciation  for  their  mutual  protection  and  the 
propagation  of  their  tenets,  ftyling  themfelves  the  CongregO'^ 
tm  of  the  Lord^  in  contradiftinClion  to  the  cftablifhed  churchy 
which  they  denominated  the  Confrregation  of  Satan  *• 
From  the  clcath  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  firft  who  fuf- 
fered  in  Scotland  for  the  proteftant  religion,  thirty  years  had 
daplcd,  during  which  the  reformed  had  patiently  fubmitted 
to  the  moft  cruel  cxceflcs  of  eccleliaftical  tyranny.  The 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  had,  indeed,  by  his  temper  and 
prudence,  encouraged  this  paciiic  dlfpofition;  but  fome  time 
before  the  meeting  of  the  laft  parliament  he  departed  from 
his  wonted  .humanity,  and  ientcnccd  to  the  flames  an  aged 
prieft  who  had  been  convicted  of  embracing  the  proteftant 
opinions. 

This  was  the  laft  barbarity  of  the  kind  that  the  catholics 
had  the  power  to  exercife  in  Scotland.  The  fevcrity  of  the 
vchbifliop  rather  roufed  than  intimidated  the  reformers. 
The  congregation  now  openly  folicited  fubfcriptions  to  their 
kaguc  ;  and  not  fatisfied  with  new  and  more  folcmn  promifes 
of  the  regent's  protection,  they  prcfcntcd  a  petition  to  her, 
Craving  a  reformation  ©f  the  church,  and  of  the  wicked^ 

fcandalous,  and  dcteftable  lives  of  the  clergy.     They  alfo 

fr^cd  a  petition,  which  tliey  intended  to  prcfent  to  parlia- 

^  Keith.  Kiiocx. 

mcnt^ 
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mcnt,  foliciting  fomc  legal  protcAion  agaiafl:  the  exorbitant 
mid  oppreflivc  jurifJidtion  of  the  ccclcrmftlcal  courts.  They 
even  |Ktitioncd  the  convocatioti ;  and  infifted  that  praters 
Ihoiikl  be  fuid  in  tlie  vulgar  tongue,  that  bifliops  (hould  be 
chofeii  by  the  ecntry  of  the  dioccfe,  and  pricfts  with  the  con« 
fent  of  the  parilhoncrs. 

Inflead  c^f  foothing  the  protcftants,  by  any  prurient  conccf- 
lions,  the  convocation  rejcdlcd  their  aemands  with  difdain ; 

and  the  queen-regent,  who  had  hitherto  wifely 
A.  I).  1559.  temporifcd  between  the  parties,  and  whofe  hu- 
manity and  fagacity  taught  her  moderation,  hav- 
ing received,  durin;;  the  fitting  of  the  aflembly,  the  violent 
commands  of  her  brothers,  prepared  to  carry  their  defpotic 
plan  into  execution,  contrary  to  her  owji  jucigment  and  ex- 
perietKe.  She  publicly  cxprefTed  her  approbation  of  the  de- 
crees, by  which  the  principles  of  tfic  reformers  were  con- 
demned in  the  convocation,  and  cited  the  moft  eminent  pro* 
teibnt  teachers  to  appear  before  the  council  at  Stirling  *. 

'^I*he  members  of  the  congregation,  alarmed  but  not  over- 
awed by  this  danger,  aflemblecTin  great  numbers,  agreeable 
to  the  cuftom  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  in  order  to  attend 
their  paftors  to  the  place  of  trial  f,  to  prote£l  and  to  counte- 
Anncc  them :  and  the  queen-regent,  dreadinu;  the  approach  of 
lb  formidable  a  body,  imi^owered  Krfkine  orDun,  a  perfon  of 
l)ii;h  authority  with  the  reformers,  to  afTure  them  that  (he 
would  put  a  Kop  to  the  intended  proceedings  provided  they 
advanced  no  farther.  They  liftened  with  pk'ufure,  and  per* 
haps  with  too  much  credulity,  to  fo  pacific  a  propoiition;  for 
men  whofe  grievances  obliged  them  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
civil  power,  under  whatever  planfible  pretext  their  purpofe 
may  be  a>nc(M)cd,  fhould  trufl  to  nothing  Icfs  than  the  fo* 
lemnity  ol'  a  contnict.  The  recent  broke  her  promife,  con- 
formable to  her  maxim,  that  "  the  promifcs  of  princes  ought 
«  not  to  be  too  carefully  remembered,  nor  the  performance  cf 
**  them  exacted,  unlefs  it  fuits  rfuir  own  convenicncy/*  She 
proceeded  to  call  to  trial  the  pcrfons  formerly  fummnned,  and 
A.  D.  iviy-  ^*^  ^^^^i*"  ""t  appearing,  ihoiigii  purpofely  pre- 
vented, they  vere  pronouncecl  outlaws. 
By  this  ignoble  artifice,  the  queen -regent  forfeited  the 
rfteem  and  confidence  of  the  whole  nation.  'Ihe  proteftants 
boldly  prepared  for  their  o»vn  defence  \  and  Krfkine,  enraged 

■'  Milvil. 

\  In  c.n(ir«incnrr  <  f  tbis  rnll'iTn  f^rr^lnally  inrii<l»«in!  l^y  VHfTib^^r 
anil  iliriiiiip,  aiui  :itiri w.iPil.  iiili-i.iTf.l  tliiini'.'.li  ilu  li-'-lHciuls  'ii  {^dvltii- 
ftii-nr,  'I'lv  pt'i  ir>ii  ot  iiniiii-iui  .^rt  uirtl  ni  .iniiur,  was  :Kii|iii':Aimii  m 
the  pi  J-.- «,  ».I  <iijl  by  a  I'mH  I't  \\\>  liiciul-.  iml  ;kI!kici:is. 
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at  being  made  the  inftrumcnt  of*  deceiving  his  party,  in- 
fbntly  repaired  to  Perth,  whither  the  leaders  of  the  congrc- 
ptionhad  retired,  and  inflamed  the  zeal  of  his  aflbciatcs,  by 
his  reprefentations  of  the  regent*s  inflexible  refolution  to 
fupprefs  their  religion.     His  ardour  was  powerfully  feconded 
by  the  rhetoric  of  John  Knox,  a  preacher,  poffefled  of  a 
bold  and  popular  eloquence.     Having  been  carried  prifoner 
into  France,  together  with  other  perlons  taken  in  the  cafUe 
of  St  Andrew's,  foon  after  the  murder  of  cardinal  Bcatoun, 
Knox  had  made  his  eTcape  out  •f  that  kingdom  \  and,  after 
rcfiding   fome   time  in   Scotland,  had  found  it  neceflary, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  popifh  clergy,  to  re- 
tire to  Geneva.     There  he  imbibed  all  the  enthuhafm,  and 
heightened  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  own  character  by  the 
fcvere  doctrines  of  Calvin,  who  had  fucceeded  Zuinglius  in 
theapoftlefhip  of  that  republic,  and  completed  its  eccleliaftical 
eftablifhment. 

Invited  home  by  the  heads  of  the  proteftant  party  in  Scot- 
land, Knox  had  arrived  in  his  native  country  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  trial  appointed  at  Stirling,  and  immediately  joined 
his  brethren,  that  he  might  ihare  with  them  in  the  common 
danger,  as  well  as  in  the  glory  of  promoting  the  commoa 
caule.    In  the  prefent  ferment  of  men's  minds,  occaflondl 
by  the  regent's  deceitful  condudl,  and  the  fenfc  of  their  own 
(ianger,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  declaimed  with  fuch  ve-' 
hemence  againft  the  idolatry,  and  other  abufes  of  the  church* 
of  Rome,  that  his  audience  was  ftrongly  incited  to  attempt 
its  utter  fubverfion.     During  thofc  movements  of  holy  in- 
dignation, the  indifcreet  bigotry  of  a  pricfi",  who  immediately 
after  that  violent  inventive,  was  preparing  to  celebrate  mafs| 
and  had  opened  all  his  repofitory  of  images  and  reliques^ 
hurried  the  enthufiaftic   populace   into   immediate   action. 
They  fell  with  fury  upon  the  devout  catholic,  broke  the 
images,  tore  the  pidturcs,  overthrew  the  altars,  aiid  fcattered 
about  the  fcacred  vafes.     ^Fbey  next  proceeded  to  the  mo- 
nafteries,  againft  which  their  zeal  more  particularly  pointed 
its  thunder.     Not  content  with  expelling  the  monks,  and 
defacing  every  implement  of  idolatrous   worlhip,   as  they 
termed  it,  they  vented  their  rage  upon  the  buiMings  whicn 
had  been  the  receptacles  of  fuch  abominations  \  and  in  a  fcvif 
hours,  thofc  fuperb  edifices  were  level  with  the  ground*. 

Provoked  at  thcfe  violences,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  the 
queen-regent  allcmbled  an  army,  compofcd  chiefly  of  French 
troops;  and  being  aflilted  by  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  fl-ill  ad- 
hered to  her  caufc,  flic  determined  to  inflidt  the  fevered 
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vengeance  on  the  whole  protcftant  party,  tntelligence  of 
her  preparations,  as  well  as  of  the  fpirit  by  which  flic  was 
adluated,  foon  reached  Perth  \  and  the  heads  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  had  given  no  countenance  to  the  kte  infurre&ion 
in  that  city,  would  gladly  have  fbothed  her  by  the  moft  duti- 
ful and  fubmiiiive  addrelless  but  finding  her  inexorable,  they, 
prepared  for  refiftance,  and  their  adherents  flocked  to  them 
in  fuch  numbers  that,  within  a  few  days,  they  were  in  a  con-^ 
dition  not  only  to  defend  the  town,  but  to  take  the  field 
with  fuperior  forces.  Neither  party,  however,  difcovered 
much  inclination  to  hazard  a  battle,  Doth  bein^  afraid  of  the 
dangerous  confequences  of  fuch  a  trial  of  ftrength;  and 
through  the  mediation  of  the  earl  of  Arg^e,  and  of  James 
Stuart,  prior  of  St  Andrews,  the  young  queen*s  natural 
brother,  who,  although  clofely  conne^ed  with  the  reformers, 
had  not  yet  openly  deferted  the  regent,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  congregation. 

In  this  treaty  it  was  ftipulated,  among  other  provifions, 
that  indemnity  fhould  be  granted  to  all  perfons  concerned  in 
the  late  iiifurrc£tion,  and  that  the  parliament  (hould  imme* 
diately  be  afTembledi  in  order  to  compofe^  religious  difier- 
ences.  Both  thefe  ftipulations  the  queen-regoit  broke — 
by  negleding  to  call  the  parliament^  by  fining  fome  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Perth,  banilhing  others,  turning  the  magi- 
ftrates  out  of  office,  and  leaving  a  garrifon  in  the  town,  with 
orders  to  allow  the  exercife  of  no  other  religion  but  the 
Roman  cathdic*.  The  proteftants  renevred  their  league, 
and  had  again  recourfe  to  arms ;  defpoiling,  wherever  they 
turned  their  route,  the  churches  of  their  facred  furniture,  and 
laying  the  monafteries  in  ruins.  New  treaties  were  con- 
cluded, and  again  broken,  and  new  ravages  were  committed 
on  the  monuments  of  ecclefiaftical  pride  and  luxury. 

Meanwhile  the  congregation  had  been  joined  not  only'by 
the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  but  alio  by 
the  duke  of  Chatclherault  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  Arran,  the 
prefumptive  heirs  of  the  crown,  and  had  pofiefled  themfelves 
of  the  capital.  l*hey  now  aimed  at  the  redrefs  of  civil  as  well 
as  religious  grievances ;  requiring,  as  a  preliminary  towards 
fettling  the  kingdom,  and  fccuring  its  liberties,  the  imme- 
diate expulfion  of  the  French  forces  out  of  Scotland.  The 
queen-regent,  ftrnfiblc  of  the  neceffity  of  giving  way  to  a 
torrent  which  (he  could  not  refill,  aniufed  them  for  a  time 
with  fair  promifes  and  pretended  ncgociations ,  but  being 
reinforced  with  a  thoufand  foreign  troops,  and  encouraged 
by  the  court  of  France  to  exi)e£l  foon  die  arrival  of  an 
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armjibpoweriu],  as  the  zeal  of  her  advei  far ies,  however 
flripenrte,. would  j^ot  dare  to  encounter,  (he  liftcned  to  tlie 
raih  couiifeU  of  her  brothers,  and  at  laft  gave  the  congrega* 
tion  a  poiitive  denial.  She  T^as  not  anfwcrahlo  to  the  con* 
.  yerate  lords,  (he  faid,  for  any  part  of  her  condud ;  nbr 
ifaould  fhe,  up'jn  any  reprefentation  from  them,  abandon 
meafures  which  ibc  deemed  nccciTary,  or  difmifs  forces  that 
ihe  found  ufeful ;  ordering  them,  at  the  fame  time,  on  pain 
of  her  difpleafure,  and  as  they  valued  their  allegiance,  to 
dilband  the  troops  which  they  had  afTcmblcd. 

This  haughty  reply  to  their  earned  and  continued  fo]icitaf» 
tions,  determined  the  leaders  of  the  congregation  to  take  a  ftep 
worthy  of  a  brave  and  free  people.  They  aflembled  the  whole 
I  body  ctfpeers,  barons,  and  reprcfentatives  of  boroughs,  that  ad- 
hered to  their  party ;  and  the  me.-nbers  of  this  bold  convention 
(which  equalled  in  nupiber,  and  exceeded  in  dignity,  the 
ufual  meetings  of  parliament),  after  examining  the  moft  dc« 
licate  and  important  queftion  that  can  poflibly  fall  under  the 
confideration  of  fubjedls,  "the  obedience  due  to  an  uniufl 
"  and  oppreffive  adminiftration,"  gave  their  futtraec,  with- 
out one  diffenting  voice,  for  depriving  Mary  of  (jurfe  of  the 
office  of  regent,  which  (he  had  excrcifod  fo  much  to  the 
dctriment'of  the  kingdom*. 

The  queen-dowager  had  already  retired  into  Leith,  the 

fea-port  of  Edinburgh,  which  (he  had  fortified  and  garrifoned 

with  French  troops,  and  where  (he  daily  expedled  new  rein« 

forcements.     Leith  was  immediately  inveited  by  the  forces 

of  the  congrefl;ation ;  but  the  confederate  lords  foon  found, 

that  their  xealhad  engaged  them  in  an  undertaking  which 

exceeded  their  ability  to  accompli(h.     The  French  earrifon, 

defpifmg  the  tumultuous  efforts  of  raw  and  undi(ciplined 

troops,  refufed  to  furrender  the  town ;    and  the  proteftant 

leaders  were  neither  fufRciently  (kilful  in  the  art  of  war,  nor 

poflefled  of  the  artillery  or  magazines  ncceflary  for  the  pur- 

pofe  of  a  fiege.    Nor  was^  this  their  only  misfortune :    their 

followers,  acctiftomed  to  decide  evcfy  quarrel  by  immediate 

tdioa,  were  ftrangers  to  the  fatigues  of  a  long  campaign,  and* 

£xm  became  impatient  of  the  fevere  and  con^ant  duty  which 

a  fiege  requiresi    They  firfl  murmured,  then  mutinied  :  the 

ffarrifiin  took  advantage  of  their  difcontents  *,  and  making  a 

(old  fallv,  cut  many  of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft 

to  abandon  the  enterprife. 

Soon  after  this  viAory,  the  queen-dowager  received  from 
Fiance  a  new  reinforcement  of  a  thoufand  vctcian  foot,  and 
Ibme  troops  of  horfe.     Thefr,  together  with  a  detachment 

♦  Knox. 
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from  the  garrifbn  of  Leith,  were  fent  out  to  icour  the  eo 
try,  and  to  pillage  and  lay  wafte  the  houfes  and  lands  of 
proteftants.  ^ready  broken  and  difpirited,  and  hearing 
the  marquis  of  ElbeuF,  the  queen-dowager's  brother, 
fuddenly  expeded  with  a  great  army,  the  leaders  of  the  c 
gregation  began  to  confider  their  caufe  as  defperate,  ur 
the  Lord,  whofe  holy  name  they  had  aflumed,  (hould  inin 
loufly  interpofe  in  their  behalf.  But  whatever  confide 
they  might  place  in  divine  aid,  they  did  not  negled  hui 
me^uis. 

The  Scottifh  proteftants,  in  this  prefEng  extremity,  thoi 
themfelves  excufable  in  craving  foreign  help.  They  tui 
their  eyes  towards  England,  which  had  already  fupplied  d 
with  money,  and  refolved  to  implore  the  afiiftance  of  Eli 
beth  to  enable  them  to  iini(h  an  undertaking,  in  which  I 
had  fo  fatally^  experienced  their  own  weaknefs ;  and  as 
fympathy  of  religion,  as  well  as  regard  to  civil  liberty, 
now  counterbalanced  the  ancient  animofity  againft  that  fif 
kingdom,  this  meafure  was  the  refult  of  inclination  no 
than  of  intereft  or  neceiTitv.  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
merly  the  regent's  principal  fecretary,  and  Robert  Me 
already  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  courts,  were  thi 
fore  fecretly  difpatched,  as  the  nioft  able  negociators  of 
party,  to  folicit  fuccours  from  the  queen  of  England. 

The  wife  counfellors  of  Elizabeth  did  not  long  hefitat 
agreeing  to  a  requeft,  which  oorrefponded  fo  perfectly  \ 
the  views  and  interefts  of  their  miftrefs.  Secretary  Cecil 
particular,  reprefented  to  the  Englifh  queen  the  neceffitj 
well  as  equity,  of  interpofing  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
of  preventing  the  conqueft  cf  that  kingdom,  at  which  Fn 
openly  aimed.  Every  fociety,  he  obferved,  has  a  right  to 
fend  itfelf,  not  only  trom  prefent  dangers,  but  from  die 
may  probably  enfue  ;  the  invafion  of  England  would  im 
diately. follow  the  reduction  cf  the  Scottilh  malcontents 
the  abandoning  of  whom  to  the  mercy  of  Fnu:ce,  Eliza! 
would  open  a  way  for  her  enemies  into  the  heart  of 
own  kingdom,  and  cxpofc  it  to  all  the  calamities  of  ' 
and  the  danger  of  conquelh  Nothing  therefore  remained 
added,  but  to  meet  the  enemy  while  yet  at  a  diftance,  an 
ftipporting  the  leaders  of  the  congregation  with  an  £i^ 
army,  to  render  Scotland  the  fcene  of  hoftiiitics ;  to  c 
the  dcfigns  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain  in  their  infancy; 
by  fuch  an  early  and  unexpected  effort^  finally  to  expel 
r  rench  out  of  ^Britain,  before  their  power  had  time  to  g 
up  to  any  formidable  height*. 
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.  Elizatcth,  throughout  her  whole  reign,  wai  cautious  but 
tiecifive ;  and  by  her  promptitude  in  cxecutinj^  her  rcfolu- 
tions,  joined  to  the  deliberation  with  which  (he  formed  them, 
Mcradminiftration  became  as  remarkable  for  its  vigour  as  fof 
its  wifdom*  No  fooner  did  fhe  determine  to  afFord  afliftance 
to  the  leaders  of  the  congregation,  a  mcafure  to  which  the 
rcafoning  of  Cecil  effeftually  fwayed  her^  than  they  experi- 
enced the  aftivity  as  well  as  extent  of  her  power.  I'he 
feafon  of  the  vear  would  not  permit  her  troops  to  take  the 
field ;  but,  lew  the  French  army  (hould,  in  the  mean  time^ 
receive  an  acceflion  of  ftrength,  ihe  inftantly  ordered  a  fqua- 
dron  to  cruife  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  early  in  the  fpring 
an  Englifh  army,  confifting  of  fix  thoufand  foot 
atxl  two  thoufand  horfe  entered  Scotland,  under  A.  D^  1560. 
tiie  command  of  lord  Grey  of  Wilton. 

-  The  leaders  of  the  congregation  aflembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  meet  their  new  allies ;  and  having  joined 
them  with  vaft  numbers  of  their  followers,  the  combined 
army  advanced  towards  Leith,  The  French,  little  able  to 
keep  the  field  againft  fo  fuperior  a  force,  confined  themfelvcs 
Mrithin  the  walls  of  the  fortification.  :The  place  was  imme- 
diately invefted ;  and  although  the  fleet  that  carried  the  rein- 
forcement under  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf  had  been  fo  fcattcred 
bj^a  violent  ftorm,  and  was  either  wrecked  on  the  coafl  of 
rrance,  or  with  difficulty  recovered  the  ports  of  that  king- 
Aim,  the  garrifon,  by  an  obffinate  defence,  protradlcd  the 
fiegc  to  a  great  length  "*. 

Meantime  the  quceni-dovragcr  died  ;  and  many  of  the  ca- 
tholic nobles,  jealous  of  the  French  power,  and  more  zealous 
for  the  liberty  and  independency  of  their  country  than  for 
their  religion,  fubfcribed  the  alliance  with  England.  No- 
thing therefore  could  now  favc  the  garrifon  of  Lcith,  but  the 
inmediate  conclufion  of  a  treaty,  or  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
army  from  France :  and  the  fituation  of  that  kingdom  con-* 
flrained  the  princes  of  Lorrain  to  turn  their  thoughts,  though 
with  reludance,  toward  pacific  mcafures. 

The  protcftants  in  trance  were  become  formidable  by 
their  numbers,  and  ilill  more  by  the  valour  and  enterprifing 
genius  of  their  leaders.  Among  thefe,  the  mofl  eminent 
wferc  the  prince  of  Gondii,  the  king  of  Navarre  (no  lefs  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  abilities  than  his  rank),  the  admiral  de 
Cdigny,  and  his  brother  Andelot,  who  no  longer  fcrupled  to 
make  open  profefSon  of  the  reformed  opinions,  aud  whofe 
high  reputation  both  for  valour  and  condud  gave  great  credit 
to  the  caufe.     Animated  with  zeal,  and  inflamed  with  re« 
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r?ntment  ngnlnfl  the  Guifcs,  who  had  perAiaded  Francis  IL 
to  imitate  the  rif^our  of  his  father,  by  reviving  the  penal 
(Matures  againft  hcn-fy,  the  protcftants  or  Hugonots,  as  thtfV 
wtTc  ftylcd  by  way  of  reproach,  not  only  prepared  for  their 
own  dofoncc,  but  rcfolved,  by  fi)me  bold  adlion,  to  anticipate 
the  execution  of  thofe  (chemes  which  threatened  the  extirpa- 
tion of  their  religion,  and  the  ruin  of  thofj  virho  profcfled  it. 
Hence  tho  f;imou$  confpiracy  of  Amboifc,  where  they  in- 
tended to  fei/.e  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  wreft  the  govern-' 
mont  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Guifes,  if  not  to  difpatch  them; 
ami  alchoui;;h  the  vigilance  and  good  fortune  of  the  princes 
of  Terrain  difcovered  and  difappointed  that  dedgn,  the  fpirit 
of  the  proteftanc  party  was  rather  roufud  than  broken  by  the 
tortures  inflidlKKl  on  tl>e  confpirators*.  The  admiral  de  Co« 
ligny  had  even  the  boldnefs  to  prefent  to  the  king,  in  a  grand 
council  at  FontainUcau,  a  petition  from  the  Hugonott^  de- 
manding the  public  excrcire  of  their  religion,  unlcfs  they 
were  allowed  to  aflbmble  privately  with  impunity.  He  was 
treated  as  an  uiccndiary  by  the  cardinal  of  Ix)rrain  \  but  his. 
rcQucft  was  warmly  feconoed  by  Monluc,  bifhop  of  Valence^ 
and  by  MarillaC  archbi(hop  of  Vienne,  who  both  (poke  with 
force  againft  the  abufes  which  had  occafioned  fi>  many 
troubles  and  difordern,  as  well  as  againft  the  ignorance  and 
vices  of  the  French  clergy.  An  aflcmbly  of  the  ffates  was 
convoked,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  pitblic  difeontentss  the 
edicts  againft  heretics  were,  in  the  mean  time,  ftifpendedy 
and  an  appearance  of  toleration  fucccedc:d  to  the  raire  of  per- 
fccution ;  hut  the  fentimcnts  of  the  court  were  wcH  known, 
and  it  was  eafy  to  obfcrve  new  ftorms  gathering  in  evenr 
province  of  the  kingdom,  and  ready  to  break  forth  with  aft 
the  violence  of  civil  war. 

I'his  dlftraftcd  ftate  of  affairs,  called  ofT  the  ambition  of 
the  princes  of  Lorrain  from  the  views  of  foreign  conaueftt, 
in  order  to  defend  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  I*  rench 
crovi'n,  and  made  it  ncceirarv  to  withdraw  die  few  veteran 
troops  already  employed  in  Scotland,  inftead  offending  new 
icinforccincnts  into  that  kingdom.  Plenipotentiaries  were 
th«jrcfore  font  to  Edinburgh,  where  a  treaty  was  figncd  with 
the  anibafla(iois  of  Kiixalxthv  In  this  treaty,  it  was  ftipu- 
latcd,  th;it  the  French  forces  ftiould  inlbntly  evacuate  Scot- 
i^riJ,  and  that  Fimcis  :uid  Mary  fliould  thenceforth  abftain 
troni  aifunilni;  tlu-  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England,  or 
h  ariiig  the  anus  ot  thai  kingdom.  Nor  were  the  conccf- 
lions  granted  to  the  ruiigregation  lefs  important;  namely^ 
that  an  AinueRy  ihould  be  puhliflied  for  alt  paft  offences  > 
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that  none  but  natives  fliould  be  put  into  any  office  !n  Scot^ 
land ;  that  no  foreign  troops  fliould  hereafter  be  introduced 
into  the  kingdom  without  the  confent  of  parliament ;  that 
the  parliament  ihould  name  twenty-four  perfons,  out  of 
vdiom  the  4}ucen  flioald  chufe  feven,  and  the  parliament 
fire ;  and  in  the  hands  of  tfaefe  twelve,  fo  ded*ed,  (hould  the 
whole  adminiftration  be  veiled  during  Mary's  abfence;  diat 
Ihe  flioukl  neither  makepeace  nor  war  without  confent  (rf* par* 
iiament;  and  that  die  jparliameAt,  at  its  meeting,  which  was 
iixed  to  a  certain  day,  mould  take  into  consideration  the  re- 
ligious differences,  and  reprefent  its  fenfe  of  them  to  die  king 
and  queem 

A  few  d»rs  after  the  concluikm  of  this  treatv,  both  the 
French  and  Englifli   armies    quitted   Scotland;    and  the 
leaders  of  die  congregation  being  now  abfiJute  mailers  of 
the  kingdom,  made  no  fiirther  (cruple  or  ceremony  in  com- 
pleting the  work  of  reformation.     The  parliament,  which 
was  properly  an  aflembly  of  the  nobles,  or  great  barons,  and 
^dignified  <J<^gyf  niet  on  the  day  named ;  and  on  this  occa-> 
fton  the  bnrgdDes  and  lefller  barons,  who  had  alfo  a  right  to 
be  prefent  in  that  aflembly,  but  who  ieldom  exerciled  it, 
ftood  forth  to  vindicate  their  civil  and  rdigious  liberties^ 
eager  to  aid  with  their  voice  in  the  fenate,  that  caufe  which 
they  had  defended  with  their  fword  in  the  field.     The  pro- 
^leftant  members,  who  gready  outnumbered  their  adverfaries, 
after  radfying  the  principal  articles  of  the  late  treaty,  and 
giving  their  fanSion  to  a  -confeffion  of  &ith,  prefented  to 
diem  by  their  tdachers,  prohibited  the  exercifc  di  religious 
worfliip  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romifh  church,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  goods,  as  the  puniihment  of  the 
firftad  of.difobedience;  banifliment,  as  the  punifhment  of 
the  fecond ;  and  death  as  the  reward  of  the  third  ^.     With 
fuch  indecent  hafte  did  the  v&cy  perfons  who  had  juft  efcaped 
the  rigour  di  ecdefiaftical  tyranny,  proceed  to  imitate  thofc 
examples  of  feverity,  of  which  they  had  fo  juftly  complained! 
a  law  was  alfo  pafied  for  abdifbing  the  papal  J  urifdidlion  in 
Scotland ;  and  the  prefoyterian  form  of  worlhip 
was  eftabliflied,  nearly  as  now  conftituted  in    A  D.  1560. 
tiat  kingdom. 

Francis  and  Mary  refufed  to  ratify  thefe  proceedings; 
which,  by  die  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
fcnted  for  approbation,  in  die  form  of  deliberations,  not  of 
a&s.  But  the  Scottiih  proteftants  gave  thcmfclvcs  little 
trouble  about  their  fovereign's  refufal.  They  immediately 
(ut  the  ftatutes  in  execution  \   they  abolilhed  the  mafs ;  they 
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fettled  their  miniflcrs  ;  and  they  committed  furious  devafta^ 
tioiis  on  the  facrcd  building«;>  which  they  confidcred  as 
dangerous  rcliqucs  of  idolatry,  laying  wafte  every  thing  vene- 
rable and  magniHccnty  that  had  efcaped  the  ftorm  of  popular 
infurredlion.  Abbeys,  cathedrals,  churches,  libraricS|  re* 
cords,  and  even  the  fepuichres  of  the  dead,  peri{he4  in  one 
common  ruin  *. 

United  by  the  confcioufncfs  of  fuch  unpardonable  ftretches 
of  authority,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  imperious  characr 
tcx  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  the  proteftant  part  of  the  Scotr 
tifh  parliament,  feeing  no  fafcty  for  thcmfelvcs  but  in  the 
protection  of  England,  difpatched  ambafladors  toiJClizabeth, 
to  exprefs  their  Ancerc  gratitude  for  her  paft  favours,  and  re- 
prcfjnt  to  her  the  ncceiHty  of  continuing  them.  Elizabeth, 
on  her  part,  had  equal  rcafon  to  dcfire  an  union  with  thefe 
northern  reformers.  Though  the  difordcrs  in  France  had 
obliged  the  princes  of  Lorrain  to  remit  li-.^ir  efforts  iq  Scotr 
land,  and  had  been  one  chief  C:.ufi:  of  th':  fuccefs  of  the 
Englifti  arms,  they  were  '^  tcrmii\L'J  not  to  relinquifh  thci|" 
authority,  nor  yield  t.>  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  Nor 
had  they  ycL  laid  afide  their  defign  of  fubverting  Elizabeth's 
throne.  Francis  and  Mary,  whofc  councils  were  flill  wholly 
diredtcd  by  them,  obflinately  r..*fufw*d  to  ratify  die  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  an!  perfifted  in  aiTuming  the  title  and  arms  of 
England.  Aware  of  the  dr.ngcr  attending  fuch  pretenfion^, 
Elizabeth  not  only  promifjd  lupport  to  the  proteftant  party 
in  Scotland,  but  fccretly encouraged  thti  Fr;;nch  malcontents: 
and  it  was  with  plcafure  that  fhe  hi'ard  of  the  violent  faflions 
which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  France,  and  of  the  formidar 
blc  oppofition  againlt  the  mcafurcs  of  the  duke  of  Guife. 

But  that  op|X)fition  muft  loon  have  been  crufhed  by  the 
vigorous  and  dccifivc  adminift ration  of  the  prince's  of  fx>r- 
rain,  if  an  unexpcdtcd  cvcut  had  not  fet  bounds  to  their 
power.  They  had  already  found  an  opportujiity  of  feizing 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  (jf  Conde  \  they  hai^ 
throv/n  the  former  into  prifon  j  they  had  obtained  a  fen^cnce 
of  doath  againft  the  latter ;  anrl  they  wore  proceeding  to  put 
it  into  execution,  when  tlic  fuJdeji  dcjith  of  P'rancis  11.  ar- 

rcft'jj  the  uplifted  l)low>  and  brought  down  the 
A  D.  i|;6i.    duke  (.)l  Ciuife  to  the  level  of  a  fubjed.     Ca- 

thc.'iiie  of  iVIediei::  the  queen-mother,  was  ap- 
pf/mt^d  guardian  to  h'T  fon  Cl'.^ik";  IX.  only  ten  j'cars  qf 
aire  at  his  acceiiion,  and  invef:;;d  with  the  adminiftration  of 
the  realm,  thou2:h  not  with  the  title  of  rc;rt.'nt.  In  conle* 
qucnce  of  her  maxim  "  divide  and  govern  !"    the  king  of 
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Navarre  was  named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom ;  thU 
fentence  againil  Conde  was  annulled  ^  the  conftab]p  Mont^ 
morency  was  recalled  to  court ;  and  the  princes  of  Lorrain^ 
though  they  ftill  enjoyed  high  offices  and  great  power,  foun4 
a  counterpoife  to  the  weight  of  their  influence. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Arrival  of  Mary  ^een  of  Scots  in  her  native  Kingdom 
--^Her  marriage  with  Lord  Darnley — Murder  of  Rizzio 
^^Bothwell — Murder  of  Darnley'^Death  and  CharaEier 
of  Mary — James  FL^^Literature. 

THE  death  of  Francis  11.  without  iffue  by  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  the  change  which   it  procluced  in  the 
French  councils,  at  once  freed  the  queen  of  England  from 
the  perils  attending  an  union  of  Scotland  with  France,  and 
the  ocottifli  proteftants  from  the  terror  of  the  French  power. 
The  joy  of  the  congregation  was  extreme.     They  afcribed 
thofe  events  to  the  immediate  interpofition  of  Providence, 
m  favour  of  his  chofen  people ;  and  Elizabeth  without  look- 
ing fo  high  for  their  caufes,  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
their  effefts,  in  order  more  firmly  to  eftablifh  her  throne. 
She  ftill  regarded  the  queen  of  Scots  as  a  dangerous  rival, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  Englifh  catholics,  who  were 
generally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Mary's  title,  and  would 
now  adhere  to  her  with  more  zealous  attachment,  when  they 
6w  that  her  fucceflion  no  longer  endangered  the  liberties  of 
the  kingdom.     She  therefore  gave  orders  to  the  ambaflador 
at  the  court  of  France,  to  renew  his  applications  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  to  require  her  immediate  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh. 

Mary  flighted  by  the  queen^mother,  who  imputed  to  that 
princefs  all  the  mortifications  fhe  had  piet  with  during  the 
life  of  Francis ;  forfaken  by  the  fwarm  of  courtiers,  who  ap* 
pear  only  in  the  funihine  of  pfofperity,  and  overwhelmed 
widi  all  the  forrow  which  fo  fad  a  reverfe  of  fortune  coilld 
(icafion,  had  retired  to  Rheims ;  and  there,  in  folitude,  in- 
dulged her  grief,  or  hid  her  indignation.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  her  difconfolate  condition,  and  though  fhe  had  defifted, 
iftcr  her  faufband's  death,  irom  bearing  thii  arms,  or  afluming 
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Ac  tide  of  England,  (he  ftill  eluded  ratifying  the  frMtjr  of 
Edinburgh,  and  refufed  to  make  any  folemn  renunciation  of 
her  pi  .tcnlions  to  the  Englifh  crown. 

Meanv.'iiile  James  Stuart  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  her  ni  • 
tural  brotlicr,  arrived  at  Rheims,  in  deputation  from  ISie 
ftates  of  Scotland,  inviting  the  queen  to  return  into  her 
native  kingdom.     But  Mary,  tliough  feverely  (enfible  (he 
was  no  longer  queen  of  France,  was  in  no  haftc  to  leave  a- 
country,  where  ilie  had  been  educated  from  her  carlieft  in- 
fancy, Lnd  where  fo  many  attentions  had  been  paid  to  her 
perlbn  as  well  as  to  her  rank.     Accuftomed  to  the  elegance, 
gallantry,  and  gaiety  of  a  fplendid  court,  and  to  the  conver- 
sation of  a  poHHied  people,  by  whom  fhe  htd  been  loved  and 
admired,  fhe  ftill  fondly  lingered  in  the  fcenc  of  all  thefe 
enjoyments,  and  contemplated  with  horror  the  barbarifm  of 
her  own  country^  and  the  turbulence  of  her  native  fubjcSs, 
who  had  fo  violently  fpurned  all  civil  and  religious  authority. 
fiy  the  advice  of  her  uncles,  however,  {he  determined  at  lait 
to  fet  out  for  Scotland ;   and  as  the  courfe  in  failing  from 
Fi-ance  to  that  kingdom,  lies  along  the  Engliih  coent,  file 
demanded  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  French  ambaflador  D'Oifel, 
a  fafe  conduct  during  her  vopge.      That  requeft,  which 
decency  alone  obliged  one  fovereign  to  grant  to  another, 
Elizabeth  rejected  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gave  rife  to  no  flighc 
ilifpicion  of  a  defign  either  to  obftruct  the  pafTage  or  inter- 
cept die  perfon  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 

TTiis  ungenerous  behaviour  of  Elizabeth  filled  Mary 
with  indigrtation,  but  did  not  retard  her  departure  from 
France.  Having  cleared  the  room  of  her  attendants^  Che 
faid  to  Throgmorton,  the  Englifh  ambaffador,  **  How  weak 
*'  I  may  prove,  or  how  for  a  woman's  frailty  may  tranfport 
**  me,  1  cannot  tell ;  however,  I  am  refolved  not  to  have 
"  fo  many  witneffes  of  my  infirmity  as  vour  miftrefs  had 
"  at  her  audience  cf  my  aihbaflador  t*Oi(el.  There  is  no- 
**  thing  diiturbs  me  fo  much,  as  having  afked  with  b  much 
^  importunity  a  favour,  which  it  was  of  no  conli^quence  for 
**  me  to  obtain.  I  can,  with  God's  leave,  return  to  my 
*'  own  country,  without  her  Icrave,  as  1  came  to  France  in 
«  fpitc  of  all  the  oppofition  of  her  brother,  king  Edward : 
^^  neither  do  I  want  friends  both  able  and  willing  to  conduA 
**  me  home,  as  they  have  brought  me  hither ;  tnough  I  was 
«  defirous  rather  to  make  an  experiment  of  your  miftrefe*s 
^  fricndfhip,  than  of  the  afEftance  of  any  other  perfon ♦•'* 
She  embarked  on  board  a  galley  at  C^iLis ;  and  pafling  the 
Englifh  fleet,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  arrived  Rifely  at 
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fteirfi,  attended  by  die  duke  of  Aumale,  the  grand  prior,  and 
the  marquis  of  LIbeuf,  three  of  her  uncles  of  the  houfe  of 
Lorrarn,  together  with  the  marquis  of  Damville  and  other 
French  courtiers. 

ITic  drcumftancrs  of  Mary's  departure  from  France  ard 
truly  aftcrting.  The  exccis  ot  her  grief  fecms  to  have  pro* 
ccecied  from  «i  fatul  prcfage  of  that  fcene  of  misfortune  on 
which  (he  wTiS  about  to  enter.  Not  f«itisiied  with  mingling 
tearn  with  her  mournful  attendants,  and  bidding  them  adieu 
with  a  forrowful  heart,  (he  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
French  coaft,  af^er  (he  was  at  fen,  and  ne^er  turned  them 
from  that  darling  objcA,  till  darknefs  fell  and  intercepted  it 
from  her  view.  Even  then,  (he  would  neither  retire  to  the 
cabin,  nor  tafte  food  \  hut,  commanding  a  couch  to  be  placed 
on  the  deck,  (he  there  waited  with  fond  impatience  tnc  re- 
turn cf  the  day.  Fortune  footheJ  her  on  this  occafion. 
The  weather  proving  calm,  the  galley  made  but  little  wa^ 
during  the  nignt,  fo  that  Mary,  at  mornins,  had  once  mort 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  French  coa(t.  She  fat  upon 
her  couch,  and  flill  anxioufly  looking  toward  the  land,  often 
repeated  with  a  figh,  <<  Farewcl,  France !  Farewell  beloved 
•*  countrv,  which  1  (hall  never  more  behold*." 

The  nrft  appearance  of  afFairs  in  Scotland,  was  more 
fiivourable  than  Mary  had  reafon  to  cxpc<Jt.     She  was  rc- 
coived  by  her  fubjcAs  with  the  loudeft  acdanutions  of  joy, 
itnd  t^tty  demonftration  of  welcome  and  regard.      Being 
nr)w  in  ncr  nineteenth  year,  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the 
beauty  and  zracefulnefs  of  her  perfon,  drew  univcrfal  ad- 
mirationi  while  her  elegant  maimers  and  enlightened  under- 
(landing  commanded  general  rcfpeA.    To  the  accompli(h- 
ments  of  her  own  fex,  (he  added  many  of  the  acquifitions  of 
cur's.    She  was  (killed  in  mod  languaffes,  ancient  ax  well 
w  modern.    I'he  progrcft  (he  had  made  in  poetry,  mufic, 
rhetoric,  and  all  the  arts  nnd  fcicnccs  then  eitccmcd  ufeful 
or  ornamental,  was  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  attained 
ky  the  fons  or  daiaght^rs  of  royalty,  who  are  born  and  cdu- 
^)td  as  the  immeoiate  heirs  of  a  crown  \  and  a  cou  tcous  af- 
fability, which,  without  IrflTcning  the  dignity  of  a  fovcrcign, 
I'eals  on  the  hearts  of  fubjedts  with  a  bewitching  infmuation, 
rtfndered  all  her  other  qualities  more  engaging. 

The  firft  meafures  of  Mary's  admmmr.ition  confirmed 
Ae  prepo(re(nc)n8  entertained  in  her  favour.  According  to 
Ac  advice  of  D'Oifel  and  her  uncles,  (he  heftowed  her  con- 
ndence  entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the  pron  ftant  party,  who 
^tt  alone  anlcj  (he  found,  to  fupport  her  yovcrninrnt. 
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The  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  her  natural  brother,  whom  fhe 
foon  after  created  earl  of  Murray,  obtained  the  chief  authori- 
ty S  and  under  him,  JVJaitland  of  Lethington,  a  man  of  great 
(agacity,  had  a  principal  (hare  in  her  confidence.  Her 
choice  could  not  have  fallen  upon  perfons  more  agreeable  to 
her  people. 

But  there  was  one  circumftance  which  blafted  all  thefe 
promifing  appearances,  and  deprived  Mary  of  that  general 
fevour  which  her  an^.iable  manners  and  prudent  meafures 
save  her  juft  reafons  to  expert.  She  was  ftill  a  papifl  \  and 
and  although  ibe  publiihed,  foon  afcer  her  arrival,  a  prodai* 
mation  enjoining  every  one  to  fubmit  to  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, as  eftabllfhed  by  parliament,  the  more  zealous  protet 
tants  could  neither  be  reconciled  to  a  perfon  polluted  by 
fuch  an  abomin^ition,  nor  lay  afide  their  jedoufies  of  hear 
future  conduift.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  fhe  obtained 
permiflion  to  celebrate  mafs  in  her  own  chapeL  **  Shall 
**  that  idol  as^ain  be  fuffered  to  be  eredted  within  the  realm?'* 
was  the  common  cry  ;  and  the  ufual  prayers  in  the  churches 
were,  that  God  would  turn  the  queen's  heart,  which  was  ob- 
ftinate  againft  his  truth  \  or  if  his  holv  will  be  otherwife, 
that  he  would  ftrengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  eleA 
ftoutly  to  oppofe  the  rage  of  all  tyrants.  Nay,  lord  Lindfey 
znd  the  gentlemen  of  r  ife  exclaimed,  ^^  The  Idolater  fhail 
♦'  die  the  death!" 

The  ringleader  in  all  thefe  infults  on  majefty  was  John 
Knox ;  who  poflcffed  an  uncontrolled  authority  in  the 
church,  and  even  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  who 
triumphed  in  the  contumelious  ufage  of  his  fovereign.  His- 
ufual  appellation  for  the  queen  wras  JEZABEL ;  and  though 
fhe  endeavoured  by  the  moft  gracious  condefcenfion  to  win 
his  favour,  all  her  kind  advances  could  gain  nothing  on  his 
obdurate  heart.  The  pulpits  became  mere  ftages  for  railing 
againft  the  vices  of  the  court ;  among  which  were  alwajrs 
noted  as  the  principal,  feafting,  finery,  dancing,  balls,  a^d 
whoredom,  their  necefTary  attendants. 

Curbed  in  all  amufements,  by  the  abfurd  feverity  of  thefe 
reformers,  Mary,  whofe  age,  condition  and  education,  in- 
vited her  to  liberty  and  cheerfulncfs,  found  reafon  every  mo- 
ment to  look  back  with  a  figii  to  that  country  which  fne  had 
left.  Afccr  the  departure  of  the  French  courtiers,  her  life 
was  one  fccne  of  bitt^rncfs  anil  furrow.  And  fhe  perceived 
that  her  only  expedient  for  cntLrtaining  tranquillity,  while. 
furrounded  by  a  turbulent  nobility,  a  bigoted  people,  and 
infolent  ccciefialli';?,  was  to  prt-fcrve  a  friendly  correfpond- 
riicc  'vvit^i  Eli/ :bcth  ;  who,  by  former  conncilions  and  fer- 
yic^?5  h.'.d  acq" Led  much  auiiiority  over  ai:  :?.nks  of  men  in 
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jScodancL  She  therefore  fcnt  Maitlanc)  of  Lc^In^ton  to 
London,  in  order  to  pay  her  compliments  to  the  Englifli 
qucea,  and  exprefs  a  deiii  e  of  future  good  undcrflandinj^  be- 
tween them^  M^itland  was  alfo  inftrudted,  to  fignify  Mary*i 
willingnefs  to  renounce  all  prefent  rieht  to  the  crown  of 
England,  provided  (he  was  declared^  hy  a£t  of  parliament^ 
next  heir  to  tl^e  fuccefTioni  in  cafe  the  <(ueen  fbould  die  withr 
put  offspring.  But  fo  great  was  the  jealous  prudence  of 
Elizabeth,  that  (he  never  ^yould  hazard  the  weakening  of  her 
authority  by  naming  a  rucccijTor,  or.aljow  the  parliament  to 
interpo/e  in  that  matter ;  much  lefs  would  fhe  maice,  or  per- 
mit fuch  a  nomination  to  be  made,  in  favour  of  a  rival  queen, 
who  pofleiTed  prctcnfions  fo  plauftble  to  fupplant  her,  and 
who,  though  (lie  might  verbally  renounce  them,  could  eafily 
refumc  her  claim  on  the  firft  opportunity.  Senfible,  howr 
ever,  that  rcafon  would  be  thoujjht  to  lie  wholly  on  Mary's 
fide,  as  ft^c  herfelf  had  frequently  declared  her  refolution  tQ 
live  and  die  a  virgin-queen,  fbc  thenceforth  ccafcd  to  demand 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  though  far- 
ther coi>ceffions  were  never  made  by  either  princcls,  they 
put  on  all  the  appearance  of  a  cprdi^  reconciliation  and 
friendfliip  with  each  other. 

Elizabeth  faw,  that  without  her  Interpofition,  Mary  was 
fufljciently  depreflcd  by  the  mutinous  fpirit  of  her  own 
fubjc£ls»  Having  therefore  no  apprehenfions  from  Scotland, 
nor  any  defire  to  take  part  at  prefent  in  its  affairs,  fhe  di- 
refted  her  attention  to  other  objefts.  After  concerting  the 
neccfiary  meafures  for  the  fecurity  of  her  kingdom  and  the 
nappinefs  of  her  people,  (he  turned  an  eye  of  obfcrvation  to- 
warfi  the  great  powers  on  the  continent.  France  being  ftill 
ajitated  by  religious  factions,  big  with  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  excited  lefs  the  jealoufy  than  the  compaflion  of  its 
neighbours;  fo  tjiat  Spain,  of  all  the  European  kingdoms, 
could  alone  be  confidered  as  the  formidable  rival  of  England. 
Accordingly  an  animofity,  firft  political,  then  perfonal,  foon 
appeared  betweep  the  Sovereigns  of  the  two  crowns. 

rhilip  II.  as  has  been  already  obfcrvcd,  immediately  after 
concluding  tlie  peace  of  Chateau-Ciimbrcfis,  commenced  a 
furious  perf(|Cution  againlt  the  protcfhuits  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  Low  Countries.  'I'hat  violent  Ipirit  of  bigotry  and 
tyraijny  by  which  he  was  actuated,  gave  new  edge  even  to 
we  ufual  cruelty  of  priefts  and  inquifitors.     He  threw  into 

Srifon  Conflaotlne  Ponce,  who  had  been  confcfTor  to  his  fa- 
icr  Charles  V,  and  in  whofe  arms   that  great  prince  had 
breathed  his  laft.     This  venerable  ecclcfialtic  died  i;i  con- 
nncment;  but  Philip  ordered,  nevcrthelcfs,  the  fcntencc  of 
hcrcfy  to  be  prouounceJ  againlt  his  memory :    he  even  deli- 
berated 
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berated  ^hcihcr  he  fhould  not  excrcife  like  (Ivcrity  agalnft 
the  memory  of  his  father,  who  was  fufpcded,  during  his 
latter  years,  of  indulging  a  prupenfity  towards  Lutheran- 
ilm.  In  his  unrelenting  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  fpared 
neither  a^e,  fcx,  nor  condition.  He  appeared  with  an  in* 
flcxihle  countenance  at  the  mod  barbarous  executions ;  and 
he  ifiued  rigorous  orders  for  the  profecution  of  heretics,  even 
in  his  American  dominions.  The  limits  of  the  globe 
fccmed  only  enlarged  to  extend  human  mifery. 

Having  founded  his  deliberate  tyranny  on  maxiois  of  civil 
|>olicy,  as  well  as  on  principles  of  religion,  Philip  made  it  cvi* 
dent  to  all  his  fubjccts,  that  there  were  no  means  of  efeaping 
the  fcvcrity  of  lus  vengeance,  except  by  the  moft  abjeft  com- 
pliance cr  obftinatc  reiiftnnce.  And  by  thus  placing  himielf 
at  thv*  head  of  the  catholic  party,  the  determined  champion  of 
the  Rr.n^iib  chuich,  he  every  where  converted  the  sealots  of 
the  ancient  fiiith  into  partifans  of  Spanifb  erratncfs. 

Happily  the  aJhc rents  of  the  new  dodrines  were  not 
without  a  fupporter,  nor  the  Spanilh  greatnefs  without  a 
counterpoifc.  The  courfe  of  events  had  placed  Elisabeth 
in  a  f:tu.'.tion  diami.-trically  cppofite  to  that  of  Philip.  For- 
tune gni*iing  choice,  and  concurring  with  policy  and  incli- 
nation, ha;i  railed  her  tn  be  the  glory,  the  bulwark,  and  the 
ftay  of  the  numerous,  but  generally  pcrfecuted  proceftants 
throughout  Europe.  And  fhc  united  her  intercfts,  in  all 
foreign  negoci^tiofis,  with  thofe  who  were  ftruggling  fix* 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  or  guarding  theralelve) 
againft  ruin  and  extermination.  Hence  the  animofitj  be- 
tween her  and  Philip. 

Wh:Ie  the  queen  cf  Scots  continued  in  Fiance,  and  aflert- 
cd  her  claim  to  the  fouthern  Britifli  kingdom,  the  dread  of 
uniting  Er.glanJ  to  the  French  monarch,  engaged  the  king 
of  Spam  to  maintain  a  good  correfpondence  witn  Elizabeth, 
But  no  fconcr  did  the  death  cf  Francis  II.  put  an  end  to 
Philfp's  apprehcnHons  in  regard  to  Mary's  fucceffion,  than 
his  rancour  began  openly  to  appear,  and  the  interefts  i£ 
Spain  and  England  were  k>und  oppofite  in  every  negociatioia 
ajid   puMic  trar.f^c^ion.      Philip,  contrary  to^the  rcceivoi 
maxims  of  ^K>iicy  in  that  age,  f<iw  an  advantage  in  fupporting^ 
the  power  of  ihc  French  monarch ;  and  Elizabeth,  by  a  con- 
currence rf  circumftances  no  Icfs  fingular,  in  prote£ting  9 
fadiion  ready  to  fubvert  ir. 

Caih'jrine  cf  2«^ledicis,  the  queen-mother  of  France,  in  con— 
fequence  cf  her  m^xim  of  dividing  in  crdcr  to  govern,  only  in— 
creafcd  the  troubles  of  the  Irate.  By  b^ilancing  the  catholics 
again  (I  (he  proteiUnts,  the  dulic  cf  Guifj  cgnir.ft  the  prince 
^  Cond'J,  ih'.-  t:ndtavouicd  10  render  hcrfelf  ncccflary  to  bothf 

and 
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and  to  edaDjiih  her  own  dominion  on  their  con* 

ilrained  obedience.     But  an  equal  counterpoife    A.  D.  1561' 

of  power,  which,  among  foreign  nations,  is  the 

(burce  of  tranquillity,  proves  alwajrs  the  caufe  of  quarrel 

^oiong  domeftic  factions  \  and  if  the  animoiities  of  relig-ioa 

concur  with  the  frequent  o^cafions  of  mutual  injur)',  it  is  im-» 

!>offible  to  preferve,  for  any  time,  a  firm  concord  in  fuch  a. 
ituacion.  Moved  by  zeal  for  the  ancient  faith,  the  conftable 
Montmorency  joinea  himlelf  to  the  dulce  of  Guife;  the  kin^ 
of  Navarre,  from  his  inconftant  temper,  and  his  jealoufy  or 
the  fuperior  genius  of  his  brother,  embraced  the  fame  party ; 
and  the  qu^cn-mother,  finding  herfelf  deprcfled  by  this  com- 
bination, bad  recourfe  to  Conde  and  the  Hugonots,  "who 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  fortifying  themfelves  by 
her  countenance  and  protedlion. 

An  edi6l  had  been  publifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 

Granting  to  the  Hugonots  or  proteftants,  the  free  exercife  of 
leir  religion,  without  the  walls  of  towns ;  provided  thej 
taught  nothing  contrary  to  the  council  of  Nice,  to  the  Apol- 
tles  Creed,  or  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teflament. 
This  edid  had  been  preceded  by  a  famous  conference,  held 
at  Poifly,  between  the  divines  of  the  two  religions ;  in  which 
the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  on  the  part  of  the  catholics,  and  the 
learned  Theodore  Bez.a,  on  that  of  the  proteftants,  difplayed, 
keyoijd  odiers,  their  eloquence  and  powers  of  argument. 
The  jproteftant  divines  boafted  of  having  greatly  the  advan- 
tage in  the  difpute,  and  the  conceflion  of  liberty  cf  confcience, 
inade  their  followers  happy  in  that  opinion.     But  the  in- 
terefted  violence  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  or  the  intemperate 
leal  of  his  attendants,  broke  once  more  the  tranquillity  of  re- 
ligion, and  gave  a  beginning  to  a  frightful  civil  war.    PaiEng 
by  die  little  town  of  VafTy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Champagne^ 
where  fome  proteftants  having  aSembled  in  a  barn  under  the 
ianftion  of  the  edi<ft,  were  peaceably  worfliipping  God  in 
their  own  way,  his  retinue  wantoi^y  infulted  them.    A  tu- 
mult enfued:  the  duke  himfelf  was  ftruck,  it  is  faid,  with  a 
ftooe :  and  flxty  of  the  unarmed  multitude  were  facrificcd  in 
'tvcngc  of  that  pretended  or  provoked  injury^  and  in  open 
violation  of  the  public  fidth  *. 

The  proteftants  all  over  the  kingdom,  were  alarmed  at  this 
niaflacre,  and  alTcmbled  in  arms  under  Conde,  Coligny,  and 
Aftdelot,  their  moft  diftinguiflied  leaders  ;  while  the  duke  of 
Guife  and  the  conftable  Montmorency,  having  got  pofltflion 
rf  die  king's  perfon,  obliged  the  queen-motner  to  join  the 
catholic  pai'ty.  Fourteen  armies  were  levied  and  put  in 
Biotion  in  different  parts  of  France.     Each  province,  each 
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city,  each  family,  ^\'as  diftraftcd  tfrith  infeftine  ra^e  and  am-J 
mofity.  The  father  was  divided  againft  the  fon>  brother 
igainft  brother  ;  and  women  themfelve?,  fecrificing  their  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  their  timidity,  to  the  religious  fUry,  diC- 
tlnguifhed  themfelves  by  a£ts  of  valour  and  cruelty^  Where- 
ever  the  proteftants  prevailed  the  imajges  were  broken^  the 
a?tars  pillaged,  the  churches  demolilhcd,  the  monafteries  con- 
fumed  with  fire ;  and  where  fuccefs  attended  the  catholic^, 
they  burned  the  bibles,  re-baptifcd  the  infantsj  and  forced 
married  perfons  to  pafs  anew  through  the  ceremony.  Plunder^ 
defolation,  and  blood- fhcd,  attenoed  equally  the  triumph  of 
botli  parties ;  and,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  profound  hiftoriany 
it  was  during;  that  period,  "  when  men  began  to  be  fbme<A 
"  what  enligiitened,  and  in  this  nation,  renowned  for  po- 
•*  liflied  manners,  that  the  theological  rage,  which  had  long 
<*  been  boiling  in  men*s  veins,  fcems  to  have  attained  its  laft 
*•  ftage  of  virulence  and  acrimony*.'* 

Philip  II.  jealous  of  the  progrefs  of  the  hugonots,  who  had 
made  tliemfelves  matters  of  Orleans,  Bourgcs,  I^yons,  Poi- 
tiers, Tours,  Ano;iers,  Angoulefme,  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Havte 
do  Grace,  and  other  places  of  lefs  note  ;  and  afraid  that  the 
anitagion  might  fpread  into  the  Low  Countries?,  had  formed 
a  fccret  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ancient  faith,  and  the  fuppreflion  of  hereiy.  In 
confequencc  of  that  alliance,  he  now  fcnt  fix  thoufand  men  to 
reinforce  the  catholic  p.uty  j  and  the  prince  of  Condc,  find- 
ing himfclf  unable  to  oppofe  fo  llrong  a  confederacy  counte- 
nanced by  royal  aulhoritv,  was  obliged  to  crave  the  afGftance 
of  the  queen  of  England.  As  an  inducement,  he  offered  to 
put  her  in  pofl'eflion  of  Havre  de  (jrace;  on  condition  that^ 
together  with  three  thouiimd  n\cn  for  the  garrifon  of  the  place^ 
(he  fliould  likewifc  fend  over  other  three  thoufand  to  defend 
Dieppe  and  Rouen,  and  furnifh  him  with  a  fupply  of  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns. 

Elizabeth,  befidcs  the  genernl  and  efiential  intereft  of  fiip- 
porting  the  proteftants,  anvi  oppofing  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
her  enemy  the  duke  of  CTiiirv*,  had  other  motives  to  induce  her 
to  accept  of  this  propofcl.    She  \\'as  now  fenfiblc,  that  France. 
never  would   voluntarily  fulfil  the  article   in  the  treaty  of 
Chatcau-Cr.mbrcfis,  which  regarded  the  rellitution  of  Calais; 
and  wifely  concluded  that  could  fhe  get  pofieflion  of  Havre 
de  Grace,  which  commands  the  mouth  of  the  Sei^e^  fhe 
Ibould  cafilv  conrtrain  the  French  to  execute  their  engage«- 
ments,  and  have  the  honour  of  reftorihg  Calais  to  £ngbnd« 
She  therefore  fcnt  ov^-r  immediately  three  thouCmd   mciij 
undei*  the  command  of  lir  Edward   Poynings,  and  three 
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diloufand  more  foon  afterv  under  the  carl  of  Warwick,  who 
took  poffeflion  of  Havre*  But  Rouen  having  been  invefted 
by  the  catholics,  under  the  command  of  the  kmg  of  Navarre 
and  the  conftable  Montmorency,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Englifli,  it  was  with  difficulty  thafPovnings  could  throw  a 
(mail  reinforcement  into  the  place;  ana  although  the  king  of 
Navarre  was  mortally  wounded  during  the  fiege,  the  catho- 
lics ftill  continued  the  attack  with  vigour.  The  town  was 
at  lafi;  carried  by  aflault,  and  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  put 
to  the  fword. 

It  was  now  expelled  that  the  catholics,  fluflied  widi  fuc- 
cefs,  would  immediately  form  the  fiege  of  Havre,  which  was 
as  yet  in  no  ftate  of  defence ;  but  me  inteftine  diforders  of 
the  kingdom  diverted  their  attention  to  another  enterprize. 
Andelot,  feconded  by  the  negociations  of  Elizabeth,  had 
levied  a  confiderable  army  in  Germany;   and  arriving  at 
Orleans,  the  feat  of  the  protettant  power  in  France,  he  en- 
abled the  prince  of  Conde  and  Coligny  to  take  the  field,  and 
oppofe  the  progrefs  of  their  enemies.   After  threatening  Paris 
for  fometime,   they  took  their  march   toward  Normandy, 
with  a  view  of  engaging,  the  Englifli  toa<9:  in  conjunction 
with  them.     The  catholics  commanded  by  Montmorency, 
and  under  him  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  hung  on  the  rear  of  the 
Hugonots,  and  overtaking  them  near  Dreux,  obliged  them 
to  give  battle.     The  field  was  fought  with  much  obftinacy 
I       on  both  fides,  and  the  aftion  was  diftinguiflied  by  a  very 
fingular  events     Conde  and  Montmorency,  the  commanders 
of  the  oppofite  armies,  both  remained  pri loners  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies :  and  what  is  yet  more  fingular,  the  prince 
not  only  fupped  at  the  fam»  table,  but  lay  all  night  in  the 
feme  bed  with  his  hoftile  rival  the  duke  of  Guife  *! 

So  unaccountable  were  the  manners  of 'that  age,  which 
could  blend  the  moft  rancorous  animofity  with  a  familiar  hof- 
pitality,  that  appears  altogether  difgufting  in  thcfc  days  of 
fuperior  refinement 

The  femblance  of  viftory  remained  with  the  catholics; 
W  Coligny,  whofe  lot  it  was  ever  to  be  defeated,  and  ever 
^>  rife  more  terrible  after  his  misfortunes,  collefted  the  re- 
fliains  of  the  proteftant  army,  and  infpiring  his  own  uncon- 
querable courage  into  every  breatt,  not  only  kept  them  in  a 
body,  but  took  fome  confiderable  places  in  Normandy ;  and 
Elizabeth,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  his 
prty,  fent  over  a  new  fupply  of  ah  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 
Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Guife,  aiming  a  mortal 
Mow  at  the. power  of  the  Hugonots,  had  com-  A.  D.  1563 . 
fenced  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  of  which  Andelot 
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was  governor,  and  where  Montmorency  was  detsuned  pri« 
foncr :  and  he  had  the  profbcd  of  fpeedy  fuccefs  in  his  un* 
dertaklng,  when  he  was  aflaifinated  by  a  young  gendemai), 
named  Poltrot,  whofe  fanatical  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  die 
proteftant  religion  inftigated  him  to  that  atrocious  violence. 
'  The  death  of  this  great  man  was  an  irreparable  lots  to  the 
catholic  party.  His  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  diough 
eloquent,  fubtle,  and  intriguing,  wanted  that  enterpriixne  and 
undaunted  fpirit,  which  had  rendered  the  ambition  <x  the 
duke  fo  formidable  \  and  therefore,  though  he  fHll  purfued 
the  bold  fchemes  of  his  family,  the  danger  of  dieir  progrefe 
appeared  not  now  fo  imminent  either  to  Elizabeth  or  die 
French  protcilants.  Of  courfe,  the  union  between  diefe 
allies,  which  had  been  cemented  by  their  common  fears,  was 
in  fomc  meafure  loofened ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Hugonott 
were  perfuaded  to  liften  to  terms  of  a  feparate  accommoda- 
tion* Conde  and  Montmorency,  equally  tired  of  captivity, 
accordingly  held  conferences  for  that  purpofe,  and  (bon  came 
to  an  agieement  wiih  refpetf^  to  the  conditions,  A  toleradon 
cf  their  religion  under  certiin  rcflridions,  was  s^n  granted 
to  the  proteilants ;  a  genenj  aii.aefty  was  puUiihed,  and 
every  one  was  reinftated  in  his  offices,  dignities,  and  all  civil 
rights  and  privileges. 

The  leaders  of  the  protcfhmts  only  comprehended  £liza« 
bcth  (b  far  in  this  treaty  as  to  obtain  a  promife,  diat,  on  her 
reiinquifhing  Havre  de  Grace  her  charges  and  the  money 
which  fhe  iTad  advanced  them,  fhould  be  repaid  her  by  die 
king  of  France  \  and  that  Calais,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
ilipulated  term,  fhould  be  rcflored  to  her.  Difdaining  to  ac-< 
ccpt  thefe  conditions,  fhe  fent  Warwick  orders  to  prepare 
himfelf  againil  an  att«ick  from  the  now  united  power  of  the^ 
French  monarchy.  I'he  garrifon  of  Havre  confifted  of  fix 
thoufand  men,  independent  of  feven  hundred  pioneers  :  and 
a  refolute  iK  fence  was  expeded.  But  a  contagious  diftemper 
made  its  appearance  among  the  Englifh  troops ;  and  being 
increafed  by  their  fatigue  and  bad  diet,  made  fuch  raviges 
in  a  (hort  time,  that  there  did  not  remain  fifteen  hundred  men 
in  a  condition  to  do  duty.  Warwick,  who  had  firequend^ 
^^'arned  the  Englifh  minillry  of  his  danger,  and  loudly  de* 
manded  a  fupply  of  men  and  provifions,  was  tfaerefcie 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  content  himfelf  widi  the  libeitf  ^of 
withdrawing  his  garrifon  *. 

Elizabeth,  whofe  ufual  vigour  and  fbrefight  had  fouled  hff 
in  this  traniadion,  now  found  it  necefTaiy  to  accede  tD  A 
compromife  s  and  as  the  queen-mother  of  r  ranee  defitcd  to 
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Ktuin  Iclfarc,  in  order  to  concert  mcafuros  for  the  extirpntion 
f.thc  Hugonots,  flic  readily  hcirlc^^rud  to  any  rcaf)nablc 
irms  of  accommod'.iti<Mi  with  En'^I:!iid.  It  wis  accordin'i;ly 
greed,  that  the  holKigcs  which  the  P'r«rnch  had  given  for  the 
cftitution  of  Calais,  fhoulvl  be  d;IiVi.ToJ  up  for  two  hundred 
ind  twentythouf.ini  crowns;  and  that  both  parties  fliould 
ttain  all  tncir  prctennons. 

Peace  ftill  fublift'-d  between  Eiifrland  and  Scotland ;  and 

I  cordial  friendfliip  evin  femed  to  hive  taken  place  between 

Elizabeth  and  Mary*     Th.^y  inade  profolTions  of  the  inoft 

fmccre  affcftion:   they  wrote  complimentary  loLti:rs  every 

week  to  -each  other ;  and  had  adopter!,  in  all  appearance,  the 

fentimcnts  as  well  as  the  flyle  of  fifters.   But  the  negociations 

for  the  m::rriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  awakened  anew  the 

jciloufyof  Isllzabeth,  and  roufed  the  zeal  of  the 

Scottiln  refoimers.     Mary's  hand  was  fjlicitcd     A.  D.  1564. 

by  the  archduke  Charles,  the  emperor's  third 

fon;  by  Don  Carlos,  heir  apparent  to  the  Spani/h  mon:irchy ; 

and  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  her  former  hufband's  brother, 

who  fiiccecded  f  )on  after  to  the  crown  of  France.    Kither  of 

thoCi foreign  ;Jliances  would  have  been  alarning  to  Kliza- 

bcth,  and  to  Mary's  proteftant  fubjefts.     She  therefore  re- 

folved,  notwithfl:.m<ling  the  arguments  of  her  unci*,  the  c:ir- 

iinul  of  Lor  rain,  to  facrifice  her  ambition  to  domeftic  p:acc ; 

*ndas  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnlcy,  cldell  f  »n  of  the  earl  of 

Lennox,  wiis  the  firft  Britifh  fuDJc£l  whom  found  pc)licy 

•wmcd  to  point  out  to  her  choice,  flie  determined  to  in.ike 

Wm  the  partner  of  her  fway* 

Darnley  was  Mary's  coufin-german  by  lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  neice  to  Henry  VIII.  and  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Angus,  by  Margaret  aueen  of  Scotland.  He  was,  nft.^r  her- 
Wf,  next  heir  to  the  Knglifh  crown.  He  was  alf  >,  by  liis 
wther,  a  branch  of  her  own  fi;nily  ;  and  would,  in  efpoufing 
ncr,  prcferve  the  royal  dignity  in  the  houfe  of  Stuirt.  He 
Whcen  born  and  ediicated  in  EndanJ,  where  his  fither  had 
tonftantly  refided,  fince  banilhed  by  th:  prevailing  power  of 
Ac  houfe  of  Hamilton;  and  as  Klizabeth  had  ofcfii  int'  njted 
^the  queen  of  Scots,  that  nothing  wouM  f  >  compl  t  ly  .ill  \y 
*ll  jealoufy  between  them,  as  Maiy's  efpou'ing  an  iMi:i;l::h 
'Nobleman,  th:  profpeft  of  the  ready  approb  tioii  of  that  rival 
S^n  was  an  additional  motive  for  th  1-  propofed  marnngo. 

But  although  Mary,  as  queen,  feenied  to  be  f  Kly  in- 
*uenccd  by  political  conlid-iations  in  the  choice  of  a  royal 
^*^rt,  (he  had  other  motives,  as  a  wo'uan,  for  finj;lin{!;  out 
DamlcV  as  a  hufband.  H;:  was  in  the  full  bloom  a!id  vigour 
^fyouoi,  tall,  and  well  proportioiv.'d,  and  fiirpalTed  all  the;  men 
•f  Ws  time  in  every  exterior  grace.  He  eminently  cxa-Ucd 
Vol.  II,  ^M  in 
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in  all  thf  arts,  which  difplayed  a  handfome  perfon  to  advaiN 
tage,  and  which,  in  polifhed  nations,  are  dignified  with  die 
nanie  of  elegant  accompliihments.  Mary  was  at  an  age,  and 
of  a  complexion,  to  feel  tlie  force  of  fuch  attractions.  Lonf 
Damley  accordingly  triade  a  conqueft  of  her  heart  it  dieir 
firft  interview.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  Che  maik  a 
deep  impreiTion  upon  his.  Thus  inclination  conijpired  witb 
policy  to  promote  their  union ;  nor  was  it  once  fufpededy  that 
any  oppontion  would  be  made  by  the  Englifh  queen^ 

Secretly  Elizabeth  was  not  difpleafed  with  Mary's  choke;. 
as  it  freed  her  at  once  from  the  dread  of  a  foreign  alltanory 
and  from  the  iKiccfTitv  of  parting  with  the  earl  of  Ldceffleff 
her  own  handfomc  favourite,  whom  fhe  had  propoied  as  a 
huftand  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  But  befides  a  womaniih  jea- 
loufy  and  envy,  proceeding  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  Mary's- 
fuperior  charms,  which  led  her  on  all  ocdafions  to  thwart  die 
matrimonial  views  of  thst  princefs,  certain  ungenerous  poli-' 
tical  motives,  induced  her  to  ihew  a  di&pprobadon  of  die 
projected  marriage  v.ith  Darnley,  though  fhe  eidier  did  nor 
wiib,  or  was  fcnfiblc  that  (he  could  not  obftrud  it.  By  de* 
daring  her  diflatisfaclion  with  Mary's  conduct,  Elizabeth 
hoped  to  alarm  the  party  in  Scotland  that  was  attached  to  the 
Englifh  intcreft ;  and  to  raife,  by  their  means,  inteftine  oon^ 
motions,  which  would  not  only  fecure  her  own  kingdon 
irom  all  difturbance  on  that  fide,  but  enable  her  to  become 
the  umpire  between  the  Scottifh  queen  and  her  oontendiiif 
fubjefts, 

'Ihe  fcheme  immefliately  fucceedcd  in  part,  ana  aftermrd 
liad  its  full  effect.  The  earl  of  Murray,  and  other  prptefiant 
noblemen,  were  the  dupes  of  £l'?:abcth's  intrigues.  Under 
pretence  of  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion,  becaule  die  bmlj 
of  Lennox  wus  believed  to  adhere  to  the  catholic  fiutfa,  bitt 
in  reality  to  fupport  their  own  finking  authority,  diey  ibrni' 
ed  among^  thcmfclves  bonds  of  confederacy  and  mutual  do- 
fence.  They  entered  into  a  fecret  correfpondence  widi  the 
F-nirlifh  refident,  in  order  to  fecure  Elizabeth's  affiftauKTi 
when  it  (houIJ  become  neccflfary ;  and  defpairing  of  beiflf 
able  to  prevent  the  marritige  of  the  queen  of  Scots  byaof 
other  means^  they  concerted  meafures  for  (eizine  ThSakfi 
and  carrying  him  prifoner  into  England.  They  nikd|li0V- 
e\  cr,  in  the  attenipt ;  and  Mary  having  obtained  die  genefli 
<  onfent  of  the  Scottifli  nation,  and  being  anxious  to  brjogtt 
a  pi-rlod  an  .it^'air  whirh  had  long  engaeed  her  heart*  and  oc- 
cupied her  attention,  celebrated  her  tsatitt^ 
A.D.  25^5.  v/ith  the  captivating  young  noble  aimkDlit 
hein  the  gbjc£t  of  their  compiracy. 
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Coiifclous  that  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  were  now  at  an 
bnd,  the  aflbciated  lords  aflcmbled  their  followers  and  flew  to 
arms  ;  but  by  the  vigour  and  aftivity  of  Mary,  who  appear- 
ed herfelf  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  rode  with  loaded  piftols^ 
4bid  endi!tred,  with  admirable  fortitude,  all  the  fatigues  of  war> 
the  -rebels  were  obliged  to  fly  into  England.     There  they 
met  with  a  reception  very  different  from  what  they  expcftecl, 
and  which  ftrongly  marks  the  charaftcr  of  Elizabeth.    That 
politic  princefs  had  already  efFeftually  ferved  her  purpofe,  by 
exciting  in  Scotland,  through  their  means,  fuch  difcord  and 
jealouues  as  would  in  all  probability  long  diftraA  and  weaken 
Mary's  government.     It  was  now  her  bufinefs  to  fave  ap- 
pearances ;  and  as  the  malcontents  had  failed  of  fuccefs,  me 
dioueht  proper  to  difavow  all  comiexion  with  them.     She 
would  not  even  grant  an  audience  to  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
Ae  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  appointed  by  the  other  fugitives  to 
wait  on  her,  till  they  had  meanly  consented  to  acknowledge, 
in  Ae  prefence  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  ambafladors,  wno 
accufed  her  of  fomenting  the  troubles  in  Scotland  by  her  in- 
trigues, that  (he  had  given  them  no  encouragement  to  take 
up  arms.     •*  You  have  fpoken  the  truth  !"   replied  fhe,  as 
foon  as  they  had  made  this  declaration :  "  I  am  for  from  fet- 
*  ing  an  example  of  rebellion  to  my  own  fubjeSs,  by  coun* 
**teaancing  thofe  who  rebel  againft  their  lawful  fovereign. 
*The  treafon  of  which  vou  have  been  guilty,  is  detcftable; 
I*  and  as  traitors,  I  banim  you  my  prefence."     So  little  feel- 
ing had  fhe  for  men,  who  out  ot  confidence  in  her  promifes 
had  hazarded  riieir  lives  and  fortunes  to  fcrve  her  ! 

The  Scottifli  exiles,  finding  thcmfelves  fo  harflily  treated 
by  Elizabeth,  had  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of  their  own  fo- 
.  Vcreign;  and  Mary,  whofe  temper  naturally  inclined  her  to 
lenity,  feemcd  determined  to  reftore  them  to  favour,  when  the 
arrival  of  an  ambaflador  from  France  altered  her 
trfolation.  The  peace  granted  to  the  reformers  A.  D.  1^66. 
in  that  kingdom,  was  intended  only  to  lull  them 
attcep,  ana  prepare  the  way  for  their  final  and  abfolute  de* 
ftniftion.  For  thip  purpofe,  an  interview  had  been  appoint- 
ed at  Bayonne,  between  Charles  IX.  now  in  his  fixteenth 
]^,  and  his  fifter  the  queen  of  Spain.  Catherine  of  Me- 
^cii  acconoDanied  her  ion ;  the  duke  of  Alva  attended  his 
*iftrc&.  Gaity,  fefliivity,  love,  and  joy,  feemed  to  be  the 
tie  occupation  of  both  courts ;  but  under  thcfe  fmiling  ap- 
pearances was  hatched  a  fcheme  the  mod  bloody  and  die 
>nft  deftruflive  to  the  repofe  of  mankind  that  had  ever  been 
"■gS^fted  by  fuperftition  to  the  human  heart.  Nothing  lefs 
^  refidved  upon  and  concerted  than  the  extermination  of 
^  Hugonots  in  France,  the  proteftants  in  the  Low  Coun- 
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marriage  Ki*///io  promoted,  in  hopes  of  acqulrijig  a  new 
patron,  while  he  co-operated  with  his  mlf^rcfs's  wi/hcs. 

But  this  niarriage,  f)  natural  and  fo  inviting  in  all  its  cir* 
cumftances,  difapix)inted  the  expec^btions  both  of  the  queen 
and  her  favourite,  and  tcnniiuted  in  eVw*nts  the  mod  fhoclc-* 
ing  to  humanity.  Allured  by  the  ftature,  fymnietiy,  and 
exterior  accomplifliments  of  Darnlcy,  Mary  in  her  choice  had 
over-looked  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  which  correfponded  ill 
with  thof^  of  his  perfon.  Violent,  y::t  variable,  in  his  temper, 
Ibe  could  neither  by  her  gentlenefs  bridle  his  inf)l'.*ntand  im- 
perious fpirit,  nor  prcferve  him  by  her  vigilance  from  ra(h 
and  imprudent  anions.  Of  mean  underfianding,  but,  like 
moft  fools,  conceited  of  liis  own  abilities,  he  was  devoid  of 
all  ^r  "     •     •         ....       ..         .  ,  .     ,. 

merit 

and dcDaucnery,  ..^  „ ,.  j .._ —  ^. 

love  or  tendcinffs.  All  Mary's  fondnefs  and  generofity 
made  no  laftin?;  imprcifion  on  (uch  a  heart.  He  became,  by 
degrees,  carclels  of  her  perfon,  and  a  ft  ranger  to  her  comp;uiy. 
To  a  woman  and  a  queen  fuch  behaviour  was  intolerable; 
but  more  cfpecially  to  Mary,  who  poflcfled  great  fcnfibility 
rf  temper,  and  wno,  in  the  firft  effufions  of  her  love,  had 
taken  a  pride  in  exalting  her  hufl)and  beyond  meafure.  She 
bad  granted  him  the  title  of  King,  and  nad  joined  his  name 
with  her  own  in  all  public  adls.  Her  difappointcd  paflion 
^  therefore  as  violent,  when  roufcd  into  rcfL*ntmcnt,  as  her 
firft  afFeftion  had  been  ftrong  ;  and  his  behaviour  appeared 
ungenerous  and  criiniiud,  in  prc)p')rtion  to  tiv;  dlftance  (h:i  h.id 
ftooned  to  ralfc  him,  and  the  honour  and  conf^-quence  to  which 
Ihe  had  lifted  him. 

The  heart,  f  )re  from  the  wounds  and  the  agitations  of  urv 
i^cquited  love,  naturally  foeks  th?'  repofc,  the  confoLition,  and 
the  lenient  affuafives  of  fi  icndlhip.  Rizzio  ftill  poir.fTjd  the 
confidence  of  Mary;  and  as  the  brutal  bt^haviour  of  her  huf^ 
band  rendered  a  confident  now  more  neceflary,  (he  feems  not 
only  to  have  made  ufj  of  her  f^^cretary's  company,  and  his 
mufical  talents,  to  foothe  her  diftiuittvd  bofoin,  bur,  to  have 
imprudently  fhared  with  him  her  domeftics  griefs.  Hut  the 
aflumlng  vanity  of  the  upftart,  who  afflicted  to  talk  ofrcn  and 
familiarly  with  the  qu.-\:n  in  public,  and  who  boaft  hI  of  hi$ 
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behaviour  (fo  dilF^nnt  from  the  firft  and  happy  days  of  their 
union  I)  to  the  influ'Mirc  of  a  new  paflion,  togetJK'r  with  th(* 
rigid  aufterity  of  iiie  Sconifh  clerj^y,  who  could  admit  of  i)o 
frccdomS)  contribute  J  tjipread  tluMr  opinion  among  tlie  peo- 
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pic,  ever  ready  to  liflen  to  any  fl:!i)dor  on  the  court ;  and  the 
cnemus  of  the  favourite,  no  kk  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  popular  clamour,  tnadc  it  a  pa^tciure  for  tlicir  unjuuaii^ 
inhuman  vengeance. 

Rizzio,  who  had  connected  his  interefts  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  baniflied  lords;  and 
by  promoting  the  violent  profecution  agcinft  them,  he  had 
cxpofcd  hiink'lf  to  the  nniinofity  of  their  numerous  friends 
flnd  adherents.  Amonij;  thcfe  were  the  lords  Ruthven  and 
I/indfay,  the  carl  of  Morton,  and  Maitlandof  Jiethingtoiu 
While  they  were  ruminating  upon  their  grievances,  aiiu  the 
tneans  of  rcdrcfs,  the  king  commujiicatcd  liis  refolution  to  be 
■avenged  of  Rizzio  to  lord  Kuthvcn,  and  imploa'd  his  ai&flv 
ance  and  that  of  his  friends  toward  the  execution  of  his<  de* 
fign.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  whole  party 
than  fuch  an  overture.  The  murder  of  the  favout  icc*  was  iur 
ftantly  agreed  upon,  and  us  quickly  carried  into  execution. 
Morton  having  fccureJ  the  ^atcs  oirlie  palace  with  an  hun- 
dred and  fixty  armed  men,  tlie  king,  accompanied  by  other 
confpiratorR%  entered  the  queen's  apartment,  by  a  private 
pafiiige,  while  (he  was  at  fupper  with  her  natural  fiftcr,  the 
countcfs  of  Argylc,  Riz/io,  and  a  ilv/  more  of  her  courtiers* 
Mary,  who  was  now  in  the  fixth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
alarmed  at  fuch  an  unufual  vlfit,  demanded  the  reafon  of  this 
rude  intrufion.  They  unfwcred  her  by  pointing  to  Rizzio ; 
who  imniediutely  apprchendin^r  tli:it  he  was  the  devoted  vie- 
tini,  retired  behind  the  queen's  chiiir,  and  fnzed  her  by  the 
waift,  hoping  that  the  rifptcJl  due  to  her  royal  perfon  would 
prove  foiiiC  prott^ftion  to  him.     But  the  conspirators  had 

fjone  too  far  to  be  reflraincd  by  punflilio**.  Girorec  Doug- 
as,  one  cf  dicir  number,  laying  hold  of  DariJcy  s  dagger, 
ftuck  it  in  the  body  of  Riv.zio  ^  who,  fcreaming  with  fear 
and  agony,  was  torn  from  M:try,  and  pnflicd  into  the  anti- 
chamocr,  where  lie  w:is  dlfpatrlit-d  with  fifty-fix  wounds ;  the 
unhappy  princefs  contijuiinrr  h'T  lumcntations,  while  they 
were  perpetrating  their  horiid  intent.  Being  informed  how- 
ever of  !j.s  f  te,  Mary  ;it  once  liiied  her  tears,  and  (aid  •J  I  will 
'*  weep  no  mc)re,  I  will  now  t^jnk  of  revenge."  She  there- 
for •  concealed  her  refi:ninieiit,iind  f(»  far  iinpciffd  upon  Darn- 
ley,  her  liufhand,  that  he  put  liirnfdf  undrr  her  protection) 
anl  f  »on  after  attended  her  in  Kdinhuifji,  where  he  was  told 
thL-  place  wr>uM  l>e  favnnntble  to  his  d'-dinin^^.  health.  Mary 
lived  in  the  p;ilace  of  Holyiood-hovift.  j  hut  as  the  fituatioi^ 
of  that  place  was  low,  and  the  cojKourlc  of  perfons  about  the 
<ourt  necinarily  attended  with  noife,  which  might  difturb 
him  in  hlh  prcftnt  infum  ftatc,  ihe  fitted  up  an  apartment 
for  him  in  a  fblitary  houic  at  foinc  diil^jicr,  <:all:d  ihc  Kirk 

of 
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«f  Fields  Mary  there  save  him  marks'  of  kindneb  Mid  at« 
tichment  %  (be  convcrfco  cordially  with  himy  an4  flept  Somit 
nights  in  a  room  near  to  him.  It  was  on  the  ninth  of  Feb* 
ruary  diat  flie  told  him  (he  would  pa(s  that  night  in  the 
tialace,  becauie  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  (ervants  was  to 
re  there  celebrated  in  her  prefence.  But  dreadful  confir* 
quences  enfued.  About  two  o'doclc  in  the  morning»  the 
whole  city  was  much  alarmed  at  hearing  a  great  noiie.  The 
faoufc  in  which  Darnley  lay  was  blown  up  with  |UfiMwder. 
His  dead  body  was  found  at  fome  diftance  in  a  na&gnbouring 
fields  widiout  any  marks  of  violence  or  Gontufion  ^.  Ko 
doubt  could  be  entertained  but  that  Dander  was  murdered  % 
and  die  general  fufpicion  fell  upon  BothwelU  a  peifbn  lately 
lakcn  iiito  Mary*s  favour)  as  the  p^rpetrat^* 

One  crime  led  on  to  another,    fiothwell,  though  icculei 

of  being  ftained  with  her  husband's  bloo4  and  trough  uni« 

verMy  odious  to  the  peoplei  had  the  conndence,  whib  Mary 

was  on  her  way  to  Stirling,  on  a  vlfit  to  her  ion*  to  feize 

her  at  the  head  of  a  body  or  eight  hundred  horfe,  and  to  carry 

her  to  Dunbar^  but  feemingly  with  her  own  confent  \  for  a 

v<ery  refpcAable  writer,  who  was  himfelf  one  of  Mary^s  at« 

tendantSy  tells  us  ^  not  only  that  he  faw  no  (igns  of  rclu£t- 

^  ance,  but  that  he  was  inU>rmcd  the  whole  tnui(a£lion  was 

^*  managed  in  concert  witli  her  f /'  It  was  dien  thought  by  the 

people  that  the  meafurc  of  his  crimes  was  complete;  and 

that  he  who  was  fuppofcd  to  kill  the  queen's  hufband,  and  to 

have  offered  violence  to  her  perfon,  could  cxpeA  no  mercy. 

But  ^ty  were  aftoniihcd  upon  finding,  inftead  of  difgrace^ 

that  Bothwell  was  taken  into  more  thsui  former  favour ;  and 

to  crown  all,  that  he  was  married  to  Mary,  havinja;  divorced 

his  own  wife  to  procure  this  union.     Some  fuibicion  had  al* 

ways  been  entertained  that  the  queen  was  no  (cranger  to  the 

crime  of  her  hu(band's  murder  i  and  her  fubfequent  condu^ 

with  regard  to  Bothwell,  afforded  a  (Irong  pre(umption  of 

Ihcir  mutual  euiltt.    The  confequence  of  which  was  an  in- 

furre£lion  of  her  fubjeds,  from  whom  (he  f)«i  into  Englandi 

where  (he  was  ungencroufly  detained  a  priibner  for  eighteen 

years  \  and  afterwards,  on  motives  of  ftate  po- 

vcy,  beheaded  by  queen  Elixabethi  in  the  forty*    A.  D.  1 5S7. 

iudi  year  of  her  age. 

The  political  parties  which  were  formed  in  the  kingdonit 
^Ing  her  reign,  have  fubfifted  under  various  denominations 
"tvv  fince  that  time.  The  rancour  with  which  they  were 
^  w  animated  hath  de(cended  to  fucceeding  ages,  and  their 
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prejudices,  as  well  as  their  rage,  have  been  perpetuated,  aiK| 
even  augmented.  Among  hiftorians,  who  were  under  the 
dpminion  of  all  thtfc  paflions,  and  who  have  either  sfcribed 
to  her  every  virtuous  and  amiable  qualitv,  or  have  imputed 
to  her  all  the  vices,  of  which  tho  human  lieart  is  fufceptiblei 
we  fearch  in  vain  for  Niar}'s  rail  charafler.  She  neither 
merited  the  txaggv  rated  praif^s  of  the  one,  nor  the  undiftin- 
guifhing  ccnfure  of  the  other. 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  utmoft  elegance  of 
cxtcrncl  form,  flie  add.  d  thcfe  accompliftiments  v/hicn  render 
their  impreffion  inel.ftible.  Polite,  ifflible,  infinuating, 
fprightly,  and  capable  of  fpeaking  and  of  writing  with  equal 
cafe  and  dignity ; — fudden^  however,  and  violent  in  all  her  at- 
tachments, bccaufe  her  heart  was  warm  and  unfufpicious ;-« 
impatient  of  coi.tradi£^ion,  bccaufe  (he  had  been  accuttomed 
from  her  infancy  to  bj  treated  as  a  queen ;— no  ftranger,  on 
fome  occafions,  to  dilfimulation ;  which,  in  that  perfidious 
court  where  flie  received  her  education,  was  reckoned  am.ong 
the  nectfl'ary  arts  of  government ;— not  infenfible  of  flattery, 
or  unconfcious  of  that  ple;furc5  with  which  almoft  every 
woman  beholds  the  ii.fluence  of  hor  own  beauty ; — formed 
with  the  qualities  which  we  love,  not  with  the  talents  that 
wc  admire,  fhe  was  an  agreeable  woman,  rather  than  an 
illuftrious  queen.  1  he  vivacity  of  her  fpirit  not  fufficiently 
tempered  with  found  judgment,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart, 
which  i^-as  not  at  all  tin-cs  under  the  rtftraint  of  difcretion, 
betrayed  her  both  into  errors,  and  into  crimes.  To  lay  that 
Ihe  was  always  unfoitunate,  will  not  account  for  that  long 
and  almoft  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  calamities  which  befd 
her;  we  niuft  likewife  add,  that  {he  was  often  imprudent. 
Her  pafTion  for  Darnley  was  rafh,  youthful,  and  exceffive  ; 
and  though  the  fudden  tranfition  to  the  oppofite  extreme  was 
the  natural  effcd  of  ill-requited  love,  and  of  his  ingratitudei 
infolcnce,  and  brutality,  yet  neither  thcfe,  nor  Both  well's 
artful  addrcfp,  and  artful  lervices  can  juftify  her  attadunent 
to  that  nobleman.  Even  the  manners  of  the  age,  licentious 
lis  they  were,  are  no  apology  for  this  unhappy  paffion ;  nor 
can  tney  induce  us  to  look  on  that  tragical  and  infamous 
fccnc  which  followed  upon  it  with  kfs  abhorreiKC.  Hu* 
inanity  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  her  chara£ler  which 
it  cannot  approve,  and  may,  perhaps,  prompt  fome  to  impute 
feveral  of  her  actions  to  her  fituation,  more  than  to  her  dif- 
pofition  ;  and  to  lament  the  unhappinefs  of  the  former,  rather 
than  accufc  the  perverfenefs  of* the  latter.  Mary's  fuffierings' 
exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  thofe  tragical  diftrefles 
which  fancy  has  feigned  to  excite  forrow  and  commiferadon| 
and  while  wc  furvcy  them,  we  are  apt  altogether  Co  forget 
4  her 
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kr  frailtiefi  j  we  think  of  her  faults  with  left  indignationf 
aiid  approve  of  our  t^rars,  as  if  tht?y  were  fliccl  for  a  pcrfon^ 
who  had  attained  much  near  r  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  tlie  qutm's  p'Jif>n,  all  contemporary 
authors  agree  in  afcribing  to  Mary  the  utmoft  beauty  of 
countenance,  and  elegance  of  fliape,  of  which  the  human 
form  is  capable.     Her  hair  was  black,  thoui^h^  according  to 
the  fafhion  of  that  ag-,  flie  frequently  wore  borrowed  locks^ 
and  of  different  colours.     Her  eyes  were  a  dark  grey ;  her 
Conr\plcxion  was  exqulfitely  fine ;  and  her  hands  and  arms 
remarkably  delicato,  both   as  to  fliape   and  colour.     Her 
ftature  was  of  an  height  that  rofe  to  the  mnjeftic.    She  danced^ 
flie  walked,  and  rodj  with  equal  grace.     Her  tafte  f  ^r  mufic, 
"Was  juft,  and  (ho  both  fung  and'  played  upon  the  lute  with 
Uncommon  flcill.     Towards  ihe  end  of  her  lif  s  lonq;  con- 
finement, and  the  coldncG  of  the  houfos  in  which  (he  had 
l>ccn  imprifoned,  brought  on  a  rhcumatifm,  which  often  de- 
prived her  of  the  ufe  of  her  lin)bs.     "  No  man,"  fays  a  fcn- 
^iblc  writer,  «  ever  beheld  her  perfon  without  admiration 
**  and  love,  or  will  read  her  hiftory  without  forrow  *." 

James  VI.  fucceeded  his  unfortunate  mother  in  Scotland, 
atid,  on  the  di»ath  of  Elizabeth,  acceded  to  the  throne  of 
I'-iigland  by  the  title  of  James  I.  From  this  period  the  hif- 
tory of  Scotland  Is  clofjy  interwoven  with  the  affairs  of 
England.  In  the  rcijrn  of  queen  Anne,  the 
%y^  kingdoms  were  united,  and  took  the  ftilc  A.  D.  1701. 
and  title  of  Great  Hrttain. 

The  deflruclion  of  the  Scotch  monuments  of  harning 
and  antiquity  has  rendered  their  early  annals  lame,  and  oftcj^ 
ftibulous ;  but  the  Latin  ftyle  of  Buchanan's  Hijiory  is  to 
^his  day  the  mofl'  clafTical  of  all  modern  produflions.     The 
<iifcovcry  of  the  lo^arithims^  a  difcovery  which  in  point  of  in- 
genuity and  utility,  may  vie  with  anv  that  has  been  made  in 
'^^oJeni  times,  is  the  indifputable  rignt  of  Napier  of  March- 
«llon.     Of  all  the  writers  on  ajfronomy^  Gregory  is  allowed 
^o  be  one  of  the  moft  perfect  and  elc'zant.     Maclaurin,  the 
companion  and  the  friend  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  was  endowed 
'^'^Ith  all  that  prccifion  and  force  of  mind,  which  rendered  him 
peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  down  the  ideas  of  that  great 
*^i  to  the  level  of  ordinary  apprchenfions,  and  for  difl^ufin'*- 
tiiat  light  through  the  wofW,  which  Newton  had  confined 
within  the  fphere  of  the  learneil.    Dr.  Simfon's  Elements  of 
I-uclid,  and  his  Conic  Sections,  are  fufficicnt  of  themfclves 
toeftablifh  the  fcientific  reputation  of  his  coimtry.     In  me- 
icine,  the  names  of  PitCiiim,  Arbuthnot,  Monro,  Smcllie, 
liul  CuUeni  hold  a  diftinguifhed  place. 

*  Bruntume. 
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Nor  have  the  Scots  been  unfucccfsful  in  cultivating  th 
Belles  Lcttrcs.  Foreigners  urho  inhabit  warmer  climate! 
and  conceive  the  northern  nations  incapable  of  tenderaci 
and  feeling,  are  aftoniihcd  at  the  poetic  genius  and  delicat 
(cnfibility  of  Thomlbn.  But  of  all  literary  purfuits,  diat  c 
rendering  mankind  more  virtuous  and  happy,  whidi  is  th 
proper  ()bje£t  of  what  is  called  m&r/ilsy  ought  to  be  r^arde 
with  peculiar  honour  and  refpe£l.  The  philo£>phy  of  D 
Hutchefon,  not.  to  mention  other  works  more  fubde  ac 
degant,  but  Icfs  convincing;  and  Icfs  inftruiUvei  deferves 
be  read  by  all  who  would  know  their  dut^i  or  who  worn 
wifh  to  pra&ile  it.  Next  to  Locke's  Edav  on  the  Hun^ 
Underftandinc,  it  is  perhaps  the  bcft  diflcdion  of  the  hun^ 
mind  that  hatn  appeared  in  modern  times,  and  it  is  likeHn 
the  moft  ufcful  fupplurnent  to^at  Eflay.  In  hiftoric^)  coa 
poiition  Hiimc  and  Robcrtfon  are  uiirivalledr 
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IRKLAND. 

Anelint  Iriflj-^Rodtrlc  G*C»nn$r — Conquefl  tf  Inland  ^ 

Henry  IL 

THE  Irifli  antiquaries  carry  their  hiftory  up  to  abo*' 
five  hundred  years  before  the  chriftian  xra,  at  whi« 
time  they  affert,  that  a  colony  of  Scjrthians,  immediate 
fiom  Spain,  fettled  in  Ireland,  where  they  introduced  t^ 
Phoenician  language  and  letters.  About  the  middle  of  tT 
fifth  century,  the  great  apoftlc  of  Ireland,  St.  Psutrick,  i*^ 
employed  in  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity  in  this  counts 
After  this  period,  Ireland  was  occafionally  invaded  by  c: 
Saxon  kings  of  England  >  the  Danes  alfo  and  die  Normal 
or,  as  they  were  called,  the  Eafterlings,  invaded  the  coaft** 

Ireland,  and  were  the  firft  who  erede4  ftc^ 
A.  D.  79».     edifices  in  that  kingdom.    The  com|iion  haJ 

tition<;  of  the  I  rifh,  till  that  time,  were  hur^ 
covered  with  ftniw  and  rufhcs,  and  but  very  few  of  ft> 
tiinlKr.  I'hc  natives  dLfciuIcd  thcmfelves  bravely  aninft  < 
Eartci lings,  who  built  Dublin,  Watcrford,  Limertdci  W^ 
ford,  and  Cork i  but  they  rcfiJcd  chiefly  at  Dublin,  or  iit  i 

neigl 
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griibourhood,  which^  by  the  Old  Irifli,  was  called  Fingsl, 
r-  Sic  Land  of  Strangers  % 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  the  Second  of  England 
orxned  a  defign  of  annexins  Ireland  to  his  dominions.  He 
LS  fsud  to  haye  been  induced  to  this  by  the  provocation  he 
lixad  received  from  (bme  of  the  Irifh  chieftains,  who  had  af- 
"{brded  coniiderable  afliftance  to  his  enemies.   His  defign  vn% 

Etronized  by  the  pope,  and  a  iair  pretext  of  attacking  Irc'^- 
id  offered  about  the  year  ii68.    Dermot  Mac  Murrough, 
lung  f4  Lcinfter,  and  an  oppeffive  tyrant,  quarrelled  with  alj 
iiis  neighbours^  and  canned  off  the  wife  of  a  petty  prince, 
O'Roin:^     A  confederacy  being  formed  againft  him,  under 
Roderic  O'Connor  (^yho  it  feems  was  the  paramount  king 
of  Ireland)  he  was  driven  from  his  country,  and  took  refugs 
fn  &e  court  of  Henry  II.  who  promifed  to  reftore  him,  upon 
taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  Ei^gland  for  him- 
fclf,  and  all  the  petty  kings  depending  on  him,  who  vjrere  very 
numerous.     Henry,  who  was  then  in  France,  recommended 
Mac  Dermot's  caufe  to  the  Englifh  barons,  and  particularly 
!to  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  and 
Maurice  JFitz  Gerald,     Thofe  noblemen  undertook  the  ex- 

S edition  upoi^  much  the  fame  principles  as  the  Normal  and 
reton  lords  did  the  conqueft  of  England  under  William  I. 
^d  Strongbow  was  to  marry  Mac  IJermot's  daughter  Eva^ 
^  1160,  me  adventurers  reduced  the  towns  of  Wexford  and 
Watertord;  and  the  next  year  Strorigbow  arriving  with  a 
^fong  reinforcement,  his  marriage  was  celebrated. 

The  d^endants  of  the  Danes  continued  ftill  poflefled  of 
^ublin%  which,  after  fome  inefFedual  oppofition  made  by 
fli  O'Conribr,  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Englifa 
4<>l<Sers ;  but  Mac  Turkil,  the  Danifh  king,  efcaped  to  his 
dipping.     Upon  the  death  of  Dermot,  Henry  II.  became 
J^ous  of  earl  Strongbow,  feized  upon  his  eftate  in  En<^land 
and  Wales,  and  recalled  his  fubjefts  from  Ireland.     The 
Irifli,  about  the  fame  time,  to  the  amount  of  above  iixty  thou- 
^ind,  befiejged  Dublin,  under  king  O'Connor  j  but  thou<^h 
^  StrongSow's  Irifh  friends  and  allies  had  now  left  him,  and 
^hc  city  wa»  reduced  to  great  extremity,  he  forced  the  Irifh 
to  raile  the  fiege  with  great  lofs ;   ana  going  over  to  Eng- 
land, he  appeaied  Hemy  by  fwearing  fealty  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  and  refigning  Into  his  hand  all  the  Irilh  cities  and  forts 
fe  held.     During  Strongbow's  abfence,  Mac  Turkil  re- 
amed with  a  great  fleet,  attempted  to  retake  the  city  of 
Uublin,  but  was  killed  at  the  ftege ;  and  in  him  ended  the 
fSLce  of  |he  Eafterling  princes  in  Ireland. 

t  Dr.  LeUad. 
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Ilcniy  II.  attended  by  four  hundred  knights,  fpur  thou: 
land  veteran  foldiers,  and  the  flower  of  his  Eng 
A.  D.  uTi.  jrlifh  nobilitv,  landed  near  Watcrford.  Tt 
prcfcllcd  dell G:n  of  his  expedition  was  not  % 
coi-fcqucr  but  to  take  pofleilion  of  a  country  granted  to  hir 
by  the  pope,  and  to  excrcife  a  fovercignty  which  he  afFed« 
to  belitrve  muft  be  acknowledged  and  obeyed  without  3 
leaft  difficulty  or  reluctance.  Amidft  the  acclamations 
joy  at  the  arrival  of  this  new  fovereign  *,  earl  Strongbcr: 
made  a  formal  furrender  of  Waterford,  and  did  homage 
Henry  for  the  principality  of  Leinfter.  The  men  of  We: 
ford  were  at  kind  with  tneir  prifoner  Fitz-Stephen,  whor 
they  prefented  to  the  king,  repeating  their  accuiations,  an 
imploring  juftice  againft  their  tyrant  and  opprefTor.  Hem- 
received  them  with  an  aftl-fted  commiferation  of  the£ 
wrongs,  too  grofs  to  impofe  on  any  but  the  rude  and  inoc^ 
perienced ;  amired  them  of  his  proteftion,  and  fteriily  re-^ 
proaching  Fitz-Stephen  for  his  prefumption,  remandea  hinfl 
to  prifon.  The  Irilh  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  they  had  no- 
only  cfcaped  the  punifhment  due  to  their  perfidy  and  cruelty" 
but  that  they  had  involved  their  enemy  in  danger  and  diP 
grace  ;  and  Fitz-Stephen  was  the  lefs  mortified,  as  he  wel 
knew  the  purchafv?  of  his  liberty,  and  that  he  muft  of  neccP 
fity  refign  all  his  Irifli  .icquifitions  to  the  king. 

The  tame  of  his  intended  expedition  had  for  fome  timfl 
been  fpread  through  Ireland,  and  its  influence  upon  the  fe 
veral  toparchs  \vas  foon  difcovered.  Dermod  Mac-Arth^ 
prince  of  Defmond,  was  the  firft  chieftain  who  fubmitta 
and  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  Heru^y.  On  the  ve= 
day  after  his  arrival  this  Irifli  prince  attended  at  his  couzz 
refigned  his  city  of  Corke  to  the  king,  did  him  homage,  a^ 
ftipulatcd  to  pay  a  tribute  for  the  reft  of  his  territory,  whi 
on  thefe  conditions  he  was  to  enjoy  without  further  moleifc 
tion  or  reftraint.  An  Englifli  governor  and  garrifon  w^ 
immediately  appointed  to  take  poflefllon  of  his  capital,  Vi\m. 
the  king  difplayed  his  power  and  magnificence  by  marchL  . 
to  Lif^nore,  where  he  chofe  a  fituation,  and  gave  the  necr^ 
fery  orders  and  directions  for  building  a  fort-j^.  From  ther^ 
proceeding  to  Cafhel,  we  are  told  he  had  an  interview  vr^\ 
the"  archbilhop  of  this  fee  ;  and  poflibly  might  have  deenrTi 
it  ufeful  to  poflTefs  this  prelate,  the  firft  of  the  Irifli  dc.X' 
who  appeared  before  him,  with  an  opinion  of  his  m£\<z 
intentions  to  his  country,  and  his  zeal  for  the  regulatioTB 
its  church.  Nor  were  thefe  fliort  excurfions  without  tf»^ 
influence,  in  ftriking  the  inhabitants  with  an  awful  and 
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c  impreffion  of  his  power*     A  formidable  army  hovering 

«t  the  diftri<fts  of  each  petty  chieftain,  when  each  was  left 

his  own  refources  for  defence,  quickened  their  rcfolves> 

conquered  all  remains  of  pride,  or  rduftance  in  fub- 

itting  to  the  invader,     O'Brien  of  Thomond  thought  \t 

dangerous  to  delay,  and  meeting  Henry  on  the  banks  of  the 

Sure,  furrendered  his  city  of  Limerick,  and  did  homajc  for 

His  other  territory,  engaging  to  pay  him  tribute.     Donchad 

of  Offory,  dreaaing  Ae  advantages  which  his  rival  might 

acquire  oy  his  forward  zeal,  haftened  to  the  king,  and  fub- 

mitted  to  become  his  tributary  and  vafTal.     O'Faolan  of  the 

Decies  followed  thefe  examples,  and  all  the  inferior  chiefs  of 

Munfter  vied  with  each  other  in  the  alacrity  of  their  fubnjif- 

fion.    All  were  received  with  gracious  aflfurances  of  fiivour 

and  prote<2ion,  entertained  with  magnificence,  loaded  with 

prcfents,  and  difmiffed  with  deep  impreflions  of  the  grandeur 

.  auid  condefcenfion  of  this  powerful  monarch. 

He  returned  to  Wexford  ;  and  here,  as  it  was  no  longer 
neceflary  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  refentment  to  Fitz- 
Stcphen,  his  barons  were  permitted  to  intercede  for  a  bravc^ 
fubjeft,  who  had  not  willin?;ly  or  intentionally  ofFcnded,  for 
whofe  future  fidelity  they  were  all  ready  to  become  furetlcs, 
and  who  was  himfclf  prepared  to  give  the  beft  furety  for  his 
allegiance,  by  a  formal  refignation  of  all*  his  Irilh  pofll'iTion» 
to  his  fovereign.  Fitz-Stephcn  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  Air- 
fendered  Wexford  and  its  territory  to  the  king,  doinp;  ho- 
niage  for  the  reft  of  his  acquifitions,  which  he  was  allov/cd 
^  retain  from  Henry  and  his  heirs. 

And  now,  having  provided  for  the  feciirity  of  Munfter,  and 

'lationed  his  garrifbns  in  the  cities  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and 

•Vaterford,  Henry  determined  to  proceed  to  Dublin,  to  take 

Pofleffion  of  this  city  in  due  fi)rm,  which  had  been  furren- 

jfered  by  earl  Richard.     He  led  his  troq)s  through  Oflbry, 

*n  a  flow  and  ftately  progrefs,  fo  as  to  ftrike  the  rude  inh.ibi- 

^nts  with  the  fplen.dour  and  magnificence  of  his  roy;»I  army, 

^d  give  their  chieftains  an  opportunity  of  repairing  to  his 

^amp,  and  acknowledging  his  fovereignty.     7'hcir  indifte- 

'"^nce  to  the  interefts  of  Koderic,  as  well  as  their  terror  of 

^he  Englifli  arms,  foon  determined  them  to  make  their  pence 

"^ith  Henry.     The  IriQi  lords  of  Leinfter  deemed  his  fervicc 

•^ore  honourable  than  a  fubje£tion  to  Strongbow,  whofe  fe- 

^erity  had  rendered  him  anobj'jcft  of  horror  to  the  Iiifli,  even 

^om  his  firft  landing.     As  he  advanced  towards  Dublin,  the 

*><^ighbouring  lords  all  appeared  and  fubniittcd ;  ^'^'Carrol  of 

A rgial,  a  chieftain  of  ftill  greater  power  and  conr^qucncc, 

repaired' to  his  camp,  and  in  due  fjrm  enjj.igcd  to  become 

distributary:  and  to  complete  the  moriiticktion  of  i/lc>d:Tic, 
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his  old  and  intimate  aflbciate  O'Ruarc  of  Breffhev, whole  inte^ 
refts  he  had  fupportcd,  whofc  perfonal  injuries  he  nad  revenged, 
whom  he  had  made  lord  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Meath,  fo 
that  Giraldus  calls  hi(n  king  of  Mcath,  abandoned  his  falluig 
friend  and  ally,  and  became  the  willing  vaflal  of  this  new  £>• 
vercjon. 

Roderic,  though  confounded  at  the  defcAlon  of  his  tribu« 
tarics,  and  the  formidable  progrcfs  of  his  invader,  baraflcd  by 
the  factions  of  this  province,  ;uid  a^l£led  by  the  diflentionft 
of  hi >  family,  vet  could  not  at  once  reftsn  his  title  to  the 
monarchy  t)f  frchind.  And  though  fenfible  of  the  danger  of 
encountering  an  KngUlh  army,  and  little  enabled  by  fucb 
numbers  as  he  could  collc6^  to  march  out  againft  the  royal 
invader,  he  yet  collected  his  provincial  troops,  and,  entreRch« 
ing  himfelf  upon  the  banks  of  the  ShanrKH^  fecmed  deter- 
Tninetl  that  his  own  territory  at  lead  fhould  not  be  facrificed 
to  the- ambition  of  Henry.  Unencumbered  'by  a  crowd  of 
faithlefs,  di  Icon  ten  ted,  and  difobedient  followers,  he  now  ap- 
|K!ars  to  act:  with  a  fpirit  and  diu;nity  more  fuitcd  to  his  fla- 
tfon.  Hugh  dc  Licy,  and  William  Fitz-Andelm,  were 
commLffioned  to  meet  this  refraftory  prince,  and  either  to 
perfuadc,  or  force  him  to  a  fubmiffion.  But  Roderic  was 
Vh>  ftr(Mig,  imd  too  well  pofted  to  be  aflailed  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  Engttfli  anny ;  and  he  at  Icaft  affc£led  to  be- 
lieve that  his  tortune  was  not  yet  fo  totally  d<.fperatc  as  to 
warnuit  an  immediate  rclignation  of  his  dignity  and  authority, 
while  his  own  territory  remained  inviolate,  and  the  brave  and 
powerful  chiefs  of  Ulfter  ftill  kept  retired  in  their  own  dif- 
tricts  without  any  thought  of  fubmiifion* 

The  Irifti  chieftains,  who  accepted  Henry  as  their  (bve- 
rcigii,  and  attended  at  his  court,  were  received  with  ai[l  thofe 
cofKiliating  exprcflions  of  favour,  the  common  artifice  of 
ambition,  hat  which  were  peculiarly  flattering;  to  a  people 
ti;ually  proud  and  inexperienced.  It  was  the  Icaft  of  Chrift- 
ii'ax  i;  foufM;  cf  general  feftivity,  tor  which  Henry  prepared 
with  Inch  elr;^:»!ice  and  i>omp  as  his  prefent  fituation  might 
p«  M^ilr,  ar.d  I'lich  \k%  were  pcrfe£lly  Itupcndous  to  his  Irifli 
f  jl!  luvr::.  They  ficxrked  to  Dublin  from  all  quarters,  in  the 
i\:geinef»  oi'  furprife  and  expcdbtion.  As  the  city  afforded 
ni)  buildinc:  v  -puble  oi  receiving  the  royal  train,  and  the  nu- 
\w\  rous  iifUrjblv  or  gutlt<,  a  temporary  llructurc  \n'as  raifed 
nirh  hur.iljc*  iilt^T  tae  Irifli  fafliion,  in  the  fouth-eaftern 
\  (tMirbs,  of  ^ii  iz;t*  diincrilions  and  richly  ornamented ;  and 
^.I^-'  tho  v;itiar  ior.ls  ot  Ireland  were  admitted  freely,  and 
f  vu-vl  itnpniouily.  l-'ilcs  of  filver,  coftly  meats,  generous 
v*i;r;i,  i!»v'ts,  mufic,  and  attendants,  all  confpired  to  pofle& 
r;icnx  wiih  :w  vulgar  admiration  of  their  invuder,  Dazxled 
^  by 
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by  Hit  grandeur,  and'  intoxicated  by  his  condefceniions,  thejr 
forgot  me  bafenefs  of  their  fubmiffion,  and  fancied  themfelve» 
exalted  to  a  degree  of  confequence  by  being  allied  to  fuch 
ma^niftcence  and  fplendor. 

R*  we  are  to  believe  the  Englifh  hiftorians,  the  clergy  of  * 
Ireland  were  ftill  readier,  and  more  abjeft  in  their  fubmif- 
fion  to  king  Henry  than  the  lords  and  toparchs.  The  ab^ 
bot  cf  Peterboroudi  afTerts,  and  is  followed  bv  Hovedon  aiid 
others,  that  imme£ately  on  the  Icing's  arrival  at  Waterford, 
the  wfa61e  body  of  the  hierarchy  attended  him,  received  him 
as  fovereien  lord  of  Ireland,  and  fwore  fealty  to  him  ^d  his 
heirs ;  am  that  from  each  prelate  he  received  a  charter  or 
inftnunent  of  their  refpedive  fubmifEons,  which  the  king 
took  care  to  tranfmit  to  Rome.  Giraldus,  who  was  ftudiou9 
to  difplay  every  particular  which  might  do  honour  to  his 
royal  nuvfter,  takes  not  the  leaft  notice  of  a  tranfa(^ion  fo  ex- 
traordioary,  and  the  Iriih  annalifts  are  equally  filent  on  that 
head. 

But  it  is  aflerted  with  more  probability,  and  on  better  au-^ 
tbority,  diat  Henry,  having  been  acknowledged  fovereign  by 
a.  cooliderable  part  of  the  ifland,  unmolefted  by  thofe  who 
had  not  yet  fubmitted,  and  prevented  by  the  feverity^of  the 
ieaibn  from  any  attempt  to  reduce  diem  by  force,  affeAed 
to  difplay  his  zeal  and  folicitude  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his 
grant  from  pope  Adrian,  by  turning  his  attention  to  the 
church  of  Ireland,  and  labouring  for  the  reformation  of  its 
Aippofed  abufes.     A  fynod  of  the  clergy  was  fummoned  in 
his  name^  and  afTembled  at  Cafhel  by  his  order,  to  inquire 
into  the  prefent  ftate  of  morals  and  religion.     But  whether 
this  was  a  general  aflembly  of  all  the  Irifh  prelates  may  be 
fiiirly  doubted.     Gelafius,  the  primate  of  Armagh,  a  man 
higHy  reverenced  by  his  countrymen,  and  who  derived  con- 
querable influence  from  the  fanaity  of  his  character,  certain- 
'     'y  did  not  attend;  and,  as  an  apology,  is  faid  to  have  pleaded 
^i^  are  and  infirmities ;  though  thefe  did  not  prevent  him 
fnom  holdine  another  fynod,  convened  foon  aftcr^  in  Con« 
^ght,  by  me  authority  of  Roderic,  and  probably  in  oppofi- 
^*On  to  mat  now  fiimmoned  by  Henry.    The  prelates  of 
^fter  followed  the  example  of  their  metropolitan.     And  if 
^'^  prelate  of  Tuam,  or  Lawrence  of  Dublin,  who  had  fo 
^^aloufly  contended  againfl:  the  Englifh,  obeyed  this  fum- 
•H^ns,  thev  might  have  deemed  their  prefence  neceffary  to 
I^^efcrve  tnc  honour  of  their  church,  to  them  a  point  of  mo- 
"^enti  from  injurious. rcprefentaticHi;   and  by  a  readinefs  to 
^orreft  what  might  really  be  found  amifs,  to  deprive  the  in- 
>^adcr  of  the  great  pretence  for  extending  his  hoftilities. 
C%riftian,  bifhop  of  Lifmore,  prcfxded  in  this  afTcmbly  as 

Jhe 
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the  pope's  legate ;  in  which  charaftrr  he. had,  about  twifntjf^ 

Sars  befor  ,  prefiJcd  in  the  grand  afTrmUy  of  kings,  pre-«i« 
:c?>  M-.id  nobility,  co.ivencd  by  order  of  cardinal  Paparo: 
The  abb  t  ( \  Jjuldwai>,  the  archdeacon  of  LandaflF,  and  (bini 
others  of  t.ic  English  clcryry  attended  on  the  part  of  Henrjr- 
to  forward  rhe  purpoies  of  their  mafter,  and  to  ohferve  tn« 
conduct  of  ihj  Irifh  prcLu^s.     The  prof.fled  dcfign  of  this 
fyn-^d  was,  in  obeJienc%.'  to  the  fovercign  pontiff,  to  devife  re- 
medies for  ignonincc  and  vvickeJn-f ,  to  eradicate  evcrv  fibre 
of  depravity  nnii  iniqnity,  and  to  reftore  the  purity  of  their 
ccclefiadical  c  nlriiuti')!!,  now  contaminated  and  dilgraced; 
and  the  ordinal  ces  whicli  were  to  anfwjr  fuch   important 
purpofcs  we  find  forbid  linj:  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  confinguinity,  Jir:-6ting  that  baptifm  ihould  bc 
pu^.licly  admin- iVi^d,  youth  iniinucl  d,  tythes  regularlv  paid^ 
and  the  fands  of  th?  cLrgy  exemp:»d  from  fecular  exa<^ions  ) 
that  all  true  foiis  o^  the  church  fhould  have  power  by  will 
to  diftribiite  th^ir  effVJis  in  due  proportion  between  theil* 
wives  and  children,  and   be  c'  c  atly  interred  in  hallowed 
ground.     Such  was  the  plan  f)f  /"formation  which  required 
the  interpoiit.on  of  ciic  p:>pi',  which  obliged  him  to  transfer 
the  fovereignty  of  Irel.ir.d  jo  a  foreign  prince,  and  demanded 
the  prt- fjiice  of  tnc  tnriilh  monarch  and  a  royal  army  to  en- 
force it !  as  if  the  finvj  fuiile  ordinances  had  not  been  repeated- 
ly en.ftrd  in  eveiy  fyiioci,  held  in  general  annually  by  the  Irifh 
cleriry,  from  that  of  Paparon  to  this  of  icing  Henry.     The 
whole  ridiculous  fcjne  was  clcfed  hy  a  declaration  high!/ 
flattering  to  the  kin  %  and  cxprcfTeJ  i:i  terms  of  the  moft  ab- 
ject fervllitv.  It  dirirCo  that  tl^e  divine  (cTvice  in  the  church  of 
IrclanJ  ihaJl  for  the  future  be   in  all  things  conformable  to 
tliar  of  the  c'lurch  of  linglar-c],     "  Yov  it  is  meet  and  very 
*'  juf^,"  fav  thefe  reverend  flatterer?,  "  that  as  Ireland  hath 
"  by  Providence  received  a  lord  aiKl  king  from  England,  fo 
"  (he  ma\^receive  from   the  fame  a  better  form  of  living. 
*'  For  t<^  his  royal  gran-Jtiir  are  both  the  church  and  realm 
*'  of  Ireland  indebted  for  v/hatevcr  they  have  hitherto  ob- 
"  tained,  either  of  the  benefits  of  peace,  or  the  cncreafe  of 
*'  religion ;   fince,  before  his  coming  into  Ireland,  evils  of 
*'  various  kinds  had  from  old  time  gradually  ovcrfprcad  the 
<*  nation,  which  by  his  power  and  goodnefs  are  now  abolifhr-' 
V**  ed."     Happy  had  it  been  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
a^es,  had  Henry  by  a  few  months  refidcnce  in  Ireland  bcfui 
really  able  to  produce  fuch  bleiled  efFefts ;  but  the  aduladon 
of  thvfe  eccivifiaftics  is  a  fubject  too  contemptible  to  dwell 
upon. 

There  are  other  acls  of  government  which  Henry  excr- 
cifcd  in  Irehnd  Uia:  d^fwTVC  more  particular  attention.    Mat* 
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Paris  writes,  that  he  convened  a  council  at  Lifmore,  in 
vrHich  the  laws  of  England  were  by  all  gratefully  accepted 
^cid  eftabiifhed  by  the  fan£lion  of  a  folemn  oath.     Whether 
the  hiilorlan  hath  miftnkeu  the  place  of  aiTcmbling,  and  in- 
fteadof  a  fynod  held  under  the  bifliop  cf  Lifmorc,  hath  fup- 
poled  another  aflembly  in  the  town  fo  named,  feenis  of  little 
moment.     But  the  real  nature  of  this  grant  an  J  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  laws  of  England  deferves  to  be  confidered. 
And  to  this  we  fhall  be  naturally  led  by  a  few  rcflcdlions  on 
what  hath  been  already  related,  as  well  as  to  the  true  purport 
of  fome  fubfequent  tranfa^lions. 

We  have  feen  the  princes  and  petty  chieftains  of  Ireland 
fubmitting  to  king  Henry  with  a  readinefs  the  lefs  furprif- 
in^,  when  we  conllder  that  to  them  it  was  not  unufual  to  be 
vifited  by  a  fuperior  potentate,  who  demanded  a  recognition 
of  his  (overeignty,  obliged  them  to  become  his  tributaries, 
And  to  give  hoftages  for  their  fidelity,  and  even  fomctimes  to 
refign  a  portion  of  their  territory.     So  tliat  Henry  demanded 
no  more  than  they  had  frequently  granted  to  others  with 
great  readinefs,  and  generally  with  little  fincerity,  fcarcely 
confidering  the  conceflion  as  difhonourable,  much  lefs  an  jtu 
fcntial  diminution  of  their  local  power  and  authority.     Nor 
•s  there  any  authentic  evidence  to  prove,  with  whatever  con- 
fidence it  may  have  been  afferted,  that  "  the  Irifh  made  no 
^  terms,  for   their  own  form  of  government,  but  wholly 
^  abolifhing  their  own,  they  confented  to  receive  the  Englifa 
**  laws,  and  fubmitted  entirely  to  the  Englifh  government  *.'* 
It  is  fcarcely  conceivable  that  a  whole  people  (hould  at  once 
"C  cither  forced  or  perfuadcd  into  fo  extraordinary  a  revolu^ 
tion,  unlefs  they,  of  all  the  human  race,  rude  and  barbarous 
^tbey  are  represented,  were  alone  exempted  from  ftrong  par- 
tialities in  fevour  of  their  laws  and  cuftoms.     Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  a  politic  and  fagacious  prince  {hould  form  a  fcheme 
in  his  prefent  fituation,  fo  extravagant,  becaufe  of  all  other* 
the  moft  dangerous  to  attempt,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  ef- 
fcd,  that  of  obtruding  in  a  rnomcnt  an  entire  new  fyftem  of 
laws  and  polity  upon  a  number  of  communities,  none  of 
which  he  had  fubdued.     But  that  no  fuch  dcfign  was  either 
attempted  or  effe<3ed  will  appear,  not  only  from  the  manifold 
proofis  which  muft  neceffarily  be  produced  in  the  progref*^  of 
this  hiftory,  but  from  tlie  tranfa£tions  already  related.     We 
have  obferved  that  by  an  ordinance  of  the  fyntxi  of  Cafliel  it 
was  provided,  that  the  clergy  fhould  for  the  future  be  free 
from  all  fecular  exaftions.     Here  it  is  necvflary  to  produce 
this  ordinance  at  large. 

^  C^irev. 

Vol.  II.  *N  «  All 
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"  All  the  ccclefiuftical  hir.iis  a»d  pofleflions  {hall  ' 
'*  tirely  free  from  c^'cry  cxuclicii  cf  fccular  men.     A 
*'  peclally  Jio  petty  kings,  or  any  potentates  of  Irelai 
"  ilicir  children  or  f;unilics,  Ihall  for  the  future  exa«Sl 
"  tenancL^  or  entertainments,  according  to  cuftom,  in  t 
"  cleliailical  territories,  or  prefume  to  extort  them  b 
*^  lence.     And  that  dctiirabic  entertainment,  which 
"  times  a  3'cai'  required  by  neighbouring  lords,  (hall  i 
*'  the  future  be   demanded   from   the  ecclefiaftical 
^  And  moreover,  in  all  cafes  of  homicide  committed 
"  laity,  as  often  as  tliey  Ih ill  compound  for  the  fam 
**  their  adverf.irieF,  the  clergy  who  are  their  relatior 
**  pay  nothing  on  this  account ;  but  as  they  had  no  j 
^  the  perpetration  of  the  homicide,  fo  (hall  they  be  frc 
"  contributins:  to  the  fine." 

It  cannot  be  fuppofd  that  the  execution  cf  the  Irii 
fhould  he  thus  regulate  d,  if  thefe  laws  were  entirely  abc 
If  the  clergy  were  to  be  exempted  from  Coyne,  Coll 
and  other  like  exactions,   it  is  evident  that  the  pett} 
and  lords  were  ft  ill  to  demand  them  from  others, 
clergy  WL're  not  to  contribute  to  the  Eric  in  cafes  of  n 
it  follows  that- this  compcnLtion  was  flill  to  be  paid 
laity ;  and  by  confequcnce  that  the  old  Irifh  polity  v 
only  to  fubfifl:,  but  warraiited,  fecured,  and  regulatec 
affembly  convened  by  the  authority  of  Henry.     Hei 
were  there  no  other,  we  have  a  direft  proof  of  a 
compact  between  this   monarch   and    the    Irilh    ch 
They  fl:ipulatcd  to  become  his  T'all'als  and  tributari 
was  to  protedl  them  in  the  adminiftration  of  their  ^ 
vernments  according  to  their  own  model:  and  thuf 
find  that  their  governments  wore  actually  admin 
**  They  5o\'erncd  their  people,"  fiys  a  judiciouf 
"  by  the  Brekon  law;  they  made  their  own  magi 
*'  officers  ;  they  pardoned  an:!  punifhed  all  malcfa 
*'  in  their  feveral  coiuitries  \  they  made  war  and 
**  with  another  without  controulmcnt ;  and  this  t 
*'  only  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  but  after 
*'  times,  even  until  the  rei^^n  of  queen  Elizab 
originally  by  the  connivance  of  their  new  iovei 
oppofition  to  his  authority,  but  by  his  iandlion  a? 
as  appears  from  the  acts  of  an  afllmbly  which 
authority  from  his  ratification. 

It  is  in  the  next  pl.ice  obk-rvable,  that  the 
the  Irifli  lords  were  uuirormlv  made  to  Henn 
And  as  England  \\?xi  now  conlciFcdly  the  i; 
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tT^ember  of  his  dominions^  by  his  heirs  We  muft  Underftand 

Viis  lawful  fucc^ffors  to  the  crown  of  England;     So  that  the 

intention  of  his  treaties  with  the  Irifli  chieftains  appears  to 

be^  that  the  kings  of  England  fhould  for  ever  become  lords 

paramount  of  the  territories  which  thefe  chieftains  retained, 

and  inheritors  of  thofe  which  they  abfolutely  refigned ;  not 

that  Henry  fliould  be  warranted  to  grant  or  transfer  his  Irifh 

dominions,  or  to  fet  his  Irifh  vaffals  as  villains  of  the  foil, 

but  that  the  ftipulated  obedience  fnould  be  paid  to  the  k.in)?s 

of  England  in  lawful  fuccciiion  ;  and  th©  territories  refigned 

fliould  remain  for  ever  annex<;d  to  this  kingdom,  and  appen- 

dent  on  this  dignity.     Or,  to  exprcfs  it  in  the  language  of 

the  patent  of  Henry  III.   to  his   fon  Edward*,  tiiat   they 

fliould  not  be  fcparated  from  the  crown  but  wholly  remain 

to  the  kings  of  England  for  ever. 

By  his  tran{a6lions  both  with  the  natives  and  the  original 
adventurers,  Henry  had  now  acquired  the  iibfolutc  dominion 
of  fcveral  maritime  cities,  and  their  dependencies.  The  pro- 
vince of  Leinfter  was  claimed  by  Strongbow,  as  the. heir  of 
king  Dermond,  and  he  conferitcd  to  hold  it  of  the  king  and 
his  heirs.  7"he  acquifitions  in  iVIeath  appear  alfo  to  have 
teen  ceded  to  the  king ;  nor  did  the  Englifti  acknowledge 
*ny  rightful  fovereign  of  this  diftridt  fince  the  death  of  Mac 
Laghlin ;  fo  that  Henry  had  now  a  confiderable  territory, 
2^a  a  number  of  <ubje<fts  in  the  illand^  and  had  the  utmoft  rea-* 
foil  to  expe£l  a  fpejdy  increafc  of  boJi.  And  to  thefe  his  fub- 
je<fts,he  indeed  granted  the  Englifh  laws,  according  to  the  tef- 
timonyof  Matthew  Paris,  not  as  a  model  whereby  they  might 
govern  themfelves,  and  frame  their  own  polity;  for  then 
they  had  no  iiieed  to  exprefs  their  gratitude  to  the  king  for 
what  they  might  have  adopted  themfelves,  if,  by  their  change 
of  fituation,  they  had  loft  the  privileges  of  Englifli  fubjeds : 
neither  in  this  cafe  was  there  any  propriety  or  neceffity  for 
^n  oath  to  the  king,  whereby  they  were  bound  to  the  ob- 
fervance  of  thefe  laws.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  declared  by- 
Ais  u-anfaftion,  by  their  grateful  acceptance  of  the  Englifli 
»ws,  and  their  folemn  engagements  to  obey  them,  that,  as 
Aey  rtfigned  their  Irifli  acquifitions,  and  renewed  their 
^ll'^giancc  to  the  king,  he,  on  his  part,  conf  nted  that  they 
ihould  ftill  be  confidcrcd  as  the  fubjccfts  of  his  realm,  and 
ftill  retain  the  adv.mtages  of  that  conftirution  which,  as  fub- 
]'-its,  they  formerly  enjoyed,  and  which  he  gracioufly  de- 
clared that  they  (hould  It  ill  retain  in  the  fame  capacity,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  their  rights,  or  any  change  in  their  re- 
Won  to  the  king.     Hence  the  neceflity  of  a  new  oath, 

♦  Rvmcr. 
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whereby  they  were  bound  in  due  allegiance  to  Henry  and  f\i 
heirs,  and  to  the  faithful  obfervance  of  the  laws  of  nis  realv 
in  their  new  fettlemcnta,  thus  made  a  part  and  member  c 
this  realm,  infeparably  connected,  and  intimately  confelidatei 
with  it. 

Let  it  be  fufficlcnt  to  ftate  thefe  pdnts  briefly  for  cftc 
prefent,  which,  as  they  frequently  recur,  muft  be  repeated 
and  -enforced  in  the  progrefs  of  this  hiftory.  And  agreeaUy 
to  the  reprefentations  now  made,  it  appears,  that  foon  aftei? 
he  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  Dublin,  and  before  his  departure 
from  this  city,  Henry  granted  it  by  charter  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Briftol,  to  be  held  of  him  and  his  heirs  widi  cbe  fiun^ 
liberties  and  itts.  cuftoms  which  diey  enjoyed  at  Briftol,  anci 
throughout  all  his  land.  And  by  another  charter  executec 
foon  ^ter,  he  confirms  to  his  burgefles  of  Dublin  all  manneJ 
of  rights  and  immunities  diroughout  his  whole  land  oi  Eng-  - 
land,  Normandy,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  wherever  diey  an« 
their  efFe£ts  {hall  be,  to  be  fully  and  honourably  enjofsd  b^ 
them  as  his  free  and  faithful  fubjeds.  And  as  it  was  na 
cafy  to  induce  his  Englifh  fubje£ts  immediately  to  fettle  i^ 
thofe  maritime  towns,  he  permitted  the  Oftmen  to  take  po4 
kSvKi  of  Waterfoi;d,  to  whom  he  granted  a  particular  char 
ter  of  denization,  whereby  they  were  invefted  widi  the  rigiit 
and  privileges  of  free  fubje£is,  and  for  the  future  to  be  gc^ 
verned  by  the  laws  of  this  realm ;  which,  by  the  way,  afibrds 
a  convincing  proof  that  the  benefit  of  thefe  laws  was  confi* 
dered  as  a  fpecial  grace,  and  that  they  were  by  no  means 
granted  in  general  to  thofe  who  fubmitted,  much  lefs  ob- 
truded on  any,  as  the  great  mark  of  conqueft. 

For  the  better  execution  of  the  laws  of  England,  it  appears 
that  Henry  made  a  divifion  of  the  diftricls,  now  fubjed  to 
him,  into  Ihires  or  counties,  which  was  afterwards  improved 
and  cnlargeJ,  as  the  extenficn  of  the  Englifh  fettlements,  and 
the  circumftanccs  of  the  country  required.     Sheriffs  were 
confcqucntly  appointed  both  for  the  counties  and  cities,  with 
judges  itinerant,  and  other  minifters  of  juftice,  officers  of 
ftace,   and  every  appendage  of  Englifh   govenunent^  and 
Enirlifh  law.     And  thefe  inftitutions  fcem  to  have  been  a 
part  of  Henry's  firft  compaft  with  the  adventurers,  and  to 
have  immediately  attended  his  grant  of  their  old  politj^and 
privilec^cs ;  for  in  the  Hrft  charter  to  the  citizens  oJF  Dublin, 
executed  before  his  departure  from  this  city,  we  find  men- 
tion of  his  jufticcs,  fherifF?,  and  other  officers.     To  com- 
plete the  whole  fyftem,  a  chief  governor,  or  rcprefentative  of 
the  king,  was  nccefTarily  appointed,  who  was  to  exercife  the= 
royal  authority,  or  fuch  parts  of  it  as  might  be  committed  Xm 
him,  in  the  king's  abfence  \  and  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  Ire- 
1  landj 
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bnclj  and  the  apprehenfions  of  war  or  infurre£l!on  made  it 
peculiarly  neceflary  to  guard  againft  fudden  accidents,  or  ex- 
traordinary contingencies,  it  was  provided,  by  what  is  caHed 
a  (htute  cf  Henry  ritz-Emprefs,  that  in  cafe  of  the  death  of 
any  chief  governor,  the  chancellor,  treafurcr,  chief  juftices, 
andchief  barony  keeper  of  the  rc41s,  and  king^s  ferjeant  at 
iaw,  ihoitld  be  empowered,  with  confent  of  the  nobles  of  dw 
land,  to  eled  a  fucceflbr,  who  was  to  exercife  the  full  power 
and  authority  of  this  office,  until  the  royai  pleafure  fhotild  be 
further  known.  Henry  had  now  the  more  leMure  to  projed 
Aich  fchemes  of  government,  as  a  remarkably  feverc  and 
tempeftuous  winter  prevented  him  from  any  attempts  to  re- 
duce thofe  parts  of  Ireland^  which  had  not  yet  acknowledged 
fcis  authori^. 

The  continual  ftorms  having  put  a  ftop  to  all  navigation, 

^he  king  had  not  for  a  condderable  time  received  the  leaft 

intelligence  from  England  or  Normandy,  till,  at  length,  on 

his  arrival  at  Wexford^  after  a  refidence  of  three  montl^  in 

I^blin,  he  met  couriers,  who  brought  the  moft  alarming 

^vices,  that  two  cardinals,  Albert  and  Theodine,  delegated 

^y  the  pope,  had  arrived  in  Normandy  the  year  before,  to 

nme  inquifition  into  the  death  of  Becket ;  that  waiting  the 

■arrival  of  Henry,  until  their  patience  was  exhaufted,  they 

tiow  fummoned  him  to  appear  without  delay,  as  he  would 

avert  the  dreadful  fentence  of  excommunication,  and  preferve 

liis  dominions  from  a  general  interdi«5l.     Such  denunciations 

"^vereof  too  much  confequence  to  admit  a  longer  refidence  in 

Ireland.     He  ordered  his  forces,  and  the   officers  of  his 

^oufhold,  to  embark  without  delay,  referving  three  (hips  for 

the  conveyance  of  himfelf  and  (lis  immediate  attendants. 

He  was  now  to  leave  a  country  which,  from  his  iirft  ap- 
pearance, afforded  him  the  faireft  profpedt  of  fucccfs ;  but  of 
^!eh,  a  very  confiderable  part,  including  all  the  wefl-ern 
and  the  northern  quarters  of  the  ifland,  he  had  not  yet  vifited 
much  leis  reduced.     He  had  built  no  number  of  forts  to  fe- 
"Cure  the  acquifitions  already  made,  or  to  awe  the  turbulent 
*nd  fickle  inhabitants ;  and  he  v/?s  to  leave  earl  Richard  be« 
^ind,  a  powerful  fubjeA,  to  ftrcngthen  and  increafe  his  in- 
^ucnce  in  a  country  where  it  was  already  formidable,  whofe 
^nceffions  vi^ere  iuppofed  not  to  have  been  the  eftcfts  of 
duty  and  attachment,  and  who  waited  but  for  the  abR  nee  of 
hia  royal  mafter  (as  the  jealoufics  of  Henry  fuggcfted)  to 
^^prove  the  advantages  he  had  acquired,  and  to  afTume  an 
J'^dcDendent  fovereignty.     In  this  perplexing  fituation,  he 
|jad  but  a  few  days  to  make  the  neceflary  difpofitions  for  the 
**^urity  of  his  Irifli  interefts.     He  addreffcd  himfelf  to  the 
Original  Englilh  adventurers,  and  by  grants  and  promifcs 

♦Nj  laboured 
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l:ih()iiivi1  to  (IcM.u'li  thrill  from   Stron^;how«  mid  bind  thci 

lirnily  to  hinif*  1^  .nul  to  his  Iriviiv.     To  make  aim-iuis  fi 

what  hr  h.ul  \\\kn\  from  Fitz-Suphcn,  he  ^lantcii  him 

CoiifuiiTablr  didiiLl   in   the   iicis-hhuinhofui  of  I  )ubliiu  to  I 

held  by  knij^hi's-fnviif*,  at  the  I'.tnie  time  eiitiufliiig  the  m; 

rilinu*  iownS|  with  eljuvial  cMuiion,  to  his  own  iniiiu\li:it 

dcpetulent!;.      VVateiroui  was   Citniiiutii.'il   to    liuinpluey  i 

Uohun,  Koheri  Fii/'Mernau!)  aiul  l!u:;h  de  (iiiiulville,  wit 

a  tniin   of  twenty   kni^hiH.      In   Wexford   were    IKitionc 

AVilhain   Kil/.-Aiulehn,   I'hilip  of  Mailings,  and   iMiilip  i 

Rraoi'a,  with  a   WVv  nuniher  of  attendants.     Hefore  his  dt 

jurture  from  Dublin  he  had  promifed,  and  now  cxeciiled,  a 

importaut  ^rant  to   llu|\h  de  L:!cy  of  all   the  territory  < 

MeatI),  where  thiie   was    no  fort i lied    place,   and  where  b 

ponfeipieiiiv  no  jurtieular   refervation  was  neafl'ary,  to  I 

held  oi  him  and  his  heirs,  by  the  fervice  of  fifty  kni|>hts,  i 

us  full  a  manner  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  Muiehard  M 

Mela<;idin,  or  any  oslid.      He  .dfo  eoidiiiuted  this  lord  h 

governor  of  Dublin,  with  a  innrd  of  twenty  knii^hts.     Rf 

bert    !•' it/. -Stephen,   and   Maurice  Fir/.-Cierald,  were  mad 

his  coadjutors,  with   an  eipial   train;  and  thefe,  with  othci 

of  ilu*  full  adveniureis,  under  the  prett  nee  of  an  honourabl 

appointnirnr,  were  thus  obljyeil  to  rc-iide  at  Dublin,  fubjci 

to  the  iinuhdiate  iiif]).  (.^iion  of  d«.-  h:icy«  in  whom  licni 

feems  to  have  pl.urd  his  chief  coniidence.     In   the  neii^k 

boui-h(>od  of  each  city,  lands  weiu  ailii^ned  for  th.' maint 

nanci- <>f  th«- knl:^lus   and   loldiiis.     A  caille  was  di reeled 

be  built  in  Dublin,  and  fortrJl^s  in  oihei  convenient  placer 

and  feniibh"  (»f  ilie  atlvantaL'es  to  be  "aiiu'd  bv  the  valour  'X 

* '  «  • 

iuMivilv  of  piivale  adventurers,  thr   kiiJi\  readily  yielded 
the  ivi|ue(l  of  jdhn  de  C'oincy,  a  baron  dillinguiflied  by  I 
ciitiMpiifiiii!;  !>^%'Miii>  and  abilities  in  war,  and  gr<inted  him  C 
LMiiiie  priniiiee  of  UUler,  provided  he  could  reduce  it 
force  of  arms. 

I  iavini^  thus  made  his  difpofitions  in  Ireland  ns  cflVtSbi.i 
as  tlie  ihort  fpaee  <'f  three  weeks  ccaild  permit,  llci; 
turned  his  attention  to  moie  piiilin!*.,  and  at  prelenr  iii< 
iiupoitiiit  obir-(.'ls.  In  «^rantin!\  lai^e  traCis  to  the  moll  c 
terprilMi!.*,  c^i  his  nobles,  he  puiiued  the  fiine  mcaluies  win 
W'illi.'m  the  C'onipieior  hail  taken  f(n  extcndinjj;  his  lerrii 
ries  on  the  mareius  of  i'.iD'I.md.  It  was  a  methiKl  e\Idcii< 
well  caKulatvvl  lor  in  I'kinj;  conquells  v/itliout  expence  to  t, 
crt'wn,  not  for  pnferv.lns;  peace  in  a  country  once  IuIhIuc- 
<M  ipiii.iiii:*  ih-  jra  loll  lies  of  an  abf  nt  prince,  who  had  leant. 
fufpicii)n  fiom  Ins  e^|^■rIc•nce  of  mankind.  'The  misfoilun* 
wlneii  Inlirul  felt  fof-  j«;es  may  be  iairly  imputed  to  t  ^ 
|)reieiit  latal   inteirujUion  K>i  Ucmy's  pro^vcfs.     The  foB 
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and  the  infolence,  the  injuftice,  bafencfs,  and  ingratitude  of 
his  avowed  and  fccret  enemies  recalled  him  from  an  engage- 
ment worthy  of  his*  abilities.     He  embarked  at  Wexford  on 
the  fcaft  of  Eafter,  and  landed  in  Pembrokefhire,  where  it 
vvas  the  firft  care  of  this  prince,  who  lay  under  the  hy'avy 
di  fpleafure  of  the  church,  to  march  on  foot  to  the  cathedral 
of"  faint  David,  and  there  perform  his  devotions,  with  an  of^ 
tentation  of  piety  and  humility.     Hence  he  pafTjd  on  with 
the  utmoft  fpeed,  and  with  his  cldeft  fon,  whofe  fccret  prac- 
tices againft  an  indulgent  father  he  had  but  too  good  reafons 
to  fufpeft,  proceeded  to  meet  the  cardinals  in  Normandy. 
Their  firft  requifitions  were  fo  haughty  and  exorbitant,  that 
Henry  broke  up  the  aflembly,  declaring  that  he  would  return 
to  Ireland,  where  he  had  much  to  do,  and  leave  them  to  exe-  . 
cute  their  legantino  commiffion  as  they  might.    This  fpirited 
anfwer  produced  another  congrefs,  and  another  treaty,  upon 
terms  lefs  unreafonable  and  injurious.     And  when  the  arti- 
cles of  accommodation  were  adjufted,  the  king's  fubmifBons 
accepted,  and  his-abfolutions  pronounced,  pope  Alexandcir 
readily  confented  to  feai  this  reconciliation,  by  confirming 
thp  grant  of  Ireland  made  by  Adrian.     His  brief  recites  the 
propriety  of  allowing  the  juft  afts  of  his  predcceflbrs,  and 
the  gifts  made  by  the  late  pope  to  Henry,  of  the  domihiou  of 
Ireland:  ratifying  the  fame  with  the  rcfervation  of  Peter- 
pence,  and  on  the  former  condition  of  reforming  the  barba- 
J'ous  natives,  and  regulating  their  dlfordered  church. 

Having  fettled  a  civil  adminiftration  at  Dub- 
K^>  as  nearly  as  poffiblc  to  that  of  his  own  A*  D.  1173. 
kingdom,  Henry  returned  to  England.  Thus 
the  conqueft  of  Ireland  was  effecfled  by  the  Englifh,  almoft 
^ith  as  much  cafe  as  that  of  Mexico  was  by  the  Spaniards; 
and  for  much  the  fame  reafons,  the  rude  and  unarmed  ftate 
'Of  the  natives,  and  the  differences  that  prevailed  among  the 
princes  or  leaders  *.  From  this  period  Dublin  began  to 
flourifli. 

*  Lord  Lyttc!ton, 
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CHAP.     X. 

Spirit  of  tbi  Injh  Chieftains — Rebellion  of  Henrfs  Sons-^ 
Strongbow  Chief  Governor^^Infurrc^'on  and  Maffacn  at 
JVaterford^-'Limerick  befieged  by  0* Brien-^-Death  and 
Chara^fer  of  Strongbcw-^Dhifio/u  cfthe  Cbiefiains* 

HENRY  at  his  departure,  left  not  one  true  fubjeft  be- 
hind him,  more  than  he  found  on  coming  over.    The 
Irifh  chiefta'ms  who  had  fubmitted  to  become  his  valTals  with 
to  much  levity  and  indifference,  were  little  foHcitous  to  ad- 
here to  their  lubmiffions  any  longer  than  terror  or  neceffity 
niight  oblige  them  *.     But  as  me  imprcffion  made  by  the 
power  and  greatnefs  of  their  new  fovereii^n  was  yet  lively 
and  forcible ;  as  their  local  feuds  and  jjaloufies  had  nevec 
'been  fufpended;  and  as  the  Englifli  fettlcrs  had  not  as  yel 
difcovered  any  defign  of  extending  their  acquiiitionSy  du 
territories  of  me  new  adventurers  were  for  awhile  unmoleft- 
cd,  and  leemed  to  wear  an  appearance  of  fecurity  and  peace 
In  the  mean  time  Eleanor,  Henry's  queen,  provoked  at  th 
Infidelities  of  her  hufband,  intercftcd  hei*  foiis  Richard  ara 
Geoffry  in  her  refentments,  engaged  them  to  fly  fecretly  i 
the  court  of  France,  and  was  herfelf  meditating  an  efcape  i 
the  (knie  court,  when  (he  was  arrefted  by  Henry's  order 
her  difeuifc  of  man's  apparel,  and  confined.     Tne  combin. 
tion  of  thefe  princes  againft  an  indulgent  father  had  been  pc"- 
jedled,  and  was  openly  countenanced  by  Louis.     Prin<: 
were  not  afhamcd  to  efpoufc  their  unn^itural  quarrel,  Baro2 
difgufted  by  a  vigilant  government,  were  more  defirous 
being  ruled  by  young  princes,  ignorant  of  public  affairs,   r 
niifs  in  their  conduiSl,  and  profufe  in  their  grants  \   and^ 
the  king  hiid  cnlured  to  his  i'cns  the  fucccffion  to  every  pi 
ticular  province  in  his  dominions,  the  nobles  had  no  dreaid 
ndhcrip.g  to  thofe  who,  they  knew,  muft  fome  time  becor 
their  fovcrcigns.     Prompted  by  thefe  motives,  many  of   t. 
Norman  nobilit)''  had  dcfcrted  to  his  fon  Henry.     Tlic  Bi^ 
ton  and  Gafcon  barons  embraced  the  quarrel  of  Richard  3- 
Gcoftry.     The  difafFecE^ion  liad  fprcad  through   EhglaJ 
The  earls  of  Leinfter  and  Cheilcr,  in  particular,  dec^a^ 
openly  againft  the  king.    The  counts  of  Flanders,  Bolog  ^ 
Blois,  aiiil  Eu,  were  pron-^pted  by  jcaloufy  of  Henry's  grcr 
ncfs,  and  the  hopes  of  adv;mtage  from  the  inconfiderate  p* 
niifcs  and  erants  of  an  ambitious  youth,  to  unite  with  *■ 

*  Sir  [  jhn  I^ivic.*, 
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king  of  France.  WillianH  king  of  Scotland,  alf*)  joined  in 
the  confederacy ;  fo  that  Henry  now  (aw  die  ftorm  of  war 
and  rebellion  rifin^  in  erery  quarter  of  his  extenfive  domi- 
nions. Although  me  pope  had  been  prevailed  on  to  denounce 
his  cenfure  agamft  the  rebellious  princes  and  their  adherently 
vet  Henry  foon  found  that  his  etteAual  refource  muft  be  in 
Kis  own  adivity  and  valour.  He  employed  thofe  treafures 
he  had  prudently  referved,  in  hiring  twenty  thoufand  of  thofe 
mercenary  troops  called  Brabancons,  whole  profrffion  it  was 
to  fight  tor  any  prince  who  would  engage  them.  At  the 
time  time  he  found  it  neccfTary  to  withdraw  fcveral  of  his 
earrifons  from  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  claim  the  attendance  of 
lome  of  his  barons  and  commanders  in  this  country.  Earl 
Richard  flew  to  his  affiftance  in  Normandy  with  fuch  alacrity 
and  zeal,  that  Henry,  convinced  of  his  attachment,  entrufbd 
.him  with  the  government  of  Gifors. 

The  firft  accounts  of  a  powerful  confederacy,  formed 
againfl  the  king  uf  Englaml,  were  received  by  the  Iri(h 
chiefrains  with  the  utmoft  jov;  and  no  fooner  had  earl 
Richard  and  the  other  Englidi  lords  departed,  than  they 
openly  diiavowed  their  late  fubmiffions,  and  boldly  denounced 
die  vengeance  of  an  injured  people  againft  the  remains  of 
their  invaders.  The  Englifli  army  was  not  only  weakened, 
but  mutinous  and  diicont^nted.  It  had  beenentrufled  to  the 
eommand  of  Hervey  of  Mountmorres,  to  whom  Raymond 
le  Grofs  was  fccona  in  authority ;  and  thefe  leaders  were  by 
no  means  united  with  diat  iirnmefs  and  cordiality  which  theff 
common  intereft  required  Hervey  was  proud,  impatient  of 
a  rival,  and  jealous  of  his  influence ;  rigid  and  fevere  in  his 
difcipline,  he  reftrained  the  foldiers  from  plundering,  a  liberty 
which  they  claimed  as  in  fome  fort  neceflary  to  Tupply  the 
deficiencies  of  their  pay:  Raymond,  of  more  condlitating 
manners,  more  indulgent  to  the  pafltons  and  neceflities  of 
the  fbldiery,  for  whofe  welfare  and  fecurity  he  appeared  emi- 
nendy  folicitous ;  gentle  to  their  £iults,  and  afle£ling  rather 
to  appear  their  companion  than  dieir  commander ;  neither 
delicate  in  his  fare>  nor  curious  in  his  apparel,  chearfully 
(baring  all  the  hardfhips  of  a  military  life.  He  was  confe* 
quendy  more  beloved ;  and  the  envy  of  Mountmorres  was 
inflamed  by  his  popularity.  Their  mutual  jealoufies  pre- 
vented any  effedual  oppofmon  to  the  fpirit  now  raifed  amone 
the  Irifli  princes,  and  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Englifh 
interefl,  had  not  Henry  been  fo  enabled  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  evil.  He  fummoned  earl  Strongbow  to  attend  hioi 
at  Rouen,  and  commuicated  his  intentions  of  committing 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  his  fole  direftion.  The  earl  exprcfl^ 
ed  the  utmoft  alacrity  to  (ervc  his  /eyal  nurftct }  but  obferv* 
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ed,  that  he  had  already  experienced  the  envy  and  malig 
of  l:is  Iccrct  cnen;iics,  that,  if  he  fhould  appear  in  fo  dii 
giiifticd  a  character  as  that  of  the  king's  deputy  in  Irel: 
their  infidioiis  practices  would  be  renewed,  ana  his  com 
mifreprcfcnted  and  calumniated.  He  therefore  requefted  th 
colleague  might  be  appointed  in  the  commiffion,  and  rea 
mended  Raymond  as  a  perfon  of  approved  loyalty  and  ; 
litijs,  as  well  as  highly  acceptable  to  the  foldiery.  He 
replied,  witli  an  appearance  of  regard  and  confidence,  ext 
cd  from  him  by  his  prefent  circumftances,  that  he  had 
free  confent  to  employ  Raymond  in  any  feryice  he  (he 
ilccm  neceflary,  not  as  a  colleague,  but  an  ailiflant ;  tha 
relied  entirely  on  the  earl,  and  implicitly  entrufted  e^ 
,  thing  to  his  direction.  To  reward  his  fervices,  and  enli 
his  zeal,  he  granted  him  the  town  of  Wexford,  together  \ 
a  fort  eretSed  at  Wicklow,  and  thus  difmiffed  him  with 
jiioft  gracious  exprcflions  of  favour. 

The  earl  landed  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  \ 
die  refpedl  due  to  the  royal  comn^iilion.  He  fignified 
ting's  pleafure  that  Robert  Fitz-Bernard,  with  the  garr 
of  Watcrford,  fhould  inftantjv  embark,  and  repair  to  N 
mandy;  and  that  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  and  Maurice 
Prcnucrgaft,  fliould  attend  the  fervice  of  their  liege  Ion 
England ;  and  agreeably  to  the  king's  inftruftions  took 
him  the  cuftody  of  Dublin  and  Water  ford,  as  well  as  of 
own  city  of  Wexford.  Hugh  dc  Lacy,  and  Milo  de  Cot 
were,  with  the  other  lords,  commanded  to  repair  to  Engl 
for  the  fervice  of  the  king ;  and  while  the  forces,  who  v 
to  fupport  the  government  of  earl  Strongbow,  were  t 
confiderably  weakened,  their  difcontents  were  at  the  fs 
time  enflamed  to  the  utmoft,  and  he  had  the  mortificatioi 
hear  the  boldefl  remonftrances  againfl  the  conduS  of 
uncle  Mountmorres.  The  foldicrs  prefented  themfelves 
a  body  before  the  earl,  requiring  that  Raymond  le  G; 
fhould  be  appointed  to  command  them ;  if  not,  they  thr< 
ened  to  return  to  their  native  country,  or  to  engage  in 
fjrvice  of  the  Irifh  chiefs,  who  were  now  in  arms,  and  re 
for  hoflilities.  Strongbow  was  loo  fenfible  of  the  difHcul 
of  his  prefent  fituiition  not  to  comply  with  thefe  demat 
however  infoleiit,  and  not  only  to  grant  their  favourite  ge 
ral,  but  alfo  to  engage  them  in  fome  expeditions  wV 
might  aft'ord  plunder,  as  he  had  improvidently  difEpated 

fums  affigned  for  their   pay.     Raymond  ^ 
A.  D.  1174.     therefore  appointed   to  march  into  Ofidlv 

chaftife  die  defection  of  fome  petty  lords  of^l 
diflricl.     He  over-ran,  and  ravaged  the  country  without 
fiftance,  and,  proceeding  with  his  booty  to  Lifmorc,  co 

"mil 
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mitted  the  lilce  depredations  i.i  this  ciiy  ::iid  :hc  adjacent 
lands.  On  his  return  by  the  fva-fidc,  he  found  f.);nj  vcflcls 
at  anchor,  which  he  directed  to  be  lod.n  v/i:li  die  fpail»  in 
order  to  convey  it  to  I've  towri  of  V»'jtc:ior4l,  'I'bc  wimi 
was  {yx  fjme  time  contrary,  whith  ciicourag^d  the  men  of 
Cork,  v/ho  had  been  aciiiU'.j>uJ  \/.'.h  tliefe  iranCxcUonii  x» 
form  the  defign  of  dcftr.iyin'-  rliis  J ;::]::  flv\;t  of  tranfpofts. 
The  ncceiTitics  of  H/n-'y  havi;.-;  '#Mi:.:i  bin  t'^  v/itndranr 
the  Lni^Iifh  e-rnfon  frcrn  l!i?  ci:y,  it  h..d  been  icfj'ned  by 
Macarthy  of  Djf  noridj  anl  nov/  tr/:  i  ihiibitan^,  to  nanif.:ft 
their  zjjI  appiinft  his  CiicnijS  h.^ily  iittcd  cmt  i-ii.ty  barki, 
and  f-ll  with  the  utmoft  far/  on  ivz  KriilUb  d,£;.ch;nciil^ 
which  had  not  yet  weighed  ancho-.  Their  iifuilt,  hair- 
ever  f iilkn  and  un:xpecKd,  w-s  fiiftaincd  v.ith  due  fpirit; 
and  thj  'L-atS  of  their  con'imr*ndcr,  \s\\y  f/U  by  the  arm  of  a 

filL*  t  \^  ejfhman,  fx>n  (i  -cidd  tru  contirfl-  in  ia/oiir  of  the 
n^:i.n.  'I  hey  took  eii'^Iit  v  ilcl.-,  f.om  thi  enemy,  and  Ciilt 
cd  m  tri»inriph  to  the  pl.xc  t/f  dcJtlnntion.  Raymond  \taA 
been  \TSi\xu\  i  of  I'^i^  action,  and  was  hafteniiig  to  the  fup- 
port  of  !.is  purty  with  a  fdect  b'»dy  of  twenty  knights  ao4 
fixty  horfcmcn,  when  he  fuddcnly  f>und  himf.if  encount:*Kd 
by  the  prir.ce  of  Dcfmond,  vv'io  .>n  his  part  vias  equalljr  fe* 
licitous  to  f'.ipp'#rt  his  vmT.Is  of  Cork.  The  Irifh  cbic^ 
hov/ever,  v/rt>  f>on  oblii-d  to  retire;  and  Raymond,  after 
fome  incon'ldvrable  attrr^pts  to  diiiurb  hin  in  his  march,  and 
10  Crize  his  prey,  entered  Waterford  in  alJ  the  pomp  of  a 
viJtoriou*  general. 

TrivL!  as  thef;^  acllons  w:-re,  they  confirmed  the  opinion 
which  the  f  jldiery  \zA  cone  -ivL-d  of  th?ir  new  general,  finred 
to  i'X^^\y  their  pr^-f;nt  njccJTi»ie<i,  and  fjemL*d  the  prelude  to 
more  in^portant  facc::il'es.  Raymond  himfjf  appears  to  hare 
entertained  no  indifF,-rent  opiniofi  of  his  own  fjrvice*:.  He 
W2&  now  in  the  very  hciglit  of  popularity,  and  determined  to 
^vaii  hi-T^fJf  of  thi^  advantage.  He  had  conceived  a  paiSoa 
foK  BafiJia,  fifler  to  earl  Richard,  and  took  the  prcfcnt  ocoi- 
lion  to  demand  her  in  marriage,  together  with  the  |K>ft  of 
conflaKe,  and  ftandard-b^rarer  of  L-i  ifler,  durin;;  the  mi* 
nority  of  a  daughter  of  Robert  de  Q^iiny,  th^  late  f  >n-ir:-Iaw 
of  Citrongbow.  The  earl,  probalJy  fron  a  jealoufy  of  the 
iViri'^  power  and  influence  kA  this  1  jrd,  rirccived  his  overture 


fome  Iannis  devolved  to  him  i.y  the  death  of  his  flither,  and 
the  rrrrty  was  orce  rt?;ain  cntrafted  to  the  command  of  Her- 
yey  of  Mount morres. 

iicivejf  was  but  too  fcnfible  bow  much  bis  own  charader 
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had  bcrn  obfcurvtl  by  the  ftipcrior  luftre  of  his  rival,  and  now 
tk-tcrmiiKd  to  engage  in  fomc  brave  tnterprizc,  which  mieht 
regain  him  the  aAeilivna  of  the  fi>l<.licry,  and  emulxte  «ic 
fiiccL'tles  of  Ic  Gror>.  He  rcprcfcnted  to  carl  Strongbow  the 
neccintv  of  Ipuvdily  reprfiltng  chat  fpirit  of  revolt  ind  iii(ur« 
re£t>rtn  which  had  appeared  among  ttic  Irifh  ;  and  ai  the  dif- 
pofttlonit  lah'lv  made  in  Meath  feemed  to  have  eftablifbcd  an 
efFo^hml  kirriLT  ac;ain(l  the  kiiig  of  Connaught,  he  advUcd 
him  tt>  hcnd  his  w-hols  force  agninft  the  infnrgents  of  Mun- 
Acr,  and  by  chaflifing  their  revolt,  and  reducirf  them  to  due 
(>lK;dience,  to  flrikc  terror  into  thofc  who  were  njually  dif- 
afteAed,  but  had  not  yet  dared  to  commence  hoftilitlcs.  The 
e.ir),  whole  genius  was  better  fitted  to  adopt  and  exccutCi 
ihsa  to  (brni  a  plan  of  operations,  readily  yielded  to  thofc  in- 
it.inccs  and,  in  conjunilion  with  Moimtniorrcs,  led  a  con- 
liderahle  body  of  forces  to  the  city  of  Cafhd.  When  thrir 
troops  luul  btfcn  here  reviewed,  and  inftirmatton  received  of 
the  pol^un*  and  numbers  of  (he  enemy,  Hcrvcy  prevailed 
upon  him,  in  order  to  give  their  armament  a  more  brilliant 
and  formiJahlc  appearance,  to  dlfptch  his  orders  to  Dublin^ 
thiit  a  conlidfrablf  party  of  the  garrifon,  confifting  of  Oft- 
nien,  who  had  engiigeil  in  the  fc-rvicc  of  the  Englim,  Iho'jlJ^ 
without  dr!:<.v,  join  tht-ir  main  body.  As  this  detachment 
aiivynwil,  the  fime  of  its  motions  fpa'ad  through  the  coun- 
try, and  was  convej'cd  into  the  quarters  «)f  the  enemies, 
(j'liricn  of  I'homonil,  a  valiant  and  Higacious  chieftain, 
and  imj>l;i(.\'.bly  avcifc  to  the  Englifh  intcretls,  conceived  the 
delign  of  cutting  off  this  body,  as  the  moft  cffeflual  means 
of  wvakeniiit:  and  difpiriting  the  incmy.  He  fuflered  the 
Otimento  atlxaneeas  liiras  to  Thurlcs,  and  there  to  encimp 
in  a  (hite  of  carclils  fecurity,  when  falling  fiiddenly  U^ 
ihem.  he  wreaked  liis  fury  upon  men  utterly  unprepuvd  ftr 
defence.  Four  hundred  of  the  detachment,  together  widi 
their  four  prijicijial  commajiders,  were  flaughterra  upon  the 
field;  and,  to  complete  the  triumph  of  O'Brien,  carl  Richard^ 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  this  misfortune,  retired  vrith 
all  the  preeipit:)tion  of  a  routed  general,  and  thmr  himfijf 
for  Cdvty  into  Walerford. 

This  difgracc  of  the  Kniriilh  arms,  which  vna  nugnifie&- 
by  fu]K  into  a  decifive  vi^nry  obtained  over  T 
and  his  united  powers,  fcrved  a»  «  figna]  to  ^ 
Jrifli  to  rife  up  in  wt    .    Sei     d  of  rae  I  '^ 

who  had     elT»        t  

to       fer'  r  kII  thur  e 
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lerted  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Lcinftcr  j  while  Roderic,  on 
his  part,  was  active  in  uniting  the  princes  of  Ulfter,  the  na- 
tive lords  of  Mcath,  and  other  chiefs,  againfl  their  common 
enemy. 

Strongbow  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ficklenHs  of  thft 
Iriih ;  and  juftly  fenfible  of  the  confequences  of  being  re- 
duced to  a3  on  the  defensive,  indead  of  feeking  his  enemies 
in  ^ir  own  territories.  He  had  alfo  reafon  to  apprehend  a 
revival  of  difcontent  and  mutiny  amongft  his  own  foldiers. 
He,  therefore,  without  die  leaA  nefitation  or  delay,  fent  into 
Wales,  eameftly  entreating  Raymond  to  return  with  fuch 
forces  as  he  could  procure,  and  freely  offering  to  gratify  hJm 
in  bU  his  late  demands.  Nothing  could  be  more  flattering 
to  Raymond  than  this  application.  He  was  called  to  relievv 
his  countrymen  from  the  diflrefs  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
volved by  his  rival:  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  their  greac 
rcfource  in  all  alarming  circumftances ;  and  the  earl,  wh<» 
had  proudly  refufcd  to  grant  him  his  fifter  in  marriage,  was 
now  reduced  to  court  him  to  accept  her  hand.  He  made  his 
preparations  with  all  the  fpeed  and  alacrity  of  a  man  prompt- 
ed fay  the  powerful-  motives  of  love,  pride,  and  ambition  ; 
■  ind  collefting  thirty  leaders  (if  his  own  kindred,  one  hundred 
hodemen,  and  three  hundred  archers,  all  hardy  and  well-ap- 
pointed WelHimen,  embarked  in  twenty  tranfports,  anj 
fleered  his  courfe  to  Waterford. 

If  we  may  believe  Giraldus,  nothing  could  have  beea 
mwe  critically  feafonable  than  his  arrival.  The  towiifmen, 
naturally  averfe  to  the  Englifh  invaders,  provoked  by  their 
rigorous  oppreflions,  and  encouraged  by  their  prcCent  weak^ 
Ou  and  apparent  djltrefs,  are  faid  to  have  formed  the  ddpe- 
nte  purpote  of  fieeing  thcmfclves  from  their  matters  by  jl 
pneral  mailacre;  but,  at  the  very  moment  of  execution^ 
Kaymond's  fleet  appeared  in  the  harbour,  and  fufpended  die 
UteinpL  Whether  they  were  cither  bold  enough,  or  ftrong 
^nough  to  have  really  formed  fuch  a  fcheme  againft  a  con- 
fiiencile,  and  to  them  a  formidable  army,  certain  it  is  that 
^Y  entertained  a  malignant  averfion  againft  the  Englilh, 
Wd  waited  but  a  f.iir  occafion  to  difcover  it,  as  was  foon  ex- 
perienced. At  the  firft  interview  between  Raymond  and 
tarl  Richard,  it  was  agreed  to  march  without  delay  to  Wex- 
fotd,  probably  to  give  fomc  check  to  the  fpirit  oi  rebellion, 
*hich  had  .ippeareci  in  Leinder.  The  garrifon  left  at  Wa- 
tw(brd»  littlt  fufpeding  any  violence  or  treachery  within  the 
Wills,  a>5led  widi  the  confidence  of  men  Girrounded  with 
lliw  friends  and  adherents,  and  thus  favoured  the  defigns  i^ 
tlskieMt —"""■"  Their  commander,  croifiiig  the  Sure 
W     ^aJMUSJ  til  his  iva  atteruknts,  murdered  by 
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lie  mariners ;  and  no  fooncr  huid  the  news  of  this  maflsicrd 
reached  the-  town,  than  all  the  Englifh,  who  could  be  found 
unomcJ,  wcr»:  fiJdcnly  alliiiL-d,  a!id  fliiii'rhtered  without  dif- 
tirciinri  of  : ;:.  •,  fjx,  or  co:i'.lition.  Thofc  of  the  garrifi)n, 
who  had  opiii»:u:iiiiy  to  take  arn:f,  joined  their  aflbciatcs  in 
the  citidv.'!,  CiiLJ  Rc>2;inal(rs  'f\>wer,  and  there  not  only  de- 
fend.d  t':n.'^.  five's,  but  annoy. J  thcir^  bcfiegcrs  with  fuch 
^irit  ar.d  iiv'luf',  i!S  at  Ivin^.th  drove  them  from  the  city, 
and  rrd-!CcJ  thjm  to  fnc  for  p.ucc  with  the  moft  abjeA  fub- 
mifiion.  i'hov  ylofT.d  ovor  their  lat-r  barbarity  by  fuch  pre- 
tences as  ih.  V  v*.'u!d  invent,  and  gladly  complied  with  the 
tnoft  rigoroii:.  t  rins  (  f  acconiniodation  that  could  be  pro- 
pofod. 

Wexford,  i:i  th^.*  mean  tiir.r,  v^'ns  a  fcene  of  joy  and  fc-fti- 
vitv.  Bafdia,  ^'Ikr  of  earl  S'roi  ibow,  had  arrived  thither 
with  a  n  arrr.iii'LT.t  t:v.";;i  f-^T"*.  i)tiMlM,  and  was  folcmnly 
efprnpAl  ^""y  R:.y'"!K^»id,  \\^v^  r-c  iv.d  a  large  portion  of  lands 
as  hf.r  dowrv,  a.^.J  w;;<:  invciled  with  the  ornce  of  conftable, 
a'i«*  fciMnliMil-beiTLT  ;'f  r.j.i  fler.  Dur,  even  in  the  mid  ft  of 
the  niir.ri..l  rite«,  ini-  I'i  ■  '.^f^-  arrived,  that  Rod^'ric,  at  the 
head  of  a  Iar;:L*  eoi:fVd.  :•  re  ::rmy,  luul  fui!(li:nly  paiTed  the 
Shannon,  ent»»Ld  ine  uMs'iory  i^f  M'.'.itl^.,  where  Hugh  Tyr- 
rel  comn:a:Hi«  •!  i.i  the  : ;  f  :jCj  ■  t'  Lacv,  evpjUed  the  Km^lifll 
ci>Ioniil>,  l.ii'j  their  f  Lii',Mr..*nrs  walle,  obliged  Tyrrcl  to 
abniv.lon  t;K*  forts  h:tc!y  c:  vit  •'.!,  ::r..l  burned  them  to  the 
ground  \  f)  tl*.,t  ihw  fu:  y  oi'  l.i^  I'Ci'iKon  had  been  felt  even 
to  the  w/ils  of  I)i.iM::>.  'j'he  OiT..non  was  too  prefling  to 
adr.It  (»f  ih  :  ]e;ifl:  djlav  ;  f'>  tn-f  i'^*  v^ry  morning  after  the 
c\ IjImv/jo.-i  of  his  nvr.v.i.:ls,  t?;.;  b:ivle  -room  was  oblij^ed  to 
put  on  his  arM'ovir.  He  1  *«1  h«<  tro>p^  to  Dublin,  determined 
to  f x!c  th  I'.'  i»ivadcrs;  but  t'lc-  Iri ih  ehijitains,  aftuated  by 
f.ulJen  and  tr/'iU-iit  i!r:}v\-!!i  --s  rf  paJlion,  rather  than  any 
rjaf  >nnble  and  f-til.-d  prineip-.j  of  duly  or  public  fpirit,  were 
contented  with  the  dcv-.  ^^.;tix"):l  cojvjritted  in  Mcath,  and  by- 
no  means  iruline^l  to  cnUinao  tb.ir  hnfiilitles,  Roderic,  the 
Iradjr  of  this  ui'di.temniiod,  un.;':vcrnv.l,  aiul  ill-united  body* 
found  himlllf  t»lMi:r'd  to  r  trs.\'i  ii-tx)  his  own  province,  and 
leavo  the  cncn  y  to  n-p.ir  tlvj  hav(M'k:  he  had  made.  The' 
carl  and  RaynxMid  j':rriv.*d  lime  enough  to  precipitate  the 
fli^rht  of  fonic  »>t"  the  Irifh  parti-^s,  by  fdling  on  their  rear, 
and  killinrx  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  fv.'ttlemcnts  in 
Mcath  w«.iv  re-cflablin-ke-j ;  an  J  1  vrrel  hnd  the  charge  of 
rebuilding  th-  f:  f<M"ts  which  th'j  Irifli  l\i '■  dcftroved. 

Ti  i?  f.ree^f ,  tO'jeth:r  wit^  the  dea'h  of  Donald  Kcvana^h« 
who  h:ul  bc::i  ixill' .1  in  .-n  e;"".r.iL^ement  with  a  party  of  his 
cru'U! v^vi  in  the  Eng^ir'h  f  'x'le'',  awed  th^*  I'pirit  of  dif- 
aftl-clion  ia  Leinlter,  and  ellabli.hcd  an  appciUAJice  of  order 
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and  tranquillity  through  the  Englifh  territories,  fo  as  to  leave 
earl  Richard  at  Icifurc  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Munftcr^ 
and  to  take  nicafiircs  for  rcducin;*;  the  prince  of  T'homond, 
who  poflefTcd  bimfclf  of  Limerick,  and  continued  to  bid  dL-fi- 
ancc  to  the  Englilh  power.     I'lie  ficgc  of  Limerick  was 
undertaken  by  Kiiymond,  who,  with  a  chofea  bod^  of  about 
fix  hundred,  marclicd  againft  the  rcfolvcd  chieftam.     They 
arrived  \vrithout  oppofition  at  the  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
which  furrounds  this  city ;  but  here  found  the  bridges  broken, 
and  their  further  approaches  ftopped  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
ftream.     Two  of  their  boldeft  kjiights    ventured   to   pnfs 
where  they  conceived  the  river  to  be  fordablc,  and  with  fiic- 
ccfs ;  but,  returning  to  encourage  and  conduct  th'jir  aflb- 
ciatcs,  one  of  them  was  drowned.     A  third  pafled  fafcly,  but 
found  himfelf  unfupported,  and  cxpofcd  to  the  enemy ;  till 
Raymond,  advancing  from  the  rear,  fpurred  boldly  through 
the  river;   and  his  forces,  thus  encouraged,  followed  their 
leader  without  further  hefitation,   and  gained  the  oppofitc 
bank,  with  the  lofs  of  two  only  of  thoir  body.     'J*he  enemy, 
who  were  pouring   down  to  oppofe  their   pafla;;c,  flopjKd 
with  afioniinmcnt  at  this  intrepidity,  and  fled  at  r)nce  with- 
out ftriking  a  blow.     They  wcro  purfucd  by  the  Ln'^iirti 
with  confidcrable  flauf^liter,  who  thus  became  malhrs  of  the 
city  without   rcfiltance.      The  foMiers  were  enriched  hy 
plunder,  and  the  reputation  of  their  favouiitc  general  was  in- 
cre:»ff<|  by  this  bold  and  fuccefsful  adventure. 

In  the  mean  time,  Roderic,  convinced  by  rejx^atcd  experi- 
ence of  the  inftability  and  perfidy  of  his  fiiboplinaie  chief", 
^ins,  and  the  inefl'ednals  nature  of  a  vaflal  army,  derpaiicii  of 
contending  any  longer,  and  detei  mined  to  fave  his  own  pro- 
vince at  leaft  from  ihe  <lepredations  of  an  incenfed  and  vic- 
torious enemy,  by  a  fubmiilion.     Yet,  not  unconl't  ious  of  \\h 
^''gnity,  he  declined  all  ap])lication  to  earl  Strongbow,  and  de- 
^^*J*niined  to  treat  immediately  with  the  kin[»;  of"  Knpjand. 
*  liis  monarch  had,  by  the  nioft  extraordinary  exertion  of 
Vigour  and  abilities,  happily  eluded  all  the  au<;mpts  of  his 
**}emies  on  the  continent.    His  Jinglifh  rebels  were  (ul)dued, 
*^is  fons  had  fubmitted,  the  kiiig  of  Scots  had  been  dcfeatt  (J, 
^as taken  prifoner,  and  obliged  to  purchafe  his  liberty  at  the 
^xpcncc  of  the  ancient  independence  of  his  crown;    and 
Hcfiry,   now  feated   pcaceidily    in   England,   v/as    formi/i^ 
themes  of  legiflation  for  improving  and  perj)e(uatin^i;  t])(: 
Welfare  of  his  kingdom,  when  he  was  attended  at  VVindfor 
^y  three  deputies  of  Roderic,  Catholicus,  arehbiflii-p  c;f  Tnam, 
the  abbot  of  faint  I'randan,  and  mailer  Lawrenee,  and  he  is 
ftyled,  chancellor  to  the  king  of  Connaught. 
Ihv*  terms  of  ucconimodaiion  are  ilill  extant,  and.Oiew 
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vi/hzt  were  Henry's  ideas  of  a  conqueft,  and  what  kii 
dominion  he  eftcemed  fufficicnc  to  denominate  him  la 
Ireiand. 

Roderic,  on  his  part,  confcnted  to  do  homage,  and  pa; 
bute,  as  liege-man,  to  the  kins  of  Engbuid  $  on  vriiidi 
ditions  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Conna 
as  well  as  his  other  lordihips  and  fovereignties  in  as  am 
manner  as  he  had  enjoyed  them  before  the  arriral  of  h 
in  Ireland.  His  vaflals  were  to  hold  under  him  in  peai 
long  as  they  paid  their  tribute,  and  continued  fiuthful  tn 
king  of  England  >  in  which  Roderic  was  to  enforce  thei 
obraicnce,  and  for  this  purpofe  to  call  to  his  affiftano 
En^lifh  government,  if  neceilary.  The  annual  tribute 
\mS  was  every  tenth  mercantable  hide,  as  wdl  from  < 
naught  as  the  reft  of  the  ifland,  excepting  thofe  parts  i 
the  immediate  dominion  of  the  king  of  England  and  hi 
rohs,  Dublin  with  its  appurtenances,  Meath  with  all  it 
purtenances,  Wexford  and  all  Leinfter,  and  Waterford 
its  lands,  as  fur  as  to  Dungarvan  incluiive ;  in  all  ^ 
diftriAs,  Roderic  wgs  not  to  interfere,  nor  claim  any  p 
or  authority.  The  Irifh,  who  had  fled  fvjom  thence,  wc 
return,  and  either  to  pay  their  tribute,  or  to  perform  th< 
vices  required  by  Aeir  tenures,  at  the  option  of  their  it 
diate  lords  ;  and  if  rcfra<Siory,  Roderic,  at  the  requiiiti< 
their  lords,  was  to  compel  them  to  return.  He  was  to 
hcllagcs  from  his  vaflals,  fuch  as  he  and  his  li^;e  lord  il 
think  proper ;  and  on  his  part  to  deliver  either  meie  or  c 
to  his  lord,  as  Henr}'  fhould  appoint.  His  vaflals  we 
furniih  hawks  and  hounds  annually  to  the  Englifh  mon 
and  were  not  to  detain  any  tenant  of  his  inuncdiate  dem 
in  Ireland,  contrary  to  his  royal  pleafure  and  command. 

This  treaty  was  folcmnly  ratified  in  a  grand  coun< 
prelates  and  temporal  barons,  among  whom  we  find  the 
biihop  of  Dublin  one  of  the  fubfcribing  witnefles.  As 
tropolitan  of  Leinfter,  he  was  now  become  an  Englifli  Jul 
and  was  probably  fummoned  upon  this  occaflon  as  on< 
liged  to  attend,  and  who  had  a  right,  to  aflift  in  the  k 
great  council.  It  is  alfo  obfei-vable  that  Henry  now  ti 
with  Roderic  not  merely  as  a  provincial  prince,  but  aa 
narch  of  Ireland.  This  is  evidently  implied  and  fuppol 
the  articles ;  although  his  monarchical  powers  and  prir 
were  little  more  than  nominal,  frequently  difregarded,  an 
pofed  by  the  Irifh  toparchs.  Even  by  their  fubmiffio 
Henry  many  of  them  renounced  and  difavowed  the  foverc 
of  Roderic,  in  efFe&.  But  now  his  fupremacy  feems 
induftrioufly  acknowledged,  that  the  prefent  fubmiffion  i 
appe:2r  virtually  the  fubmii&OQ  of  all  the  fubordinate  pri 
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w^  as  to  iriveft  Henry  with  the  complete  foi'crcignty  of 
♦he  whole  ifland.  But  the  marks  of  this  fovcrcignty  were  no 
tnore  than  homage  and  tribute;  in  every  other  particular  the 
regal  rights  of  Roderic  arL-lefc  inviolate.  The  Knglifh  laws 
and  government  (as  hath  been  already  obfcrvcd)  were  evi- 
dently to  be  enforced  only  in  the  Englifli  pale ;  and  even 
within  this  diftrift  the  Irim  ten.uit  might  I'li/t  in  peace,  as  the 
fubjeft  of  the  Irifh  monarch,  bound  only  to  pay  his  quota  of 
tribute,  and  not  to  take  arms  againfi:  the  king  of  England. 

This  fubmifSon  of  Roderic,  and  his  folcrtin  recognition  of 
Henrv*s  fovcrcignty,   promifed  additional   ftrength   to   the 
En^hOi  interefl  m  Ireland.     But  the  jcaloufy  and  fufpicions 
which  the  king  was  ever  ready  to  conceive  of  his  barons  in 
this  kingdom,  once  more  threatened  to  embarrafs  and  diff rcfs 
them,    nervey  of  Mountmorres,  by  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  and  coufm-gcrman  of  Raymond^ 
fecmcd  to  have  formed  a  ftrifter  and  more  friendly  connexion 
with  this  lord.     A  daughter  of  Strongbow  was  alib  given  in 
marriage  to  a  youth  of  the  houfe  of  Fitz-Gerald.     Maurice 
himfelf  had  lately  returned  from  Wales,  and  was  indulged 
with,  a  grant  of  Wicklow-caftle,  added  to  a  diftrift  which 
Henry  had  already  given  him  in  Ofally.     Other  leaders  of 
reputation  were  rewarded  by  valuable  poffcffions;  fo  that  the 
Englifli  lords  feemed  to  be  united  more  firmly  than  ever,  and 
^  nearly  interefted  in  extending  and  fecuring  their  fettle- 
nients.   But  Giraldus  afllires  us  that  the  envy  and  difcontcnt 
of  Hefvey  ftill  rankled  in  his  breafl: ;    that  he  ftudioufly 
feught  an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  Fitz-Gerald,  to  in- 
«nuatc  himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  Raymond,  and  watch 
^  motions  and  defigns  of  his  old  rival.     Whether  he  had 
^'t'ally  obferved  any  thing  alarming  in  his  conduit,  or  whether 
"^alice  and  jcaloufy  had  invented  matters  of  complaint  againft 
'^im,  his  cmiflarieS  Were  fecretly  difpatchcd  to  Henry,  by 
J'liom  he  made  the  moft  unfavourable   reprcfentations  of 
*taymond*s  conduft.     They  afTured  the  king,  that  this  lord 
Evidently  afpired  to  an  independent  fovcrcignty  in  Ireland  { 
^at  for  this  purpofe  he  had  praftifed  all  the  arts  of  faftious 
Pcpularity  with  too  great  fucccfs,  and  was  no  longer  folicit- 
^s  to  conceal  his  difloyal  fchemes ;  that  he  had  fccurcd 
Limerick  to  himfelf,  and  in  this  and  other  cities  had  ftationcd 
gvrifons  devoted  to  his  fervice,  and  fworn  fecretly  to  fupporc 
Sis  defigns }  that  the  infeftion  liad  fpre:id  through  the  wholi? 
vmy,  which  waited  but  the  command  of  Raymond  to  engage 
*fl  »ny  cntcrprize,  however  repugnant  to  the  intercft  and  au- 
thority of  their  prim:e.     Such  reprcfentationr.,  urged  with  a 
pi^ufible  appearand?,  and  fair  profeffion  of  loyalty,  by  a  baron 
ofdiftinguiihed  character  and  particular  credit  with  the  kine^ 
Vol.  iU  *0  and 
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and  countenanced  by  tlic  late  tumultuous  declarations  of 
army  in  favour  of  Kaymcnd,  made  the  intended  impre£ 
upon  a  prince  who  had  e^'er  dreaded  this  confequence  fi 
the  increafing  power  and  fuccefs  of  the  adventurers  in  ] 
land.  Four  commifIionci-$  were  immediately  difpatched 
Dublin ;  Robert  de  Poer,  Ofbert  of  HerefoiJ,  Williim  S 
deget,  and  Adam  of  Germeny,  two  of  whom  were  to  cone 
Raymond  to  the  king,  and  two  to  remain  in  order  to  infj 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Stro 
bow,  and  to  learn  the  difpofitions  of  the  other  lords. 

The  commiiSoners  were  received  with  due  refpe£l.     F 

mond,  who  faw  the  machinations  of  his  fecret  enemy, 

dared  his  readincfs  to  obey  the  pleafure  of  his  liege-lord, 

prepared  for  his  departure ;  but  was  for  fome  time  detai 

bv  contrary  winds.    In  this  interval,  intelligence  arrives 

(J'Brien  of  Thomond,  the  vijjoroi^s  and  formidable  enem 

the  Englifli  power,  had  laid  (lege  to  Limerick ;  that  the  j 

rifon  ftationed  there  under  the  command  of  Meyler  of 

David's  ha3  exhaufted  their  provifions,  were  cut  off"  froa 

further  fupplies,  and  muft  inevitably  perifh  either  by  fano 

or  the  fword  of  an  implacable  enemy,  if  not  immediately 

lieved.     This  intelligence  was  the  more  diftreffing  to 

Strongbow,  as  he  himfelf  laboured  under  great  bodily 

firmity,  and  was  to  be  deprived  of  a  commander  on  whon 

had  the  greatcfi  reliance  in  this  critical  emergency. 

however,  muftcred  his  forces,  and  prepared  for  the  relic 

Limerick  with  all  the  alacrity  in  his  power,  when  the  fol< 

^  once  more  clamoured   for  Raymond,  infolently  refufin] 

inarch  againft  O'Brien,  unleis  their  favourite  general  i 

to  command.     7'he  king's  commii&oners  were  confu 

and  readily  agreed  that  they  fliould  delay  their  depart 

and  that  Raymor.d  fliould  undertake  the  condud  or  this 

pcditlon.     The  iitmoft  relu6lance  was  affe6ied  on  his  [ 

he  was  folicitcd  ajid  entreated  both  by  the  earl  and  the  < 

miiTioncrs;   and  at  length  yielded,  with  confcious  triu 

over  his  malignant  enemy. 

His  forces  were  compofed  of  fourfcore  knights,  two  1 
dred  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  archers,  together  wit! 
Irifli  troops  cf  Kcnfcla^h  and  Offory,  whofe  chie&ains  u 
with  the  Enirlifh  on  this  occafion,  from  a  violent  pei 
hatred  and  jcaloufy  of  O'Brien.  As  he  advanced  to  B 
ftcr,  he  was  informed  that  the  prince  of  Thomond  had  s 
(JoneJ.  the  liege  of  Limerick,  ajid  leading  his  forces  to  Cs 
had  flrongiy  entrenched  himfelf  in  a  defile,  through  \ 
the  Englidi  were  to  p-afs,  and  there  waited  their  appr 
He  was  foon  witnefs  of  the  iituation  of  the  enemy,  sum 
Kimfclf  uppofed  by  uo  inconfiderablc  aroiyi  pgfted  Xq  « 
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hge  behind  dieir  worlcsi  He  difpofed  his  troops,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  aflauk.  His  Irifli  forces  were  ftruck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  began  to  fufpefl:  the  refolu'tion 
of  their  allies,  who  marched  to  action,  not  with  the  violence 
nd  tumult  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  but  with  the 
calmnefs  of  experienced  and  determined  valour.  The  prince 
of  Offory  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  remonftrate  with 
theEnghfh,  and  to  (hew  them  the  neceffity  of  exerting  therti- 
fdves.  He  bluntly  told  them  that  they  muft  conqu-r  or  be 
dcftroyed;  for  that  they  were  far  from  refuge  or  fupport; 
and  fliould  they  prefume  to  give  Way,  he  and  his  countrymen 
would  inftantly  join  the  enemy*  The  orJy  anfvvet  to  this 
Mcnce  was  a  bold  and" vigorous  onf^t,  which,  thoujh  re- 
ceived with  becoming  fpirit,  was  finally  fuccefsful ;  the  men 
bf  Thomond  were  driven  from  their  entrenchments  with 
^onfiderable  flaughtcr;  and  in  their  flight  fpread  the  utmoft 
terror  and  difmay  though  the  Irifli  of  Munfter.  Q'Brien, 
Wearied  out  by  an  unfuccefsful  conteft,  determined  to  make 
kis  peace,  and  to  this  end  propofed  an  interview  wirh  the 
Englifli  general.  At  the  fame  time  Roderic,  in  puifuance 
of  his  late  treaty,  repaired  to  Raymond,  to  deliver  his  hof- 
.  tages,  and  take  the  oaths  of  fealty ;  fo  that  in  one  day  this 
lord  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  fubmiffions  of  the  king 
of  Connaught,  and  of  the  prince  of  Thomond,  who  renewed 
his  engagements  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  and 
gave  hoftages  as  a  fecurity  for  his  future  allegiance. 

An  unnatural  quarrel  in  the  family  of  Mac  Arthy,  prince 
of  Defmond,  not  unufual  among  the  Irifli  chieftains,  afforded 
\     Raymond  a  fair  occafion  of  continuing  his  progrefs  in  Mun- 
L     fter,  and  added  to  the  honour  he  had  already  acquired.    Cor- 
I     mac,  eldeft  fon  of  this  prince,  had  rifen  in  rebellion  againft 
his  fethcr,  deprived  him  of  his  territory,  and  imprifoncdhim*' 
'     Mac  Arthy%  who  had  fworn  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, reprelented  his  wrongs  to  Raymond,  and  required  his 
protection,  prom'iflng  confiderable  advantages  to  his  general 
and  his  aflbciates,  if,  by  their  afiiftance,  he  fliould  be  reftorc^d 
to  his  dominions.     The  Englifli  knights,  ever  ready  to  en- 
gage in  any  enter  prize  which  promifed  to  enrich  them,  earn- 
eftly  prcflTea  their  kader  to  march  without  delay  to  the  aflift- 
•  tncc  of  this  injured  prince,  and  foon  prevailed.   They  enters 
cd  the  territories  of  Defmond  in  an  hoftile  manner,  ravaging 
and  plundering  without  mercy,  till    Comiac  was  compel- 
led to  ftop  their  progrefs  by  fubmiflion.     His  father  was 
io*inftated  in  his   territories ;  and  to  requite  the  bafencfs 
of  his  fon,-caft  him  into  that  prifon  from  which  he  himfelf 
was  refcued,  and  foon  after  put  him  to  death*    By  this  expe- 
dition Raymond  not  only  fupplied  his  forces  and  the  garrifon 
f/  Limerick  with  provilions,  but  obtaJuwd  frgm  Jj^ac  Arthy 

^O  %  a  valu- 
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a  valuable  grant  of  lands  in  that  part  of  Defmond  callec 
Kerry,  which  he  enjo}'cd  unmolcflcd,  and  tranfmitted  to  hu 
pofterity. 

But  now,  in  the  midft  of  his  fucccf^  he  receives  the  alarm- 
ing intelligence  of  the  death  of  carl  Strongbow,  who  expiree 
in  Dublin  after  a  tedious  indifpofition,  occafioned  by  a  mor 
tification  in  his  foot.  1  he  ficklenefs  of  the  Iriib,  their  rea 
abhorrence  of  their  invaders,  notwiihftanding  their  pretehdet 
fubmiflioris,  and  their  prccipiuition  in  revolting  and  takim 
arms  on  any  extraordinary  emergency,  were  nut  too  wel 
known,  and  made  it  neccilary  for  the  Englifli  government  t( 
keep  this  event  concealed  till  their  forces  were  colledo 
from  the  diftant  quarters  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  left  the  fecre 
fliould  be  difcovercd  by  any  mifcarriage  of  the  letter  whid 
Bafilia  now  fent  to  her  hufband,  it  was  conceived  in  myfte* 
rious  terms.  She  informed  him,  that  her  great  tooth,  whid 
had  afted  fo  long,  was  at  lail  fallen  out,  and  therefore  en 
treated  him  to  return  to  Dublin  with  all  imaginable  fpeed. 

Raymond,  who  pcrfcdlly  undeiftuod  the  meaning  of  thii 
enigmatical  expreflicn,  and  the  importance  c^f  a  cautious  and 
judicious  procedure  on  an  occafion  fo  critical,  returned  in- 
iiantiy  to  Limerick,  and  there  held  a  fccret  coniultation  with 
a  few  fclc(5t  friend?.  It  was  readily  agreed  that  the  death  of 
the  chief  governcjr,  at  a  time  when  the  next  man  in  command 
was  fumnioned  into  Eniiland,  required  an  immediate  atten- 
ti(;n  to  the  peace  and  ftcurity  of  the  Englifh  province ;  and 
that  no  troopft  could  be  fpared  fionj  this  firil  and  neccflary  fer- 
vice.  Ithad  coft  Raymond  much  pains  and  labour  to  gain 
the  city  of  ]-»imerick,  and  it  was  now  peculiarly  mortifying 
lo  find  himfclf  obliged  to  abandon  this  hardly  acquired  coii- 
quclK  But  the  garrifon  co\ild  by  no  mcaiiS  be  left  behindi 
lie  therefore  lent  for  Donald  OMIfIlu  ;  aiul  with  an  aftlAed 
v:\iK'.  and  confidence  acquainted  him,  tliat  by  his  late  fubmit 
fion  he  v/as  become  one  of  tht?  kind's  barons,  and  entitled  tt 
the  confidence  of  his  liege  lord;  and  therefore,  as  a  mark  ol 
diflindtlon  due  to  hi',  c.'iiltc'd  rank,  he  entrufted  him  with  th< 
ciiflody  of  I/imerick,  whiel)  might  give  him  an  occ*afion  o: 
apj)roving  his  attiichniciii^  and  meriting  additional  honour 
and  rcwaids.  The  Jiilh  chieftain  received  this  propo£i 
with  a  fecrct  exu]tation>  concei>lc,il  under  the  ap|)earance  o 
the  moft  profound  humility,  nnd  dutiful  allegiance.  He  wa 
folcmnly  ivvom,  with  the  moil  horrid  iriniiiuilatlon,  to  tak 
cuilody  of  Limerivh  for  the  kinu  cS  Kngland,  and  to  rcftor 
it  peaceably  at  the  roy:il  will  anil  pleasure.  Kavinond  an 
his  troops  pKxfeded  to  evacuatt*  the  tov/n  ;  but  Icarcely  ha 
.  llu  y  pallid  over  one  end  ';f  the  bridge,  when  the  of  her  wi 
bjoken  down;  and  ih'v:y  had  the  morlificution  to  behold  ih 

city 
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«ity,  which  they  had  taken  fuch  pains  to  fortify,  and  fupply 
with  ftores  of  every  kind,  fet  on  fire  in  four  different  quarters 
by  order  of  O'Brien,  who  declared  that  Limerick  Ihould  no 
longer  be  the  neft  of  foreigners.  We  are  told  that  whet 
this  tranfaftion  was  reported  to  king  Henry,  poflibly  in  order 
to  poflefs  him  with  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Raymond ; 
this  prince  too  generous  and  too  wife  to  judge  by  the  event 
obferved,  that  the  firft  gaining  of  Limerick  was  a  noble  cxr 
ploit,  the  recovery  of  it  Aill  nobler ;  but  that  the  only  a£t  of 
wifdDm  was  the  abandoning  their  conqueft  in  this  manner. 

The  obfequies  of  earl  Strongbow,  which  had  been  deferred 
till  the  arrival  of  Raymond,  were  performed  under  the  di- 
reSion  of  this  lord  and  archbifhop  Lawrence,  with  all  due 
iulemnity  and  magnificence.  This  nobleman  was  liberal  and 
courteous  in  his  manners ;  and  what  he  could  not  gain  by 
power,  he  frequently  obtained  by  an  infinuating  addrcfs.  In 
peace  he  was  more  difpofed  to  obey  than  to  govern.  His 
ftate  and  authority  were  referved  for  the  camp,  and  there  fup- 
ported  with  the  utmoft  dignity.  He  was  diffident  of  his  own 
judgment,  cautious  of  propofing  his  own  plans  of  operation ; 
but  in  executing  thofc  of  others,  undaunted  and  vigorous. 
In  battle,  he  was  the  ftandard  on  which  his  foldiers  fixed 
their  eyes ;  and  by  whofe  motions  they  were  determined 
cither  to  advance  or  to  retreat.  His  temper  was  compofe4 
and  uniform ;  not  dejeftcd  by  misfortune,  nor  elated  by  fuc- 
cefsrf 

By  the  death  of  this  earl,  the  Englifh  council  at  Dublin 
were  to  exercife  an  important  power  vefied  in  them  by 
Henry,  that  of  elefting  a  chief  governor,  till  the  king's  plea- 
*furc  (hould  be  known.  Every  circumftance  determined 
them  to  confer  this  office  upon  Raymond,  the  favourite  of 
the  army,  and  the  terror  of  the  Irifli  enemies.  The  king's 
commiffioners.. readily  concurred  in  this  choice,  and  embarked 
in  full  perfuafion  that  they  had  provided  moft  elFedlually  for 
the  interefts  of  their  royal  mafter,  by  leaving  them  to  the 
conduct  and  direction  of  this  lord. 

But  the  jealoufies  of  Henry  were  by  no  means  allayed  by 
the  moft  favourable  reprefentations  which  thefe  commiffioners 
could  make  of  Raymond  and  his  conduct.     He  therefore  de- 
termined to  cntruft  the  government  of  Ireland  to  Willianii 
Ficz- Andelm,  a  nobleman  allied  to  him  by  blood,  and  of  ap- 
proved allegiance.     He  fent  him  into  Ireland  with  a  train  of 
twenty  knights ;  and  at  the  fame  time  John  de  Courcey, 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  and  Milo  de  Cogan,  were  appointed  tq 
attend  the  new  governor,  with  a  train  often  knights  to  each. 
Witb  thefe  emSarked  Vivian,  the  pope's  legate,  and  ^Tich^l^ 

*0  3  Walling- 
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Wallingfcrd,  an  Engliih  ecclefiaftic,  with  the  brief  of  p 
Alexand^T,  lately  granted  td  king  Henry,  in  confinratioi 
his  title  to  the  dominion  of  Ireland,  Y  itz-Andelm  and 
attendants  landed  at  Wexford,  where  Raymond  was  at  h 
to  receive  him  with  the  reverence  due  to  his  commiffion. 
rcfignedhis  Aate  to  the  new  governor,  together  with  the  tov 
hoftages,  and  other  ti  ufts  v/liich  h?  held  for  die  king  by  vii 
of  his  temporaiy  commilToii  j  and  thus  having  aUumed 
reins  of  government,  Fitz-Andelm  began  his  adniinillral 
by  a  ftattly  progrefs  along  the  coaft,  in  order  to  infpsft 
forts  and  cities  immediately  veiled  in  die  king ;  while 
ecclefiaftics  were  on  their  part  adive  in  die  fervice  of  tl 
m^.fter.  An  affembly  of  the  Irifh  clergy  was  convenec 
W  aterford,  in  which  the  brief  lately  granted  by  Alexani 
and  the  bull  of  Adrian,  were  foleninly  promidged,  and 
king's  tide  to  the  fovereign  dorr.inion  of  Ireland  aflerted ; 
declared  in  fonn,  with  dreadful  denunciations  of  the  fevc; 
cenfures  of  the  church,  as:airift  rJl  thofe  who  ihould  impc 
the  grant  made  by  the  holy  fee,  or  refift  the  fovereign  auti 
rity  of  Henry,  thus  conftitutcd  rightfid  lord  of  Ireland. 

The  anibition  and  turbulence  of  Murrou 
A.  D.  1 178.  fen  of  Roderic  O'Connor,  involved  his  fen 
and  province  in  confidcrable  diforder.  In 
▼enge  of  fome  fuppofcd  injury,  or  to  favour  fomc  fedtii 
purpofe,  he  feized  the  opportunity  of  his  fether's  abfence 
a  remote  part  of  his  territory,  ana  invited  Milo  de  CogrJi 
inarch  into  Connaught,  widi  an  aiTurance  of  great  advanta 
from  fuch  an  expedition.'  The  invitation  was  readily  oh 
ed;  and  Milo,  full  of  hopes,  inftantly  coIlc£led  from  Dub 
and  the  adjacent  diftrift,  a  body  of  forty  knights,  two  hi 
dred  horfe,  and  three  hundred  archers,  and  advanced  widi 
moleftation  to  Rofcomrjion.  Here  he  was  joined  by  M 
rough,  his  new  ally,  who  engaged  to  conduft  him  throi 
the  province.  Some  plaufible  pretext  feems  to  have  b 
alledged  by  Milo  for  this  ihcurfion  ;  Tpoffibly  that  of  red 
ing  fome  refraftory  lords,  who  refufea  to  pay  tribute  to 
Englifti  government)  for  he  difpatched  a  mcflenger  to  1 
deric  notifying  his  arrival,  and  fummoning  him,  upon  his 
legiance,  to  join  the  Englifli  forces.  1  he  fummons,  he 
ever,  was  negleftcd ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  dat 
Englifh  adventurers  fought  to  enrich  themfelves  by  plum 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  firft  notice  of  dieir  approadi)  dr 
aWc^y  their  cattle,  (ecrcted  their  valuable  eiFe^s,  and  redu 
the  whole  country  to  a  defert. 

The  monkifh  ;uinalifts  of  Ireland  make  the  moft  afi^ 
complaints  of  th^  deftrudion  of  churche;  by  Ac  Englifl 
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all  their   expeditions.      They  fccm   willing    to   rcprcfcnt 
them  as  a  race  of  favage  barbarinns,  who  fparoJ  nothing 
fecrcd  or  venerable,  and  were  even  pofToiTcd  Arith  ati  hca- 
thenilh  averfion  to  all  religious  houfcs.   But  the  truth  is,  that 
in  Ireland,  every  part  of  which  had  been  a  fccne  of  C(*nftant 
Jioftilities,  it  had  long  been  a  cuftoni  for  the  inhabitants  to 
dcpofitc   provifions   and   cffrfts  of  greater  value,   in   the 
churches,  where  they  lay  focurc,  amidft  all  their  domeftic 
quarnrls,  as  in  a  kina  of  landuary,  which  it  was  deemed  the 
utmoft  impiety  to  violate.     But  the  Englifli  had  no  fuch 
fupcrftitious  (cruples^  and  their  necc/Titics  were  generally 
too  pref&ng  not  to  fcek  provifions  wherever  they  niip;ht  be 
found.    The  churches  they  confidered  as  their  fare  rePjurcej 
and  oppofition  fomctimcs  occafioned  havock  and  devaftatlon 
fer  beyond  their  intention.     To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
Vivian,  the  legate,  procured  an  ordinance  in  a  fynod  hold  in 
Dublin,  that  me  Englifli,  when  engaged  in  any  expedition, 
fhould  have   liberty  to   take   provifions  depolltcd  in   tht 
churches,  provided  they  paid  their  juft  v.\lue. 

But,  in  the  nrefcnt  incurfion  into  C^innaught,  tlie  Trifh 
thcmfelves,  to  deprive  thc'ir  invaders  of  this  refiuirce,  burnt 
down  their  own  churches,  as  th'Mrann.ils  ex|*refi'v»d  it,  in  J^ite 
U  the  foreigners  \  who,  in  the  vexation  of  difappointment, 
could  only  commit  fomc  ufclefs  ravages.     Reduced  to  tlie 
utmoft  diitrefs  for  fubfiftence  in  an  enemy's  country,  left  by 
Aoderic  to  encounter  ;dl  the  co.ifLciuenccs  of  their  precipita- 
tion, and  threatened  with  a  formidable  attack  from  the  unittnl 
forces  of  Connaught  and  Munfter,  they  bad  no  meafurc  to 
purfuc,  but  that  of  a  mortifying  and  diigraceful  retreat.     In 
this  they  were  obliged  to  fuftani  the  repeated  aflaults  oi  the 
Connacians  ;  but  at  length  regain;:d  their  quarters  at  Dub- 
lin, though  not  without  confiderablc  lofs,  leaving  their  ally 
Murrougp,  to  the  rcfentmcnt  of  liis  countrymen,  who  fen- 
tenced  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  owii  father,  to  have 
his  cjres  put  out  for  his  pra6lices  with  the  £n|-;liih,  and  hit 
encouragement  of  their  invafion. 

The  imperfedl  and  jejune  accounts  which  rrm.ii'n  of  tht 
local  diflfcntions  and  provincial  contcfts  in  Irelatv.l,  at  this 
period^  give  a  {h^Kkini;  idea  of  the  ftate  of  this  unhiippy 
Countr}^.  Defmond  and  Thomond  in  the  fv)uih«Tn  province 
were  diftraftcd  by  the  jcaloufies  of  contending  chi'  ft,  and 
the  whole  land  waftod  by  unnatural  and  bloody  quarrels. 
Treachery  and  murder  were  revenged  by  treachv'iy  and  jnur- 
dcr,  fo  as  to  perpetuate  a  fiiccjlfion  of  oui rages  th/  moft  hor- 
rid and  difgraceful  to  hu»nanity.  The  northern  province 
was  a fccac  of  like  enormities,  though  the  new  it^n^Iifli  i-t- 
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tiers,  who  wpre  confidered  as  a  common  enemy,  fliould  ha 
forced  the  natives  to  mutual  union.  A  young  prince  of  t 
Hi-Nial  race,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  rights  of  that  fami 
fell  be  the  hand  of  a  rival  lord;  this  rival  was  killed  in  i 
venge ;  the  partilans  on  each  fide,  as  the  fevcral  powers  pi 
vailed,  were  butchered  with  every  circumftahce  of  triumj 
knt  barbarity.  In  Conpaught,  ttie  blinded  fon  of  Rode 
\ras  refcued  from  prifon  by  his  partifans,  and  the  flame| 
diffention  re-kindled*  Nof  were  thelrilE  toparchsin  Le 
fter  more  pcjiceable,  or  lefs  barbarous  in  their  conteih,  , 
were  equally  ftrangers  to  the  nobler  virtues  of  luiinani 
Nor  was  religion,  in  the  form  it  then  aflumed,  calculated 
applied  to  relrraln  their  violences,  or  to  fubdue  their  bri 
paffions.  An  efFeftual  conqueft,  and  general  fuhje<!iron 
the  whole  ifland  to  one  reafonable  aiid  equitable' goverrime 
tnuft  have  proved  a  fingular  bleffing  to  thefe  unhappy  peof 
But  Providence  was  pleafed  to  ordain,  that  their  enorn.il 
fhould  continue  much  longer  to  prove  their  own  fev 
pujiiflinient. 
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Title  of  L^rd  of  Ireland  given  to  John — Origin  of 
Scottijh  invajion — Edward  Bruce  invited  into  Ireland 
the  Northern  Chieftains — Landing  of  the  ScotS'-^Edwt 
Bruce  is  crowned  Kinz  of  Ireland  at  Dundalk'^He 
duces  Carrie kfergu's — Affociation  of  the  Englijh  L/nd, 
Battle  of  Jthunree — Tl)e  Capital  threatened  by  Brud 
Preparations  again  ft  him — Diflreffe%  of  the  ScotS'^P 
cipitaiion  of  BnUe^i  who  is  defeated  and  (lain — Mifert 
' Qonfcqucnces  qf  the  Scottijh  War* 

HENRY  gave  the  title  of  lord  of  Ire- 
land to  his  fon  John,  who  went  over  A.  D.  1 1 
in  perfon  to  that  country,;  but  John  and  his 
giddy  Norman  courtiers  made  a  very  ill  ufe  of  their  pov 
and  rendered  themfelves  hateful  to  the  frifh ;  who  were  otl 
wife  very  well  di(pofed  towards  the  Ertglifti,  Richard  I.  ' 
^00  much  taken  lip  with  the  crufades  to  pay  any  great  rea 
to  the  aft'airs  of  Ireland ;  but  king  John,  after  his  acc^ 
made  vnends  for  his  former  feehaviour  towards'  the  Ir 
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jE(2avefton,  the  famous  favourite  of  Edward  II.  acqiiircd  great 
/credit  while  he  adrd  :is  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  but  the  fuc* 
,Qc/Irs  of  the  Scotch  king,  Hobf.rt  JJrucc,  had  almoll  proved 
/•Ual  to  the  Enijlilh  ii)tt:rc(l  in  trclaiul,  and  fuj^gefted  to  tho 
1^'iib  the  idea  o?  transferring  their  allegiance  from  the  kingfi 
Qf  Engl:md  to  Edward  Brucci  king  Robert's  brother  ♦. 
Of  thisi  prince's  invafionof  Ireland,  where  he  gave  repeated 
dcfcau  to  the  Kngliih  governors  and  armies,  whilil  he  was 
fupprted  by  his  brotl^er  in  perfon,  I  (hall  here  give  a  brief 
account. 

The  dotpinlon  gained  over  Scotland  by  Edward  I.  tht 
moU  diftinguifhed  acquifition  of  his  illuftrious  reign,  had 
been  exercifed  by  this  auftere  prince  with   that  fcveritv, 
Y^hlch  hadencd  tnc  revolt  of  a  ipiritcd  and  warlike  people* 
Not  yet  biokcn  by  the. ill  fucccft  of  If^allaa  and  exafperatcd 
at  the  ignominious  execution  of  this  their  renowned  partifan> 
they  were  irnpatient  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  Knglifh  govern-* 
mcnt,  apd  ibut>d  a  ;iew  and  more  fortunate  leader  in  Robert 
pruce,  ion  to  ^hat  Robert  who  had  Uecn  competitor  for  thek 
^rown.    The  ardour  of  this  young  champion  had  jufl  re- 
reived  the  mortifjcation  of  a  angle  defeat  i  when  the  death 
uf  Kdward,  in  that  critical  moment  when  Scotland  was  to  be 
Vvorwhclmed  by  a  numerous  army,  converted  bis  precipitate 
r'cvolt  into  a  judicious  and  well-dirc<Sled  effort  for  the  de- 
liverance of  his  country.     He  iflued  from  the  Wcftern  Ifles, 
yvluthcr  he  had  been  driven  by  his  misfortunes,  and  foon  be« 
pmc  a  terror  to  his  enemies.     Edward  U.  purfued  the  me- 
thod dii^tatcd  by  his  indolence  and  weakiiefs,  and  to  (lop  his 
prD^rrcft,  etrtered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scottifh  prince, 
>vhich  w.r.  tranfa<fled  in  Irelanu  by  the  carl  of  Uliler,  and 
endnl  ill  a  truce,  which  afforded  Robert  a  favourable  interval 
for  cunk>li(Iating  his  power.     This  truce  was  foon  Violated; 
War  recommenced;   and  the  contefl  was  finally  decided  in 
/«ivour  of  the'gallai^t  Br^cc  by  th^  yi(5iory  of  Bannock** 
bourn. 

The  fuccefsful  progreft  of  this  young  warrior,  and  his  vict 
.torious  acquifition  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  were  events  by 
no  means  unnoticed  in  Ircluid.  'I'hey  were  heard  witn 
Wonder  and  delight  by  thofc  natives  who  confidered  thcm- 
felves  allied  in  coiifanguinity  to  the  Albanian  Scots  f,  as  the^ 
Were  flyled,  and  by  confequcncc?  peculiarly  interettcd  in  their  ' 
fortunes.  'I'he^  del'pifcd  the  wcaknefs  of  tne  Englilh  prince: 
put  were  mortified  at  thu  refledtion,  that  they  alone  had  not 
fsixed  the  advantage  of  a  contemptible  and  indolent  rcitrn  in 
pgland  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  which  had  fo  long  and  lo  fe« 
jmlyupprcflcd  them.  The  p)iicftaias  of  Ulfter  in  pjirticular, 
t  Pr.  Lcliipd  I  Forduju 
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grew  impatient  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  prefent  ftatc  of 
Britain ;  and  as  their  fituation  made  it  eaHer  to  hold  a  cor-* 
refjx)ndence  with  Scotland,  they  addrcfTed  themfelves  to 
Robert  Bruce,  who  ftill  purfucd  his  advantage,  and  ravaged 
the  northern  parts  of  England  without  controul.  They  pa- 
thetically reprefented  the  diftrcffes  of  their  country;  enlarg- 
ed on  the  injuries  they  had  fuftained ;  painted  the  infolence 
and  oppreiBon  of  their  invaders  in  the  moft  ofFenfive  colours; 
entreating  his  afliftance  for  an  unhappy  people,  brethren  and 
kinfmen  to  the  Scots,  who  wanted  but  fuch  a  leader  to  exe- 
cute their  vengeance  upon  the  common  enemy ;  and  who, 
rather  than  languifli  under  their  prefent  miferies,  were  ready 
to  receive  a  fovere'gn  from  Scotland  and  pay  due  allegiance 
to  a  prince  who  had  valour  to  refcue  them  from  flavery,  and 
equity  to  receive  and  treat  them  ais  his  fubje£b. 

The  genius  of  Robert  was  naturally  formed  for  bold  and 
adventurous  enterprizes ;  and  fuccefs  had  inflamed  the  am- 
bition of  his  youth.    Edward  his  brother  had  attended  him 
in  all  his  fortunes,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  vigour  and  in* 
trepidity.     Scarcely  had  Robert  been  inveffed  with  the  rova/ 
dignity  of  Scotland,  when  this  afpiring  young  lord  boldly  ac- 
manded,  as  the  juft  reward  of  his  fer vices,  to  be  admitted  to 
an  equal  fhare  in  his  authority.     A  requifition  evidently 
didated  by  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  fpirit,  was  juftly  alarm- 
ing to  a  prince  fcarcely  confirmed  in  his  throne,  and  fenfible 
of  the  dreadful  confequence  of  any  civil  commotion  or  infur- 
redion.    Edward  was  for  the  prefent  apparently  £itisfied  widi 
being  declared  and  recognized  heir  apparent  to  the  crown. 
But  Robert,  wifely  conhdering  the  neceffity  of  finding  em- 
ployment for  the  aftive  temper  of  his  brother,  prefented  to 
his  ambition  ^e  flattering  profpefl  of  a  new  kingdom; 
urged  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  prefent  difpofition  of  die 
Irifh  lords,  and  afTured  him  of  fuch  effectual  fupport  as  could 
not  f<iil  to  extefrminate  his  rivals,  and  feat  him  on  the  throne 
of  Ireland.     Edward  was  tranfported  at  this  overture,  and  at 
once  coufented  to  the  enterprize.     The  chieftains  of  Ulftcr 
were  aiTured  that  this  lord  fhould  fpeedily  be  fent  to  their  de- 
liverance with  a  confiderable  force.    The  intelligence  was 
fpread  through  their  province,  every  where  received  wiA 
joy,  and  the  way  prepared  for  a  dangerous  and  extenfive  iiH 
furrcvSiion. 

The  impatience  of  young  Edward  •  is  faid  to  have  driven 
him  to  a  precipitate  and  injudicious  attempt  upon  the  north- 
ern coafl  of  Ireland,  before  a  fufHcient  force  could  be  pro- 
vided for  his  enterprize,  or  his  Irifh  partifans  prepared  to 
fleclare  in  favour  of  his  caufe.    The  attempt^  which  wis 
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tpetAMy  repelled,  fliould  havfc  given  the  alarm  to  an  adlive 
and  vigilant  government:  and  lord  Edmund  Biitleri  now 
deputy  to  the  king  of  EngWnd,  aftually  proceeded  to  take 
meamrcs  for  the  defence  and  fccurity  of  the  realm.  But  the 
perpetual  remonfi  ranees  made  to  the  king  of  the  partial  and 
irregular  adminiftration  of  jiifbicc,  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Englifh,  and  the  other  manifold  difordcrt  of  Ireland,  in-' 
duced  him  to  commiflion  John  de  Hoihom,  a  clergyman  in 
whom  he  placed  peculiar  confidence,  to  confer  with  the 
great  lords  on  the  ftatc  and  circumftanccs  of 
this  kingdom.  By  his  advice,  as  well  as  that  A.D.  1314. 
of  fome  of  the  great  officers  of  flate,  Richard 
•arl  of  Ulfter,  the  lords  Edmund  Butler  and  Theobjild  do 
Verdun,  noblemen  of  diftinguilhcd  eminence,  and  whofe 
prefence  in  Ireland  was  abfolutdy  neceflary  upon  aify  critical 
©r  alarming  emergency,  were  fummonea  to  parliament  in 
England,  to  treat,  as  it  exprefl'od  in  the  writ,  whh  the  king, 
his  prelates,  and  nobles,  about  the  afHiirs  of  Ireland,  and 
other  of  the  king^s  arduous  and  urgent  concerns*  Happily 
they  returned  early  in  the  enfuini';  IjirlYig:  and  we  find  lord 
Edmund  Butler,  the  chancellor,  and  the  treafurer  of  Ireland, 
inftrudted  to  deliver  the  rcfult  of  their  deliberation,  not  only 
'  to  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  magiftrates,  but  to  the  principal 
chieftains  of  the  Irifli  race;  whom  the  king  direfts  to  giye 
due  cre'dence  to  his  commiffioncrs,  and  to  affift  in  executing 
the  fchemes  devifed  for  the  general  intereft,  little  fufpefting 
the  inveterate  averfion  harboured  by  thefe  chieftains,  or  tho 
peftilent  defigns  now  ripening  for  execution. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  lord  Ed- 
ward  Bruce  appeared  on   the  north   eaftern    A.D.  13 15, 
coaft  of  Ireland,  and,  from  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  barks,  landed  fix  thoufand  hardy  Scots,  to  nfTert  his 
claim  to  the  fovereignty  of  this  kingdom.     The  Irifh  lords 
of  Ulfter  who  had  invited  and  encouraged  him  to  this-enter- 

Srize,  were  now  prepared  to  receive  their  new  monarch, 
ocked  with  eagernefs  to  his  ftandard,  bound  themfclves  by 
folemn  treatv  to  his  fervice,  delivered  their  hoftages,  and 
marched  uncler  his  command  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
the  common  enemy.  The  barbarous  policy  of  the  Scot, 
which  obliged  him  to  ftrike  terror  into  all  his  opponents, 
and  the  defperate  refentmcnt  of  the  Irilh,  confpired  to  mark 
their  progrefs  by  defolation  and  carnage.  The  Englifh  fet- 
Icrs  of  the  north  were  butchered  without  mercy,  or  driven 
from  their  feireft  poljcffions  in  a  moment;  their  caftles 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  their  towns  fct  on  fire.  Dun- 
(Jalk,  Atherdec,  and  other  places  of  lefs  note,  fdt  the  utm^ft 
fwvy  of  thefc  mercilcfs  ravagcrs  j  the  fame  of  whofc  progreft 
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foon  reached  the  mod  difbnt  quarters  of  the  ifland,  and  was 
received  with  triumph  and  exultation  by  all  the  enemies  of 
Knglifh  government,  though  the  wcftern  and  fouthern  chief- 
Cains  had  not  as  yet  taken  arms  in  favour  of  the  Scottifli 
prince. 

The  Engllfli  lords  who  ftiould  have  oppofed  this  danger- 
ous invadon,  were  neither  cordially  united  by  their  common 
danger,  nor  duly  prepar*  d  to  repel  it.  Richard  carl  of 
Ulfter,  indeed,  rofe  up  with  fuch  forces  as  he  could  coUefl, 
in  defence  of  his  poiicfllons.  He  ftimmoned  his  vailliis  to 
attend  him  at  Rolcommon  ;  from  whence  marching  to  Ath- 
lone,  he  was  here  joined  by  Fedlin  (J'Connor,  the  Irifh 
prince  of  Connaught,  with  his  provincirtl  troops.  So  that, 
ifluing  forth  through  the  territory  of  iMcath,  he  entered  the 
northern  province,  wafting  and  dcfolating  the  diftri(£ls  which 
he  traverfed,  to  fuppiv  thv*  necefri(ics  of  his  army.  Butler, 
the  lord  deputy,  at  the  fame  time,  exerted  his  iiiligcncc  to 
coUeft  the  troops  of  Lcinfler,  and  joined  the  earl  with  a 
confiderablc  reinforcement.  But  Richard^  whof':  d.-'dinint; 
vigour  was  fupplicd  by  a  proud  and  jnipcrio'i^  fpirit,  and  who 
bad  been  accuilomed  to  treat  the  king's  vicci'^ciciir  as  liis  in- 
ferior, difdained  this  afliilance,  declared  that  his  own  troops 
were  more  than  fufficic^t  to  repd  the  Scot'*,  and  j)unilh 
their  adherents ;  advifmg  the  deputy  to  return  to  the  feat  of 
government,  and  confme  his  attention  to  the  fccurity  of 
i*et4)flcr.  Ix)rd  Edmund*  readily  acquicfcod  ;  and  the  coii- 
du<it  of  this  war  was  cntrufted  folely  to  earl  Richard. 

Hut  the  proffcution  of  the  war  by  no  means  correfponded 
with  his  mac;iiiticent  promifes ;  and  the  operations  on  both 
lides  were  indeed  neceifarily  retarded  by  a  leafon  of  remark- 
nbic  dearth  and  diitivfs,  which  had  been  felt  through  all  the 
Britifh  iilnnds.  i^ruce  in  the  firft  ardour  of  fuccels  had  ad- 
\ajiced  into  the  county  of  I.outh.  The  carl  followed;  but 
without  coniing  to  a  dccifive  a^l^ion,  fkirmifhed  with  the 
c^icmy.  iiruce  thus  haralfed,  and  opprefled  bv  intolerable 
frarcity  of  provifions,  followed  the  advice  X)f  his  chief  aflb- 
c.iite,  0*Nial  of  I'irowen,  and  retreated  into  Ulfter* 
The  earl  purfued  *,  and  we  are  told,  that  after  fome  inconfi- 
d»'rablc  adlions,  a  general  battle  was  fought  near  Colerain, 
which  ended  in  the  difcomfiture  of  Richard.  However  this 
may  be,  thf^  advantage  could  not  be  effedtually  improved^ 
nor  was  the  e;irl  prevented  from  carrying  on  the  war, 
Bruce  was  therefore  obliged  to  recur  to  artifice  and  fccret 
Tietrociation,  in  order  to  weaken  and  divide  the  forces  of  hia 
enemy. 

I'cdlim,  the  Irifti  prince  of  Connaught*,  who  had  united 

f  (Jaitiucu. 
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Hrith  the  carl  of  Ulfter,  was  a  youth  of  about  fwenty-two- 
years,  .diftinguifhed  by  a  military  genius,  fpirited,  and  inex- 
perienced.    His  prefent  connexion  had  been  formed  merely 
to  fecure  his  provincial  intercds,  and  ta  (^efend  him  againft 
thic  attempts  of  faftious  rivals.     The  flattering  idea  of  glory, 
and  thd  pride  of  anceftry,  v/erd  ftill  predomirtant  in  his  mind^ 
and  rendered  him  a  proper  objeft  for  the  artifice  of  Bruce. 
'*-£"o  him  the  Scottifli  prince  lecretly  applied  5  he  reprefented 
Kis  prefent  union  as  highly  difhonourablc  to  his  ftation,  and 
i Injurious  to  his  country;  he  reminded  him  of  the  power  and 
f>oflefEons  which  his  anceftors  had  enjoyed,  before  the  ufur- 
I>ation  of  the  Englifli  had  confined  the  princelv  family  of 
Cl^onnaught  within  the  narrowed  and  moft  inglorious  limits: 
He  entreated  him  no  longer  to  turn  his  arms  inconflderately 
againft  thofe  who  were  come  to  deliver  him  and  his  country- 
rnen  from  oppreflion  and  ufurpation ;  promrfing  to  reinftate 
liim  in  the  province  of  Connaught  in  as  ample  a  manner  as 
any  of  his  moft  diftinguiihed  predeccflbrs  had  enjoyed  it, 
provided  he  would  defert  the  Englifli  intereft,  and  unite  with 
his  northern  fricn^is,  as  foon  as  it  could  be  effedled  with 
iafety  to,himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the  common  caufe. 

The  young  Irifli  prince  liftened  to  thcfe  overtures  with 

«agerne(s,  and  foon  found  mofe  than  a  plaufible  pretence  to 

I         detach  himfelf  from  the  earl  of  Ulfter.     His  abfence  from 

iis  own  territory  had  produced  the  eft'edl  ufually  experienced 

by  the  Irifli  toparchs  \  and  encouraged  Roderic,  one  of  his 

^^(Sious  kinfmen,  to  endeavour  to  fupplant  him.     The  parti- 

^'^as  of  this  leader  were  colledled ;    his  opponents   readily 

fubdued ;  and  thus  feizing  the  Irifh  diftrldt  of  Connaught, 

'^c  entered  int*  a  negociation  with  EJward  Bruce,  prominng 

^^  expel  the  Englim  from  the  whole  province,  if  he  were 

Acknowledged  as  the  rightful  prince^  and  fupported  in  the 

'honours  and  poffbflions  he  had  acquired*    Bruce  readily  acr 

^^pted  his  fervices,  and  received  him  as  his  ally  ;   reprefcnt* 

^'^g  at  the  fame  time  the  extreme  folly  and  danger  of  divifion, 

^^^treating  him  to  leave  the  pofll-flions  of  Fedlim  unmolefted, 

^nd  to  fuTpend  the  difcuffioii  of  all  particular  claims  and  pre- 

^^xifions,  till  the  common  enemy  fhould  be  firft  fubdued, 

^^d  the  reftoration  of  general  peace  allow  them  to  be  decided 

"With  due  temper  and  propriety. 

Roderic,  little  influenced  by  this  counfel,  continued  to 

augment  his  forces^  to  harafs  the  parti  fans  of  his  rival,  to 

raze  and  burn  down  their  towns,  until  he  had  obliged  the  fe- 

L         vcral  fefts  to  acknowledge  his  fovercignty,  and  to  give  hof- 

I         tagcs  for  their  faithful  attachment  to  his  intereft;  fo  that 

V        Fedlim  was  obliged  to  propofe  to  the  earl  of  Ulfter,  to 

1        Biarch  with  his  whole  army  into  Connaught  to  expel  this 

I  3.  injurious 
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injurious  ufurpcr.     AIthoup:h  the  northern  enemy  urare  t6# 
formidabL  to  permit  the  carl  to  comply  with  this  overture^ 

Ict  he  could  not,  with  any  appearance  of  equity,  detain  the 
riih  chic  lain  from  his  inimcdiate  intcreds.  Fcdlim  was 
difmilLJ  wi::i  his  proviiiciais,  amufmg  the  earl  with  flatter** 
in'^  ailiiraiiccs  of  an  immediate  return,  when  the  diforders  of 
his  territory  ihouKl  bo  once  compofcd.  Rut  the  I  riih  prince 
was  fi)on  coiwinc  :i  that  the  progrcfs  of  his  rival  had  been 
too  l<>ne  ncgk'^HLd,  and  that  his  power  was  now  too  firmly 
eftabliih-.'d.  'f'hc  northerji  Irilh,  unacquainted  with  his  fc« 
cret  tranfatflir'iis  vvith  Bruce,  and  regarding  him  as  a  peT- 
tilent  enemy,  har.tflcd  him  inccflimtly  through  his  whole 
march  ;  and  no  A>^ner  had  he  reached  a  place  of  fafcty,  than 
he  had  the  mortification  to  Hnd  it  ncceifary  to  difmifs  his 
weakened  and  difpiritt-d  fbilowcrs. 

He  wis  foot!  tollov.cd  iiuo  Connaught  by  the  earl  of  UI- 
fter  and  the  rnininiiu^  part  of  his  .irn)y.     This  difmembered 
body  had  been  obli  ^d  to  retire  biibre  the  northern  and 
Scotcifli  forces :  nor  could  tlie  leadv-r  fecurc  his  retreat  with^ 
out  cojlfuicrablc  lois.     As  the  general  diltrefs  of  famine  pre- 
Yented  Bruce  from  pu!ruing  his  advantage,  after  fome  inef- 
fectual progrcfs,  he  ag.an  retired ;  and  as  the  forces  raifcd  by 
the  Englifh  governni.nr  ih.ired'in  this  diftrcfs,  he  remained 
in  Uliler  unmol(.'();wJ,  airuining  the  parade  of  rovalty,  holding 
his  courts  of  judicature,  und  ..flvding  all  the  uatc  and  bufw 
nefs  of  a  fovereii^r^  till  m*//  incidents  enabled  him  to  adta 
more  vi. porous  and  important  part. 

On  the  arriviil  of  thvt  eiul  of  IJlftcr  in  Connaught,  the 
party  which  cfpi/ulVd   tl:'.'  ciufe  of  Fcdlim  immediately  aC* 
l'cmbl;cl  in  full  CMifidence  that  their  chieftain  would  now  re- 
ceive cfFeiSiual  I'ljpport.     lint  the  (liattercd  remains  of  a  dif« 
gr:iceu  and  difccnn tiled  :irr..y  could  but  enable  them  to  make 
M  prediJtory  war  upon  their  iMitagonift,  and  to  aggravate  the 
diilreflis  i.>i  the  j^ri)vince,  alreaJy  worn  out  by  peililcnce  and 
famine;  till  th:'  arrival  of  Sir  John  I]erminL>;ham)  a  valiant 
and  dilting'.iilhed  commander,  with  a  feleCt  body  of  Englifli 
forces,  ena])led   I'cdlim  to  niuet  his  rival  in  the  field.     An 
eng.. icemen t<,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  death  of 
Roderii ,  reinfrated  I'\'dlim  in  his  poflefHons,  as  well  as  in 
the  digniiv  of  an  Irifh  prince:  and  as  gratitude  had  no  place 
in  his  mind,  t!ie  very  firll  ufe  made  of  his  re*cflablifliment| 
was  to  4u:cl.iu'  I  pc:dy  and  zealoufly  in  favour  of  the  Scottifh 
intereft,  .1:1.!  to  «Ta»v  the  fword  a^ainft  his  deliverers.     The 
cxampK*  \v.:s  iiiilantly  followed   by  O'liricn  of  l^bomoi^d, 
and  other  iiifn  cLit  ii.iiiis  of  MunKer  and  Meath.     Induf* 
trious   nL't-n.*;   WvT ;   cvejv  where  employed  to  foment  the 
fpirit  oi  iufurrcCiiun.     '1  lie  clergy  extolled  Bruce  as  the 
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]^roteAor  and  deliverer  of  their  country  y  inveighed  bitterljf^ 
a^ainft  the  Engliih  government,  and  exhorted  the  ignorant 
laity  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  enemies  of  the  church  and 
the  oppreiTors  of  the  people.  To  improve  thefe  favourable 
impreffions,  Edward  Bruce  was  folemnly  crowned  at  Dun- 
dalle.  To  enable  him  to  fupport  his  oignity,  his  brother 
Robert  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  powerful  armys  and  al- 
though the  general  dearth  and  fe verity  of  the  feafon  obliged 
him  to  return  before  he  could  perform  any  diftinzuiflaed  ler* 
vice,  yet  that  part  of  his  forces  which  he  left  behind,  hint 
^vas  no  inconftderable  reinforcement  to  his  brother;  and  was 
ft  ill  further  increafed  by  a  conflux  of  difcon  tented  Irifli,  to- 

Sither  with  numbers  ot  degenerate  Englifh,  and  among  theiTe 
e  Lacies  and  their  numerous  followers.    The  town  of 
CJarrickfergus,  which  had  long  fupported  the  mofl  vigorous 
faults  of  tne  Scottifh  troops,  and  patiently  endured  the  moft 
affii£ling  want  and  diftrefs,  now  furrendcred  to  Bruce ;  who, 
quitting  his  defolated  quarters  in  the  remoter  diftridls  of 
tllfter,  marched  fouthward  with  a  barbarous  army,  inflamed 
to  madnefs  by  the  violent  cravings  of  nature,  and  prepared 
to  glut  their  frantic  malice  and  allay  the  rage  of  hunger  by 
the  bloodied:  hoftilities  and  moft  ruthlefs  depredations. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Engliih  lords,  alarmed  at  the  danger 
«f  their  own  lands  and  poflcflions,  as  well  as  that  of  th^ 
realm,  proceeded  to  the  moft  eflfcftual  meafurcs  in  tlicir 
power  to  repel  the  inyafions  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened, both  from  Connaught  and  from  Ulftcr.  Amidft  the 
treacherous  revolts 'of  many  Englifli  fubjedts,  and  fome  of 
confiderable  note,  the  allegiance  of  all  became  in  fome  dc- 
{rce  fufpicious*.  Several  of  the  moft  diftinguiihcd  lords 
iad  therefore  entered  into  an  aflbciation  to  fupport  the  intc- 
refts  of  king  Edward  with  their  livps  and  fortunes,  and  gave 
koftages  to  Hotham,  his  commiflioner,  as  a  furety  for  their 
fcith  and  allegiance.  To  enliven  and  propagate  this  fpirit  of 
loyaltv,  the  royal  favour  was  extended  to  the  moft  deierving 
^d  diftinguiflbed  among  them.  John  Fit^-l^homas,  baron 
9f  OThaly,  was  created  earl  of  Kildare:  lord  Edmond  But- 
ler received  the  title  of  earl  of  Carrick.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Wjblc  houfes  of  Defmond  and  Kildare  t  exerted  themfclves 
with  particular  vigour,  and  took  a  principal  part  in  the  con- 
^uft  of  the  war  and  the  provifions  neceflary  for  the  public 
•fefence.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  made  fuch  preparations 
*  Were  in  their  power,  to  repel  the  irruptions  of  the  Scots, 
^  army  was  detached  into  Connaught,  under  the  command 
•f  William  de  Burgho,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Ulfter,  and 
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Richard  de  Birmingham,  to  chaftife  the  infolence  of  fed 
O'Connor.  This  chieftain  had  feconded  the  efforts  of  ] 
ward  Bruce,  by  many  fpirited  irruptions  on  the  Englifh  : 
tlements.  Stephen  of  E*eter,  MiJo  Cogan,  William  P 
dergaft,  John  Staunton,  and  other  gallant  knights,  had  b 
furprifed  and  flain  in  his'  incurfions.  But  he  ibon  found  hi 
ielf  encountered  by  an  army  which  required  all  his  po^ 
and  vigour  to  withftand.  His  forces  were  colleded ;  a 
with  the  ipirit  of  a  warlike  young  chieftain,  he  marcl 
againil  his  formidable  invaders;  The  contending  pan 
met  near  the  town  of  Athunrec,  where  a  defperate  enga 
ment  was  at  length  determined  in  favour  cf  the  Engl 
army ;  and  Fedlim  ended  his  fhort  career  by  falling  in  i 
field  of  battle.  The  lofs  of  the  Iriih  in  this  adiion  is  m: 
nined  to  eleht  thoufand  men^  And  the  number  was  certa 
ly  confiderable  ;  for  even  the  Irilh  writers  declare,  that 
engagement  h^Ki  ever  been  fo  bloody  and  fb  decifive  from 
time  of  the  firft  Englifli  invafion. 

The  fall  of  his  Irifh  confederate  of  Connaught  (cemed 
have  little  influence  on  the  operations  of  Edward  Bruc 
who  proceeded  in  his  enterprize,  and  continued  his  dcfln 
tive  progrefs,  without  reftraint  or  mol citation,  to  the  v« 
walls  of  Dublin*.  Hither  the  earl  of  Ulftcr  had  retin 
and  in  this  time  of  fear  ajid  fufpicion,  his  former  inacHve  a 
inglorious  conduct  added  to  tht:  circumftance  of  his  fif 
being  married  to  Robert  king  of  Scotland,  raifed  fuch  app; 
henlions  of  his  fccret  difloyaltV)  that  thj  chief  magiflrate 
the  city  feized  and  imprifoned  him ;  nor  could  all  the  autli 
rity  of  Englifh  government  iEiimediately  effect  his  enlarj 
ment.  Bruce  was  now  at  hand,  to  incrcafe  the  terror  a 
confternation  of  the  citizens.  Tliev  fct  fire  to  the  fubui 
with  fuch  precipitation,  that  their  cathedral  did  not  cfca 
the  fury  of  the  flames;  and  retiring  wirhin  their  wails  ma 
fuch  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  that  the  Scott: 
prince  deemed  it  expcrdicnt  to  turn  afide  towards  the  ter 
tory  of  Kildare  ;  through  v/hich  he  marched  with  the  mi 
terrifying  execution,  uiidcr  the  direction  of  Waller  dciLa^ 
who  had,  but  juft  no-A',  {oVdxnnVf  difavcwcd  all  connecti 
with  the  Scot,  and  renc.vcd  hi.-*  oath  of  aikrgiance  to  I 
crov/n  of  England*  He  traverll-d  the  territory  of  Oflbi 
penetrated  intoMunfter,  and  continued  ins  ravages  not  lik< 
g:illant  conqueror,  but'a  bva  jc,  driven  on  furioufly  by  hum 
and  iKceffiry. 

In  this  time  of  dif^rcfs  and  confufion,  the  friends  cf  En 
liib  :'OVefnnieMt  abandoned  to  their  own  rcfources,  ui  an  e 
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huffed  country,  furrounded  bv  Tecret  enemies,  and  every 
where  harafled  by  petty  depre^tions,  could  not  without  the 
utnioft  difficulty  collect  a  force  fufficient  to  ftop  the  progreft 
of  the  Scot.  An  army  faid  to  confift  of  thirty^  thoufand,  in- 
cluding a  vaft  nutliber  of  irregiilar,  unprovided,  and  ineffec- 
tive men,  was  at  length  aflembled  at  Kilkenny.  The  Ge- 
^dines,  who  had  now  forgotten  all  their  private  jealouHes 
ind  crontefts  with  other  noMe  faniilies,  prepared  to  march  out 
i^ nil  the  ravazer,  when  intelligence  arrived^  that  Ro^er 
wortrimer  of  Wigmore,  a  nobleman  who,  in  right  of  nis 
jnfe,  claimed  large  pofTeffions  in  Meath,  and  who  is  faid  by 
bene  hiftorians  to  have  already  taken  a  part  in  the  prdent 
K^ar^  and  to  have  been  defeated  by  Bruce,  had  arrived  at 
Voughal,  with  a  train  of  about  forty  knights  and  their  at- 
^endajits,  to  take  upon  him  the  adminiftradon  of  govern-* 
tnetit ;  and  was  on  his  march  to  join  the  main  body*  The 
notions  of  his  enemies  were  not  unknown  to  Bruce ;  who, 
confeious  of  his  own  real  weaknefs,  determined  to  avoid  an 
^agemen^  His  only  refource  was  to  lead  his  haraflc^' 
irmy  back  to  Ulfter.  By  forced  marches  they  arrived  in 
^Icath,  u  imolefted ;  and  halting  for  fome  days  in  the  neigh-* 
l>oarhood  of  Trim,  from  thence  proceeded  to  their  northern 
luartcrs. 

The  Englifh  forces  were  unable  to  purfue  die  enemy 
through  a  defolated  country  to  a  remote  comer  of  the  iflana. 
The  new  governor  therefore  difmiflled  his  army,  repaired  to 
Dublin,  convened  the  nobles  to  deliberate  on  the  meafures 
neceflary  to  be  taken, -and,  with  their  concurrence,  prevailed 
on  the  nugiftracy  to  releafe  the  earl  of  Ulfter  from  his  con- 
finement.    Thence  proceeding  to  Meath,  he  endeavoured  to 
cooipofe  the  diforders  of  this  diftriA,  and  particularly  to  re- 
dace  the  proud  and  rebellious  family  of  de  Lacey.     They 
were  formerly  fummoned  to  appear  and  defend  themfelves 
againft  a  charge  of  a  treafonable  intercourfe  with  the  king's 
enemies.  .  But  inftcad  of  abiding  a  judicial  examination,  they 
treated  the  fummons  as  an  indignity  to  their  grandeur,  and 
flew  the  meflcnger  by  whom  it  was  delivered.     To  revenge 
this  outrage,  their  lands  were  invaded,  ravaged,  and  feized, 
and  they  themfelves  driven  for  (helter  into  Connaught,  where 
rhey  waited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  unite  once  more  with 
their  Scottifh  ally. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  gavernor  was  now  to  re- 
prefs  the  Irifh  infurgcnts  of  Leinftef,  to  regulate  thi?  pro- 
r  ince,  to  corrcd:  the  abufes  of  former  adminiftrations,  and  to 
ipply  the  moft  efFeftual  remedies  in  his  power  to  the  mani- 
old  diftreffes  which  the  Englifh  fubjcds  had  long  experi- 
nced,  as  well  as  the  Iciib  nativcSt  The  Engliih  intereft 
Voi,-IL  *P       '  femed 
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icemed  to  revive  under  a  fpirited  and  well  £ipported  govi 
nient,  while  the  affairs  of  the  invaders  became  every 
more  defperate.  7^hc  fentcnce  of  exconfimunication 
thundered  from  the  papal  chair  againft  all  die  enemic 
king  Edward.  Robert  and  Edward  Bruce  were  excom 
ntcated  by  name.  l*he  fame  dreadful  Sentence  was 
nounced  againll  the  Irifh  clergy  of  every  orderi  who 
preached  with  fo  much  zeal  to  excite  their  countrynne 
infurrcdion.  This  interpofition  of  the  pontiff  had  been 
peeked ;  and  to  guard  againft  it,  thofc  Iriih  who  had  ui 
with  the  Scots  had  the  precaution  to  difpatch  their  emifl! 
to  Rome  with  an  affcding  remonftrance  prefented  in 
name  of  0*Neil*,  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  nation, 
the  cruel  hardfhips  they  had  long  endured  from  Engliih 
vernmeiit.  1'hey  recited  the  conditions  on  which  A( 
had  firft  permitted  Henry  11.  to  enter  into  Ireland. 
from  fliewing  the  leaft  attention  to  thcfe,  both  he  and  his 
ccfibrs  they  alleged,  had  loaded  the  natives  with  unheal 
afHi<5tions  and  opprcfTions,  reducing  them  to  a  ftate  of  in 
rable  flavery;  in  which  they  had  long  remained  wit 
compaffion  or  redrefs,  till,  no  longer  able  to  endure  th 
verity  of  their  fufferings,  they  had  been  forced  to  \\"irh< 
themfclvcs  from  the  dominion  of  England,  and  to  invitx 
other  power  to  the  government  of  their  realm.  And 
was  the  effect  of  this  remonftrance  upon  the  pope,  that 
after  the  fentences  of  excommunication  were  promulgei 
tranfmitted  it  to  Icing  Edward,  attended  with  an  earned 
hortation  to  weigh  the  complaint,  and  to  redrefs  their  gi 
ances ;  that  fo  the  Irifh  who  hud  taken  arms  in  favour  o 
Scottifh  prince  might  be  induced  to  return  to  their 
glance,  or  be  left  without  cxcufc,  fhould  they  perfift  in 
revolt. 

This  application  doth  not  appear  to  have  been  attei 
nor  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  thin^^s  could  It  be  attended, 
any  immediate  confcqucnces.  In  the  mean  time  the  difli 
of  Edu'arJ  Bruce  in  his  ftate  of  ina£tivc  retirement,  rofi 
degree  of  fu&ering,  horrible  to  be  related.  A  country  < 
latcd  by  famine,  pcftilcnce,  and  war,  afforded  no  fubtifl 
to  his  wretched  followers.  Every  miferable  provifioi 
tiic  ncceflities  of  life  had  been  exnaufted  by  their  rep 
rxcurfions.  'i'hey  daily  fell  ij\  great  numbers,  imder  m 
pi  uffion  of  difcafe  and  famine.  Their  carcafeS|  we  ar 
fiircd,  became  the  fubfiftence  Of  the  wretched  furvi 
The  hideous  incident  is  related,  not  onlv  without  the 
e.v.preffion  of  ic^nfibiiity,  but  with  fuch  haracned  indiSer 
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^^d  a  folly  fo  provoking,  that  it  is  imputed  as  a  iudgnie nt  oa 
"X^ircnormous  offence  of  eating  meat  in  Lent.  In  thofc  parts 
^f  the  kingdom  where  Agriculture  had  not  been  totally  inter- 
rupted, the  return  of  a  ^uitful  feafon  proved  a  critical  relief, 
^nd  enabled  the  Englifli  to  refume  their  military  operations. 
A  defeat,  which  they  had  fuftained  in  Thomond,  and  which 
lud  been  attended  with  confiderable  lofs,  obliged  them  tp 
tike  vigorous  meafures  to  repair  the  misfortune,  and  to  main- 
tain their  interefl  in  this  province.     The  nordiern  enemies, 
however^  were  by  no  means  neglcftcd.     On  the  return  of 
Mortimer  into  Endand,  the  archbifhop  of  Cafhel  and  Dublin 
were  fiicceffively  deputed  to  the  adininiftration.     This  latter 
prelate  affigned  the  command  of  the  forces  deftincd  againft 
the  Scots  to  Sir  John  Birmingham,  who  marched  into  Ulfter 
with  feveral  diilinguifhed  officers  in  his  train,  and  about  fif- 
teen hundred  cho&n  troops.     Bruce,  after  all  his  lofles,  had 
ftill  an  army  more  than  double  of  this  number;  and  weak- 
ened and  difordcred  as  they  were,  the  romantic  valour  of 
their  Reader  was  ftiU  confident  and  violent.     He  is  faid  to 
have  received  advice  that  his  brother  Robert  was  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  his  afliftance,  and  jealous  of  admitting 
him  to  fhare  his   militarv  honours,  purpofely 
haftened  his  march  to  decide  the  conteft  by  his    A.  D.  1318. 
own  prowefs.    The  two  parties  met  near  I)un- 
dalki  the  Scots  and  their  affociates,  animated  by  the  hopes 
of  putting  an  happy  end  to  their  diftrefTes,  encouraged  by  the 
impetuous  valour  of  their  leader,  and  relying  on  their  lupe* 
rior  numbers,  were  impatient  to  encounter  an  enemy,  w,ho 
had  often  fled  before  them,     l^he  Englifti  conduced  by  an 
ible  general,  well  provided  and  appointed,  were  equallv  im- 
patient to  exterminate  thofe  invaders  who  had  fo  feverefy  ha- 
raffed  and  diftrefled  the  whole  nation.     The  prelate  01  Ar- 
Dttgh,  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  Engllfh  interefts,  went 
through  their  ranks*,  exhorting  them  to  behave  with  due 
valour  againft  the  enemies  of  their  nation,  and  the  mercilefs 
i^vagers  of  their  pofleffions ;  diftributing  his  benediftions, 
^pronouncing  abfolution  on  all  thofe  who  fhould  fall  in  a 
^ufc  fo  juft  and  honourable.    The  conflifl:  was  violent, 
^  fuftained  on  each  fide  with  equul  bravery ;  but  at  length 
^ided  againft  the  enfeebled  northerns.      The  body  of 
Maupas,  a  brave  Engli(h  knight,  who  had  rufhed  into  the 
^anks  to  encounter  Edward  Bruce,  was  found  ftretched  on 
^t  of  his  antagonift,  who  had  fallen  by  his  arm.     Robert 
\      Bnjce  arrived  with  his  forces  only  to  hear  of  the  defeat  of  his 
I      Vnhappy  brother,  and  inftantly  retired.    The  .£ngli(h  leader 
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when  he  haJ  firil  cxpi:llcd  O'Ncil,  the  chief  fupporter  of 
the  Scots,  from  his  territory  of  I'irowcn,  led  back  his  victo- 
rious trcops,  anJ  ibon  :«t:cr  received  the  earldom  rf  Loiitht 
and  manor  of  Athcrdcc,  as  the  /eward  of  his  diftinguifhed 
fcrviocs. 

Such  \\'as  the  event  of  this  Scottifli  inTafion ;  an  cnter- 
prizc  ralhly  undertaken  bv  an  afpiring  young  prince,  who 
for  tilmoft  three  vears  had  purfued  the  wild  fchemc  of  his 
ambition,  rhrcMiirh  danger  and  calamity,  involving  the  nacioDi 
uhicli  he  (•)u;:ht  to  govern,  in  greater  diftrefs  than  a  dif- 
trclfcd  :uid  rfvlicicd  nation  had  experienced  for  ages;   and 
clofiiiir  iho  bloody  roll  of  thc^fw'  his  madnefs  had  deftroyed,  by 
his  own  untimely  end.     Unhappily  for  Ireland,  the  calami-    ^ 
ties,  which  this  war  had  introduced,  were  of  fuch  a  kindas    "I 
couM  not  ceafc  with  their  inimediate  caufe.     The  difmal  ef-     j 
fVcts  of  war,  cfpecially  in  a  country  circumftanced  as  Ireland    9 
was  at  this  time,  are  not  to  be  cfti!iiati:d  folcly  by  the  troops 
lott    in   battle,  or  the  towns  taken :    thofe   which   hiftor? 
ileigns  not  to  record  were  yet  more  affli<iiing  and  extcnfive. 
Tlic  oppreilion  excrcifcd  with  impunity  in  every  particular 
diftriot ;  the  deprcdatioiis  every  where  committed  among  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  people,  not  by  oj)en  enemies  alone,  but 
thofe  who  called  themfclves  friends  and  protedors,  and  who 
iullified  their  outrages  by  the  plea  of  lawful  authority;  their 
avarice  and  cruelty,  their  plundering  and  ma/Tacrcs,  were  ftiH 
more  ruinous  than  the  d;.-feat  of  an  army,  or  thelofsoft 
city.     The  wretched  fufterers  had  neither  power  to  repcl> 
nor  law  to  rellrain  oi"  vindicate  their  injuries.     In  times  of 
iTcncial  commotion,  laws  the  mcft  wifely  framed  and  moft 
equii.ibly  ndminiftcred,  are  but  of  little  moment.     But  now 
the  very  fouice  of  public  juftice  was  corrupted  and  poifoned. 
In  the  di^linction  maintained  between  the  Irifli  foedary  and 
theEnglifh  fiibjevft,  and  the  different  modes  of  jurifdi£tion  bf 
which  each  was  governed,  every  day  demonftrated,  by  ip 
n^iifcrabU.  eftl'i^"ts,  viic  iniquity  o\'  thofe  who  had  favoured  this 
horrlvi  and  inf.ituated  policy. 

The  miirJer  of  ^\\  (rllbman  was  pu!)ifliable  only  by  • 
nnt' ;  a  llii^hr  ii^Kaini  o:^  the  rage  of  infolence  and  rapine i 
v.-hile  the  ni.iider  <•!"  in  J'^nglilhrnan  was  a  capital  offence  in 
the  IriHi  native.  On  the  other  hand,  the  P2ngUfhman  who 
robbed  or  plunuered  one  ol  his  own  countrymen  was  condemn- 
ed to  li'e.uli :  the  Iriihniaii  convieK'd  of  the  like  crime  was  re- 
juitrt »!  lo  his  j>rehon,  who  nxiii^ht  allow  him  to  compound  fcr 
hU  o;tenee  :  n:»  inJ'.:l:;LM;ce  which  tempted  numbers  of  dlfoT- 
ilesd  j'jiiiifli  to  rent^Miice  tlieir  names  and  nation,  to  adopt 
Me  :ii;ir:=er.«,  e.:..l  co:i:orm  to  the  wretched  polity  of  the  n> 
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41  the  En^Iifli  tribunals.  The  judges,  cither  by  the  force 
>f  pernicious  example,  or  from  the  iu*ceflity  of  a  diftcmpcrcd 
Hate,  afTumed  an  authority  of  compounding  by  fine  even  for 
the  crimes  of  robbery  and  homicide ;  v/hich  incr.eafed  tlic 
lumber  of  delinquents,  and  gave  full  fcope  to  their  lawlefs 
fiolence,  confident  that  a  fum  of  money  could  atone  for  their 
:.xccfles,  and  leave  them  at  full  liberty  to  wreak  the  bloodiell 
I'^engeapce  on  their  accufers.  l^his  evil  was  fo  feverely  felt 
luring  the  Scottifh  war,  that  the  Irifh  council  rcprcfcntcd 
the  pernicious  innovation  to  the  king  of  ICngland^  with  all 
its  dreadful  confequences,  carneftly  petitioning  that  no  pardon 
or  redemption  for  any  murder  or  robbery  of  an  Englifh  fub- 
\t^di  fliould  be  granted,  but  in  full  parliament*;  and  for  this 

Smrpofe  particularly,  that  a  parliament  (hould  be  held  in  Irc- 
and  once  every  year.  And  there  is  authority  for  aflcrting 
that  an  ordinance  was  made  in  confcquence  of  this  applica- 
tion, and  in  full  compliance  with  the  reaued. 

But  whatever  falutary  inftitutions  might  be  ordained,  a  ge-. 
neral  difincli nation  in  the  people  to  obey  them,  and  too  good 
grounds  to  hope  for  impunity  in  their  ncgle6t  or  refiftance, 

E roved  fufficient  to  defeat  their  good  efFefts.  Such  was  the 
Had  rage  with  which  the  degenerate  Englifli  ruflied  into  the 
excefles  of  rapine,  that  they  renounced  their  rights  as  fub- 
jcfls,  at  the  imminent  danger  of  their  lives,  which  were  thus 
rendered  more  precarious  and  defencelefs ;  and  even  the  Irifti 
who  were  denizened,  could  not  at  once  diveft  themfelvcs  of 
prejudice  and  habit.  They  wcTe  aftoniflied  to  find,  that  fe- 
lony was  to  be  punifhed  capitally,  and  abfolutcly  refufed  obe- 
<Iicnce  to  fo  fcvere  a  jurifdiftion.  So  that  a  fpecial  ordi- 
nance was  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  II.  that 
blithe  Irifh  who  had  received,  or  fhould  receive,  charters  of. 
denization,  were  for  the  future  to  be  ftri6Hy  obedient  to  the 
Sndifli  laws  in  this  particular  inftance. 

6ut  neither  a  lawlefs  difpofition  in  the  people  to  be  go- 
verned, nor  any  irregular  and  partial  execution  of  juftice  in 
^l^e  minifters,  who  appear  to  have  been  at  this  time  notori- 
*^ufly  corrupt  and  infufficient '^,  were  the  only  evils  which 
W  arifen  during  the  courfe  of  this  unhappy  war;  for  the 
'"pport  whereof,  as  Davis  obferves,  "  the  revenue  of  the  land 
*'  Was  for  too  (hort,  and  yet  no  fupply  of  treafure  was  fent 
**  out  of  England."  The  compendious  Irilh  method  of  quar- 
tering foldiers  on  the  iRhabitaiits,and  leaving  them  to  fupport 
Aemfclves  by  arbitrary  cxadlions,  which  feemed  to  have  been 
pointed  out  oy  the  urgent  occafion,  v^s  adopted  with  alacri- 
^yj  and  executed  with  rigour.     Riot,  rapine,  maflacre,  and 
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all  tho  f.onicndous  efi'cfts  of  anarchy,  were  the  naturiil  con- 
fcqucnccs.  Kvcry  iiicontidcrablc  party,  who,  under  pretence 
of  loyaltv,  received  the  kin;r*s  coinmiflion  to  rcpci  the  advert 
fary  111  fome  particular  didiidl^  became  peftilcnt  enemies  to 
the  inhaMtaiits.  Their  properties,  their  lives,  the  chaftity 
of  their  fniDilics,  were  all  cxpofed  to  barbarians,  who  fouj^ht 
only  to  ^hii  their  brutal  pailions ;  aad  by  their  horrible  «e- 
cefTcs  faith  the  nnn;ilirt,  purchaled  rhecuifc  of  God  and  man. 
The  EngliHi  freeholder  abiuvloncd  his  lands  gather  dKUi  en* 
dure  the  hiirdcn  c^f  impofitions  intol'-rabiy  fcverc,  attended 
with  fuch  drc'iulful  circimi (lances  of  outrage:  he  fled  to  the 
haunts  of  the  Irifli  infur^fcnrs,  connected  and  allied  hiiTifelf 
with  thcfe^  learned  their  language  and  manners,  and  marched 
out  with  them  aj^^nnil  tho  common  enemy;  while  his  lands 
wrri*  rcfiuncd  by  the  barbarous  natives  as  their  original  and 
riglitfiil  prop'jrry. 

ri'.e  llime  mctliod  of  arbitrary  exaSions*,  or  coym  and  //- 
very^  .if  it  w;;s  called,  for  ihi*:  maintenance  of  the  foldiery,  waa 
alfoadoptcd  by  lords  of  conhdcTablc  note  and  confequence  ( and, 
particularlv,  began  at  this  time  to  be  exerci(ed  with  great  fc- 
vcrity  by  Maurice  Kitz-'rhom.is  of  Defmond,  His  minii^ 
ters  of  rapine,  in  a  fhort  time,  banifhed  all  the  Englifh  fcttlers 
from  thf  counties  of  Kerry,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Waterfordi 
whofc  lands  were  fcized  by  the  followers  of  this  lord,  a 
mixed  rabble,  moftly  of  the  Irifh  race,  and  all  infcdled  with 
the  mod  pernicious  |>art  of  lri(h  manners.  Dcfmond  hhn- 
fclf,  fiith  fir  John  Davi<t,  taking  what  fcoj)C5  he  beft  liked 
for  his  demefnes  in  every  country,  and  referving  an  Irilh  fe^ 
niory  out  of  the  rcfl*. 

Pofl'e/Iions  thus  ac^quired  could  not  be  maintained  by  th 
juft  and  equitable  law  of  Erigland,  whofe  fentenct*  muft  hav 
difpcflefT'd  the  ufurpers,  and  rcftored  the  rijHuful  owiwrs  t( 
thtir  lands.     Mamice  nnd  his  i^iirti/^ans  had  then'fore  bi 
one  mefhoj]  to  fccurc  th/ir  prcfnit  acquifitions,  .m  utr^r  re- 
nuiici.ition  of  Kngliih  law  and  jjovcrnment.     He  dteencrattri^ 
into  an  Irifh  chicl'iain,  nnd  fupported  a  barbarous  nate  ov^ 
all  his  foUowciT. :  thtry  foon  united  into  one  mafs,  Kn^;]!?^ 
and  Iri(h  equally  dlAiaining  all  falutary  difcipline  and  poli 
and  finking  into  the  utmoll  rudenefs  of  manners  ;   knowi 
and  arknowledpiinr  no  other  i>ower  but  that  of  their  imi 
di.:t.^  chieftain.      I  h'j  pernicious  exaniple  was  followed 
othrr  lords:  for  the  pc.wer  and  influence  thus  acquired 
\laurire  was  an  enviable  objedl.     In  various  quarters  of 
ifiind,  thf.  more  powerful  of  the  Engliih  race,  by  the  fa.  ^c 
arhitrirv  crcac^tioi-is  and  oppreflions,  banidied  the  inhabitiK "it.s 
and  t'ficled  thvinftlvts  into  indi^pendent  fovcreigns.     'i.  ""he 
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dlfcontcnted  natives  were  thus  encouraged  to  rife  up  in  arms> 
even  in  the  territories  of  Lcinilcr,  when  the  EngliHi  fenlert 
had  been  driven  cidier  into  their  nativo  country,  or  to  the 
Irifh  fepts.  The  only  mcafure  talcen  in  the  diftra(^ions  o/ 
England,  and  the  wealcncft  of  Irifh  government,  was  tliac  of 
cnadling  fome  futile  ordinances  againft  tbofe  impofitions 
which  had  been  the  caufc  of  all  this  dilbrderi  without  power 
to  enforce  obedience. 

In  a  country  where  the  Englifli  intereft  was  thus  fcnfibly 
declining,  one  would  imagine,  that  few  refources  could  be 
found  or  fought,  for  the  neceflities  of  England*  Yet  th^ 
weak  and  injudicious  attempt  on  Scotland,  was 
trade  the  prctcnoe  for  calling  ofF  thofc  forces  A.  D.  1321' 
from  Ireland,  which  fhould  have  been  employed 
againft  domeftic  enemies.  And  the  pope,  with  a  compofcd 
iiiienfibility  to  the  diftrefles  of  a  diftant  country,  granted  tp 
king  Edward  a  tenth  of  all  the  Englifh  revenues  in  Ireland 
for  two  years.  The  laii^  were  duly  obedient,  and  led  their 
troops  into  Scotland.  The  clergy  were  more  rcfradlory* 
'iliey  niiglit  have  pleaded  the  general  diftrefs  of  their  nation, 
and  their  own  total  hmbility.  But  theyjud  to  deal  with 
thoTe  who  were  not  to  be  influenced  by  arguments  of  rcafoh 
and  equity.  They  had  therefore  recourfe  to  evafion :  they 
dcmandea  the  no|K's  original  bull ;  and  as  this  was  not  pro*' 
duced,  they  rcrufed  to  pay  the  fubfidy. 

The  diiordercd  ftatc  of  England,  which  had  encouraged 
this  (pirit  of  difobedience,  ana  aggravated)  if  not  originally 
occafioncd  all  the  diftreiTes  of  Ireland,  ended  at  length  in  tho 
ruin  of  the  weak  and  wretched  Edwarci;  who,  in  ^le  extre- 
mity of  diftrefs,  made  a  fruittefs  effort  to  throw  himfelf  into 
the  arms  of  his  Irifh  fubiedb*  Had  he  gained  this  iflanc^ 
the  horrible  cataftrophe  of  his  death  mi^ht  have  been  pre- 
vented; and  even  his  depofition  at  Icaft  fufpended.  But 
the  triumph  of  his  enemies  was  complete.  Among  the  arti* 
des  of  accufation  urs;ed  againft  the  king,  they  intuited  hioi 
widi  the  lofs  of  his  dominions  in  Ireland,  as  if  this  were  not 
inpre  juftly  chargeable  to  their  own  perfidy  and  rebellion. 
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^e  Earl  cf  Tifjmond  wtis  the  fr/i  Irijh  Chhftaiu  that  xi-ns 
made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — frijh  majfacrt, — Cb/Ti* 
merciai  advantages  granted  to  the  Irijk — Addrcfs  pl^fented 
to  the  Prince  of  IValcs  refpe^ing  the  Regency — Literature. 

DURING  the  minority  of  Ed\vard  III.  the  commotions 
were  again  renewed  in  Ireland,  and  not  fupprefle4 
without  great  lofs  and  difgrace  on  the  fide  of  the  Endifli, 
Jn  J  333  a  rebellion  broke  out,  in  which  the  EnglKh  innabir 
tonts  had  no  inconfiderablc  fhare.  A  fucceflion  of  vigorous^ 
brave  governors,  at  laft  quieted  the  infurgcnts ;  and  about 
the  year  1361,  prince  Lionel,  fon  to  Edward  III.  having 
married  the  heireft  of  Ulfter,  was  fcnt  over  to  govern  Ire- 
land, and,  if  pofCbJe,  to  redifce  its  inhabitants  to  an  entire 
conformitv  to  the  laws  of  £ng];u)d.  In  this  he  made  a  great 
progrcfs,  but  did  not  entirely  accomplifh  it.  It  appears,  that 
iat  this  time  the  Irifh  were  in  a  very  f{oi|ri(hi|ig  condition. 
and  that  one  of  the  grcateft  grievances  they  complained  of 
v^  piat  the  Einglifh  fent  over  men  of  mean  birth  to  govern 
them.  In  I394>  Richard  II.  finding  that  the  execution  of 
his  defpotic  (chemcs  in  England  mud  be  abortive  without 
farther  fupport,hc  pafled  over  to  Ireland  with  an  army  of  thirty- 
four  thoufand  men,  well  armed  and  appointed.  As  he  madp 
no  ufe  of  force,  the  Irifh  regarded  his  prefcnce  as  a  high 
compliment  to  their  nation,  and  admired  the  magnificence  of 
his  court.  Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  courted  them  by  all 
the  arts  he  could  employ,  and  bcftowed  the  honour  of  knightr 
}iood  on  their  chiefs.  In  (hort,  he  behaved  jib  as  entirely  to 
win  their  afTedlions.  But  in  1399,  after  having  aiSted  in^ 
very  defpotic  manner  in  England,  he  undertook  a  firefli  expe-- 
dition  into  Ireland,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  lord-Iieute— 
^ant,  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  wil(L 
Irifh.  His  army  again  llruck  the  natives  with  conflernatiozi^ 
and  they  threw  themfelves  upon  his  mercy.  It  was  durin^ 
this  expedition,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaflcr  landed  in  Eng 
land;  and  Richard,  upon  his  return, 'finding  himfelf  defertecft 
by  his  Englifli  fuujecls  on  account  of  his  tyranny,  and  tha. 
he  could  not  depend  upon  the  Irilb,  furrendered  his  prown  t' 
his  rival.  . 

The  IriQi  after  Richard's  death,  ftill  retained  a  warm  atfrr 
feclion  for  the  houio  of  York ;  and  upon  the  revival  of 
family's  claim  to  the  crown,  cmbracod  its  caufe.    Edward 
made  tUe  earl  of  Defmond  lord<lieutejuuit  of  Ireland  for  Im. 
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fcm'ces  aealnft  the  Ormond  party  and  other  adherents  of  the 
houfe  of  JUancaftcr^  and  he  was  the  firji  Irijh  chieftain  that 
obtained  this  honour*.  Even  ^he  acceflion*of  Henry  VI  I. 
to  the  crown  of  England  did  not  reconcile  the  Irifh  to  his 
title  as  dulce  of  Lancafter;  they  therefore  readily  joined 
Lambert  Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be  the  eldeft  fon  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  but  for  this  they  paid  dear,  being  defeated  in  their 
attempt  to  invade  England.  This  made  them  fomewhat 
cautious  at  firft  of  joining  Perkin  Warbeclc,  who  was,  how- 
ever, at  laft  recognized  as  king  by  the  Iriih  ;  and  in  the  pre* 
ceding  pages  under  the  hiftory  of  England,  the  reader  may 
learn  the  event  of  his  pretenfions.  Henry  behaved  with  mo- 
deration  towards  his  unfortunate  partisans,  and  was  content- 
ed with  requiring  the  Irijfh  nobility  to  take  a  frefh  oath 
pf  allegiance  to  his  government.  This  lenity  had  the 
defired  efFedt,  during  the  adminiftration  of  the  two  earls  of 
Kildare,  the  earl  of  Surry,  and  the  earl  of  Ormond* 
Henry  VIll.  governed  Ireland  by  fupporting  its  chiefs 
againft  each  other,  but  they  were  tampered  with  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  upon  which  Heru-y  made  his  natural  fon, 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  his  lord-lieutenant,     l^hls  did  not 

! prevent  the  Irifh  from  breaking  out  into  rebel- 
ion  under  Fitz-Gerald,  who  had  been  lord  de-    A:  D.  1540. 
puty,  and  was  vjron  over  by  the  emperor,  but 
was  at  laft  banged  at  Tyourn.     After  this  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  found  their  account  in  the  quarrels  with  England,  tg 
form  a  ftrong  party  among  the  Irifli. 

James  V.  king  of  Scotland  formed  fomc  pre- 

l^nfions  to  the  crown  of  Ireland,  and  was  &-    A.  D.  1542. 

youred  by  a  ftrong  party  among  the  Irifti  them- 

felvesf.     It  is  hard  to  fay,  had  he  lived,  what  the  confe- 

fiuence  pf  his  claim  might  have  been.     Henry  underftood 

^t  the  Iri(b  had  a  mean  opinion  of  his  dignity,  as  the  kings 

^f  England  had  hitherto  aflumed  no  higher  title  than  that  of 

•  lords  of  Ireland.     He  therefore  took  that  of  king  of  Ireland, 

^hich  had  a  great  efFeft  with  the  native  Irifli,  who  thought 

^t  allegiance  was  not  due  to  a  lord ;  and  indeed,  it  was 

jomewhat  furprifing  that  this  expedient  was  not  thought  of 

^^fore.     It  produced  a  more  perfeft  fubmiflion  of  the  native 

f  rifli  to  Henry*s  government  than  ever  had  been  known ; 

'^d  even  O'Neil,  who  pretended  to  be  fucceflbr  to  the  laft 

P^amount  king  of  Ireland,  (wore  allegiance  to  Henry,  who 

treated  him  earl  of  Tyrone.     The  pope,  however,  and'  the 

P^'inces  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  remitting  money,  and 

^^^etimes  fending  over  troops  to  the  Irifli,  fti}l  kept  up  thejr 

f  Smefictt.  ,  t  Buf  hanan. 
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intcreft  in  that  kingdom,  and  drew  from  them  vaft  numbers 
of  men  to  their  armies,  were  they  proved  sis  good  foldiers  as 
any  in  Europe.  This  created  inexpreffible  difficulties  to  the 
Englifh  government,  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  but 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  rcforrpation  took  place  in  the  Eng^ 
Ii(h  part  of  Ireland  with  liule  or  no  oppoiitiom  The  Irifli 
i'ecm  to  have  been  very  quiet  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary  \  but  they  proved  thorns  in  the  fide  of  queen  £Iiza« 
beth.  The  perpetual  difputes  fhe  had  with  the  Roman  cap- 
ibolics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  her  great  uneafinefi  ; 
and  the  pope  and  the  hoiif :  of  Auiiria  always  found  new  re- 
Iburces  againft  her  in  Ireland.  - 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics  in 
general,  were  influenced  by  their  pricfts  to  hope  not  only  to 
lepoflefs  the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  but  to  reilorc  the 
po{»(h  religion  in  Ireland.     They  therefore  entered  into  a 
deep  and  detcftable  confpiracy  fur  maflacririg  all  the  Engliih 
f>rotcitants  in  that  kingdom.     In  this  they  were  encourased 
by  the  unhappy  di/Tcntions  that  broke  out  between  the  lung 
and  h)S  ixirliameut  in  England  a;id  Scotland.     Their  bloody 
pkn  being  dlfcovcred  by  the  Englifh  government  at  Dublin, 
prevented  the  city,  from  falling  into  their  hands.     They, 
iiowever,  poitly  executed  in  1641  their  horrid  (cheme  of 
tnairacre:    but  authors  are  not  agreed  as    to  the  numbers 
w1m>  were  murdered,  perh?.ps  they  have  been  exaggerated  by"^ 
warm  proteftant  writois.     "  By  fotric  computations,''  '^f^^ 
2Xi  elegant  hiltorian,  "  thofc,  who  periflied  by  all  thofe  cruel — 
tres,  are  made  to  amount  to  an  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
hundred  thoufand ;  by  the  moft  moderate,  and  probably 
mofl  reafonable  account,  they  muil  have  been  near   fort. 
ihou^nd  ^."     Cromwell  retaliated  the  cruelties  of  the  Iri£ 
Papills  upon  themfclves  \  and  they  fmarted  fo  feverely,  thr 
they  were  quiet  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     His  popi^ 
facce&br,  and  brother  to  James  II.  even  after  the  revoluti^ 
took  place,  found  an  afylum  in  Ireland;  and  was  encoui 
to  iKipe  that,  by  the  aififtance  of  the  natives  there,  he  mij 
remount  his  throne ;  but  he  was  deceived  and  his  own  pul 
lanimity   co-operated  with   his  dKappointment.      He 
driven  out  of  Ireland  by  his  fon-in^-law,  after  the  battle  of 
Boyne,  the  only  victory  that  king  William  ever  gainc(' 
peii'oi>,  a  viflory,  however,  on  which  depended  the  lafet^^c 
the  protcilant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Britiih  ■.— lui 
pire.     Had  James  been  vi&orious,  he  probably  would  k.  ~avt 
been  reinftdtcd  on  the  throne,  and  nothing  elfe  could  be      ex- 
pected than  th'4t  being  irritated  by  opposition,  viftorious  c^ver 
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Ins  enemiet,  tnd  free  from  evcrj  rrftnunt)  he  WOald  htva 
tnunpled  iqxm  aM  rights,  civil  and  rdigioiiSy  and  purfued 
more  arbttnry  defigns  than  before 

'I'Ykz  forfritures  that  fell  to  the  crown,  on  account  of  dit 
Iriih  rebellions  and  the  revolution,  are  almoft  incrediUe;  and 
iiad  the  ads  of  parliament  whidi  gave  them  awaj  beea 
firi&ly  enforced,  Irclaiid  muft  have  been  peopled  with  Britiik 
inhabitants.     But  many  political  reafims  occurred  for  not 
driving  the  Iriih  to  defpair.    The  friends  of  the  revolutiaii 
and  the  proccfbnt  religion  were  fufHcientiy  gratified  out  of 
Che  forfeited  eSates.      Too  many  of  the  Roman  catholici 
might  have  been  forced  abroad}  and  it  was  proper  that  a  dot 
balance  (hould  be  preferved  between  the  Roman  catholic  and 
the  prote{l.int  intcrcfl.     It  was  therefore  thought  prudent  t» 
xelax  the  reias  of  government,  and  not  to  put  the  forfeitures 
too  rigoroiifly  into  execution.     The  experience  of  half  t 
century  has  confirmed  the  wifdom  of  the  above  confidera^ 
tions  *•   The  lenity  of  the  meafures  purfued  in  regard  to  the 
Irifh  Reman  Catholics,  and  the  great  pains  taken  for  the  in* 
ftru£Hon  of  their  children,  widi  the  progre6  which  know« 
ledge  and  the  arts  have  node  in  that  cotrntry^  havejgreatlj 
diminifhed  die  popifh  interefl.     The  ^irit  of  induf&y  has 
enabled  the  Irifh  to  know  their  own  flrength  and  import«» 
ance ;  to  which  fame  accidental  circumi^aoces  have  con« 
curred.     All  her  ports  were  opened  for  the  exportation  of 
wool  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  of  }ate  years,  a£b 
of  pariiament  have  been  made  occafionally  for  permittiiur  the 
importation  of  fait  beef,  pork,  butter,  cattle^  and  taBow» 
/fom  Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 

But  though  fome  laws  and  regulations  had  occafianalljf 
taken  place  favourable  to  Ireland,  it  tnuil  be  acknowledge^ 
that  die  inhabitants  of  that  country  laboured  under  confider- 
ld>le  grievances,  in  coniequence  of  feveral  injudicious  re* 
ftralnts  of  the  parliament  of  England  rcfpe£ting  their  trade^ 
Thefe  reftraints  had  injured  Ireland  without  benefiting 
Great  Britain.  The  Irim  had  been  prohibited  from  manu- 
facturing their  own  wool,  in  order  to  £ivour  the  woollen 
manufafiory  of  England.  The  confequence  of  which  was^. 
tiut  the  Irim  wool  was  fmuggled  over  mto  France,  and  the 
people  of  that  country  were  diereby  enabled  to  rival  us  ia 
our  woollen  manuf<idorv,and  to  deprive  us  of  a  part  of  that 
trade.  An  embargo  had  alfb  been  laid  on  die  exportation  of 
proviAons  from  Ireland,  which  had  been  extremely  prejudi- 
eial  to  that  kingdom.  The  dilbefles  of  the  Irifh  manufac- 
turers^ as  well  as  thole  of  Great  Britain,  had  likcvrife  beef| 
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much  incrcafcd  by  the  conftquenrcs  cf  the  American  wnr- 
"Hiclc  circumftances  occafirm'jd  2:rcat  murmuring  in  IrelaiuJ, 
and  attempts  were  miidc  in  the  Britifli  parliament^  for  the 
relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  \  but  for  fome  time 
without  fucccfs.  Sevt-ral  incident*,  however,  which  happen- 
.  cd  afterwards,  at  length  operated  llronrfy  in  favour  of  that 
kingdom.  When  a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Ireland,  in  order  to  be  employed  in 
the  American  war,  a  confidcrable  number  of  Irifli  eeistlc- 
men,  farmers,  traders,  and  other  perfons,  armed  and  formed 
themfelves  into  voluntei-r  companies  and  aflbciations,  for  the 
defence  of  Ireland  againtt  any  foreign  invaders.  By  degrees 
thefe  volunteer  aiTociations  became  numerous;  and  it  w^is 
foon  difcovered,  that  they  were  inclined  to  maintain  their 
rights  at  home,  as  well  as  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
foreign  enemies.  When  thefe  armed  airociations  became 
numerous  and  formidable,  the  Irilh  bc-gan  to  aflume  a  higher 
tone  than  that  to  which  they  had  before  been  accuftomed: 

and  it  was  foon  manifcft,   than  their  remon- 
A.  D.  1779.     ftrances  met  with  unufual  attention,  both  from 

their  own  parliament  and  from  that  of  Great 
Britain.     The  latter  prcfcntcd  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  re- 
commending to  his  mujefty's  moft  fcrious  confideration  thfr- 
diftrcffcd  and  impoveriihed  ftate  of  the  loyal  and  well  dtfcrv— 
inix  people  of  Ireland,  and  defiring  him  to  dircft  that  the 
(hould  be  prepared,  and  liud  before  parliament,  fuch  particu — 
lars  relative  to  the  trade  aiid  manufactures  of  Great  Britai^= 
and  Ireland,  as  fhould  enable  the  national  wifdom  to  purfu^ 
effectual    mcafures  for  promoting    the   common   ftrengtfc — 
wealth,  and  commerce  of  hi'',  majifty's  fubje^s  in  both  km 
don-iS.     To  this  addrcfi  the  kinii;  returned  a  favourable  a 


fwer ;  iind  in  October,  the  fanie  year,  both  houfcs  of  th 
Iriih  parliament  alfo  prefented  addrefles  to  his  majefty,  " 
which  they  declared,  that  nothing  but  granting  Ireland  a  fr-  — 
trade  could  fave  it  from  ruin.  Jn  the  mean  time  the  m< 
bers  of  the  oppofition,  in  the  P'nglifti  parliament,  vi 
ilioj,gly  reprefented  the  neceffity  of  an  immediate  attenti 
to  the  c(»mplaints  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  of  a  comp 
ante  v/ith  thfir  wiihes.  Laws  were  accordingly  pafled, 
v.'hich  ail  thofe  acts  were  repealed,  which  had  prohibited  1 
exportation  of  woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland,  and  ot_  Ti 
acts  by  which  the  trade  of  that  kingdom  to  foreign  cuunt^n 
l)ad  been  reft  rained  ;  and  it  was  like^^ifo  enacted,  that  a  ti^  2« 
between  I  reland  and  the  Britifli  colonies  in  America,  and  rfj 
Weft  Indies,  and  the  j^ritifli  f.ttlcments  on  the  coafc  '• 
Africa,  flio'iid  be  all(»vA-d  to  be  ciirricd  on  in  the  fame  n*^  s** 
TifJ",  and  fuVjict  to  fiiriLv  regulations  and  r'jftrictions,  v^-'it 
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that  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  the  faid  colonies 
and  fettlements.     Thefe  laws  in  favour  of  Ireland  were  re-» 
ccived  with  much  joy  and  exultation  in  that  kingdom:  and 
the  Iriih  nation,  being  indulged  in  their  requifitions  refpoiSl' 
ing  trade,  now  bc^an  alfo  to  aim  at  important  conftitutional 
reformations  ;  and  in  vi^rious  counties  and  cities  of  Ireland, 
the  rights  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to  make  laws  which 
flioula  bind  that  kingdom,  was  denied  in  public  refolutions. 
By  degrees,  the  fpirit  which  had  been  manifcfted  by  the  Irifh 
parliament  feemed  a  little  to  fubfide;  and  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  this  was,  their  agreeing  to  a  perpetual  mutiny  bill, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Irifli  army,  though  that  of  England 
had  always  been  pafTed,  with  a  true  conftitutional  caution, 
only  from  year  to  year.     This  was  much  exclaimed  againft 
bv  fome  o/  the  Irifh  patriots ;  and  it  is  indeed  not  eafy  to 
c/ear  their  parliament  from  the  charge  of  inconfiftency :  but 
this  bill  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  the  commercial  advan- 
tages afforded  them  by  late  a<Sls  in  their  favour,  have  greatly 
contributed  to  promote  the  profperity  of  Ireland.     Sy  the 
a<£l  repealing  the  ftatute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  they  are  now 
fiiily  and  completely  emancipated  from  the Jurifdiition  of, the 
■Britifli  parliament.     The  appellant  jurifdiftion  of  the  Britifli 
houfe  of  peers  in  Irifli  cauies,  was  likewife  given  up.     But 
Aough  the  Irifli  have  obtained  fo  great  an  extenfion  of  their 
liberties,  it  is  very  queftionable  whether  it  will  terminate  to 
their  country's  real  advantage.   Their  parties  and  diflcntions 
^ncreafe,  and  it  remains  to  eftablifli  fuch  a  commercial  and 
political  connecflion  between  the  two  kingdoms  as  will  pro- 
"Tioto  the  intcrcft  and  happinefs  of  both  countries,  and  make 
them  one  great,  ftable,  and  invulnerable  body. 

Upon  the  occafion  of  the  fcverc  illncfs  by  which  the  king 
"Was  afflidted,  the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland  came  to  a 
'■«folution  to  addrefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  rcqucfting  him  to 
take  upon  him  the  government  of  that  kingdom  during  his 
niajefty's  indifpofition,  under  the  ftyle  and  title  of  Pjrina 
^tgent  of  Ireland^  and  to  exercife  and  adminiftcr,  according 
to  the  laws  and  conilitution  of  the  realm,  all  the  royal  autho- 
rities, jurifdictions,  and  prerogatives,  to  the  crown  and  go- 
vernment thereto  belonging.  The  marquis  of  Buckingham, 
'^iiig  then  lord  lieutenant,  having  declined  prefenting  the 
addrefs,  as  contrary  to  his  oath  and  the  laws,  the  two  houfes 
•"cfolved  on  appointing  delegates  from  each :  the  lords  ap- 
pointed the  duke  of  Leinfter,  and  the  earl  of  Charlcmont ; 
*nd  the  commons,  four  of  their  members.  The  djlegatc?; 
proceeded  to  London,  and  prcfented  the  addrefs  to  his  Royal 
Highn.fs,  by  whom  they  were  mod  gracioufly  received  ;  biit 
his  inajcJty  having,  to  the  intialte  joy  of  all  his  fubjefts,  re- 
covered 
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covered  from  his  fevere  indifpofition,  the  prine^  retornel 
diem  an  aixTv'er  fraught  with  the  warmeft  fcntiments  of  re« 
gard  for  the  kingdom^  and  of  gratitude  to  parliament,  for  the 
eenerous  manner  in  which  they  propofcd  invcfting  him  with 
Sie  regency,  but>  that  the  happy  recovery  of  his  ro^  fiuber 
had  now  rendered  his  acceptance  of.it  unneceflary. 

No  literary  monuments  have  been  difcovercd  in  Ireland 
earlier  than  the  introduflion  of  Chriftianity  into  it.     About 
die  middle  of  the  feventh  century,  many  nobles,  and  other 
orders  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  re -.i red  from  their  own  country 
into  Irdand,  either  for  inftru£iion,  or  for  ah  v:pportt:ni€y  of 
living  in  mon£ft;^ries  of  ftridler  difcipline;  and  it  is  recorded 
Aat  die  Iriih  ninintained  them,  taught  them,  and  furnifhed 
Aem  with  books,  without  fee  or  reward  *j— ^  a  moft  ho- 
*  nourable  tefttmony,  not  only  to  the  learning,  but  likewife 
«*  to  the  hofpitality  and  bounty  of  that  nation  f.'*    ^  n  modern 
times  the  Iriih  have  greatly  diftinguifhed  themfdves  in  die 
lepublic  of  letters.    Archbifliop  Ulher  does  honour  to  lite^ 
xature  itfelf.    Dean  Swift,  who  ^v«s  a  native  of  Ireland,  has 
perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  the  walks  of  v/it,  humour,  and 
£itire.   The  fpri^hdinefe  of  Farquhar's  wit  is  well  known  tG^ 
tE  lovers  of  the  drama.   And  among  the  men  6f  diftinguifhe^L 
genius  whom  Ireland  has  htely  produced,  may  alio  be  part!^^ 
(ularly  mentioned  fir  Richard  Steele,  bifiiop  Berkeley,  Par^^ 

1)  Sterne,  and  Goldfmith. 


CHAP.      XIII. 

fAirSfas  Particulars  refpcSfing  Ireland^  and  the  LangUi 
Religion^  Manner Sy  and  Cujhtns  of  the  Ancient  Irijh. 

SIR  William  Temple  is  of  opinion,  that  the  name  of  I 
land  is  derived  from  the  river  lerne  in  Aat  ilbtxi4 
ifchence  the  Saxcxns  ftylci  It  Irenland,  and  by  abbreviation 
Ireland.  But  why  iliv  uld  it  not  acquire  the  name  of  ^^^\ 
land,  and  fo  from  rhencc  In  b.nd,  from  the  great  numbex"  » 
mines  of  that  kind  of  imc  with  w'.ich  it  abounded  ? 

Amongll  thofe  who  pretend  to  account  for  the  n 
Hibernia,  there  are  Icarcely  two  who  agree  together*   S 


•  A'cncrabk  Bcdw  +  Lord  LytlcItOA.  ^ 
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tif  that  the  foiw  at  MUeJhts^  vAxo  invaded  the  ifland,  gave  it 
mis  name,  cither  from  the  river  Herus  in  Spain  from  whence 
they  came,- or  from  Heher  one  of  their  brethren.   Odier  hif- 
torians  fuppofe  that  foreigners  finding  this  ifland  an  odd  end 
of  the  world,  moift  and  foggy,  towc  it  at  firft  for  a  <o}i 
country,  and  Asrefore  nameoit  Hibirnta^  in  orierto  exprefi 
the  winter-land.     But  as  a  very  fliort  experience  would  dis- 
prove this  fuppofition,  fo  tiie  name  thus  given  to  it'  would 
Icarcely  have  been  continued,  eVcn.by  thofcj  who  might  firft 
impofe  it.     A  Jate  writer  is  of  opinion,  ^  that  as  Iberia  figr 
^  nified  in  the  ancient  Celtic,  any  country  or  place  that  was 
*'  fituated  over  or  on  the  other  fide  of  a  fea  or  river,  fo  thefe 
**  might  naturally  be  called  Iberians,  on  account  of  their 
"  fituation  "with  refpeft  to  Gaul  or  Germany,  by  thofe  wh(> 
*  lived  there  and  trafficked  vAxh  them  *."     The  corruption 
afterwards  to  Hibernians,  he  adds,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
Spaniards,  is  not  material* 

According  to  the  report  of  all  hiftory  and  tradition,  no- 
thing venomous  is  brought  forth  or  can  be  nourifhed  and 
live  in  Ireland :  but  whether  this  be  owing  to  the  air  or  (he 
foil,  natufalifts  do  not  a^ree.  The  old  hiitorians  indeed  en- 
tertain dicir  readers  wim  many  ftrange  accounts  of  experi* 
mcnts  that  have  been  made  of  the  fovereign  virtue  of  tlm 
ifland  in  deftroying  venomous  creatures ;  and  they  carry  it 
fo  &r  as  to  fay,  not  only  that  the  fmell  of  the  land  will  kill 
*hem,  but  that  water,  in  which  the  fcrapings  of  bpoks  froni 
Ireland  had  been  fteeped,  had  cured  the  flings  of  adders. 
Our  venerable  Bede  himfelf  relate^  this  very  gravely;  but 
^J^any  of  the  ancient  Irifh  attribute  tbis  virtue,  not  to  the 
climate  nor  the  foil,  but  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Patrick  wh« 
Converted  the  ifland.  Nay  Keating  goes  further  than  this, 
*nd  tells  us,  that  it  is  in  confequence  of  a  prophecy  which 
^ofes  made  to  a  Scythian  prince,  that  wherever  his  poftc- 
Hty  fliould  inhabit,  the  country  fliould  not  be  infefted  with 
Poifonous  creatures.  But  however  fabulous  this  may  be, 
^^  cannot  help  being  aftpnifhed,  that  fo  pleafant,  healthy, 
^'^d  temperate  a  climate  as  Ireland,  fliould  have  remained  lb 
'^^y  ages  as  it  did,  in  the  depth  of  barbarifm  and  ignorance, 
••nqultivated  and  unimproved. 

There  was  (b  much  wood  in  Ireland,  in  the  earlieft  ages, 
^^at  one  of  rfie  names  which  it  had  from  foreigners  was  the 

Ifland  of  Woods  }**  given  to  it,  fay  the  old  hiftorians,  bjr 
^x^  whom  Ninu  the  fon  of  Bel  fent  to  difcovcr  it.  Whether 
^ere  be  any  truth  in  the  old  Irifh  faying  or  not,  "  that  Ire^' 
^  Jand  was  tbrkf  under  the  fhw-Jhare^  thrice  it  was  wotd^ 

•  Dr«  Wgraer« 
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**  and  thrice  it  was  iflr^,"— it  is  evident,  by  all  the  writing^ 
and  monuments  of  ancient  time,  that,  as  long  as  the  land 
was  in  pofleHion  of  the  native  Irilh,  it  was  full  of  woods  on 
every  lide.  Thus  in  digging  out  the  earth  for  a  new  canal 
from  Loughneagh  to  Dublin  for  an  inland  navigation,  a  fb- 
reft,  as  it  may  oe  called,  was  difcovered  under  ground;  a 
vaft  number  of  fallen  treerof  afli,  oak>  alder,  &c.  lying  near 
a  mile  in  length  under  a  covering  of  earth,  m  fomc  places 
fix,  in  others  eight  feet  deep,  many  of  which  were  of  a  laige 
fizc,  tumbled  down  one  over  anodier,  fome  lying  in  ftraignt 
lines,  and  others  in  a  tranfverfe  or  oblique  pofition.  Many 
difcoveiics  of  this  kind  have  been  mads  all  over  the  ifiand. 

Of  the  mines  which  are  now  in  Ireland,  there  were  none 
that  we  know  of  that  were  difcovered  by  the  ancient  Irifli, 
nor  bv  the  Englifh,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizaoeth.  Since  that  period  many  mines  of  iron,  and  ibme 
of  lead  and  filver  mixed,  have  been  found  in  divers  parts  of 
the  ifland.  This  hath  given  rife  to  an  opinion  of  many  (kil- 
ful  people  that  tlie  mountains  of  Ireland  are  full  of  metals ; 
and  that  if  the  fume  care  and  diligence  had  been  ufed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  in  former  ages,  as  fince  the  period 
abovcmcntioned,  many  more  might  have  been  difcovered; 
not  of  the  fame  kind  only  with  thofe  which  are  now  worked^ 
but  of  others  alfo,  and  perhaps  even  of  gold  itfelfi 

The  iron  mines  are  of  three  forts,  the  bog,  the  rocki  anA^ 
the  mountain  mine ;  which  laft  is  again  dittinguiihed,  intc^ 
white,  pin,  and  (hell  mine.     Befides  ihcfe  there  are  thre^ 
mines  of  load  and  filvcr  luixcJ  \  fo  rich,  that  from  one  in  ttu=r- 
county  of  Antrim,  evciy  thirty  pounds  of  lead  yielded 
pound  of  pure  filvcr.      I'Ik'  veiiib  of  another  mine  in  tl 
county  of  'I'ipporarv,  which  gives  the  niune  of  Silver«min^^ 
to  a  market  town  there,  commonly  rife  within  three  or  fo  — ^ 
fpit  deep  from  the*  furfiicc,  the  land  being  mountainous  a-     -^ 
barren.   'J  hey  yield  two  JifFerent  forts  of  01  e ;  the  ohc,  wh^^< 
is  moil  \ifu;i|,  i*;  of  a  rcddifli  rolour,  hard  and  gliftering;  ;^k».r 
the  other,  like  marl,  hluKh  and  foftcr  than  the  firft,  thou^K.^ 
judged  nuuli  the  he<l:,  and  priKluclive  of  the  greateft  quan^Cn't] 
4)f  lilver.     The  ore  has  yielded  generally  about  thrce  pou  ^m 
of  filver  out  (^(  a  tun,  beiidcs  a  great  deal  of  lead,  and  fojiw 
quickfilvcr,  which  made  it  very  valuable.     Lord  Strafl5r>n4 
durinn:  the  time  cf  his  adminillration,  fent  an  injrot  of  fili^or 
to  king  ChaiU s  1.  of  three  hundred  ounces  from  the  ropl 
mines  of  Ireland :    and  in  about  fuur  years  after,  he  tells  tb( 
fecretr.ry  cf  llatc  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  that  the  lead  m;»es 
**  in  Munftcr  were  fo  rich,  that  every  fodder  of  lead,"  wbfcfc 
may  be  meant  of  a  load,  had  in  it  to  the  vJuc  of  thiity 
poiliids  of  fine  filver* 

.       Til 
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The  language  of  the  Irifh  is  fa ndamen tally  ttie  lame  with 
the  Britilh  and  Welch,  and  a  dialed  of  the  Celtic,  which  is 
made  ufe  of  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  oppofite  to  the  Irifti 
coafts.  It  is,  however,  in  a  great  meafure  defaced  by  pro- 
Tincial  alterations,  but  not  fo  altered  as  to  render  the  Irifli, 
Welch,  and  Highlanders,  iiniritelligible  to  each  ot'.icr. 

As  the  Britons  and  Hihjrnians  had  the  lame  origin,  foin 
their  religkn  it  is  probabVj  thsy  were   not  very  Jifferent, 
But  as  the  Druids,  who  hail  al.noft  the  folc  manatee  me]  it  oi' 
sU  public  affairs  in  thefc  ifl;inds,  n;.-vcr  committed  any  of 
Aeir  polity  to  writing,  at  kaft  in  le;^ibie  charaiierp,  there  is 
vwylittle  handed  down  conciMv.in;;  the  religion  of  tlidi-  an- 
cient people.     This  much  however  fcems  to  be  pretty  dear, 
that  it  had  a  near  reremblaiicc,  If  it  was  not  the  very  fame, 
with  the  principles  and  the  worfhip  of  the  (Jauls  their  pro-' 
geiiitors,  deduced  from  thofe  of  the  oM  CeJtae.     What  this 
original  Celtic  religion  was,  we  learn  not  only  from    the 
Iriih  hiftory,  but  from  the  concurrent  leftimony  of  foreign 
Mthors.      It   was    the  fame    with    that   of  the   old    patri- 
Wis.     They  worfhipped  one  Supreme  Being,  not  in  tem- 
ples butin  groves  ;   which  being  open  at  the  top  and  fides, 
*fire,  in  their  opinion,  more  acceptable  to  the  divine  and  uii- 
confincd  Being  whom  they  adored.     They  believed  a  future 
•«te  of  rewards  and  punifnments  fuitable  to  their  behaviour 
"STe:  they  oifered  viiStims  to  the  Deity,  and  celebrated  fo  me 
"ftivals  in  honour  of  him ;  and  in  moft  things  obfstved  a 
Sfeat  fimplicity  in  their  religious  rites.     This  is  a  fhort  and 
*^ci(e  fyftem,  which  it  is  probable  the  old  CeltE  brought 
'^ith  them  from  Gaul  into  Britain^-  and  which  came  thence 
^th  the  firfl  inhabitants  into  Ireland ;  till  the  feir  face  of  re- 
Jgion  became  clouded  and  obfcured,  as  well  as  in  other  la- 
''Ons,  by  idolatry  and  impious  rites.     There  are  many  re- 
fJJ^ns  of  ancient  altars  flill  to  be  feen  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
'"and ;  which  from  the  rude  unhewn  ftones  they  arc  built 
*ith,  and  the  marmer  in  which  they  are  placed,  afford  an  al- 
'**Qft  certain  conjefture  that  they  were  intended  for  facrificej 
*^eeablc  to  the  antediluvian  practices  founded  upon  Abel's 
^•tering  the  firftlings  of  his  flock.     There  is  a  paflage  in  the 
^hJc  (tf  Eatdus  which  counten  mces  this  conjecture.     "  If 
tiiou  wilt  inalce  me  an  altar  of  ftone,  thou  ihalt  not  huild 
it  of  hewn  Hone;  for,  if  thoii  lift  tliy  tool  upon  it,  thou 
•*  laft  poUuted  it." 

If  we  inquire  into  \\ic , manners  of  the  ancient  Irifh  from 
L  S'lglifti  wrileri,  we  find  their  reprefentations  odious  and  dif- 
L  KUning :  if  firoin  writers  of  their  owii  race,  they  frequently 
W  Drealc  out  ir  d  the  moft  animated  encomiums  of  their  great 
Lacefton.  1  one  can  fcarcety  allow  them  any  virtue  ; 
■Wm.  it.  -Q.  the 
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the  other,  in  their  cnthufiaftx  ardour,  an  rcarccly  difcorff 
the  Icall  ii]'>piTr-.-..'tJon  in  their  Uws,  gcn'trnmcnt,  or  maniierf* 
The  biloHan  i:f  K.-!j:Lnd  f imetimef  regards  them  as  the  n»ft 
dctellaH!;  arid  cmtcmptiblc  r>f  the  human  race.  The  anti- 
quary f.f  Ip.liriJ  raifch  them  to  an  illuftrio-j*  eminence,  ibove 
all  other  European  people.  Yet,  when  we  examine  tbdr 
rocrds  without  regard  to  lcg;iidary  talci  or  poetic  fidtoni 
K'c  ^.nA  th'.m,  cvr-r.  in  ihi-ir  mo{t  brilHant  periods,  advancrl 
Aniy  X'l  -.-n  imp-.ifvct  civilization,  a  tallc  which  exhibits  de 
moil  ftriking  inllance^  both  of  the  virtues  and  the  Ticeiaf 
hu:i,anjty.  As  each  province  was  governed  by  a  prince,  S» 
one  iTioiurch  was  cl:rrfl-n  to  prefid:  over  die  vriiole  ccJlediaH 
of  dyjid)ic<.  I'he  digt.ity  cf  this  monarch  was  fupportcd  by 
tributes  p;J'I  by  infcii'>r  princo*,  at  Icaft  from  the  tine  tM 
M«th  c'.:.r^ii  to  be  his  peculiar  appendage,  TTiey  ma 
paid  in  every  ki,'id  of  cattle,  mantle^  clothes,  andutenfih; 
not  as  tributes  of  houdagc,  fny  the  old  records,  but  u  boifr 
volencc  ^r::nted  in  rt-turn  f  ^r  the  b;ncjits  of  his  laws  andde 
bencdi<ition&  of  his  c1i.t3 y.  Y'.t  the  number  and  quality  t£ 
the  tributes  to  be  paid  ty  every  inf-rior  dynaAy  were  acca- 
ret'ly  afccnained.  The  mr.rurch  on  hit  part  was  boundto 
purchafi:  th'^  fervice  and  attachment  of  bis  inferiors,  by  biK 
<!onai-.-.:-.s  >'f  icinc,fhcfp,  hrirfc<<,  fwine,  ann<:,  mantles, drinE- 
in];-cup',  'f  which  every  chieftain  claimed  his  particular  po^ 
tlon,  ii'.A  in  return  was  bound  to  entertain  the  monarch,  ir. 
his  p'O^r:  fs  *,  for  a  ftated  time,  and  to  attend  him  for  fme 
rcrt;i:r>  days  or  months,  and  no  longer,  in  his  military  csf^ 
diti'jRi. 

Such  is  the  account  collected  from  an  old  Irifh  reoaid 
called  "  the  Book  of  Tributes."  The  obligations  of  Ac 
monarch  and  hi5  Tubjedt  were  mutual ;  each  had  dicir  n||hr> 
defined  ;  and  k-ach  lived  in  perpetual  jealouly  of  the  tt- 
cnrachments  of  the  other.  The  faftioui  eafily  deviled  pe- 
tciiccs  for  wiihhiiMing  tribute  from  the  monarch ;  the  h>- 
narch,  in  thi->  i:::^!:-,  could  feck  rcdrefs  only  bv  making  «a' 
upon  his  fubjtcts,  if  the  prcfents  dcmandcif  by  cvciy  ic- 
fcri'jr  prince  were  denied,  delayed,  or  not  cxaflly  propor^aa- ' 
cd  I'j  hi;-  clairrs  he  refuf:;d  his  f^rvices.  'VYx  monuxk  W^' 
k-fi  to  th  ■  uf't'irces  of  his  hereditary  province  ^w>d  in  itr~ 
lT-;«fl  dar.L''-." ■iJ''  emergencies  was  fitijuenlly  wilhiwt  i 
army.  He.'.r?  fu'3d-n  revolutions,  and  tragical  caiaftnf^ 
the  effects  I'i  i'riiie,  ^mMiir'n,  and  refenrmeni.  Kvcn  « 
the  military  fe.-vice  wa*  perlurmed,  chieftains  njuft  || 
tentiiiti.s  marched  ty  the  field,  with  a  facKC  L  "" 
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diftafte  to  the  caufe  in  which  thiy  were  engaged ;  and  the(e 
they  eafily  contrived  to  propagate  among  their  followers* 
Hence)  in  the  hour  of  danger,  they  frequently  (led  on  the 
firft  attack.  Men,  who  at  other  times  difplay  fuch  intrepi- 
dity, could  (carcely  yield  with  fo  much  eafe  and  apparent  in« 
difference,  if  they  nad  not  thought  their  intereft  and  their 
honour  totally  unconcerned  in  the  quarrel }  if  they  had  not 
been  difcontented  With  their  leader  \  and  their  leader  too 
weak  to  reftrain  or  punifli  them. 

The  military  genius  of  the  ancient  Irifh,  from  the  nature 
of  their  government  and  domeftic  warfare,  It  is  natural  to 
imagine,  muft  hold  one  of  the  highlit  ranks  in  the  ftate* 
Their  princes  were  inured  to  fatigue  and  martial  difcipline, 
firom  their  infancy,  as  much  as  any  of  their  fubje£tsy  and 
made  military  (tratagems  a  ereat  part  of  their  fludy.  The 
kings  gave  tne  order  of  knighthood  to  their  fons  at  (tvtn 
yeart  of  age,  with  the  following  ceremony :  At  the  time  of 
Ac  creation,  the  boys  were  armed  with  light  and  (lender 
fpears  in  proportion  to  their  ftrength,  ran  feveral  courfes 
aeainft  a  (hield  that  was  fet  up  and  faftened  in  the  midft  of  a 

Slain  for  that  purpofe ;  and  he  that  broke  moft  fpears  had 
lie  principal  honour  of  the  day.  The  Irifh,  like  their  pro- 
genitors, never  made  ufe  of  fortified  towns  for  their  defence, 
linking  them  a  check  upon  heroic  bravery,  and  a  fort  of  coat 
of  mail  for  coWards.  They  placed  their  defence  as  well  a», 
confidence  in  martial  fury,  and  they  dreaded  flavery  more 
than  death  itfelf.  They  began  their  onfets  with  the  utmo(t 
^nthufiafm,  and  yet  they  rallied  with  coolnefs  and  dexterity. 
Their  kings  were  fo  jealous  of  their  glory,  and  this  glory 
Was  fo  much  envied,  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  hiftory,  there  is  fcarce  an  inftance  to  be  found  of  any 
''^6narch*s  furviving  the  lofs  of  his  crown  j  which  he  always 
^ore  in  the  day  of  battle.  Their  horfemen,  who  rode  at  (irft 
without  faddles  and  afterwards  without  flirrups,  wore  armed 
Jj^th  arrows  and  javelins,  and  fome  with  coats  of  armour. 
They  had  fervants  on  foot  who  had  only  darts,  and  who  took 
^arc  of  their  horfes.  Their  military  chariots  were  in  great 
^fe,  before  the  cavalry  were  introduced,  to  break  the  enemy*s 
janks  and  to  throw  them  into  confudon)  at  which  they  were 
•0  expert,  that  many  great  feats  are  recorded  of  their  ancient 
|nartial  charioteers.  In  the  middle  age  they  had  two  forts  of 
infantry,  fome  called  Gallogli(res,  armed  with  an  helmet,  a  coal 
^i  mail,  and  a  long  fword  \  and  in  the  right  hand  they  carried 
•  pole-ax  with  which  they  often  did  terrible  execution.  The 
"ght  armed  foot  were  furnifhed  with  darts  and  daggers  or 
two.ed|ed  javelins,  in  the  ufe  of  which  they  were  very  ex^ 
POft.    Mihtary  mufic  was  much  ftudied  and  delighted  in  \j 


lhi>  warlike  pi'0}^lo,  as  it  fwxu  thom  with  courage,  ciithiinjihtf 
;imi  ci  iit. iiipc  <^i"  ilaii^-^T  ;  and  by  the  help  of  this  alone  they"" 
lour.ial  ihc  ch.r.uM  r.iiiicd,  or  rctre;itcd. 

The  pcAW'iii.ul  govcinmoiit  of  a  provincial  king  wcrccx- 
aftly  liniiLir  la  lV.i  ll-  ci  the  nionaich.       His   lucccffor  or 
Tanlil  \\v«s  eh^K  ■!  in  his  'ifc-tinu- ;  ho  rcCi^ived  tributes  from 
infi-rior  chi.'ftains,  paid  tor  their  llT^'iccs,  was  entertained  in 
his  vifuations,  and  attended   by  them  in  his  wars.     Inferior 
toparchs  {ro\ cncd  their  rLipeiitivc* difh ifts  in  the faniemanner : 
and  to  thcfc  aj^.iin  a  nu-nbcr  of  lords  were  fubordinate,  who 
dwelt  in  their  raths,  as  they  were  called,  or  end  ifu  res  of  a 
ilwclling-houie  and  oiHcos;  parcelled  out  lands  to  their  in- 
tferiors,  who  a";ain  poflVil'cd  their  fnialler  raths,  and  commanded 
a'imidier  nunuHM*  of  independents,    in  thefe  petty  focictics  wc 
may  view  the  manners  of  the  Irifli  more  diftindtly.    No  man 
was  bound  to  continue  in  them  longer  than  he  found  it  nc- 
cefljry  for  his  intereft.     On  his  admiilion,  he  took  the  name 
of  the  Chiefinin  or  Flath  as  he  w;is  called  j  on  his  death,  or  de- 
parture, a  new  partition  was  n^ade  of  all  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  piirticuhir  dillricV,  by  virtue  of  the  hiw  of  "  Gavcl- 
"  kind,"  as  the  FniMIlh  called  it.     Through  the  whole  coun- 
try the  tenure  cf  lands  determined  with  tnc  life  of  the  pof- 
feflbr ;  and  as  the  crimes  or  misfortunes  of  men  frequently 
forced  thoni  from  one  tribe  to  another,  property  was  ctcr- 
n.dly  fluLluating,   and  new  partitions  of  lands  made  almoft 
daily.     I  lence,  the  cultivation  of  grounds  was  only  in  pro-  - 
portion  to  the  immediate  den].inds  of  nature,  and  the  tributes^ 
to  be  paid  to  fuperiois.     And  whatever  magnificient  ftruc— 
tiircs  might  have  been  erefted  for  occaficns  of  ftate,  or  fo^ 
reHgiv>us.vvor(hip,  it  is  certain  that  both  princes  and  peoplcir 
dwelt  in  houfes  (lightly  compoled  (^f  hurdles. 

Anii»ng  a  rude  people,  hofpit.iliiy  was  a  principal  virtue* 
It  was  enjoined  bylaw:  ;i:^d  as  neither  lords  nor  tenants 
were  b^nnid  io  each  tuher,  r.s  the  w!)ole  tribe  might  migravr 
to  fcnne  more  fa\ouijMe  dllhirt,  the  Brehon   inftitutes  cx- 
prefsly  enjoin  that  no  rath  fliall  Ireak  up  fuddenly,  left  the 
traveller  mould  be  difjppointedofhi.  expected  reception.  But 
neither  the  livities  ti^  be  received  by  the  lord,  nor  the  enter* 
tr.inment  he  was  to  evpeet  from  his  inferiors,  were  deter- 
mined by  his  arbit;ary  will  and  plcffurc.     They  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  benefits  received  from  him,  and  afcertained 
by  the  laws:  fo  that  the  lord  could  exait  his  coihering,  lus 
cudiiies,  his  bonnaught,  names  denoting  particular  modes  of 
provifion  (^r:  the  ten^porary  fiippoi  t  of  hmifelf  and  his  attend- 
ants ;  and  whiei:  in  latter  times  wei  e  found  fo  grievous  and 
fo  feverely  Ci-ii'.vl.^Tr.ncd,  under  the  denominations  of  <<  coyne 
"  Aiid  lively."'     \i\xi\  the  lowed  of  the  people  claimed  recep- 
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tion  and  refrefhment,  by  an  almoft  perfeft  right :  and  fo  in- 

cffeSual  is  the  flux  of  many  centuries  to  efface  the  ancient 

manners  of  a  people,  that  at  this  day  the  wandering  beggar 

enters  the  houfe  of  a  farmer  or  gentleman,  with  as  much  eafe 

^uid  freedom  as  an  inmate.     The  benevolent  fpirit  of  Chri- 

ftianity  ferved  to  enforce  and  countenance  fuch   manners. 

*'  The  moft  holy  men  of  heaven,"  fay  the  Irifti  laws,  "  were 

*' remarkable  for  hofpitaJity;  and  the  gofpcl  commands  us  to 

**  receive  the  fojourner,  to  entertain  him,  and  to  relieve  his 

**  wants." 

Thcfe  laws  not  only  provide  againft  murder,  rapes,  adul- 
tery, theft,  robbery;    but  fuch  crimes  as  are  not  generally 
cognizable  by  human  tribunals;  fuch  as  flander,  tale-bearing, 
,  or  difrefpeft  to  fuperiors*     But  at  this  day  it  will  not  be  re- 
g:ardcd  as  a  diftinguifhing  mark  of  barbarity  that  the  moft 
outrageous  offences  were  punifliable  only  by  an  eric  or  fine, 
r*hat  for  murder  was  to  be  paid  by  the  perpetrator  or  his  fa- 
iriily,  to  the  fon,  or  relations  of  the  deceafed,  and  in  propor- 
tion.to  their  degrees  of  confanguinity ;  that'  for  adultery,  to 
th  c  hulband  of  the  offender,  by  ner  fj^lther  or  neareft  relations  ; 
Or^  if  a  bond- woman,  by  the  tribe  which  entertained  her,  or,  by 
tVi«  church  which  fhe  (erved.  The  inceftuous  perfon  not  only 
pa.id  his  eric,  but  was  inftantly  expelled  from  his  tribe.    Nor 
>uld  any  man  be  admitted  into  a  new  tribe,  uTitil  he  had  paid 
ic  for  all  the  offences  committed  in  his  former  refidence. 
'he  fine  paid  to  a  fon  for  the  murder  of  his  father  was  rated 
feven  cumpalsy  as  they  were  called,  or  twenty-one  kine. 
ence  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  lenity  of  their  penal 
laws  in  other  inftances.    The  property  and  fecurity  of  woods, 
tiic  regulation  of  water- courfes,  but  above  all  the  property  of 
^>ces,  on  which  depended  the  principal  beverage  of  the  peo- 
ple were  guarded  by  a  number  of  minute  inftitutions,  which 
^feathe  a  (pirit  of  equity  and  humanity. 

Of  all  thecuftoms  of  the  Irifh,  that  of  /overage,  as  it  is 
balled,  hath  been  a  particular  fubjcft  of  fpeculation.  Their 
Writers  e:enerally  agree,  that  children  were  mutually  given, 
^^otti  different  families,  to  be  nurfed  and  bred  up  in  others  ; 
^d  that  inferiors,  inftead  of  expcfting  any  reward  for  their 
^e,  purchafed  the  honour  of  foftering  the  children  of  the 
'"^ch.  Hence,  we  are  told,  a  ft  rift  :r  connexion  and  confede- 
^y  were  formed  between  different  families  and  different 
f^'lics.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  children  bred  from  their 
^'ifiuicy  toother,  in  the  fame  family,  under  the  fame  parental 
^fc,  in  the  fame  fports  and  occupations,  with  minds  untaint- 
^  by  pride,  and  inattentive  to  wordly  diftin£lions,  confidered 
^^h  other  as  real  brethren,  and  contraftcd  warm  affections, 
^Hich  time  could  not  extinguifti:  that  they  regarded  their 
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fofterers  with  a  filial  reverence;  and  were  oftentimes,  throa^ 
life,  attended  by  the  children  of  thefe  fofterers  with  a  zeakxis 
and  fteady  attachment.     But  I  cannot  allow  that  fofterage 
was  purpofely  devifed  by  politicians  to  produce  diefe  efiedfaj 
that  there  was  a  mutual  exchanee  of  children,  or  any  mutual 
alliances  intended  or  concerted  by  fuch  an  exchange.     The 
Brehon  laws  feem  to  intimate,  that  fofterin?  was  the  occu« 
pation  of  thofe  whofe  inferior  condition  rendered  them  inca- 
pable of  doing  other  fer  vices  to  the  public.    *^  No  man»"  iay 
they,  ^  (ball  in  any  cafe  be  entitled  to  eric  but  he  who  pays 
<<  tribute  or  fofters :  and,  in  their  injundions  on  all  orders  of 
^  women,  tneir  expref&on  is  from  the  queen  to  Acfofterefs** 
So  hr  are  the  fragments  of  thefe  laws  from  favouring  the  no- 
tion that  the  honour  of  breeding  children  was  ever  purchafed, 
that  they  are  cxzSt  in  afcertaining  the  wages  that  (hall  be  paid 
to  fofterers  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  children  continue 
under  their  care,  and  the  inftru£tions  they  have  received : 
jKNT  do  they  omit  the  prices  which  the  feveral  mafters  may 
demand  from  the  appointments  of  a  fofterer.    And  here  they 
difcover  die  fecret  of  a  complete  Irifti  education ;  at  leaft  lor 
thofe  of  the  middle  ranks  of  life.    The  youth  in  his  ftate  of 
fofterage,was  not  employed  in  a  tedious  and  painful  praAice  of 
various  formsandmeafures  of  poetry,  aswearefomctimestoU: 
the  fyftem  of  his  education  was  more  ufefiil,  and  indeed  more 
honourable.    He  was'  inftruded  in  the  management  of  cattle^ 
in  hufbandry  and  tillage  \  in  navigation,  which  the  laws  dil^ 
tinguifh  into  the  higher  and  lower,  but  without  explaining 
the  difference;  and  JafUy,  in  the  knowledge  of  letterSy  or 
f  eading,  as  the  loweft  part  of  education. 

In  a  word,  it  appears  from  all  their  legal  inftitutions  yec 
difcovered,  that  the  Irifh,  in  their  ftate  of  greateft  compofure^ 
were  indeed  by  no  means  barbarous,  but  far  from  that  per* 
fe£k  civility  which  their  cnthufiaftic  admirers  fometimet  de« 
Icribe  as  tneir  peculiar  charaderiftic.  They  cultivated  thofe 
arts  of  peace  which  fubfift  among  a  people  ftrangers  to  ex- 
tenfive  commerce,  or  the  refinements  of  an  opulent  and  luzu* 
rious  age,  Rights  were  accurately  defined  in  their  focietics* 
and  the  people  might  have  been  imprefTcd  with  an  habitual 
love  of  juftice ;  but  their  fcnfe  of  injuries  was,  in  proportioii^ 
lively;  and  their  pafTions  irritable.  Redrcfs,  in  many  cafes, 
was  only  to  be  obtained  by  force ;  and  to  force  they  perpev 
tually  recurred.  Their  boafted  triermial  aflemblies  do  not 
appear  to  have  ever  fcrvcd  the  purpofe  of  a  fhi£l  and  peace- 
able conne<3ion  between  the  different  inhabitants  of  a  couik* 
try>  v.'hlch  for  many  ages  had  full  leifure  for  improvement. 
7 he  influence  of  their  monarchs  was  weak;  their  power 
xiegleded,  controulcd,  and  refiftcd.  The  proyinQps>  and  even 
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the  inferior  fepts  into  which  the  ifland  was  parcelled,  lived 
in  a  kind  of  federal  union  with  each  other ;  which  the  pride, 
the  injuftice,  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  the  revenge  of  differ- 
ent chieftains  were  ever  resuiy  to  interrupt  Their  hiftories 
record  the  efFedts  of  thefe  daneerous  paffions :  the  virtues  of 
private  life  are  not  generally  me  fubje<Sl  of  hiftory. 

Both  the  males  and  the  females  of  the  ancient  Iriib,  were 
generally  tall,  wdlmade,andof  aftrongstndhardyconftitution  \ 
very  patient  of  cold  and  hunger,  revengeful,  proud  and  flothful. 
Their  drefs,  which  was  as  fimple  as  their  manners,  was  the 
produce  and  manufadure  of  their  own  country.  The  men 
wore  a  mantlie  and  trpwfers ;  the  women  a  mantle  and  peti« 
coaL  Both  had  brogues  upon  their  feet,  thicker  than  pumps, 
and  fewed  with  leather.  Th^  men  had  a  cappeen  and  the 
women  a  kircher  upon  their  beads,  throwing  their  mantles 
over  them  when  they  went  out,  to  keep  off  tne  fun  or  rain. 
At  this  period,  linen-cloth  was  fo  extenflve  a  manufacture  in 
Ireland,  ^  that  the  native  Irifli  gentry  ufed  to  wear  thirty 
^'  or  forty  ells  in  a  fhirt,  all  gathered  and  wrinkled,  and 
^  coloured  with  faffron,  becaufe  they  never  put  them  off  till 
**  diey  were  worn  out  *.'*  The  dreis  of  the  great  was  much 
j^e  fame  as  that  of  the  lower  rank,  allowing  tor  the  finenefs 
of  the  texture,  and  the  number  of  the  colours.  Indeed  it  was 
tiie  number  of  them  in  any  garment  which  properly  diftin-  * 
gulihed  the  rank  of  the  wearer ;  and  thofe  entitled  to  fix 
were  next  in  honour  to  the  fupreme  monarch.  This  law 
did  more,  it  is  faid,  towards  gaininj?  eileem  and  refped  than 
all  the  golden  israppings  of  the  Eau,  and  yet  coft  nothing. 
Befides  it  produced  a  noble  emulation  among  men  of  letters; 
who,  on  proving  themfelves  thoroughly  fkilled  in  the  learning 
and  philofophy  of  the  country,  received  the  vefture  allotted 
for  die  provincial  foverei^ns,  and  confequently  were  next  to 
them  in  honour.  The  education  of  their  youth  was  begun  in 
their  early  in&ncy,  by  taking  them  from  habits  of  idlenefs  and 
training  them  up  to  laborious  exercifes  of  body,  at  the  fam^ 
time  diat  their  minds  were  not  left  uncultivated.  The  plea-. 
fures  of  the  chafe  fuperfeded  at  flated  times  all  other  diver«- 
fions,  and  no  people  in  the  world  purfuedth'em  with  greater 
eagernefs.  In  this  exercife  they  underwent  incxure/fibl^ 
fatigues;  which  contributed  greatly  to  their  mufcular  (trength,^ 
and  gave  them  agility  and  firmnefs  againft  the  fcverity  of  the 
weaimer.  In  ihort  the  chafe  was  fuch  a  fchool  for  teaching 
them  vigilance,  a  fkill  in  archery,  patience  under  labour,  and 
long  abftinence  from  food,  that  few  foreign  enemies  could 
'^nd)>e^rethem, 
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It  is  probable  that  the  hrft  and  moft  ancient  manner  of  burying 
their  dead  u'as  that  of  burning ;  as  we  may  learn  from  an  old 
canon  after  their  con  verfion  to  Chriftianity,  in  which  itfaid,  diat 
*'  kings  only  were  buried  in  churches,  and  that  all  other  men 
*'  wereeithcr  buried  in  the  fire,  or  underan  heapof  ftones;  that 
*'  no  ftranger  fliali  have  liberty  of  cutting  the  church,  that  is, 
*'  making  a  grave  in  it,  without  the  leave  of  the  prince;  and 
"  whofoever  fliall  attempt  to  do  fo,  (hall  give  fatisfadlion  ac- 
*'  cording  to  the  dignity  of  the  place."     Befides  the  cuftom 
of  burning,  we  may  conclude  from  this  canon,  as   well  as 
from  other  circumftances  of  their  antiquities,  another  cuftom 
in  burying  their  dead,  which  \v:is  under  an  heap  of  ftones. 
There  are  many  remains  of  this  cuftom  in  (everal  parts  of 
the  jfland  ;  and  v/e  ki-ow  it  was  an  ancient  praftice  in  many 
other  countries,  ff^r  men  that  had  been  eminent  either  for  vir- 
tues, or  notorious  for  villanics.     An  inftance  of  the  latter 
kind  we  find  as  early  as  amongft  the  children  of  Ifrael,  when 
they  buried  Achan ;"  of  whom  it  is  faid,  "that  they  raifed  over 
**  him  a  great  heap  of  ftones  unto  this  day."      Many  I^ones 
and  arms  have  been  difcovered  under  thcl'e  heaps  in  (everal 
parts  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  cuftom 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  jews,  who  were  commanded 
to  put  to  dciuh  their  viicft  maLfjctorr,  by  ftoning,  or  he^>- 
ing  ftones  upon  them.     But  however  it  had  its  origin,  the 
cuttcm  is  to  this  day  ftill  retained  among  the  common  na- 
tive IriCh.     For  as  they  carry  a  corpfe  to  the  grave,  they  fct 
it  down  in  a  convenient  place,  and  all  the  people  who  accom- 
pany it  bring  ftones  and  raife  an  heap  over  it  after  it  is  inter- 
red.    It  was  ufual  for  the  women  (and  is  fo  ftill)  to  howl 
and  clap  their  hands  at  the  funeral  of  their  friends ;  and  fome- 
times  they  were  hired  for  this  purpofe,  when  they  thought 
there  wr-s  not  a  fufficient  number.     The  Scythians  from 
whom  they  fprung,  and  even  the  Romans  and  Germans  had 
the  fame  cuftom;  and  the  expreflion  of  a  celebrated  Roman 
hiftorian  on  this  fubjecb  is,  «  that  in  women  it  is  commend-^i 
"  able  to  latnent,  in  men  to  remember  *," 

1'hefe  are  the  outlines  of  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Irifh  ; 
let  us  now  turn  to  thofc  of  the  prefent.  According  to  the 
author  of  the  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland  f »  "  they  may  be 
"  deduCLd  from  their  original  conftitution  of  body,  from  the 
«air,  from  their  ordinary  food,  from  their  ftate  and  condi- 
«  tion,  fi-cm  the  influence  of  their  teachers,  and  laftly  from 
"  their  ancient  cuftoms  which  afFedt  as  well  their  con- 
"  fciences  as  th.ir  nr.turc."  In  their  ftature,  Ihape,  and 
complexion,  they  have  nut  degenerated  from  their  anceftors^ 
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and  are  not  inferior  to'  any  other  people.     In  their  courage 
and  intrepidity  alfo,  it  is  well  known  that  they  do  not  difgrace 
their  origin.     Above  three  parts  in  four  of  the  mere  Irifli 
live  in  little  huts  or  cabins,  without  chimnies,  doors,  or  win- 
dows.    Their  principal  diet  is  potatoes,  and  fweet  milk,  as 
well  as  four,  which  in  fummer  is  alfo  their  drink.    In  winter* 
they  drink  water,  and  whlfky,  when  they  can  get  it.     But 
tobacco  andfnufFfeem  to  be  the  great  pleafure  of  their  lives; 
infomuch  that  the  chief  part  of  their  cxpcnce  is  to  procure 
them.  Notwithftanding  the  great  plenty  of  flcfh,  they  feldom 
eat  any,  unlefs  it  be  of  the  fmallcr  animals;  and  they  are  ^et 
fo  far  from  being  civilized,  efpecially  in  villages  diftant  from 
cities,  and  where  the  Englifh  manners  have  not  prevaihed» 
that   their  habitations,  furniture,  and  apparel  are  as  fordid 
as  thofe  of  the  favages  in  America. 

Whether  the  lazinefs  which  is  attributed  to  them  be  de- 
rived from  their  anceftors,  or  from  their  original  conftitution, 
it  is  hard  to  fay:  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  ftill  among 
tl^e  native  Irifb,  a  very  ftrong  and  remarkable  antipathy  to 
all  labour ;  and  that  mofl:  of  them  poffefs  a  cynical  content 
in  dirt  and  beggary,  to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  people  i|i 
Chriftendom.     The  cabin  of  an  Irifli  peafant  is  the  cave  of 
poverty:  wiAin  you  fee  a  pot  and  a  little  ftraw,  and  without 
a  heap  of  children  almoft  naked  tumbling  on  the  dunghill. 
Their  fields  and  gardens  are  a  lively  counterpart  oi  Salomon  s 
defcription  of  the  field  of  the  flothful,  and  of  the  vineyard 
of  the  man  void  of  underftanding.     In  every  road  the  ragged 
cnfigns  of  poverty  are  difplayed:  the  traveller  often  meets 
caravans  of  thefe  miferable  wretches,  whole  families  in  a 
drove,  without  clothes  to  cover,  or  bread  to  feed  them  ;  both 
which  might  be  procured  with  moderate  labour.     But  the 
work  of  one  man  jn  the  field  will  fuftain  a  family  of  forty 
with  potatoes;  and  they  build  a  hut  or  cabin  in  three  day§. 
The  milk  of  one  cow  will  afford  food  and  drink  enough  for 
three  men  in  the  fummer ;  and  they  can  get  cockles,  oyfters, 
mufcle?,  and  crabs,  almoft  every  where  near  the  fea  in  2;reat 
abundance.      What  occafion  have  they  therefore,  to  labour 
hard,  who  can  content  themfclves  with  this  wretchednefs  ? 
Befides  they  have  been  taughf,  and  they  teach  it  one  another, 
that  this  way  of  living  is  more  like  the  patriarchs,  their  an- 
ceftorsof  old,  and  their  faints  of  later  times,  by  whofe  prayers 
and  merits  they  are  to  be  relieved,  and  whofe  examples  they 
are  therefore  to  follow.     But  if  fuch  arc  the  manners  of  the 
lowcft  fort,  yet  the  Irifli  gentry,  who  approve  themfclves li 
l>ctl\c  defcendants  of  a  free  and  learned  .nation,  in  their  diet, 
houfcs,  an4  apparel,  refemble  the  En-zliih.     Their  behaviour 
|s  polite,  their  table  elegant,  and  their  hofpitallty  nioreexteu- 
five  and  general  than  that  .of  their  neighbour:. 
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WALES. 

Ancient  bljlory  of  this  country. — Divifion  of  it  hy  Rodiric^^ 
A  colony  of  Flemings  fettle  in  it.^-^Lewelhfn  fubmti  to  Ei- 
wayd  J.'^^The  IVelJh  revolty  and  are  again  fubduedj^^ 
MaJTacre  of  the  IVelch  Bards. — Mountainous  and  roman^ 
ticfituation  of  Wales. — Antiquities. — Literature* 

TH  E  ancient  hiftory  of  Wales  is  uncertain,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  pettv  princes  who  governed  it. 
That  they  were  fovereign  and  independent,  appears  from  the- 
£ngli(h  hiftory*  It  was  fi>rmerly  inhabited  by  die  three 
different  tribes  of  Britons,  the  Siluresj  the  Dimet^^  and  the 
Ordovices»  Thefe  p^rople  made  fuch  violent  oppofltion  to  the 
Romans,  that  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  entirely 
fubd(|ed ;  though  part  of  their  country,  as  spears  from  die 
ruins  of  caftles,  was  bridled  by  s;?.rrifons.  Though  die 
Saxons  conquered  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford, 
yet  they  never  penetrated  fiirthcr ;  and  the  Welch  remained 
an  independent  people,  governed  by  their  own  princes  and 
their  own  laws.  Rodenc,  king  of  WaleSy  divided 
A.  D.  870.  his  dominions  among  his  three  fons;  and  the 
names  of  thefe  divifionswereDemetia,  or  South 
Wales;  Porefia,  or  Powis-land;  and  Veneddiia,  or  North 
Wales.  This  divifion  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  indraen- 
dency  of  Wales.  About  the  year  1 1 12,  Henry  I.  of  £ng* 
land  planted  a  colony  of  Flemmgs  on  the  frontiers  of  Wales, 
to  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  England ;  none  of  the  WeUh  princes 
being  powerful  enough  to  oppofe  them.  They  made, 
however,  many  brave  attempts  to  maintain  their  liberties 
a^ainft  the  Norman  kings  of  England.  The  crown  of 
England  was  firft  fuppUed  with  a  handle  for  the  future  con- 

?ueft  of  Wales;  their  old  and  infirm  prince 
.Icwcllyn,  in  order  to  be  fafe  from  die  perie- 
cutions  of  his  undutiful  fon  Griffin,  having  put 
himielf  under  fubjcclion  and  homs^?  to  king  Henry  III. 

But  no  capitulation  could  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Ed- 
ward I.  who  refolved  to  annex  Wales  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  and  Llewellvn,  prince  of  Wales,  difdainine  the 
fubje«5iion  to  which  old  Llewellyn  had  fubmitted,  Emivard 
liiied  an  army  at  great  cxpence.  The  Welch  prince  had  no 
rcfource  againft  the  fuperior  force  of  Edward,  but  the  inac- 
ceffiblc  fituation  of  his  mountains,  which  had  hitherto  pro* 
te6^ed  his  forefathers  agaiiift  all  the  attempts  of  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  conquerors.     He  accordingly  retired  with  dif 
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bravcft  of  his  fubje£ts  among  the  hills  of  Snowdon.  But 
Edward,  no  lefs  vigorous  than  cautious,  pierced  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  approached  theWelph  army  initslaftre* 
tre;at.  Having  carefully  fecured  every  pafs  behind  him,  he 
avcMded  putting  to  trial  the  valour  of  a  nation  proud  of  its  an- 
cient indcpen&ncy.  He  trufted  to  the  more  flow  but  fur© 
efFe£b  of  famine  for  fuccefs;  and  Llewellvn  was  at  length 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and  received  the  terms  impofed  upon  him 
by  toe  Englifh  ^lonarch  *. 

Thefe  terms,  though  fufficiently  fevere,  were  but  ill  ob- 
ferved  by  the  vigors.  The  Englifh  pppreffed  and  infulted 
the  inhaoitants  of  the  diftri<9;s  wnich  were  yielded  to  diem. 
The  indignation  of  the  Welch  was  roufea:  they  flew  to 
arms ;  and  Edv^rd  again  entered  Wales  with  an  army,  not 
difpleafed  with  the  occaflon  of  makir\g  his  conqueft  final. 
This  army  he  committed  to  the  command  of  Roger  Morri- 
■ner,  while  he  himfelf  waited  the  event  in  the  caftle  of  Rudh- 
Ian,  an^  Llewellyn,  having  ventured  to  leave  his  faftneflTeSt 
was  defeated  by  Mortimer  and  flain,  together 
with  two  thouland  of  his  followers.  All  the  A.  D.  1283. 
Welch  nobilky  fubmitted  to  Edward,  and  the 
laws  of  England  were  eftabliflied  in  that  principality  f. 

In  order  to  prefeJ^c  his  conqi^eft,  Edward  had  recourf*. 
to  a  barbarous   policy.      He  ordered  David,   brother  to 
Llewellyn,  and  his  fi^cceflbr  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  to 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  as  a  traitor,  for  taking  arms 
in  defence  of  his  native  country,  which  he  had  once  udhappi* 
ly  deferted,  and  for  maintaimng  by  force  his 
own  hereditary  authority.     He  alfo  ordered  all     A.  D.  uS4- 
die  Wdch  bards  to  be  colle£led  together  and 
put  to  death ;    from  a  belief,  and  no  abf.  rd  one,  that  he 
(hould  more  eafily  fubduc  the  independent  fpirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  their  minds  ceafed  to  be  roufed  by  the  ideas  of 
military  valour  and  ancient  glory,  preferved  in  the  traditional 
poems  of  thefe  minftrels,  and  recited  or  fung  by  them  on  all 
public  occafions  and  days  of  feftivity  J. 

Perceiving  that  his  cruelty  was  not  fufficient  to  complete 
Ws  conqueft,  Edward  fent  his  queen  to  be  delivered  in  Caer- 
nanron  caftle,  that  the  Welch,  having  a  prince  born  amono- 
theinielves,  might  the  more  readily  recognife  his  authority. 
This  prince  was  the  unhappy  Edward  II.  and  from  him  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales  ever  fmce  defcended  to  the  eldeft  fons 
^  the  Englifli  kings.  The  hiftory  of  Wales  and  England 
became  thenceforth  the  fame.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  pb- 

♦  T.  Wykcs,        t  Sir  J.  Wynne.  J  Warrington's  Hiftory  of 
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fcrve,  that  the  kings  of  England  hiivc  always  found  it  their 
intercft  to  foothc  tlie  Welch  with  particular  marks  of  their 
regard.  Tlicir  fldcll  fons  not  only  held  the  titular  dignity, 
but  adlually  kept  a  court  at  Ludlow ;  and  a  regular  council, 
with  a  prcudent,  was  named  by  the  crown,  for  the  adminif- 
tration  of  all  the  affairs  of  tlie  principality.  This  was 
thought  fo  neceflary  a  piece  of  policy,  that  when  Henry 
VII  I.  had  no  fon,  his  daughter  Mary  was  created  princefsof 
Wales. 

'I'hc  mountains  in  Wales  are  very  numerous.  Snowdon^ 
m  Caernarvonjhire^  and  PUnlinwion^  which  lies  partly  in 
Jdontgomery  and  partly  in  Cardiganjhire^  arc  the  moft  fe- 
mous;  and  their  mountainous  fituation  greatly  afHfted  the 
natives  in  making  fo  noble  and  long  a  Itruggle  againft  the 
Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norman  powers.  *^  During  our 
**  abode  amid  thofe  fuperb  mountains,"  fays  an  elegant 
writer,  "  neither  fun  nor  ftars  appeared  to  our  fight  for  feve- 
**  ral  days ;  and,  wrapt  up  in  an  impenetrable  mill,  \v\:  were 
'*  perpetually  enveloped  wirh  a  twilight  obfcurity.  Our  fitu- 
*'  ation  was  like  a  fcenc  of  cnchantnv  iit,  inipreffing  a  fuper- 
"  ftitinus  extafy  on  our  fenfes,  whil.'  we  cimtemplal.ed  th< 
"  fublimc  operitii^ns  of  nature  around  us.  IJut  on  our  cmeri 
^  ins;  fiom  thcic  romantic  vifions,  the  firlt  view  of  t! 
"  chc'.  I  ful  rays  of  the  long  abfi-nt  fun.  gave  an  inexpreilibk 
**  rcfrdhmenc  to  our  fpirits:  it  faU'ted  our  immediate  ap 
*'  proach  to  the  vale  of  Cacrnarvoii.  We  changed  the  cl& 
"  mate  in  an  inftant :  we  breathed  a  freer  air.  Here  1  fen& 
"  bly  felt  the  force  of  an  cxprcilion  in  the  whimfical  life 
*'  Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  diredtly  occurred  to  my  memcMr 
"  He  had  been  long  imprifoned,  in  a  dark  fubterraneo'< 
"  dungeon,  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angclo  at  Rome.  He  b(»  wtg 
*^  with  fortitude  his  miferablc  deftiny,  and  would  have  be  ^cxi 
•'  even  eafy  with  it,  if  a  fmgle  beam  of  light  had  been 
*'  mittcd  to  entjr  his  melancholy  den :  in  vain  he  prayed 
*'  a  momentary  view  of  the  fun  \  his  cruel  guard  denied  l^i 
*'  that  common  privilege.  At  length  a  dream  reprefents 
*'  u:U»iious  luminaiy  to  his  fight,  when,  in  a  tranfport,  he  ex.  — 
"  ci.ilnus — O  brilliant  orb  !  whom  1  have  fo  long  ardent!  jy 
*'  languiflied  to  behold !  Henceforth  let  mc  gaze  on  th  ^ 
"  bri^htncfs  for  ever,  though  bliadnefs  be  the  confer  - 
*^  queue*  !*" 

\\''ales  contains  no  cities  or  towns  that  are  remarkab]  --   * 
cither  for  populoufnefs  or  magnificencj.     Beaumaris  is  tF 
chief  town  of  Anglcfey,  and  has  a  good  harbour.   Br(;cknocl 
trades  in  cioailiing.     Cardigan  is  a  large  populous  town,  aiiu 

♦  Lord  Lytttkoii, 
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lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lead  and  filver  mines.     Caer-" 

marthen  has  a  large  bridLC,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 

two  'fherifFs,  and  alder men>  who  "wear  fcariet  gowns,  and 

other  enfigns  of  ftatc.     Pembroke  is  well  inhabited  by  gen-- 

tlcmen  and  tradcfiTujn;  and  part  of  the  .coimtry  is  10  fer-  ' 

tile  and  pleafant;  that  it  is  called  Little  England.^^'Y\vn  view 

of  Pembroke  and  its  caftle,  from  the  river,  is  very  grand. 

The  town  is  fituatod  upon  the  ridge  of  a  long  ana  narrow 

rock,  gradually  afcejiding  to  the  higheft  point,  on  which 

ftands  the  caftle,  at  the  ecke  of  the  precipice.     If  we  may  be 

allowed  to  compare  fir  all  things  with  great,  it  rdfeinbles 

much  the  fituation  of  Edinburgh, 

There  is  a  particularity  in  the  drefs  of  the  Pembrokefliire 
women,  which,  becaufc  it  differs  from  the  reft  of  the  Welch, 
/ays  the  fame  author,  I  fliall  here  dcfcribe.    "  The  women 
*'  even  in  the  midft  of  fummcr,  generally  wear  a  heavy  cloth 
"  gown ;  and  inftead  of  a  cap,  a  large  handkerchief  wrapt 
"    over  their  heads,  and  tied  under  their  chins.     On  firft  fee- 
^*    ing  this  fantaftic  head-drefs,  I  really  imagined  that  there  was 
'*^    an  epidemical  fwelling  or  tooth-ache  in  the  country.     It  is 
^    pofTible  that  this  fafliion  might  originate  from  Flanders,  as 
*     Pembrokefliire  was  formerly  fettled  by  Flemings.   In  that 
^     low  country,  this  head-drefs  might  have  been  thought  a  ne  \ 
^     ceflary  preservation  againft  the  damps,  and  a  national  pre- 
■*^    judice  may  have  continued  it  in  Wales,  for  more  than  fix 
^^    centuries.   This  cuftom  is  certainly  peculiafto  Pembroke- 
^"^    (hire ;  for  in  the  other  parts  of  Wales,  the  women,  as 
^^   well  as  the  men,  wear  large  beaver  hats,  with  broad  brims, 
^'^  flapping  over  their  fhouldcrs," 

Wales  abounds  in  remains  of  antiquity.     Several  of  its 
ladles  are  ftupendoufly  large;  and  in  fome  the  remains  of 
^oman  architefture  are  plainly  difcernible..  The  architefture 
^f  others  is  doubtful ;  and  fome  appear  to  be  partly  Britifli, 
^nd  partly  Roman.    In  Brecknocklhire  are  fome  rude  fculp- 
^^res,  upon  a  ftonc  fix  feet  high,  called  the  Maiden- S tone ; 
^ut  die  remains  of  the  Druidical  infl"itutions,  and  places  of 
'^orfliip,  are  chiefly  difcernible  in  the  ifle  of  Angleffiy,  tb^ 
?ricient  Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  defcribes  it  as  b^- 
^'^g  the  chief  feminiuy  of  the  Druidical  rites  and  religion.   To 
give  a  defcription  of  the  Roman  altars,  antiquities,  and 
^^enfils,  which  have  been  difcovqred  in  Wales,  would  be 
^^^dlefs ;  but  antiquaries,  perhaps,  may  yet  make  great  dif- 
^Overies  from  them.  .    . 

The  large  and  well  built  towm  of  Holywell,  is  fo  called 
*^omthe  famous  fpring  of  St.  Winifred.  This  fpring  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  it  acSlually  flows  at  leaft  a  tun  of  water  in  a 
'minute,  which  has  been  experimentally  proved.  But  the 
'^hole  legend  of  the  faint  is  a  mere  mod<.*rn  invention ;  for 
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Giraldus,  who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of'ccleferatirig 
Welch  miracles,  is  entirely  filent  on  this  head,  diough  he 
lodged  one  night  at  Baringwcrk,  within  a  mile  of  Holywell. 
I'hc  counters  of  Richmond,  mother  of  king  Henry  the 
Seventh,  founded  the  elegant  little  cloyfter  which  covers  the 
well ;  and  over  it  a  chapel,  which  is  now  uied  as  a  public 
Ichool.  The  well  is  dill  in  fome  eftimation,  particularly 
among  the  catholics,  for  the  (alubrity  of  its  fpring ;  and  not 
without  reafon,  if  we  may  credit  the  numerous  trophies  of 
hand-barrows,  and  crutches,  which  adorn  the  rdof ;  and  which 
have  been  left  at  different  times  by  pious  patients,  whole 
&ith  contributed  undoubtedly  not  a  little  towards  making 
them  whole. 

The  biOiop  of  St.  David's  palace,  which  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  now  an  iramenie  ruin ;  feveral  of 
the  apartments  are  uncommonly  large,  die  walls  of  which  arc 
ftill  entire.     The  whole  parapet  is  Gothic,  and  open  in 
arches  like  that  at  Swanfea,  a  circumftance  peculiar  to  thefii^ 
two  remains  of  antiquity.     The  nave  of  the  cathedral 
built  in  the  reign  of  king  John ;  the  circular  arches  of  it 
remarkably  wide :   but  the  other  parts  of  the  diurch  hav  ^ 
been  the  produdlion  of  different  ^es,  as  the  variety  of  archk  « 
tefture  plainly  demonft rates.     Bimop  Vaughan*s  chapel 
annexed  to  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  and  has  a  light  el< 
gant  roof  of  ftone,  quite  perfeft.     There  are  feveral  ancie 
monuments,  bodi  within  the  church,  and  among  the  ruin^^c 
chapels   without.     Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond,  father     oi 
Henry  VII.  lies  under  a  raifed  tomb,  near  the  middle  of  tJie 
choir,  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  is  the  monument    of 
Owen  Tudor.     The  graves  are  raifed  within  the  cathedra/, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  common  church-yards.     Some  lit- 
tle fee,  perhaps,  is  due  to  the  church,  for  burying  within  the 
walls  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  readily  paid  by  the  Cambn  — 
ans,  for  the  honour  of  laying  their  bones  under  the  lame  roo  i^ 
with  Owen  Tudor. 

There  is  fomething  fimple  and  plcafmg  in  the  idea  c^^ 
ftrewing  flowers  and  ever-greens  over  the  grave  of  a  depart  — " 
fd  friend,  which  is  the  cuftoni  in  many  parts  of  Wales. 

««  With  faircft  flowVs,  whilfi  fnmmcr  lifts, 
**  ril  fwectcn  thy  Tad  trravc.     Tbou  fiialt  not  lack 
•*  The  floNvV  ihiit's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrofc  j  nor 
•*  The  azur'd  harc-bcil,  like  thy  veins;  no,  nor 
**  The  leaf  of  Eglantine;  which,  not  to  (lander« 
V  Out-fwectcn'd  not  thy  breath  •. 

•HAK£SP£ARE's  Cymbelinr; 
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Tho  river  Dee  in  vl  noble  objn<^,  ai  feen  from  the  bridge 

at  LI  ' ' 

Tolid 
run 

cunlUlerublc  fpHCc.    ^^  On  our  arrival  at  the  inn  at  Llangol- 

^  Icn,"  fiiyti  u  lite  traveller^  ^  we  found  it  in  the  pofTeflion  of 

^^  (bnm  mourners  who  were  juft  returned  from  the  funeral 

•*  i>t  a  fnrnd  J  however  fome  tolcmblo  quarter!  remained  for 

^^  MS.     Khc  difmal  folemnity  of  thefe  weeping  countenances 

^^  i'oon  evaporated)  and  the  forrowa  and  femes  of  the  company 

^^  were  quickly  drowned  in  large  potations  of  ale.    Such  is 

^  the  general  concluflon  of  a  Wellh  meeting,  whether  It  be 

^  merry  or  mrluncholy.     I  was  here  informed,  that  a  burial 

*^  was  cftcemcd  the  mod  profitable  fundion  of  a  Wel(b 

^  clergyman.    The  neighbours  and  relations  of  the  deceafe4 

^^  attend  in  lurge  numbers  at  the  funeral,  and  make  confider- 

^^  able  ofFcriiiu;s  to  the  ofHcinting  nrieft  (  for  they  are  taught 

**  fo  believe  that  tlicir  rcfpeiil  to  tneir  friend's  memory  is  i^ 

•*  proportion  to  the  oblatiojts  they  give.    Though  the  man 

^^  who  was  here  interred  was  but  a  common  tradefman,  vet 

^^  the  coUcAion  at  the  church  amounted  to  more  than  nve 

**  pounds.    This  cultom  is  evidently  derived  from  the  an- 

**  ciont  Mdfs  momy  colh^ited  for  purgatory  Indulgenci.sj  and  it 

**  ii  fortunate  for  the  clergy  of  Wafe?,  whofc  income  is  gcne- 

^  rally  moderate,  that  the  fupcrftition  has  fuifered  no  re^r- 

^  mation  *•'• 

Lluntoney  abbey,  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofS)  is  alfo  a  noble 
•bjecH.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1137,  ^^^  ''  *  regular 
compofuion  of  Norman  architecture  mixed  with  Gothic  f* 
It  may  juftly  be  called  recvdar,  becaufe  all  the  underftrufture 
ii  Gothic,  and  the  upper  Norman,  the  arches  below  beinjg  all 
point(?d,  and  thofe  aoove  circular  ;  and  becaufe  it  was  built 
^^pon  one  entire  plan,  and  manif^ftly  at  one  and  the  fame 
^*'*ie.  Tho  whole  nave,  the  roof  excepted,  remains,  from 
•ftft  to  weft ;  and  Is,  by  meufurement,  two  hundred  and 
t>Vfe|ve  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-fcven  feet  four  inches  in 
*>«>adth. 

The  following  elegant  defcription  of  this  abbey  cannot 
^il  to  pleafe  every  reader  of  tafte.  **  In  the  drcp  vtilo  of 
**  Kwyas,  which  is  not  more  than  a  bovvihot  wid.*,  ftunds, 
I*  encircled  with  an  amphitheatre  of  immenfc  momuains,  the 

I'hurch  of  St,  John  \  it  is  covered  with  lead^  and  not  incle« 
**  gantly  built,  with  an  arched  roof  of  ilone.  This  fpot  U 
^juftly fuited  for  religious  exercifcs, and  the  moft  piopiM*  for 

Cinoiiical  difciplinc  of  any  other  mouaftery  in  the  Britifh 

»  Teurihrough  VVsUs  f  SpccJ. 
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**  Hland.  The  church  was  firft  founded,  folitary  aftd  reHiofiS 
*^  from  all  wordly  noife,  by  two  hcrnjits,  to  the  honour  of  a 
**  monailic  life,  and  is  firuated  on  the  river  Hodney,  which 
"  runs  through  the  lenatJi  of  the  vale.  The  doiftered  monks 
"  may  view,  from  within  their  walls,  the  mountains  rifing 
^  above  them  and  almoll  touching  heaven  with  their  exalted 
**  funimits,  and  abounding  with  deer  feeding  aloft,  at  the  ex- 
"  tremity  of  the  lofty  horizon.  The  fun  is  never  vifible  to 
"  this  gloomy  recefs*,  till  between  the  afternoon  hours  of  ©ne 
^'  and  three ;  and  even  then  is  rarely  feen,  except  in  the 
*'  cleareft  feafon  '^." 

Wales  was  a  feat  of  learning  at  a  very  early  ptriody   but 
It  fuffered  an  eclipfe  by  the  repeated  maflacres  of  the*  bards 
and  clergy.     1  he  Welch  and  Scotch  difpute  about  the  nati- 
vity of  certain  learned  men,  particularly  four  of  the  name  of 
Gildas.     Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  whofe  hiftory  was  publiihed 
by  Camden,  was  certainly  a  Welchinan ;   and  Leland  men- 
tions fevcral  learned  men  of  .the  fame  country,  who  flourifh- 
ed  before  the  reformation.     The  difcovery  of  the  famous 
king  Arthur's  and  his  wife's  burying-place  was  owing  to 
fome  lines  of  'f  halielBn,  which  were  repeated  before  Hemy 
11.  of  Enfrlaad,  by  a  Welch  bard.     Since  the  reformation, 
Wales  has  produced  feveral  excellent  antiquaries  and  divines* 
Rowland,  the  learned  author  of  the  Mono  Antiqua^  was  a 
Welchman ;  as  was  that  great  ft;;tcfman  and  prelate,  the  lord 
keeper  Williams,  archbimop  of  York,  in  the  time  of  king 
Charles  I.     We  have  another  inllance  of  Welch  erudition 
in  the  excellent  hiftory  of  Kcnry  V  i  I F.  written  by  lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury.     Some  of  tiie  Welch  of  the  prefcnt  day 
make  a  confulc lable  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

*•  Giraldus  ChmbiTrifis. 
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Ifles  -*—  Orkney  Ines  ~  Hebrides  —  Antiquities  -i-  Singular 
Vifcovery  made  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks-^Second  Sight'-^Dr. 
Johnfin^s  Sentirtathts  on  that  SuhjeSf. 

*iniHE  I|(Ie  of  Many  fit\iated  in  St.  George^s  Channel,  is 
.  JL  aloioft  at  an  e»ual  diftance  from  the.  kingdoms  of  Eng* 
jaiid,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  rather  more  thai#>ithirty  miles,  its  breadth  from  eight  to 
fifteen.  It  contains  feventeen  pariflies,  and  four  towns  oji 
thefeacoaftsv 

During  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian  rovers  on  the  feas, 
this  ifland  was  their  rendezvous,  and  their  chief  force  was 
here  coUeded  j    from  whence  they  annoyed  Ae  Hebrides* 
Great  Britaini  and  Ireland;     The  kings  of  M^  are  often 
»^icntioned  in  hiftory ;  and  though  we  have  no  regular  ac- 
count of  their  lucceffion,  and  know  biit  a  few  of  their  names^ 
yet  they  undoubtedly  were  for  fome  ages  maf- 
^^rs  of  thofe  feas.     Alexander  tL  kinp;  of  Scot-    A.  D.  1 263. 
*^id,  a  fainted  prince^   having   defeated  the 
J-^anes,  laid  claim  to  the  fuperiority  of  Mao,  and.  obliged 
5-^wen,  or  John,  its  king,  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord  para- 
^"»^ounti     It  feems  to  have  continued,  either  tributary  or  in 
i^roperty  of  the  kirtgs  of  Scotland,  till  it  was  reduced  by  Ed- 
^^'^'^d  L  and  the  kings  of  Eno;land,  froiti  that  time,  excrcifed 
'^-le  fuperiority  over  the  iflana  ;   though  we  find  it  ftill  pof- 
^ffed  by  the  pofterity  of  its  Danifh  princes,  in  the  reign  of 
lEdward  III;  who  difnoflefled  the  laft  queen  of  the  ifland,  and 
^flowed  it  on  his  fevourite,  Montague,  earl  of  Salifbury. 
His  family  honours  and  eftate  being  forfeited,  Henry  IV.  be- 
fiowed  Man,  and  the  patronage  ©f  the  bifhoprick,  firft  upon 
^e  Northumberland  femilyi  and,  that  being  forfeited^  upon 
^'i  John  Stanley,  ivhofe  pofterity,  the  earlS  of  Derbj,  enjoy* 
^  till,  by  failure  of  male  heirs,  it  devolved  upon  the  duk^ 
^i  Athol,  who  married  the  fifter  of  the  laft  lord  Derby.  Rea- 
^^ns  of  ftate  rtndered  it  neceffary  for  the  crown  of  Great 
^fitain  to  purchafe  the  cuftoms  and  the  ifland  from  the 
^thol  £unily ;   and  the  bargain  was  completed 
Py  70,ooal.  being  paid  to  the  duke.   The  duke,     A.  D.  1765. 
|jJ>WeVer,  retains  his  territorial  property  in  the 
"'and,  though  the  form  of  his  gov^rJ^fflenc  is  altered :  and 
V04.JL  *R  fihe 
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the  kina  has  now  the  fame  rights,  powers,  and  prerogative!^ 
as  the  duke  formerly  enjoyed.  The  inhabitants  alfo  retainr 
many  of  their  ancient  conftitutions  andrcuftoms. 

This  ifland  affords  fome  curiofities  which  may  amufe  an 
antiquary.  They  coniift  chiefly  of  Runic  fcpulchral  infcrip- 
tions  and  monuments,  of  ancient  brafs  daggers^  and  other 
weapons  of  that  metal,  adorned  with  pure  gold ;  which  irr- 
dicates  the  fplendor  of  its  ancient  pofTeflbrs.  The  language^ 
which  is  called  the  Manks,  and  is  fpoken  by  the  conuxion 
people,  is  radically  Erfc,  or  Irifli,  but  with  a  mixture  of  other 
languages. 

The  IJlc  cf  IHght  is  oppofite  to  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  channel,  varying  in  breadth 
from  two  to  f.^ven  miles  5  it  is  conildered  as  part  of  the 
county  of  Southampton,  and  is  within  the  diocefe  of  Win- 
chcii:er.  Its  greateft  length,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft, 
mcaiUrcs  nearly  twenty-three  miles  ;  its  breadth  from  no-th 
to  fouth  about  thirteen.  The  air  is  in  general  healthy,  par- 
ticularly the  fouthern  parts ;  the  foil  is  \Tiriaus,  but  fo  great 
i*^  its  fertility,  that  more  wheat  grows  here  in  one  year,  than 
can  be  confumed  by  the  inhabitants  in  eight.  The  interior 
parts  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  its  extremities,  afford  a  great 
number  of  beautiful  and  piclureftjue  profpeds,  not  only  in 
the  p.iftoral,  but  alfo  in  the  great  and  romantic  ftyle.  Of 
thefc  beauties,  the  gcntlemtrn  of  the  ifland  have  availed  them- 
fcives,  as  well  in  the  choice  of  iituation  of  the  houfes,  as  ia 
their  other  improvements.  Such  is  the  purity  of  the  air,  the 
fvrtilitv  of  the  f()il,  and  the  b.a'.My  and  variety  of  the  land- 
fcapes  of  this  ifland,  that  it  has  been  called  the  garden  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  often  vifited  bv  parties  of  plcadirc  on  account 
of  its  dcliorhtful  fcenes.  It  contains  about  twenty  thou£ind 
inhabitants.  The  three  principal  ftrects  of  Newport,  uic 
capital,  extend  from  eaii  to  weft,  and  are  crolurd  at  right 
angles  by  three  others,  all  which  are  fpacious,  clean,  and  1 
well  paved.  Carifbrooke  Caftle,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  has 
been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  confinement  of  king  Charles 
the  Fir^  who,  taking  refuge  here,  was  detained  a  prifonerfor 
thirteen  months. 

ycrp)\  Guernfcyy  and  Alderney^  fituated  in  the  EngUft" 
channel,  though  much  nearer  to  the  coaft  of  Normandy  than 
to  that  of  Englimd,  arc  within  the  diocefe  of  Winchefter.     . 

yerf£\\  anciently  Cafann^  was  known  to  the  Romaitfr 
anrt  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  honey.  The  ifland  is  not 
above  twcl\'e  mil^<  in  length  ;  but  the  air  is  fo  falubrious, 
that  a  celebrated  writer  *  fays  there  was  no  bufinefs  in  it  fi*"- 
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pfwfician,  in  his  time.  The  property  of  this  ifland  bclong- 
d  formerly  to  the  Cartcrcts,  a  Norman  family,  who  have 
eon  ulways  attached  to  the  royal  int(Tcft,  and  gave  proteftiofi 
>  Charles  11.  both  whfrn  king  and  prince  of  Wales,  at  a 
ime  when  no  pnrt  of  th<*  Britifli  dominions  durft  rCcogniff 
lim.  The  language  of  tlie  inhabitants  is  French,  with 
vhich  moft.of  them  irit'-rminglc  Knglifh  words ;  yet  French 
$  moft  generally  tlie  lanjiuagc  of  ihc  pulpit  and  the  bar,  Thc^ 
governor  is  appointed  by  tho  crown  of  Kn'^lap.J,  but  the 
:ivil  adminifl ration  rrfls  with  a  bailifl*,  aflifad  by  tvvclvc 
lurats.  As  this  ifland  is  the  principal  remain  of  tnc  duchy 
rf  Normandy  depending  on  the  kings  of  England,  it  pre- 
fcrvcs  the  old  feudal  forms,  and  particularly  the  aflfcmbly  of 
ftates,  which  forms  a  miniature  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  as 
fettled  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

Guernfey  is  likewife  part  of  the  ancient  Norman  patri- 
mony.    Though  this  be  naturally  a  finer  ifland  than  that  of 
Jerfey,  yet  it  is  far  i';fs  valuable,  feeing  poorly  cultivated  and 
l^inly  inhabited. — Alderney  is  feparated  from  Normandy  by 
I  narrow  ftrait,  called  the  Race  of  Alderney,  which  is  a  dan- 
;crous  pafl!age  in  ftormy  weather,  when  the  two  currents 
ncet.     To  the  weft  lie  a  range  of  rocks  for  near  three 
ea^ues  together  called  the  CaJheU\  among  which  are  fcvcral 
^irpools  or  eddies,  very  dreadful  to  mariners.   The  fons  of 
ing  Henry  1.  were  cart  away  and  drowned  here,  paflSng  to 
Normandy,     This  ftrait  alfo  proved  fatal  to  the  ViSlory  man 
>f  war,  commanded  by  admiral  Blacken. 
,  The  Scillf  IJlands  and  Rocks^  anciently  called  the  Silures^ 
Tt  a  clufter  ot  dangerous  rocks  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
Ired  and  forty,  lying  about  thirty  miles  from  the  LantPs  End 
n  Cotnwa/ly  of  which  county  they  are  reckoned  a  part,  and 
p  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  joined,  but 
^parated  from  it  and  from  each  other,  by  fome  vicJcnt  crup- 
ionof  the  fea,  which  is  here  between  forty  and  fixty  fathoms. 
^cilly,  which  givirs  name  to  all  the  reft,  was  once  the  chief; 
^^tSt.  Mary's  Ifland,  though  only  nine  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  the  largeft,  as  well  as  the  moft  fruitful,  and  has  a 
•'cry  good  harbour,  fortified  with  a  caftle,  which  was  built 
^y  queen  Elizabeth.     St.  Mary's  contains  more  inhcibitants 
jnan  all  the  reft  put  together,  and  who  are  alfo  the  richeft. 
In  this,  and  in  two  or  three  others  of  the  lart^eft  iflands,  thcrrr 
Ut  various  antiquities,  particularly  the  remains  of  a  tempi** 
^Ae  Druids,  and  ancient  fcpulchres.     liut  the  grcateft  or- 
^nent  of  this  ifland  is  the  li;!;ht-houfe,  in  ln'l;;;ht  fifty-one 
^and  the  gallery  four.   The  fofli  lights  are  eleven  f^et  throe 
"jcfcl  high,  by  three  feet  two  inches  broad  j  it  ftands  on 
^  lao^  and  makci»  a  very  fine  appearance.     By  their  fini- 
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ation,  between  the  Englilh  channel  and  St.  George's  ch 
jie),  they  have  been  the  dcllrudUon  of  many  ihips  and  li' 
The  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland,  are  thofe  of  ShetU 
Orkney^  and  the  HibruieSy  or  Wcjhrn  IJles,  'l"hc  largef 
the  Shetland  iflcs,  which  arc  forcy-nx  m  number,  is  Ati 
laind^  whofc  length  is  fixty  miles,  and  its  breadth  twei 
The  largcft  of  the  Orkney  iflcs,  or  Orcades,  which* 
about  thirty  in  number,  is  called  Pomona.  Its  len^tl- 
thirty-three  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  fome  places,  nmc 
The  iflands  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  were  formerly  fuK 
to  the  Normans,  who  conquered  them  in  1099,  a  few  y« 
after  they  landed  in  England  under  WilKuim  the  Conque 
In  the  year  1263  they  were  in  pofleflion  of  Magnus  of  N 
way,  who  fold  them  to  Alcxajider  kine  of  Scuts,  and 
gave  them  as  fiefs  to  a  noblenun  of  the  name  of  Spc 
After  this,  they  became  fubicdt  to  the  crown  of  Dcnm: 
Chriftian  L  in  the  reign  of  James  111.  conveyed  then 
property  to  the  ctown  of  Scotland,  as  a  marriage  pori 
\vith  his  daughter  Margaret ;  and  all  future  pretenfions  v 
entirely  ceded  on  the  marr'nge  of  James  VI.  of  Scotl 
with  Anne  of  Denmark.  'J  he  iflcs  of  Shetland  and  Ork 
form  a  llcwartry,  or  (hire,  which  fends  a  member  to  par 
mcnt.  At  profcnt  the  p^'ople  in  general  differ  little  from 
L()w]:iiidi.TS  of  Scod;u\d ;  only^  perhaps,  their  manners 
more  flmple,  and  their  minds  Icfs  cultivated.  Men  of  I 
tune  have  improved  ri\eir  eftates  wonderfully  of  hte  yes 
and  have  introduced  into  their  families  many  elegancies 
luxuries.  '1  hey  build  their  dwellings,  and  other  houics. 
a  modern  talk* ;  and  arc  rcn'uirkablc  for  the  fineuefis  of  d 
linon. 

'J  he  Ildritirf,  or  Wcftern  ifles,  arc  numerous,  andfi 
of  them  large.  The  ifle  of  Afi/lly  in  the  Hebrides,  is  twei 
tour  miles  hnvr^  nnJ^  in  fome  places,  almoft  as  broad.  1 
father  principal  ifluiids  are  Li-^uis  or  HerrieSy  Sijf^  Buti^ 
Jura^  St.  Kllda,  and  lona,  I'hc  ifle  of  Sky,  belongiiu 
the  fhirc  (.f  Invernefs,  is  forty  miles  long,  and,  in  k 
places,  rhiity  bnuu!,  fruitful  and  well  pcopkHl.  Bute 
iF.uTioiis  for  contjinliii:  the  caille  of  Rothfay,  which  gave 
title  of  tluk.!  ti>  the  dcloil'  fons  of  tlic  kings  of  Scotlandi 
it  lu'w  ilots  ty^  the  prince  (>f  Wales.  lona,  once  die  feat 
fniu'fiurvf^f  wrlhTH  li.Mri)ini>;,  and  ihc  burying  place  of  m 
icings  i>f  SrotJand,  lril;:nJ,  ii"J  Norway,  is  ttill  famous, 
its  rcliqu(  s  of  ihuttHnionious  antiquity,  innumerable  infc 
tions,  ri'ii'rrin;':  to  anrient  culh^ms  and  ceremonies,  a^ 
ccriublc  in  this  ilhiiiii  \  winch  trives  countenance  to  the  * 
kjiv^wn  oblcx  vation,  that  when  learning  WAS  iKtrl/exiinf 
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<Ke  continent  of  Europe,  it  found  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  or 
ra-tber  in  thefe  iflands  *• 

The  inhabitants,  ftill  prcfcrvc  the  moft  profound  refpcft 
^nd  afFedlion  for  their  fcvcral  chieftains,  notwithflanding  all 
the  pains  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Britifli  Icgiflature  to 
l>reak  thofe  connexions.  The  common  people  arc  but  Httlo 
Hettcr  lodged  than  the  Norwegians  and  Laplanders ;  though 
they  certamlv  fare  better,  for  they  have  oatmeal,  plenty  0/ 
fifh  and  fowl,  cheefc,  butter-milk,  and  whey  \  arid  alfo  mut- 
ton, beef,  goat,  kid  and  venifon.  They  indulge  themfclvcs, 
like  their  fore-fiithers,  in  a  romantic  poetical  turn,  and  the 
agility  of  both  fexes,  in  the  exercifes  of  the  field,  and  if| 
dancing  to  their  favourite  mufic,  is  remarkable. 

**  A  man  of  the  Hebrides,"  lays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "  as  foon 
^  as  he  appears  in  the  morning  fwallows  a  glafs  of  whilky  ; 
**  yet  they  are  not  a  drunken  race,  at  leaft  1  never  was  pre* 
^*  lent  at  much  intemperance ;  but  no  man  is  fo  abftemious 
•*  as  to  refufe  the  morning  dram,  which  they  call  a  fkalk, 
**  The  Mford  whiflcy  fignifies  water,  and  is  applied  by  way  of 
•*  eminence  to  ftrong  water,  or  diftillcd  liquor.  1  he  fpirit 
**  drank  in  the  Nortn  is  drawn  from  barley.  I  never  tafted 
**  it  except  once  for  experiment  at  the  inn  in  Inverary,  when 
**  1  thought  it  preferable  to  any  Englifh  malt  brandy.  It 
**  was  ftrong,  but  not  pungent,  and  was  free  from  the  cm* 
^  pyreumatic  tafte  or  fmell.  What  was  the  procefs  1  had  no 
•*  opportunity  of  inquiring,  nor  do  I  wifh  to  impove  the  art 
**  of  nuking  poiftm  pleafant, 

**  Not  long  after  the  dram  may  be  expefled  the  breakfoft, 
**  a  meal  in  which  the  Scots,  Whether  of  the  lowlands  or 
**  mountains,  muft  be  confcffed  to  excel  us.  The  tea  and 
**  coffee  are  accompanied  not  only  with  butter,  but  with 
**  honey,  eonferves  and  marmalades.  If  an  epicure  could 
**  remove  by  a  wifli,  in  quefl:  of  fcnfual  gratifications,  where* 
^ever  he  had  fupped  he  would  breakfhfFin  Scotland. 

•*  A  dinner  in  the  Weftcrn  iflands  differs  very  little  fron^ 
^  a  dinner  in  England,  except  that  in  the  place  of  tarts,  there 
**  are  always  fet  different  preparations  of  milk.  This  part 
•'of  their  aiet  will  admit  fomc  improvement.  Though  they 
"have  milk,  and  eggs,  and  fugar,  few  of  them  know  now  to 
**  compound  them  in  a  cuftard  Their  gardens  afford  them 
**no  great  variety,  but  they  have  always  fome  vegetiblcs  on 
•*tfic  table.     Potatoes  at  Icaft  arc  never  wanting,  which, 

*  though  they  have  not  known  them  long,  are  now  one  of 

*  the  priiKJpal  parts  of  their  food.    They  are  nf)t  of  the 
^  mealvi  but  the  vifcous  kind.    Their  more  elaborate  book* 

•  Pennant. 
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^  cry,  or  made  diflies,  an  Englifliman  at  the  firft  tafte  is  not 
^^  lilculy  to  approve,  but  the  culinary  compofittons  of  every 
^  country  are  often  fuch  as  become  grateful  to  other  nations 
*'  only  by  degrees ;  though  I  have  read  a  French  audior 
"  who,  in  the  elation  of  his  heart,  lays,  that  French  cookery 
^  pleafes  all  foreigners,  but  foreign  pookery  never  (atisfies  a 
**  Frenchman. 

**  Their  fuppers  are,  like  their  dinners,  various  and  plen- 
**  tifuL'  The  table  is  always  covered  with  elegant  linen. 
*'  Thty  ufe  filvcr  plates  on  all  occafions  where  it  is  common 
**  in  England,  nor  did  I  ever  find  the  fpoon  of  horn,  but  in 
*'  one  houfe.  The  knives  are  not  ofrjn  cither  very  bright 
*'  or  very  fliarp.  1'hey  are  indeed  inftninients  of  wnich  the 
"  Highlanders  have  not  been  long  acquainted  with  the  gene- 
*'  ral  ule.  They  v/erc  not  regularly  laid  on  the  table,  before 
*'  the  prohibition  of  arms,  and  the  change  of  drefs.  Thirty 
*'  years  ago  th?  highlander  vx^orc  his  knitc  as  a  companion  to 
*^  his  dirk  or  dagger,  and  when  the  company  fat  down  to 
"*'  meat,  the  men  who  had  knives,  cut  the  flefti  into  fmall 
*'  pieces  for  the  women,  who  with  their  fingers  conveyed  it 
*'  to  their  mouths. 

"  In  the  illands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The  law  by 
"  which  the  Highlanders  have  been  obliged  to  change  the 
"  form  of  thcix-  drefs,  has,  in  all  the  places  that  we  have  vi- 
*'  fitcd,  been  univerfally  obeyed.  1  have  feen  only  one  gen- 
*'  tleman  compictely  clothed  in  the  ancient  habit,  and  by 
**  him  it  was  worn  only  cccallonally  and  wantonly.  The 
^'  common  people  do  not  think  themlclves  under  any  legal 
"  ncceflity  of  having  coats  ;  for  they  fay  that  the  law  againft 
*'  plaids  was  made  by  lord  Hardwicke^  and  was  in  force 
"  only  for  his  life :  but  the  fame  poverty  that  made  it  then 
'^  difficult  for  them  to  change  their  clothing,  hinders  them 
*'  now  from  changing  it  again.  The  fillibeg,  or  lower  gar- 
^^  mcnt,  is  ftill  very  common,  and  the  bonnet  almoft  univer- 
*'  fal ;  but  their  attire  is  fuch  as  produces,  in  a  fufficient  de- 
''  gree,  the  effc(S:  intended  by  the  law,  of  abolifhing  the  dif- 
"  fimilitude  of  appearance  between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
"  other  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  and,  if  drefs  be  fuppofed  to 
''  have  much  influence,  tacilitates  their  coalition  with  their 
*'  fellow  fubjcfts. 

"  What  we  have  long  uf^d  we  naturally  like,  and  there- 
"  fore  the  Highlanders  were  un^yilling  to  lay  afide  their 
*^  plaid,  which  yet  to  an  unprejudiced  fpeftator  muft  appear 
''  an  incommodious  and  cumberfome  drefs ;  for  hanging 
*^  loofe  upon  the  body,  it  muft  flutter  in  a  quick  motion,  or 
*'  require  one  of  the  hands  to  keep  it  clofc.  The  Romans 
•'  alwaj'S  laid  afide  the  govyn  when  they  had  any  thing  to  do. 

"  it 
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^  It  was  a  drcfs  fo  unfuitahl :  to  war,  that  the  dune  word 
**  that  fi^nificd  a  gown  figiiificd  peace.  The  chief  ufe  of  a 
^  piaid  (eems  to  be  this,  that  they  could  conunodioufly  wrap 
"  themfelvcs  in  it,  when  they  were  obliged  to  flecp  without 
**  ^  better  cover*".*' 

In  the  Hebrides,  there  are  many  veftiges  of  Druidical 
temples,  fome  of  which  muft  have  required  equal  labour 
with  the  famous  Stonehen^e  near  Salifbury.  Others  fscm 
to  be  memorials  of  particular  perfoiis,  or  anions,  confiding 
of  one  large  ftone,  (landing  upright :  fomc  have  been  (culp^ 
tured,  and  others  iiave  fcrved  as  fcpulchres,  and  are  composed 
of  ftones  cemented  together.  Burrows,  as  they  are  called  in 
England,  are  frequent  in  thefe  iflands ;  and  the  monuments 
of  Danifh  and  Norwegian  fortifications  might  long  employ 
an  able  antiquary  to  deicribe.  The  gigantic  bones  fouiKl  in 
many  burial-places  here  give  room  to  believe,  that  the  for- 
mer inhabitants  were  of  larger  fize  than  the  prefent. 

Some  of  the  moft  aftonifhing  appearances  in  nature  have 
remained  undefcribed,  and,  till  lately,  unobferved,  even  bj 
the  natives.  One  fm^ular  difcovery,  in  particular,  was  re- 
served for  the  inquifitive  genius  of  an  Englifh  naturaliftf* 
**  In  the  ifland  of  StaiFa,"  fays  he,  "  we  were  ftruck  with  a 
^  fcene  of  magnificence  which  exceeded  our  expedations. 
^  One  of  the  hdes  of  that  ifland,  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a 
^  mile  in  breadth,  is  Supported  by  ranges  of  natural  pillars, 
^  moftlv  above  fiftv  feet  high,  ftanding  m  colonnades  upon  a 
^  firm  bafis  of  roclc ;  above  thefe  the  flratiun  which  reaches 
^  to  the  foil  or  fur&ce  of  the  ifland,  varied  in  thicknefs  as 
'^  the  ifland  itfelf  formed  into  hills  or  vallies ;  each  hill, 
^  which  hung  over  the  columns  below^  compofed  an  ample 
^^  pediment ;  fometimes  f&xty  feet  in  thicknefs  from  the  bafe 
?f  to  the  point,  and  formed,  by  the  floping  of  die  hiU  on 
^  each  fide,  almoft  into  the  fhape  of  thofe  ufed  in  architect 
^  ture.  Compared  to  this,  what  are  the  cathedrals  or  palaces 
^*  built  by  men  ?  mere  models  or  play-things.  Imitations  as 
^  diminutive,  as  his  works  will  always  be,  when  compared 
**  to  thofe  of  nature.  Where  is  now  the  boafl  of  the  archi- 
*'  teft  ?  regularity,  the  only  part  in  which  he  fancied  himfelf 
^'  to  exceed  his  miftrefs  nature,  is  here  found  in  perfeftion." 
Sir  Jofeph  particularifes  fundry  other  appearances  in  this, 
and  a  neighbouring  ifland,  which  is  wholly  compofed  of  pil- 
lars without  any  flratum.  In  fome  parts  of  Staffa,  inflead  of 
being  placed  upright,  the  pillars  were  obferved  to  lie  on  their 
fides,  each  forming  a  fegment  of  a  circle;  but  the  mofl  flrik- 
ing  object  in  this  pidiurefque  fcene  is  FingaPs  Cave^  which 

♦  Journey  t.  the  Weftera  Iflandt.  f  Sir  Jofeph  B«nk>. 
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be  defcribes  in  the  following  manner ;-— ^  With  our  fnindl 
^  full  of  fuch  reflc£lions,  we  proceeded  along*  die  Ihore^ 
**  treading  upon  another  Giant* s  Caufeway^  every  fto|ie  being 
^^  regulatly  formed  into  a  certain  number  of  fides  and  angles^ 

till,  in  a  fhort  time,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave, 

die  moll  magnificent,  I  fuppofe,  that  has  ever  been  de- 
**  fcribcd  by  travellers.  The  mind  can  hardly  form  an  idea 
*'  more  magnificent  than  a  fpacc,  fupported  on  each  fide  by 
**  ranges  of  columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  thow 
^  which  have  been  broken  ofF  in  order  to  form  iti  between 
^  the  angles  of  which,  a  yellow  ftalagtitic  matter  has  exuded^ 
^  which  fervcs  to  define  the  angles  precifely^  and  at  the  fame 
^  time  vary  the  colour,  with  a  great  deal  crf^  elegance ;  and 
^  to  render  it  ftill  more  agreeable,  the  who]e  is  lighted  from 
*'  without;  fo  that  the  farpieft  extremity  is  very  plainly  fcen 
^'  from  without  \  and  the  air  within  being  agitated  by  the 
**  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  is  pcrfc£Hy  dry  and  wholelomc, 
^  free  entirely  from  the  damp  and  vapours  with  whiph  natu- 
^  ral  caverns  in  general  abound*" 

A  very  ircmarkablc  gift  of  prophecy  diftinguiflies  Ac 
inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides,  under  the  name  of  the  fecond 
fight.  It  would  be  equally  ablurd  to  attempt  to  difprove  the 
reality  of  fomc  inftanccs  of  this  icind  that  have  been  brought 
by  reputable  authors,  and  to  admit  all  that  has  been  uia 
upon  the  fnbji'tSt.  The  adepts  of  the  fecond  fight  pretend 
that  they  have  certain  revelations,  or  rather  prefentations* 
cither  really  or  typically,  which  fwim  before  their  eyes,  of 
certain  events  that  arc  to  happen  in  the  compafs  of  twenty? 
four  or  forty-eight  hours.  But,  from  the  beft  information, 
no  two  of  ihofc  adepts  agree  as  to  the  manner  and  forms  ot 
thefe  revelations,  or  that  they  have  any  fixed  method  for  inter* 
preting  their  typical  appearances.  The  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  thoftj  iflanders,  by  indulging  thcmfclvcs  in  lazy  habitsj 
acquire  vifionary  ideas,  and  overheat  their  imaginations,  till 
they  are  prefciited  with  thofe  phantafins,  which  thev  miftakc 
for  fatidical  or  prophetic  manifeftations.  They  inftantly  be- 
gin to  prophefy;  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that 
amidft  many  thoufands  of  prediftions,  fome  did  not  happcft 
to  be  fulfilled  5  and  thefe,  being  well  atteftcd,  gave  a  fane? 
tion  to  the  whole. 

The  fcntiments  of  a  late  learned  writer  *  on  this  fubjcft 
ire  as  follow.  «  Wc  fhould  have  had  little  claim  to  the 
'*  praifc  of  curi<^fity,  if  we  had  not  endeavoured' with  parti- 
"  cular  attention  te  examine  the  queflion  of  the  Second  Sight. 
"  Of  an  opinipri  received  for  centuries  by  a  whole  natioOj 

♦  Dr.  Johnfon. 


^  and  Rippofed  to  \it  confirmed  through  its  whole  dcfcent, 
f  ^  by  a  fcries  of  fucceflive  facts,  it  is  defirable  that  the  trutlj) 
^*  (hould  be  eftablifhcd)  or  the  fallacy  detected*  l*hc  Second 
♦*  Sight  is  an  impreflion  made  cither  by  the  mind  upon  the 
^*  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which  things  diftant 
«•  or  future  ^re  perceived^  and  (ecn  as  if  they  were  prefcnt, 
^*  A  man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  fftlls  from  his  horfe,  an* 
^*  othcr«  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the  houfe,  fees  hint 
^^  blecdmgonthe  ground,  commonlj^  with  a  landfcape  of  the 
^^  place  where  the  accident  befalls  him.  Another  feer,  driv- 
•*  ing  home  his  cattle,  or  wandcrinff  in  idlenefs,  or  mufing 
^<  in  the  funfhine,  is  fuddcniy  furpriied  by  the  appearance  ^ 
^  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  proccffion,  and  counts  the 
♦*  mourners  or  attendants  j  of  whom,  if  he  knows  them,  h« 
♦*  relates  the  names,  if  he  knows  them  not|  he  can  dcfcribe 
**  the  drcfl'cs.  Tilings  diftant  arc  feen  when  they  happen, 
<*  Of  things  future  I  Know  not  that  there  is  any  rule  for  de- 
«^  termining  the  time  between  the  fight  and  the  event* 

"  This  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be  called,  la 
f*  neither  voluntary  nor  conftaut.  The  appearances  have  no 
♦*  dependence  upon  choice :  they  cannot  be  fummoned,  de- 
<*  tained,  or  recalled.  The  impreffion  is  fudden,  and  the  <»f- 
<^  fcdl  often  painful. 

**  By  the  term  Second  Sight,  fcems  to  be  meant  a  mode  of 
f*  feeing,  fuperadded  to  tliat  which  Nature  generally  beftows, 
•<  In  the  earfe  it  is  calL'd  Ttflfch ;  which  fignifics  likcwifc  a 
i^  fpe^lre,  or  a  vifion.  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
^  Highlanders  ever  examined,  whether  by  taifc/jy  ufed  for 
?^  the  fecond  fight,  they  mean  the  power  of  feeing,  or  the 
^  thing  feen.  i  do  not  find  it  (t>  be  true,  as  it  is  reported, 
^  that  to  the  fecond  fight  nothing  is  prefented  but  phantoma 
f^  of  evil.  Good  feems  to  have  the  (ame  proportion  in  thofe 
^  vifionarv  fcenes,  as  it  obtains  in  real  life.:  almoft  all  re- 
•*  jnarkable  events  have  evil  for  their  bafis ;  and  are  either 
M  niiferies  incurred,  or  miferies  efcaped.  Our  fenfe  is  fo 
?*  much  ftronger  of  what  we  fufFer,  than  of  what  we  cnioy, 
1^  that  the  ideas  of  pain  predominate  In  almoft  every  nund. 
^  What  is  recollection  but  a  revival  of  vexations,  or  hiftory 
^  but  a  record  of  wars,  treafons,  and  calamities  ?  Death, 
^  which  is  confidered  as  the  greateft  evil,  happens  to  oil. 
<5  The  greateft  good,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  the  lot  but  of  a 
^  part.  That  they  fliould  often  fee  death  is  to  be  expcfted^; 
f*  necaufe  death  is  an  event  frequent  and  important. .  But 
f*  they  fee  likewife  more  picafing  incidents.  A  gentleman 
•*  told  me,  that  when  he  had  once  gone  far  from  his  ow^ 
.^*  ifland,  one  of  his  labouring  fcrvants  predifted  his  rcturiii 
ff  and  dcfcribed  the  livery  ol'  his  attendant,  which  he  had 
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**  never  worn  at  home  *,  and  which  had  been,  without  any 
**  previous  dcfign,  occafionally  given  him. 

*^  It  is  the  common  tallc  oV  the  lowland  Scots,  that  the 


notion  of  the  fecond  fight  is  wearing  awray  with  other  fu» 
**  perditions.  How  far  its  prevalence  ever  extended,  or 
^^  what  ground  it  has  loR:,  I  know  not.  The  iflanders  of  aU 
*'  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  undei  {landing,  univerfally  ad- 
**  mit  it,  except  the  minillcrs,  who  univerially  deny  it,  and 
**  arc  fufpcdjd  to  deny  it,  in  confequence  of  a  lyftem,  againft 
**  conviction.  One  of  them  honeftly  told  me,  that  he  came 
**  to  Sky  with  a  rcfolution  not  to  believe  it.— By  pretenfions 
•**  to  fccoml  fight,  no  profit  was  ever  fought  or  gained.  It 
**  is  an  involuntary  affeilion,  in  which  neither  hope  nor  fear 
**  are  known  to  have  any  part.  Thofe  who  profefs  to  feel 
♦^  it,  do  not  boaft  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  confidered  by 
**  others  as  advantageoufly  diftinguifhed  They  have  no 
**  temptation  to  feign ;  andf  their  hearers  have  no  motive  to 
**  cr.courage  the  impofturc." 

Notliing  can  be  mentioned  as  to  the  population  of  the 
Scottilh  iflcs.  We  have  the  moft  undoubted  evidences  of 
hiftory,  that  about  400  years  ago  they  were  rnuch  more  po- 
pulous than  they  arc  now :  for  the  Hebrides  themfelves  were 
often  known  to  fend  ten  thoufand  fighting  men  into  the  field, 
without  prejudice  to  their  agriculture.  At  prefcnt,  their  num- 
bers arc  faid  not  to  exceed  forty-eight  thoufond.  The  people 
ok'  the  Hcl. rides  are  cloihcd,  and  live  like  the  Scotch  high- 
]nnc!crs,  'i'hcy  are  fimll.ir  in  ]?erfonF,  conftitutions,  cufloms, 
^nd  prejudices;  with  this  difference,  that  the  more  poliflied 
miinncrs  of  the  lowlanders  are  every  day  gaining  ground  in 
the  hi|;]iuinds :  perhaps  tha  dcfccndants  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
dani;'-!^',  in  a  few  years,  will  be  difccrnible  only  in  the  He- 
brides, 

"  The  Inhabitants  of  Sky,"   fays  Dr.  Jolmfon,  "  and  of 
**  the-  other  iflands,  v/hich  I  have  fccn,  are  commonlv  of  the 
*'■  middle  ftaturc,  with  fewer  among  them  very  tall  or  very 
*^  /hort,  than  are  fccn  in  England;  or  perhaps,  as  their  num- 
*^  hers  are  fmall,  the^hanccs  of  any  deviation  from  the  com- 
*'  men  mcafure  are  neceflarily  ve/y  few.     The  tailed  men 
*'  that  I  faw  are  among  tliofe  of  higher  rank.     In  regions  of 
^  barrcnnefs  and  fcarcity,  the  human  race  is  hindered  in  its 
*^  growth  by  the  fame  caufes  as  other  animals.     The  ladies 
**  have  as  much  beauty  here  as   in  other  places,  but  bloom 
•*  and  foftnefs  are  not  to  be  expefted  among  the  lower  clafles, 
**  whofe  faces  are  expofed  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  climate,  and 
**  whofc  features  are  fometimes  contracted  by  want,  and 
*'  fometimes  hardened  by  the  blafts.      Supreme  beauty  is 
^'  ll'ldom  found  in  cottages  or  workflicps,  even  where  ne 
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*^  real  hardfhips  are  fufFcred.  To  expand  the  human  face 
**  to  its  full  perf:£lIon,  it  feems  neceflary  that  the  mind 
*^  (hould  co-operate  by  phcidnefs  of  content,  or  confciouf-. 
**  nefs  of  fuperiority.  Their  ftrength  is  proportionate  to 
**  their  fize,  but  they  arc  accuftomed  to  run  upon  rough 
*'  ground,  ami  therefore  can  with  great  agility  flcip  over  the 
**  bog,  or  clamber  the  mountain.  For  a  campaign  in  the 
*'  waftes  of  America,  f  )ldiers  better  qualified  could  not  have 
^*  been  found.  Having  little  work  to  do,  they  are  not  will- 
*'  ing,  nor  perhaps  able  to  endure  a  long  continuance  of  ma^ 
•*  nual  labour,  and  are  therefore  confidered  as  habitually  idle. 

"  It  is  generally  fuppofcd,  that  life  is  longer  in  places 
<*  where  there  are  few  opportunities  of  luxury ;  but  I  found 
*^  no  inftAHce  here  of  extraordinary  longevity.  A  cottager 
*'  grows  old  over  his  oaten  cakes,  like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle 
**  feaft.  He  is  indeed  feldom  incommoded  by  corpulence, 
•*  Poverty  prefer ves  him  ^om  finking  under  the  burden 
"  of  himfelf,  but  he  efcaprfs  no  other  injury  of  time.  In- 
*'  ftances  of  long  life  are  often  related,  which  thofe  who  hear 
♦'  them  arc  more  willing  to  credit  than  examine.  To  be 
**  told  that  any  man  has  attained  a  hundred  years,  gives  hope 
**  and  comfort  to  him  who  ftands  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
"  his  own  clirna6tcrick.  Length  of  life  is  diftributed  impar- 
"  tially  to  very  different  "modes  of  life  in, very  different 
"  climates  ;  and  the  mountains  have  no  greater  examples  of 
"  age  and  health  than  the  lowlands,  where  I  was  introduced 
*'  to  two  ladies  of  high  quality,  one  of  whom,  in  her  ninety- 
"  fourth  year,  preiided  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercife  of 
<*all  her  powers;  and  the  other  has  attained  her  cighty- 
♦'  fourth,  v/ithout  any  diminution  of  her  vivacity,  and  with 
*'  little  reafon  to  accufe  time  of  depredations  on  her  beauty/* 

The  ifles  of  Scotland  alotfie  retain  the  ancient  ufages  of  the 
Celts,  as  defcribed  by  the  oldefl:  and  befl  authors ;  with  a 
ftrong  tinfture  of  the  feudal  conftitution.  Their  (hanachies 
or  ftory-tellers  fupply  the  place  of  the  ancient  bards,  fo  fa- 
mous in  hiftorv,  and  are  the  hiftorians,  or  rather  the  genea- 
logifts,  <is  well  as  poets,  of  the  nation  and  family.  The 
chief  is  likewife  attended,  when  he  appears  abroad,  with  his 
mufician,  "  who  is  generally  a  bagpiper,  and  drefled  in  the 
**  fame  manner  as  the  Englim  minftrels  of  former  times,  but 
•*  rather  more  fumptuouflv^."  Notwithftandin<;  the  con- 
tempt into  which  that  mufic  is  fallen,  it  is  almoft  incredible 
with  what  care  and  attention  it  was  cultivated  among  thefc 
Jflanders  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  prefent.  century. 
They  had  regular  colleges  and  profefTors,  and  the  ftudents 
took  degrees  according  to  their  proficiency. 

•  Percy's  Rcliquci  of  Ancient  Englilh  Poetry. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

SWEDEN. 

Jtnclent  Scan.llr:  avian  f — Margaret  Waliemar — Chriftiern  lU 
— The  (cbbrated  Ch*-i ft :na— Charles  XI L — Tlie  famous 
Revolution — jfffffjpfian^n  cf  the  'lati  King — Linngeui  the 
Naturalijl, 

tm  *HE  prefent  kingdoms  of  Sweden^  Denmark,  and  Ncm*- 

1  wav,  formed  prcrt  o^  ancient  Scandinavia.  The  rude 
2nT  warlike  inhabitrints  of  this  wild  defert,  known  by  the  ge- 
neral name  cf  Goths^  feeking  a  milder  climate,  and  Idnds  more 
fertile  than  their  forcfts  and  mountains,  made  frequent  incur* 
fions  on  the  continent,  and  at  laft  became  fo  formidable  that 
they  broke  the  Ronkn  empire,  and  eflabliihed  powerful 
monarchies  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  religion  of 
the  ancient  Goths,  or  Scandinavians,  if  the  wild  opinioa 
of  favages  cm  deferve  that  name,  was  like  themfelves,  bloody 
-and  barbarous ;  but  formed  to  infpire  the  moft  enthufiaftic 
icouragc,  and  the  moft  unremitted  pcrfeverance  in  toil*. 

That  part  of  Scandanavia,  now  called  Sweden,  is  bounded 
by  die  Baltic  en  die  fouih  ;  b)'  the  Norwegian  Lapland  oti 
die  north  ;  by  ?v!ufcovy  m  the  eaft ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
mountains  of  Nov/,  iv.  i>  o  authtntic  annals  of  it*s  early  in* 
habitants  now  r.ri.!/..  \[\  tr.,,  firil  periods  of  its  hiftory,  we 
find  it,  liic?  t!:c  cth-.  noni'-.rTi  r«?^i()j:s  cf  Europe,  parcelled 
into  fmall  inJcjKn^ent  rt  :::s,  v/l'.ich  w.re  jrovonied  by  theiif 
refpccHve  general  or  chieftain,  who  had  commonly  the  dtte 

of  kingt . 

There  is  np  rel)'in^  on  what  has  been  written  concerning 
Sweden,  dll  Chriftianity  was  introduced,  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century.  From  this  period  to  the  year  li50>«Aien 
King  Eric  IX,  compelled  the  Finlanders  to  receive  the 
Chriftian  faith,  and  ordered  the  ancient  laws  and  conftitu^^ 
tioQS  of  the  kingdom  to  be  collected  into  one  volume,  under 
the  title  of  King  Eric*s  laws,  nothing  occurs  in  the  Swediffi 
hiftory  that  merits  a  particular  review.  The  chronology  of 
thi-^  kingdom,  which  before  was  very  doubtful^  finom  diif 
time  is  more  certain. 

Magnus  Ladcflaus  appears  to  be  die  firft  kin 
"A*  D.  »;:? .    of  Sweden  v>'\\o  purfued  a  regular  fyftem  to  ii 
creafe  his  authority;  and  with  diis  view  ma 

*  Gibbon.  I  Vnirtrril  lliftorv. 
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the  augmentations  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  his  partici:^ 
lar  care.  This  able  prince  fucceedcd  in  making  himfelf  in* 
dependent  of  bis  people ;  but  his  fucceflbrs,  not  maintaining 
their  authority  with  equal  ability,  the  kingdom  was  thrown 
into  the  grcateft  diforder,  and  continual  revolutions  fucceedcd 
till  the  union  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  under  Margaret  Waldemar,  furnamed 
the  Semiramis  of  the  north* 

Margaret  was  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.  king  of  Den-? 
tnark.  She  had  been  married  to  Hacauin,  king  of  Norway^ 
^ind  fon  of  Magnus  III.  kin£  of  Sweden.  On  the  death  of 
her  fon  Olaus,  the  laft  m3e  heir  of  the  three  north^a 
crowns,  (^hich  were,  however,  more  eledlive  than  heredita- 
ry) ihe  fucceeded,  by  the  confent  of  the  ftates,  to  the  Oaniflt 
tnrone.     She  was  ele£led  Queen  of  Norway,  which  (he  hai 

foverxied  as  regent;  and  the  Swedes  being opprefTed  by  their 
ing  Albert,  made  Margaret  a  folemn  tender  of  their  crowik 
She  marched  to  their  amftance,  expelled  Albert, 
and  aflfumed  the  reins  of  government.  Thus  A.  D.  1394* 
pofTelTed  of  thefe  three  kingdoms,  ihe  formed 
the  grand  political  defign  of  a  perpetual  union,  which  proved 
the  lource  of  thofe  wars  which  raged  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark upwards  of  a  century.  Under  Eric,  the  fucceflur  of 
Margaret,  the  Swedes  revolted,  chufing  their  Grajid  Mar- 
fkal,  Charles  Canutfon,  king.  They  however,  returned  to 
their  allegiance  under  Chriftiern  I.  of  Denmark.  But  they 
agait)  revolted  from  the  fame  prince;  again  renewed  tne 
union  of  Calamar,  under  John  his  fucceflbr ;  revolted  a  third 
time ;  and  were  finally  fubdued  by  the  arms  of  Chriftiern  Il« 
Vfho  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  a  C(»nquercd  people. 

To  fccure  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Sweden,  Chnltiera  IL 
commanded  the  icnators  and  chief  of  the  nobility 
to  he  mailiicred  at  Stockholm,  on  the  9th  of  A.  D.  1529. 
November.  7*his  perhaps  was  one  of  the  moft 
tragical  fcenes  in  the  hi  (lory  of  the  human  race.  Under  the 
iljlguifc  of  friendlhip,  he  had  invited  the  fcnators  and  grandees 
ta  a  fumptuous  entertainment.  In  the  uiifufpicious  hour  of 
«f  conviviality,  the  hall  was  filled  with  armed  men,  and  nine* 
ty.four  perfons  of  diftiuAion  were  led  from  the  palace  to  tho 
£:aiFold  erected  before  the  door  ai^  there  executed  \ 

From  his  tyrannical  government  the  Swedes  were  deli«* 
vered  by  the  fortitude  and  zeal  ol^  Gullavus  Vafa,  a  defcen- 
dant  of  the  ancient  kings,  and  whofe  father  had  been  put  to 
<^aili  in  the  late  uiafTacre.  This  bravo  prince,  to  cicape  the 
lury  «f  the  tyrant,  concealed  himfelf  among  the  mountains 

♦  Vc^!^»^. 
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of  Dclicarlia.  There,  bewildered,  deftitutc  of  every  ncc 
fary,  and  ready  to  pcrifli  with  hunger,  he  entered  himi 
among  the  miners,  and  worked  under  ground  for  bread.  1 
afterwards  made  himfelf  known  unto  them  at  their  ann 
feaft,  and  exhorted  them  to  aiEft  him  in  recovering  the  lib< 
ties  of  their  country.  Animated  with  rage  againft  their  oppr 
fors,  they  fled  to  arms.  Guftavus  gaining  partifans  in  sdl  o 
ners  of  the  kingdom,  faw  himfelf  every  where. viftorio 
Every  thing  yielded  to  his  valour  and  good  fortune,  and  t 
regal  dignity  was  conferred  on  him  as  the  reward  of  his  mei 
This  brave  and  patriot  prince  introduced  and  eftabliihed 
law  the  proteftant  religion,  and  made  commerce  and  the  a 
flourilh  by  his  wife  policy.  The  affairs  of  t 
A.  D.  1 544.  kingdom  being  thus  happily  fettled,  the  cro* 
was  declared  to  be  hereditary. 

Eric  Vafa,  his  fon  and  fucccflbr,  proving  a  difToIute  a 
cruel  prince,  was  dethroned  and  imprifoned  in  1 568.  1 
was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  John,  who  ventured  to  intj 
duce  a  new  liturgy,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  re-eftablifli  1 
catholic  religion.  He  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Sigifmuj 
who  had  been  elected  king  of  Poland.  This  prince,  like ! 
fether,  being  a  zealous  catholic,  endeavoured  to  reft< 
popery,,  for  which  he  was  dcpofcd,  and  his  heirs  exduc 
from  the  fucceflion.  His  uncle,  Charles  IX.  was  raifed  to  t 
(bvereignty  by  the  ftates.  He  had  been  chiefly  inftrumen 
in  prcferving  their  religious  liberties.  On  his  death,  t 
fceptre  paflTed  to  his  fon  the  celebrated  Guftavus  Adolpb 
whofc  reign  is  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  periods  in  the  j 
nals  of  this  or  any  other  kingdom.  He  fubdued  Ingi 
JLivonia,  and  Pomerania ;  but  in  the  midft  of  all  his  vidor 
over  the  ableft  of  the  Auftrian  gcnenils,  he  was  unfortuna 
ly  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  near  Leipfic. 

His  daughter,  Chriftina,  fucceeded.  She  Is  not  lefs  n 
morable  for  her  paflion  for  literature,  and  generous  patrons 
of  learned  men,  than  for  her  rcfignation  of  the  crown,  t 
ftudies,  by  occupying  too  much  of  her  attention,  were  inj 
rious  to  her  reputation  as  a  queen.  "  I  think  I  fee  t 
"  devil,"  faid  ftie,  "  when  my  fccrctary  enters  with  his  c 
•*  patches*."  In  order  to  enable  the  queen  to  purfuc  1 
literary  amufements,  without  difadvantagc  to  the  ftate,  1 
lenate  of  Sweden  propofed,  that  fhe  {houid  marry  her  coid 
Charles  Guftavus,  prince  Palatine  of  Deux  Ponts,  for  wh< 
fhe  had  been  defigned  from  her  infancy.  But  although  t 
prince  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite,  and  Chriftina's  cc 
diiiSl  proves  that  (be  was  by  no  means  infenfible  tothepaffi^r 

•  Memoirs  de  Ciirliline. 
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«hfl  fexes,  like  our  Elizabeth,  (lie  ilid  not  clitifc  to  jjive  hcr- 
fclf:im;irter. 

Hut  the  Swcdtfs,  among;  whom  refinement  had  mule  littliT 
pi-ogrefs,  hut  whofe  inanial  rpirit  w.is  now  :it  its  hd.fhl,  ni\it 
among  whom  puhcy  was  W\:ll  ujid  ^l^  hhI,  eoiiki  nuc  bear  li» 
fise  the  daughter  tif  the  RrLMi  (juihivus  duvotc  her  tiuie  aiii 
her  talents  foleiy  to  the  (tudy  of  dead  languages ;  to  the  dif- 
puces  ab.mc  vortexes,  innate  ideas,  and  other  unavailing  fpe- 
cuUitioiis  i  to  a  taftc  for  medals,  ftatuts,  piflures,  aiid  public 
fpedlacles,  tn  contempt  of  the  nobler  cares  of  royditjfi  An 
«iniverfal  difeontent,  therefore,  arole-,  and  Chriftina  was  agaiti 
jirefltd  to  marry.  The  difguft  occafioned  iiy  this  importu- 
nity firft  fuggefted  to  her  the  idea  of  quictm?  the  throne. 
She  accordingly  fignified  her  intention  of  religning,  in  at 
letter  to  Chaj-lcs  Guftavus,  and  of  furrendering  her  crown  in 
full  fenate;  but  fhe  vras  prevailed  upon  to  reign  for  fbme 
titne,  on  condition  that  Hie  fhould  be  no  more  prelTed  ta 
marry*.  Finding  it  impnffible,  however,  to  reconcile  her 
Ktcrary  purfuits,  or  more  properly  her  love  of  cafe  and  her 
romantic  Cum  of  mind,  with  the  duties  of  her 
ftation,  Chriftina  finally  rcfigncd  her  crown;  A.  0.1654. 
and  Charles  Gaftavus  afcended  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  under  the  name  of  Charles  X.  After  defpoiling  the 
palace  of  every  thing  curious  or  valuable,  flic  left  her  capital 
and  her  kingdom,  as  the  abodes  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm. 
She  travelled  through  (ii.-rmany  in  men's  clothes;  and  hav- 
ing a  dcfign  of  fixing  her  rcfidcnce  at  Rome,  that  She  mighr 
have  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  precious  nmains of 
antiquity,  ftie  embraced  the  catholic  religion  at  BrufTcls,  u 
(blemnly  renounced  Lutheranltm  at  Inljjruck.  Thecarhol' 
confidered  this  converlion  as  a  triumph,  anA  the  protdiai 
were  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  defcdion  of  fti  cclcbrat 
woman  ;  but  both  without  rcafon  ;  for  the  queen  o 
who  had  an  cqiul  contempt  for  the  peculiar 
gions,  meant  only  to  conform,  in  appearance,  to  tl 
the  people  among  whom  (he  intendtJ  to  live,  in  ordi 
more  agreeably  the  pleafurcs  of  facial  iotcreou/'""" 
bcr  letters  aftord  fufficienc  evidence,  to  fiUnr- 
of  eidier  party. 

But  Cnrirfina,  like  moft  fovcrcigns  1 
throne,  in  order  lu  cfiapc  from  th 
Jicrfclf  no  lefs  unealy  in  private  life :    fo  | 
pindii  depends  on  the  mind,  nor  en  the 
*    (lifcovfircd,  tjiac  a  tiur-cn  witJv  u'  '"■■-'-■  > 
«u)i  charailfr  iii  ii-dy,  .nJ   1 
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her  refignation.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  ffl^ 
became  tired  of  her  Atuation,  and  macle  two  journeys  intd 
France ;  where  ihe  was  received  with  much  retpeA  by  the 
learned,  whom  (he  had  penfioned  and  flattered,  but  with  littM 
attention  by  the  polite,  efpecially  of  her  own  fex>  Her  nud^ 
culine  air  and  libertine  converiation  kept  women  of  delicacy 
at  a  diftance.  Nor  does  ihe  feem  to  have  defired  their  ac- 
<}uaintance ;  for  when,  on  her  firft  appearance,  fome  ladies 
were  eager  t6  pay  their  civilities  to  her,  **  What*"  faid  fihe^ 
^  make  thefe  women  fo  fond  of  me  ?  Is  it  became  I  am  fp 
^^  like  a  man  ?"  I'he  celebrated  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  whoie 
wit  and  beauty  gave  her  the  power  of  pleafing  to  the  moil 
advanced  age,  and  who  was  no  lefs  diflinguifhed  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  her  amours  than  by  the  Angularity  of  her  manner 
of  thinking,  was  the  only  woman  in  France,  whom  Chriftina 
bonoured  with  any  particular  mark  of  her  cfteem  *.  Shtf 
loved  the  free  converfation  of  men ;  or  of  women,  who  liktf 
herfelf^  were  above  vulgar  reftraints. 

The  modeft  women  in  France,  however,  repaid  Chrifr 
tina^s  contempt  with  ridicule.  And  happy  had  it  been  for 
her  chara£br,  had  (be  never  excited,  in  the  mind  of  either 
'  &x,  a  more  difagreeable  emotion ;  but  that  was  foon  fuc^ 
cceded  by  thofe  of  deteftation  and  horror.  As  if  not  qnly 
Sovereignty  but  dcfpotifm  had  been  attached  to  her  perfoiH 
in  a  fit  of  libidinous  jealoufy,  (he  ordered  Monaldefch,  her 
.  favourite,  to  be  afTaiiinated  in  the  c;reat  gallery  at  Fontain- 
blcauy  and  almoft  in  her  own  prcience.  Yet  the  woman^ 
who  thus  terminated  an  amour  by  a  murder^  did  not  want 
her  apologifts  among  the  learned  ;  and  this  atrocious  violas 
tion  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  in  an  enlightened  age^ 
and  in  the  heart  of  a  civilized  kingdom,  was  allowed  to  paas^ 
not  only  without  puniftiment,  but  without  inquiry  !  Chrif* 
tina  found  It  neccffary,  however,  to  le;ive  France,  where  (he 
was  now  juftly  held  in  abhorrence.  She  therefore  returned 
to  Rome;  where,  under  the  vicar  of  Chrift^  the  grcateft 
criminals  find  fticltcr  and  confohtion  ;  and  where  the  queen 
of  Sweden,  a  dupe  to  vanity  and  caprice,  fpcnt  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  in  fenfual  indulgcncies  and  literary  converiatioat 
with  cardinal  Azzolini,  and  other  members  of  the  (acred  cq1<^ 
lege  J  in  admiring  many  things  for  which  (he  had  no  tafte« 
and  in  talking  about  more  which  (he  did  not  undcrftand  f* 

While  Chriftina  was  thus  rambling  over  Europe,  and 
amufing  hcrfelf  in  a  manner  as  unworthy  of  her  former 
character  as  of  the  daughter  of  the  great  Guftavus,  her  fuc- 
ccflbr,  Charles  X.  was  indulging  tlic  martial  fpirit  of  tii4 

# 
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fi,*edes,  by  the  conqueft  of  Poland.  This  he  accomplifhed 
»fter  feveral  fignal  victories,  \\\  which  he  difcovered  both 
courage  and  condudt.  He  alfo  drove  the  Danes  out  of  the 
provinces  of  Schonen,  Stnaland,  Hulaiid,  Blekingen,  and 
Bohus-I^hn,  which  he  added  to  his  dominions- 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  XI.  in  whofe  reiga 
tile  power  of  the  SwediOi  monarchs  became  ab- 
folutei  On  his  death,  the  vacant  throne  was  A,  D.  1697. 
filled  by  his  minor  fon,  Charles  Jfll.  one  of  the 
mod  extraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  earth. 
This  young  hero,  when  fcarcely  eighteen,  had  fucceffively 
defeated  Frederic  IV.  sf  Denmark ;  AuguHus,  Icing  of  Po- 
land, whom  he  afterwards  dethroned;  and  the  czar  Peter  th« 
Great.  His  reftlefs  ambition  fuggefted  to  him  the  entire 
conqueft  of  Ruflia.  With  this  view^  he  collefled  a  fwwer- 
&1I  army.  The  Mufcovites  in  all  quarters  fled  before  him; 
and,  after  feveral  advantages  gained  over  the  ciar's  forces,  he 
marched  towards,  the  Ruffiart  capital,  Mofcow.  But  at  the 
battle  of  Pultowa  he  was  defeated,  his  army  cut  to  pieces, 
himfejf  wounded,  and  obliged' to  fly  into  Turkey.  The 
Ottoman  court  giving  him  no  hopes  of  affiftance,  he  fortified 
bimfdf  in  his  fmall  retreat  at  Bender,  and  with  only  forty 
domcAics,  defended  it  againft  the  RuHian  army,  not  abandon- 
ing it  till  they  had  fet  it  on  fire.  From  Bender  he  fled  to 
Dwnotika,  but  difpleafed  with  his  fituation  there,  he  refolved 
to  iceep  his  bed  as  Ion"  as  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  (lay  in  it. 
This  he  actually  did  for  ten  months,  feigning  himfelf  ill  *. 
At  length,  travelling  poft,  with  only  two  companions, 
through  Franconia,  and  Mecklenburgh,  he  arrived  at  Stral- 
iHnd.  Befieged  in  this  city,  he  efcaped  to  Sweden  in  the 
nioft  deplorable  condition.  Yet  theie  misfortunes  did  not 
abate  his  rage  for  fighting.     He  raifed  a  new  army,  attacked 

■  Norway,     and     laid    fiege    to    Fredericfhail, 

■  krfierc  he  was  killed  by  a  naif-pound  ball,  from    A.  D,  171B. 
1  cannon   loaded  with  grapc-fhot,  as  he  was 

.  viewing  their  approaches  by  ftar-light.  Many,  however,  ' 
have  fuppofcd,  that  Charles  was  not  in  reality  killed  by  a 
ftot  from  the  walls  of  Fredericftiall,  but  that  a  piftol,  fronx 
One  of  thofc  about  him,  gave  the  decifive  blow  which  put 
M  end  to  the  life  of  this  celebrated  monarch.  This  opinion 
is  very  prevalent  in  Sweden;  And  it  appears,  that  the 
Swedes  were  tired  of  a  prince,  under  whom  they  had  loft 
Adr  richeft  provinces,  their  braveft  troops,  and  their  na- 
tional forces  i  uid  who  yet,  untamed  by  adverfity,  purfued 
■A  wtliicceisAiI.  war,  nor  would  ever  have  liftened  to  the 

•  Voltaire. 
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vcice  of  peace,  or  conrulteJ  the  interiial  tranquillity  o 
country  *. 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  the  dates  of  the  kingdom) 
free  and  voluntary  choice,  clcftcd  his  fiftcr,  Lflrica  ! 
nora,  for  their  Q^iocn.  But  they  obliged  her,  by  a  fo 
iid,  to  renounce  all  heix^ditary  right  to  the  crown,  ths 
might  hold  it  entirely  by  the  fuftraee  of  the  people ;  ^ 
(lie  bound  hcrfilf  by  the  moil  facrcd  oaths,  never  to  att 
the  re-eftahlilhnent  of  arbitrary  power.  Sacrificing 
tffter  the  love  of  ropky  to  conjugal  afFedion,  flie  relinq 
cd  the  crown  to  hcV  hulband,  the  Prince  of  Hefle,  whc 
chofen  by  the  States,  and  mounted  the  throne  on  the 
conditions  with  his  royal  confort,  under  the  title  of  Fra 
By  the  new  plan  of  government  which  was  now  eftabli 
the  legiflativc  authority  was  placed  in  the  diet,  and  the 
cutivc  refted  in  the  diet.  Frederic  dying  without  iffue 
ftatcs  eleiSlcd  Adolphus  Frederic,  a  near  relation  to  the 
monarch;  a  prince  of  but  moderate  abilities.     His  reign 

made  troublcfomc  and  uneafy  by  the  fa£tio: 
A.  D.  177 1,     the  fenate.     On  his  death,  riie  Swedifli  fa 

was  given  to  his  fon  Guftavus  Adolphus 
who  poffcfl'ed  abilities  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  & 

He  hiid  a  well  cultivated  underftanding,  an  infinuatinj 
drcfs,  and  a  graceful  and  commanding  elocution.  He 
about  iivc  and  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  was  proclai 
King  of  Sweden;  and,  on  his  accef&on  to  the  throra 
adopted  every  method  whicli  the  moft  profound  diffimuli 
and  the  utmoft  dexterity  couKl  fuggcft,  to  increafc  his  p 
larity.  l*ha*e  times  a  week  he  regularly  gave  audicnc 
all  who  prelented  themfelves.  Neither  rank,  fortune, 
intereft,  wore  neceflary  to  obtain  accefs  to  him.  It  was 
iicient  to  have  been  injured,  and  to  have  a  legal  cau: 
complaint  to  lay  before  him.  He  liftencd  to  the  meanc 
his  fubje^ls  with  affability,  and  entered  into  the  minuteil 
tails  th:it  concerned  them.  He  informed  himfelf  of 
private  afKtirs,  and  feemcd  to  intereft  himfelf  in  their  hi 
iicfs.  This  conduft  made  him  confidered  as  truly  the  £ 
of  his  people.  He  fcemed  intent  on  banifliing  corrup 
and  proiroting  union.  He  declared  he  would  be  of  no  | 
but  that  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  would  ever  pay  die  1 
implicit  olnrdience  to  whatever  the  diet  (hould  enact.  1 
profcilions  hilled  the  many  into  a  fatal  fccurity,  th( 
(hey  cre:itcd  fufpicions  among  a  few  of  greater  penetni 
•wYio  thought  his  maj^ft y  promifed  too  much  to  be  in  ear 
in  the  mean  time  tlWre  happened  iome  contentioBS  bet^ 
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fte  different  orders  of  the  Swedifh  ftates,  and  no  methods 
Were   left  untried  to   foment  thefe  jealoufies.     Emiflkries 
Were  likewife  planted  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fowin?  difcontent  among  the  inliabitant8,  of  ren- 
dering them  difaffedlcd  to  the  eftablifhcd  government,  and  of 
exciting  them  to  an  infurreftion.   At  lengdi,  when  the  king 
found  his  fcheme  ripe  for  execution,  having  taken  the  proper 
meafures  for  bringing  a  confiderable  number  of  the  officcrg 
and  foldiers  into  his  intercft,  he  totally  over- 
timed the  Swedilh   conftitution  of  govern-      Aug.  19, 
ment*.     In  lefs  than  an  hour  he  made  himfelf         ''^'^a* 
mafter  of  all  the  military  fcrce  of  Stockholm.     He  planted 
grenadiers,  with  bayonets  fixed,  at  the  door  of  the  council 
chamber,  in  which  the  fenate  were  aflembled,  and  made*  all 
Ac  members  of  it  prifoners.     And  that  no  news  might  be 
carried  to  any  other  part  of  Sweden,  of  the  tranfadlion  in 
ivhich  the  king  was  engaged,  till  the  ^heme  was  completed, 
cannon  were  drawn  from  the  arfenal,  and  planted  at  the 
palace,  the  bridges,  and  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  par- 
ticularly at  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it.   Soldiers  ftood  over 
thefe  with  nutches  ready  lighted ;   all  communication  with 
Ae  country  was  cut  off,  no  one,  without  a  paffport  from  the 
king,  being  allowed,  to  leave  the  city.     The  fenators  were 
then  confined  in  feparate  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  many 
ofters,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
lihcrties  of  Sweden,  were  put  under  arreft.     The  remainder 
of  the  day  the  king  employed  in  vifiting  different  quaitcrs  of 
Ac  town,  in  order  to  receive  oaths  of  fidelity  to  him  from 
the  magiftrates,  the  colleges,  and  city  militia.    Oaths  were 
alfo  tendered  the  next  day  to  the  people  in  general,  to  whom 
he  addrefled  a  fpeech,  which  he  concluded  by  declaring,  that 
his  only  intention  was  to  reftore  tranquillity  to  his  native 
Country,  by  fuppreffing  licentioufnefs,  overturning  the  arifto- 
Cratic  form  of  government,  reviving  the  old  Swedlfh  liberty, 
and  reftoring  the  ancient  laws  of  Sweden,  fuch  as  they  were 
Wore  i68o.  **  I  renounce  now,"  faid  he,  "  as  I  have  already 
.   *donc,  all  idea  of  the  abhorred  abfolute  power,  or  what  is 
**  called  fovereignty,  efteeming  it  now,  as  before,  my  greatelt 
•riory  to  be  the  firft  citizen  among  a  truly  free  peoplo.'* 

Thus  was  this  great  revolution  completed  without  any 
Uoodflied,  in  which  the  Swedes  furrendered  that  conftitution, 
^•hich  their  forefiithers  had  bequeathed,  after  the  deatli  of 
Chgdes  XII.  as  a  bulwark  againft  any  defpotlc  attempts  of 
Adr  future  monarchs.  The  Swedes,  at  fome  periods,  have 
tfcoTcred  an  ardent  love  of  liberty ;  at  others,  they  have 

*  Charles  Francis  Shcridaji.  « 
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fccmcd  fitt-:d  only  for  flavery  *,  and  when  they  were  labour- 
ini;  to  render  thenii'clvcs  tree,  they  have  w.'nted  that  foiuuL. 
politico]  knowk'djre,  which  would  have  pointed  out  to  then^ 
the  proper  mi-thods  for  fccurinj  their  future  freedom.     Th^ 
fnoli  capital  defect  of  the  Swediih  conftitution  was  the  totaj 
want  of  all  balance  of  it*^   parts :  and  the  divifion  of  th^ 
Swedifh  nation  into  three  diftinct  eludes  of  nobles9  burghers?, 
and  ptafants,  whofc  interefts  were  perpetually  daifhing,  h^s 
been  a  circumftancc  very  unfavourable  to  the  liberty  of  the 
Swedes.     'I  he  power  oi  their  kings  was  much  reftrained; 
but  no  fufficicnt  r^euKuions  were  adopted  for  fecuring  the 
pcifonal  freedom  of  the  fubjecl.    '1  hefe  defeats  in  the  Swed- 
ifh coiiftitution  paved  the  way  for  the  late  revolution. 

Hoftilitics  commenced  on   the  frontiers  of 
A.  D.  1 7S  3.     Finland,  between  a  body  of  Ruffian  light  tnx)ps 

and  a  detachment  of  the  Swedes  poited  on  die 
bridge  of  Pomalafund.  After  various  engagements  both  by 
land  and  fea,  in  v/hich  Guftavus  HI.  gave  a  difplay  of  die 
n'loft  cxtraordinarv  abilities,  an  ::grcement  for  eftablifhing 
;in  cverLifting  peace,  and  fixing  the  frontiers  of  Ruffia,  as 
I  hey  Were  bcf  )rv;  the  war  broke  out,  was  figned  between  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Emprcfs  of  Ruffia  and  the  King  of 

Swciien. 

It  is  r.atiiral  to  fuppf.>fe,  that  the  fteps  which  Guftavusbd 

taken  to  render  himfelfabfolut-,  would  procurt 

A.  D.  \:.jz.     him  many  enemies,  and  he  at  laft  fell  by  tise 

hand  of  an  aflaffin.  He  was  (hot  at  a  mafque- 
rade  by  one  of  his  own  fubjecls.  The  Duke  of  Sudemiaiiiiait 
the  king's  brother,  was  appointed  regent  during  the  mino- 
riiy  of  the  young  prince,  v.'ho  was  born  on  the  firft  of  No* 
vembcr,  1778. 

Of  his  majefty's  tragical  death  I  fhall  give  a  particuhr 
account.     On  the  i6th  of  March,  as  he  was  preparing  ta    1 
attend  a  mafquerade  at  the  Opera- houfe,  he  received  the  fcl- 
lowing;  anonvmous  letter. 
«  Sire, 

"  Deign  to  liH:cn  to  the  advice  of  a  man,  who  neither  Be- 
"  ing  attached  to  your  fervice,  nor  defirous  of  your  &vauri 
"  flatters  nnt  \our  c;:ir.C5,  but  is  defirous  of  averting  ioC  - 
^^  dan^^er  with  which  your  life  is  menaced.  Be  afliircdyduC 
"  a  pfot  ir>  formed  to  allaffinatc  you.  Thofe  who  haveco* 
*'  tcred  into  it,  are  furious  at  being  foiled  laft  week*  byd* 
''  ball's  beina:  countermanded,  Ihey  have  refolved  to  CM"  ; 
^^  cute  their  fcheme  this  day.  Remain  at  home,  avoid  bw 
*'  during  the  prefent  yczi :  thus  the  fanaticifin  o/criminiii^ 
^  will  be  fufFered  to  evaporate.    Avoid  the  rood  tD  H^p* 

*  The  king'i  countiy  refideice. 
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^  in  fine,  be  upon  your  guard  for  at  leaft  a  month.     Do  not 

*  endeavour  to  difcovcr  the  author  of  this  letter ;  the  darrt- 

*  nable  projcft  againft  your  life  is  conic  to  his  knowledge  by 
'  accident^  be  afTurcd,  however,  that  he  hjis  not  any  intc/cfl: 
^  whatever  in  forewarning  you  of  your  intended  fote." 

The  king,  on  reading  the  note,  it  is  (Iiid,  wras  obfcrved  to 
urn  pale.  He,  however,  aftefted  to  hear  it  with  contempt^ 
ind  to  confider  it  as  an  infult  to  his  courage,  to  attempt  to 
Icter  him  from  enjoying  his  evening's  entertainment.  It 
iras  farther  remarked  that  it  was  lateoefore  he  entered  the 
laill  room ;  but  after  fome  time  he  fat  down  in  a  box  with 
lie  Count  D'Eflen,  and  obfcrvcd  that  he  was  not  deceived 
m  his  contempt  for  the  letter,  fince  had  thei'e  been  any  de-^ 
ign  againft  his  life,  no  time  could  be  more  favourable  than 
hat  moment.  He  then  mingled,  without  apprehenfion, 
mong  the  crowd ;  and^juft  as  he  was  preparihg  to  retire  in 
ompany  with  the  Pruffian  ambafTador,  he  wras  furrounded  by 
everal  perfons  in  maflcs,  one  of  whom  fired  a  piftol  at  the 
lack  of  the  kinor,  and  lodged  the  contents  in  his  body.  A 
bene  of  dreadful  confufion  immediately  enfued.  The  cort- 
pirators,  amidft  the  general  tumult  and  alarm,  had  time  to 
ctire  to  other  parts  of  the  room  5  but  one  of  them  had  pre- 
^loufly  dropped  his  piftol  and  a  dagger  clofc  by  the  wounded 
tine.  A  general  order  was  given  to  all  the  company  to  un- 
tnaft:,  and  the  doors  were  immediately  clofed ;  but  no  perfon 

?pcared  with  any  particular  diftinguifhed  marks  of  guilt, 
he  king  was  immediately  conveyed  to  his  apartment,  and 
the  furgeon,  after  extracSting  a  ball  and  fome  flugs,  gave  fe- 
vourabk  hopes  of  his  majcfty's  recovery. 

The  17th  was  a  day  of  apprehenfion  and  terror.  The 
Swedifh  guards  were  all  under  arms ;  patroles  and  pickets 
were  ordered  to  traverfe  the  ftrcets  of  Stockhplm  both  night 
>nd  day;  and  the  houfcs  of  the  citizens  were  to  be  (hut  after 
right  in  the  evening.  Sufpicions  immediately  fell  upon  fuch 
w  the  nobles  as  had  been  notorious  for  their  oppofition  to 
the  meafures  of  the  court.  The  -anonymous  letter  was  traced 
^p  to  colonel  Liljehorn,  major  in  the  king*s  guards,  and  he 
was  immediately  apprehended.  But  the  moft  fuccefsful  clue 
that  feemed  to  ofttr  was  in  confequence  of  the  weapons 
which  had  fallen  froni  the  aftaflin.  An  order  was  iflucd  di- 
cing all  the  armourers,  gunfmiths,  and  cutlers  in  Stock- 
holm, to  give  every  information  in  their  power  to  the  officers 
of  juftice  concerning  the  weapons.  A  gunfmith  who  had 
J^red  the  piftols  recognized  them  to  be  the  fame  which 
he  had  repaired  fome  time  fince  for  a  nobleman  of  the  name 
Pf  Ankarjirmriy  a  captain  in  the  army ;  and  the  cutler,  who 
had  made  the  dagger,  referred  at  once  to  the  fame  perfon* 
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Ankarftrom  was  no  fooiier  apprehended,  than  he  confefledli 
with  an  air  of  manifcft  triumph,  that  he  was  the  peiibn^ 
*^  Uiho  had  endeavoured  to  liberate  his  country  from  a  tmnfter 
*^  and  a  tyrant^  Sufpiclons  at  the  fame  time  fell  on  the 
counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  baion  Pcchlin>  baron  Ehrenfvard, 
baron  Ilartfmandorfi  Von  Engcrftrom  the  royal  lecretary, 
and  others.  Baron  Beilkc,  the  king's  private  fecretanT)  be- 
ing alfo  apprehended  on  fufpicion,  decbred  without  hentation 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  plot,  but,  added,  that  he  had  provid- 
ed againft  the  punKhttkmt  which  he  knew  awaited  him,  and 
againft  the  rifle  of  being  compelled  by  torture  to  betray  di^fe 
who  were  aflociated  with  him.  He  had  ifi  b&  fwallowed 
poifon,  and  expired  fhortly  after  this  declaration.  His  body 
was  afterwards  drawn  on  a  hurdle,  and  cxjpofed  Co  public 
view  at  the  common  place  of  execution. 

From  the  confeflion  of  Ankarftrom  it  appeared,  that  he 
hiid  been  himfclf  a  principal  in  the  confpiracy  from  the  be* 
sinning ;  and  that  in  confcqucncc  of  an  intimacy  whidi  ex- 
ifted  between  him  and  count  Horn,  they  had  citcn  been  led 
to  convcrfc  upon  political  fubje£b,  on  wnlch  they  were  per- 
feftly   iigreed.     They   deplored    the   annihilation  of  dicir 
country's  liberty  ana  conftitution,  and  refenced  the  recent 
calamities  which  the  falfe  ambition  of  Guftavus  had  brought 
upon  the  nation  \  and  concluded,  that  the  only  means  of  re^ 
dreffing  the  grievances  under  which    it  laboured,  and  of 
refcuing  it  from  others  which  were  ftill  more  to  be  appre* 
hendcd,  would  be  to  aiTaflinate  the  king,  or  at  leaft  to  remove 
him  from  the  government.     In  conf;;quence  of  this  determi- 
nation, they  concerted  a  plan- for  carrying  him  off  by  nidi& 
from  his  V  ilia  at  Haga,  where  he  ufually  flcpt ;  ana  in  die 
beginning  of  January  they  walked  round  through  the  park 
and  woods  of  Haga,  but  found  every  avenue  too  fecurcl; 

Suaidcd.     Count  Ribbing  was  informed  of  the  confpirac' 
irnugh  count  Horn,  and  readily  acceded  to  it.   Ankamror 
undertook  to  be  the  immediate  agent  for  the  ailaffinatior 
and  with  this  intention,  in  company  with  count  Horn,  I 
attended  the  theatre  on  the  ibth  of  January,  and  iat  in  t 
next  box  to  the  king's,  but  his  majefty  did  not  appear  at  f 
theatre  that  evening.     With  the  ume  purpofe  in  view  tl 
v/ent  to  the  mafquerade,  which  was  given  by  die  king 
the  19th  of  the  fame  month ;    but  as  the  concourfe  of  m 
did  not  appear  fufHcient  to  aiFord  them  any  hopes  or  i 
cealment,  the  dcfign  was  deferred.     Ankarftrom  and  Rib 
followed  the  king  to  the  diet  at  Geffle,  and  returned 
him  to  Stockholm.   They  determined  to  efFed  their  pu 
at  a  mafquerade  on  the  and  of  March,  but  that  entertair 
was  put  ofiF.  Count  Ribbing  informed  Liljehorn,  and 
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PccWin  of  the  plot,  which  both  of  them  approved,  and  pro- 
mifed  their  affiftance.  On  the  fatal  x6th  of  March^  when 
Ankaftrom  had  fired  his  piftol,  not  feeing  the  kine  fall  imme- 
diately, he  drew  his  dagger  in  order  to  eiFeft  nis  purpofe, 
but  was  feized  with  a  tremor,  and  dropped  both  the  dagger 
and  the  piftol  on  the  floor.  He,  however,  had  prcfence  of 
mind  ^o  mingle  immediately  with  the  crowd,  and  to  join  in  a' 
cry  of  fire,  which  probably  arofe,  at  firft,  from  the  appearance 
of  that  confufion  which  it  afterwards  contributed  to  increafe. 
In  a  fubfcquent  examination,  Ankarftrom  apologized  for 
hiring  fo  fer  expofed  the  fecrets  of  his  friends,  by  obferving 
that  no  torture  ttiould  have  wrefted  this  confeifion  from  him, 
had  he  not  been  informed  that  Liljehorn,  who  wrote  the 
anonymous  letter,  and  count  Horn,  were  both  in  cuftody, 
and  that  his  letters  to  the  latter  had  been  feized  by  the  go- 
Tem'ment.  He  mentioned  (lightly,  that  his  private  misK>r- 
tunes,  by  which  he  probably  alluded  to  fome  flights  which  h^ 
(liiFered  from  the  king,  had  contributed  to  render  him  defpe- 
rate.  After  a, very  fair  and  ample  trial,  Ankarftrom  was 
condenmed  to  be  publicly  and  feverely  whipped,  on  three 
fucceflive  days,  his  right  hand  and  his  head  to  be  cut  off^,  and 
his  body  impaled  j  which  fentcnce  he  fuflFered  not  till  the  17th 
of  May,  long  after  the  death  of  the  king. — His  property  was 
given  to  his  children,  who,  however,  where  compelled  to 
change  their  name. 

The  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing  were  condemned  to  lole 
their  right  hands  and  to  be  decapitated.  Colonel  Liliehbrn, 
and  lieutenant  Ehrenjwerd,  were  alfo  to  be  beheaded.  All 
thefe  confpirators  were  degraded  from  the  rank  of  nobles, 
and  their  property  declared  to  be  confifcated.  Major  Hart- 
nanfdorf  was  to  forfeit  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  to  be  im^ 
prifoned  for  one  year.  Engerftrom  was  to  fuflFer  perpetual 
imprifonment,  and  baron  Pechlin  and  fecretary  Lifleftrahle, 
to  be  imprifoned  during  pleafure.  Four  others,  accufed  of 
being  concerned  in  the  confpiracy,  were  pardoned,  and  fome 
Were  acquitted. 

The  king  languiflied  from  the  17th  to  the  29th  of  March.' 
At  firft  the  reports  of  his  medical  attendants  were  favour- 
able; but  on  the  28th  a  mortification  was  found  to  have 
J^en  place,  which  terminated  his  cxiftence  in  a  few  hours. 
Gn  opening  his  body,  a  fquare  piece  of  lead  and  two  rufty 
Ijails  were  found  unextrafted  within  the  ribs.  During  his 
'''nefs,  and  particularly  after  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
^C  certainty  of  his  approaching  diflTolution,  Guftavus  cori- 
^}^\xed  to  difplay  that  unfhakcn  courage  which  he  had  mani-» 
^|ftcd  on  every  occafion  during  his  life.  A  few  hours  before 
*^*s  dcccafc,  he  made  fome  alterations  in  the  arraiigemcnt  of 

*S  4  public 
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public  aiFairs.  He  hud  Ivforis  I'*)'  his  will,  nppointeil  a  cnun- ' 
cil  of  reii;i;tKy )  I'ut  coiiviiicul,  by  n-cent  i-xperieticc,  how 
little  hf  coiilij  tltpond  on  the  iitt.ichiiicnt  of  his  nobles,  aiid 
beinj;  ;illii  iiw;trc  of  ihe  nectflity  of  a  ftrong  government  ii^ 
diffiiiJt  times,  lu'  appointed  liis  biotlwr,  the  ihiice  of  Suder- 
n::itii:i,  f>]c  ri-^jjcnt,  lili  bis  l'i>ii,  wlin  was  then  ;ibout  (iiur- 
tvi'ii,  (h.iil  li:m.'  iiii.iiiK-tl  the  iifjL-  "f  eighteen  years.  Imme- 
di-itoly  tin  lilt  iliutli  of  tile  king,  the  )\niiig  prince  was  pio- 
diiimed  bv  ihe  title  of  tjiill.iv.is  IV. 

Thus  kll,  by  the  hand  of  treiifon,  in  his  forty-Jixth  year, 
Guftavus  1 1 1.    He  ^v:ts  a  prince  of  high  ambition,  but  rather 
a  mail  of  addi-efR  ih^ii  of  ability.     Mis  manii'  rs,  as  wc  have 
already  obfervcd,   were    popular    and    iiifiniiii^n^i,,  his  elo- 
quence fluent  and  Ixild.     His  condiikt  w.i5,  bou'<.'Vcr,  feldoni 
tcnipcicd  with  judgment,  or  liis  fjKeelies  replete  with  folid 
infoniiation.     He  was  too  defnoiis  of  being  great,  to  permit 
himfelf  or  his  people  to  be  b.ippy  -,  and  the  unfortunate  pre- 
dikdion  wliith  he  had  imbibed  for  arbitrary  power,  made 
Ijim,  in  reality,  a  Have  and  a  de)H;ndant  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  leign.     A  pajfion  for  tewr  in  a  fovercigii,  is  the 
greatell  eiiife  that  can  ali^iOl  a  Hate  ;    and  if  a  revolutionary 
power  couUI  be  eltaMiflied  conf:1k-ntlv  \^'ith  the  fafety  of  a 
limited  monarchy,  the   j;reat  difipinlificaiion  Should  be,  the 
love  of  war.     If  in  private  lill  a  turbulent  difpofition  unfits 
a  man  tor  lociety,  fitrely  the  evil  is  incre^ifi'd  in  an  infinite 
proportion,  where  the  lites  of  millions,  and  the  (reafurcs  of 
nations  aic  ^'antonly  IquaTidcrcd.     By  the  imprudence  of 
Gullavus,  in  this  riljietft,  Sweden  was  exhaufted  of  its  re- 
fourccs,  and  reduced  in  its  population  j  and  had  he  proceed- 
ed on  his  wild  enterprize  againll  France,  his  country  woul<^^ 
probably,  at  the  termination  of  the  crufadr,  hayc  tallen  at.  -i 
unrcfifling  prey  to  the  inladable  ambition  of  Ruffia.     As  th^  ^ 
king  of  Sweden  was  defirotis  of  cniul:t<iiig,  in  cvvi  y  iiilt anc^^^ 
the  chnraiflcr  of  his  Ul}de,  the  bte  king  ot  Prullia,  he  w^^ai 
not  fiipciior  (o  dye,  vanity  of  ;ippca.ting  y^i  ;ip  author     Soicme 
.,  which  were  ai^tcd  ai  the   naiioi — muI 
U  fpokcn  of;    Inie  his   writings,         in 
i!,ilion,and  hi&  oratic:^M|j 
.'my,  in  pailicubr,  ^mma 
and  ahnuriiling  onlv—     JD 
>dd,  that,  excipt  his  lc^=jve 
>vi\nt  of  fccL   if^ 
ap|:^{Uf 
iifl  than  of      the 
Sov^  not  fcr-.  "1 

"(ufcit,  ro«- ' 
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fuch  inJeetl  as  ought  to  blot  from'  remembrance  &  long  cata- 
logue of  crimes.  His  lalt  words  were  a  dk;claration  of  pardon 
to  the  coiifpirators  againft  his  life.  The  a£tual  murderer 
alone  was  exccpteiJ ;  and  he  was  excepted  only  at  the  ftrong 
inflance  of  the  regent,  and  thofe  who  furrounded  his  majefly 
in  his  dying  moments. 

With  this  mixture  of  character  as  a  man,  in  which  the 
good  feems  almoU  to  be  predominant,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  Guftayus  was  a  bad  king.  His  perfidy,  his  ufurpation, 
his  military  ipirit,  all  confpired  againli  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. The  mild  aiui  equal  coiiduft  of  the  regent,  however, 
has  preferved  Sweden  from  the  horrors  of  internal  war  j 
while  the  wifdom,  fpirit,  and  patribtifm  of  his  councils,  will 
probably  fave  it  from  the  infidious  attacks  of  a  rellleis  and 
(langcrous  neighbour.  Wifely  aVerfe  to  hoftiiity,  the  duke  of 
Suc&rmania  has  cultivated  fuccefsfully  the  friendlhip  of  all 
the  belligeri^nt  powers,  except  RulTia.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
attention  has  bten  laudably  dire<5led  to  exciting  the  dormant 
fpirit  of  induHry  in  the  nation;  to  the  encouragement  of 
their  domeftic  manufaflures,  and  to  the  enforcing  of  rigid 
economy  among  all  [he  dependents  of  government;  in  order 
that  the  example  of  the  Court,  co-operating  with  his  own, 
niay  exert  a  falutary  influence  over  the  people  in  oppofmg 
the  increafe  of  luxury,  gambling,  and  diffipatlon,  It  is  a 
Qleafure  to  contemplate  fuch  dJfpofitions  in  fo  elevated  a 
liation,  and  while  the  regent  perfeveres  in  this  conduit,  he 
frill  undoubtedly  merit  the  enviable  title  of  the  Father  of  his 
Prince  and  of  his  Country. 

With  regard   to  learninp  the   femous  queen  Chriftliia 

nay  be  accounted  to  have  been  a  genius  in  many  branches 

of  knowledge.     That  able  civilian,  ftatefnian,  and  hidorian 

PufFendorff,  was  a  native  of  Sweden ;  and  fo  was  the  late 

celebrated  Linnaeus,  whofe  memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  all 

die-Iovers  of  fcience,  but  particularly  the  fcience  of  botany. 

-The  name  of  Linnxus  may  be  clafTed  amongft  thofe  of 

J^ewton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Haller,  and  other  great  philofophers, 

^■bo  were  friends  to  religion.     He  always  teQified  in  his 

converfatioiis,  writings,  and  aflions,  the  higheA  reverence 

£>r  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  was  fo  llrongly  imprelTed  widi 

tfae  idea  ()f  omniprefence,  that  he  wrote  over  the  door  of  his 

fludyi  "  Innocui  vivitc,  Numcn  adeft  *." 

1  he  great  merits  of  Linnxus  as  a  natitralifl  are  to  be  efti- 
L  iiMtrJ  f'™"  the  rude  flate  in  which  he  found  all  the  branches 
^hg||flttH|J  ly,  and  the  perfe^ion  to  which  he  carried 

^^^^^^1  order  front  confufion,  and  perfpicuity  from 


bin  iasMCnts  the  Deity  ii  prefent 
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dArlcncfs.  His  und-jrflnndMiir  romprehentlvf,  yet  acrurate, 
vras  cap.ib!c  of  combining  aiid  arranp^iiig  an  almoft  infinite 
v.iriotyotcbJL*ch,  which  the  magnitude  of  thtf  grcaccft  could 
iwt  fati2:i:?,  nor  the  infi^niiicancc  of  the  fmnlleft  dude.  The 
mere  c.i:?.Iog«e  of  his  works  would  make  an  ordinary 
piimphlct;  and  it  would  require  no  fmall  volume  to  trace 
even  the  outlines  of  his  fxilcm  now  diftinguiihed  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Linniean,  which  new  methodized  and  reformed 
ihc  whoL*  compafs  of  naturjl  hiftory.  In  thcfe  extenfive  and 
various  purfiiits,  we  knviw  not  which  to  admire  moft,  his  in- 
timate knowledge,  his  fertility  of  invention,  his  indefatigable 
induftry^  his  fcicntif.c  arrangement,  or  that  wonderful  exad* 
nefs  in  difcriiniiiating,  wh^re  the  minuteft  fhades  of  differ* 
ence  arc  fcarccly  perceptible  ♦. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

D  R  N  M  A  R  K. 

Tbi  Daru:  Land  in  the  IJli  of  Sbepey — Pr&tiftant  ReUghn 
ifltihVified  hy  Chr'tjtian  III, — Copenhagen  reductd  U  Afket 
— Pragmatic  San£t\m — Chriftian  VIL — ^een  MkUUa 
— Struevfce  and  Brandt — Literature. 

DENMARK,  which  is  part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia, 
is  at  prefcnt  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Holftcin,  on  the 
north  and  on  the  weil  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  on  die 
caft  by  the  Baltic.  I'he  old  inhabitants  of  this  nortfaera 
region  of  Lurope,  were  rude,  fierce  and  martiaL  Sfrangen 
to  art  and  indullry,  they  fubfifted  by  hunting,  paftufage^  and. 
plunder.  Neglecting  agriculture,  their  uncultivated  t 
ries  (uon  became  over-ilocked,  and  colonies  iflued 
from  to  time,  under  chicfrains  or  generals,  which  at 
almoft  deluged  every  part  of  Europe.  In  thefe  mi 
they  occafionally  bore  the  appellations  of  Cimbri, 
Lomb.uds,  Normans,  and  Danes.  Thefe  northern 
turcrs,  after  ha\  ing  haralled  the  coafts  of  France  with 
robberies  and  piracies,  under  th^  name  of  Normans, 
their  northern  lltuation,  extended  their  ravages  to 
where  they  were  known  by  the  general  name  of 
They  fir i^  landed  in  the  iile  of  Shepey,  in  the  reign  of  £ 

•  Dr..rjlteney»  on  the  writiofs  of  Linnams.    Coxe's  Trarcb. 
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hcrU^ni  carried  ofF  their  bootjr  widi  impunity.    The  plun-* 

derers  continued  their  incurixons,  till  their  king,  Sweyiii 

made  a  complete  conqueft  of  England,  and  left 

it  to  his  fon,  Canute^  who  was  king  of  Eng-     A.  D.  lotS, 

land,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.     About 

this  time,  Denmark  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  its  zeniA 

of  glory,  as  far  as  extent  of  dominion  can  give  findtion  to 

tiie  expreffion* 

From  this  period,  Danifh  hiftory  is  involved  in  gr^t  un-  . 
certainty,  for  upwards  of  three  centuries.     Few  imporunt 
atnd  interefting  events,  which  may  be  depended  on,  have  been 
recorded,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Margaret  Waldcmar,  who,,  as 
we  have  already  fcen,  united  in  her  own  perfon,  the  crowns 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  *.     She  held  her  dignity. 
*  yvith  fuch  firmnefs  and  courage,  that  (he  was  juftlv  ftylcd  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North.  This  union  did  not  raft  longer  than 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  when  Chrifticm  II.  one 
of  the  completeft  tyrants  that  have  difgraced  the  annals  of 
hiftory,  was  obliged  to  claim  to  Denmark  and  Norway, 
Frederic,  duke  of  Holftein,  was  unanimoufly     a.D.  icj6. 
called  to  the  throne,  on  the  depofition  of  his 
cruel  nephew,  who  openly  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther; 
.^d  the  proteftant  religion  was  eftiibiiflicd  in  Denmark,  by 
that  wife  and  politic  prince,  Chriftian  III.     The  Dutch  per- 
fuaded  Chriftian's  j^randfon  Frederic  III.   to  declare  v^r 
againft  Charles  Guiravus  king  of  Sweden,  which  had  dmoft 
coft  him  his  crown.     Charles  marched  his  army  over  the  ice 
to  the  iftand  of  Funen,  where  he  furprifed  the  Daniih  troops, 
and  marched  over  the  great  Belt  to  befiege  Copenhagen  it- 
(elf.     Cromwell,  who  then  governed  England  under  the  title 
of  Proteftor,  interpofed,  and  Frederic  defended  his  capital 
ynih  great  magnanimity  till  peace  was  concluded. 

Freideric  I V.  was  perpetually  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Swedes ;  and  while  Charles  XII.  was  an  exile  at  Bender,  be 
made  a  defcent  upon  the  Swedilh  Pomerania.  In  the  year 
1716,  the  fucceffes  of  Frederic  were  fo  great,  that  his  allies 
began  to  fuiped  he  W9S  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  of  all 
Scandinam.  Upon  the  return  of  Charles  of  Swecfen  from 
his  exile,  he  renewed  the  war  againft  Denmark  with  a  moft 
iinbittered  fpirit ;  but  on  die  death  of  that  prince,  Frederic 
^urft  not  refufe  the  offer  of  Jiis  Britannic  majefty's  mediation 
between  him  and  the  crown  of  Sweden  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Stockholm,  which  left  him 
in  pofleffion  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwick.  Frederic  died  in  the 
year  J  7  30,  ^ter  having  two  years  before  feen  his^capital  re- 

*  Univcrfal  Hiftorj^ 
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duccd  to  aOi^s  liy  an  r.cciitciual  fire.     Ilis  Ton  aiid  fuci 

Cliriiliati  VI,  guarjutccd  the  pragmatic 
l^-^-  'Tj-i-  liiiii.  'J'his  was  an  agreement,  by  whici 
princes  of  Kiiii.pc  aij;a^cd  to  I'lipport  the  F 
of  Auilria  in  favour  of  ihi;  qiicfn  of  Hungary,  duught 
the  tiiipernr  Charitb  VI.  w)io  I..id  no  male  ilfuc.  He 
iij;  ihouland  moii  to  the  alliftaiict  of  the  uinpcror>  durin; 
difpiite  of  thk;  fucculTioiK  Tlumgh  he  was  pacific,  y 
wait  tenacious  of  his  rights.  He  had  fu  great  a  party  ii 
kingdom  of  Swwljii,  tliat  it  was  generd^^ly  thought,  hi 
would  be  declared  (uccLllor  to  his  then  Swcdiln  maj 
Some  fteps  for  that  piiriKilc  were  ct-rtainly  taken;  butv 
ever  Chriftian's  view  miijlit  have  been,  the  defign  was 
trated  by  the  jealoufy  of  other  powers,  who  could  not 
tjie  thoughts  of  feeing  all  Scandinavia  fubje<5l  to  oiie  fai 
Chrillian  died  in  1746,  whh  the  charadter  of  being  thi 
ther  of  his  people  His  fon,  Freileric  V.  in  17+3,  1 
ried  the  prinecfs  Louifa  daughter  to  his  Britaiuiic  ma 
George  II,  He  improved  upon  his  father's  plan,  for 
h.ipninefs  of  liis  people,  but  tiiok  no  concern  except  that 
mediator  in  the  German  war.  It  was  by  this  interveii 
that  tlie  tn-aly  of  Clofler-fcvcn  was  concluded  between 
late  duke  of  Cumberl.md  and  the  French  general  Rich 
Upon  [he  diath  of  his  firft  tjiieeii,  who  w:is  mother  t( 
prel_-iit  Uaiiilh  niniellvf  be  mnnie,!  a  daujiWfof  the  duk 
iJruofwie  Wdfenbuttle  ;  an>i  died  in  1766. 

His  fon  ChrilHan,  born  in  1  749,  married  his 
prefent  Britannic  majelly's  youngeft  fifter,  the  A.  D.  1 
pi'incefs  Carol  in  a- Mali  Ida.  1  his  aliiance,  though 
it  wore  at  fitfl  11  very  proniifuig  appearance,  had  a  very 
Ibrtunate  termination.  'I  his  is  [lartly  attributed  to  the 
iriguis  of  the  qiiecn-do wager,  mother-in-law  to  the  pit 
king;  who  Iws  a  foil  named  Frederic,  and  whom  (he  if 
prelentcd  as  delirous  ot  raifmg  to  the  throne.  When 
princeis  Caroliiiu-Malildacame  to  Copenhagen,  (he  rece 
her  with  all  tlie  appearance  of  fricadu)ip  and  afFc^oti} 
(juainting  her  with  the  king's  &ults,  and  at  the  ^e  1 
telling  her,  that  fhe  would  take  every  omortunity,  i 
mother,  In  iillitt  her  in  reclaitniiig  liii^.  By  thU  C0)](] 
{he  became  the  d<m{^tUT^(^  Jill  ^e  WHing  qimntl  («» 
wbilit  at  the  ^ti«||^|||iJAe.plM(^|>c(ipte  ahoul 
king,  Co  iHWPn  ^I^^^^H^  >"  ^'  '''"''^  *>^  ric 
^eb?iichmB^Bf*~^^^^^^^V'-upor)  his  travels, 
I  vifit  die  young  qm 
'■•'idFWiion,  told  III 
■^ in  lioltaiid,  E 
I  liYcvithl 
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Bat  as  foon  as  the  king  returned,  the  queen  gently  reproach- 
ing liitn  with  his  gondufl,  his  mother-in-law  endeavoured  to 
periiiadc  the  king  to  give  no   ear  to  her  counfels,  as  it  was 
prerumption  in  a  quci-ii  of  Denmark  to  direct  the  king. 
Matilda  now  be^an  to  difcovci-  the  defigns.of  the  queen- 
iowager,  and  afterwards  lived  upon  got>d  terms  with  the 
king.   The  young  queen  alfo  now  afi'umcd  to  herfelf  the  paft 
which  the  queen-dowager  had  been  complimented  with  in 
the    management  of  public    affairs.      This    ftung   the  old  1 
queen ;  and  her  thoughts  were  now  entirely  occupxd  with 
fcheoies  of  revenge.     But  her  views  of  this  kind  at  firft  ap- 
peared the  more  difficult  to  carry  into  execution,  becaufe  the 
king  had  difplaced  feveral  of  her  friends  who  were  about  the 
court,  who  had  been  increafing  the  national  debt  in  times  of 
the  moft  profound  peace,  and  who  were  rioting  on  the  fpoils 
of  the  public.     However,  (he  at  length  found  means  to  gra- 
tify her  revenge  in  a  very  ample  maimer.     About  the  end  of  . 
the  year  1770,  it  was  obfervcd  that  Brandt  and  Struenfec 
were  particularly  regarded  by  the  king,  the  former  as  a  Ja- 
vourite,  and  the  latter  as  a  minil^er ;  and  that  they  had  paid 
^rcat  court  to  queen  Matilda,  and  were  fupported  by  her. 
J'his  opened  a  new  fcene  of  intrigue  at  Copenhagen  ;  all  the 
difcarded  placemen  paid  their  court  to  the  queen- dowager, 
and  (he  became  the  head  of  the  party.    Struenfee  and  Brandt 
Wanted  to  make  a  reform  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  public 
affairs  at  once,  which  (houid  have  been  the  work  of  timej 
and  thereby  made  a  great  number  of  enemies  among  thofe 
Whofe  intercft  it  was  that  things  fhould  continue  upon  the 
lame  fijoting  that  they  had  been  for  fome  time  before.    After 
.this,  queen  Matilda  was  delivered  of  a  daughter;  but  as  foon 
as  the  queen-dowager  faw  her,  (he,  with  a  malicious  fmile, 
declared  that  the  child  had  all  the  features   of  Struenfee;  on 
•     *hich  her  friends  pubJifhed   it  among  the  people,  that  the 
.^ueen  muft  have  had  an  intrigue  with   Struenfee,   which 
W»  corroborated  by  the  queen's  often  fpeaking  with  this 
■BUittfter  in  public.     A  great  variety  of  evil  reports  were  now 
propagated;  arul  it  w;is  aflerted,  that  the  governing  party 
•"ad  formed  a  defign  to  fuperfedc  the  king,  as  being  incapable 
yf  governing;  that  the  queen  was  to  he  declared  regent  dur- 
^  the  minority  of  her  fon  ;  and  that  Struenfee  was  to  be 
ntrprime  miaifter.     Whatever  Struenfee  did  to  reform  the 
suites  of  the  late  miniflry  was  reprefented  to  the  people  as  fo 
fflaJiy  attacks  upon,  and  attempts  to  deftroy  the  government 
*•■  tBc  kingdom.     By  fuch  means  the  people  began  to  be 
Ertativ  incenfed  againfl:  this  minifter ;  and  as  he  alfo  wanted 
-   m   ;i,  ti>.  military,  he  gave  great  offence  to 
of  .which  were  Kane  creatures  of  the 
queen- 


*2p  ^«««  AUt'dJa. 

qwesn- dowager,  who  tool:  cv:r/  opportunity  to  make  tlieif^ 
infirior  officers  believe  that  it  was  the  defign  trf  Strucnlc^a 
to  change  the  whoU-  iyftcni  of  g  >vernmcnt.  It  miift  be  vi-^^ 
miired,  that  this  miiiiftti  fccms  in  many  rcfpcQs  to  hav^:^ 
aik--A  very  impj-uJcntiy,  and  to  have  been  too  much  unde— y 
the  guidance  of  his  pafTions;  his  principles  alfo  a^/fOit  t^ 
have  been  of  the  libertine  kind. 

Many  councils  w«n:  held  between  the  queen-dowager  anrf 
her  ffitr.di  upon  the  proper  mciirurcs  to  be  taken  for  effec- 
tuating tiitir  dcf]jz;ns  ;  and  it  was  at  length  rcfolved  to  fur- 
prifs  the  king;  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  force  him  im< 
fntfliatety  to  fign  an  order,  which  was  to  be  prepared  in 
icadinefs,  for  committing  t!:;  p^yf-.n;  before  mentioiwd  to  fc- 
p.irate  prifons ;  to  accufc  th'.m  f .f  high  treaibn  in  general,  and 
in  particular  nf  a  deJlgn  to  poif'^ii  or  dethrone  the  king  -,  and 
if  (hat  could  not  be  p-cptrly  fupportcd,  by  torture  or  other- 
wife,  to  procure  witntflu!;  to  confirm  the  report  of  a  criminal 
commerce  between  the  q';cen  and  Strucnfee.  This  was  an 
undertal^in?  cf  fo  hay.nr.lrnis  a  nature,  that  the  wary  count 
A'loltk-L  ur'i  molt  cf  the  queen-clow.i^er's  friends  cxculed 
themfe'vef,  from  taking  any  open  and  aclive  part  of  this  af- 
fair. H'jA-;:vcr,  the  queen -dowager  at  laft  procured  a  fuffi- 
tieiit  nu:riber  of  active  infti iiments  for  the  execution  of  her 
delig.!:^.  (Jn  the  ifuh  of  J^inuary,  1772,  a  mafked  ball  wat 
given  vX  the  coiirt  <f  Denmark.  Ihc  king  had  danced  k 
this  ba!!,  and  ^.iterwariis  p!aycd  at  quadrille  with  generd 
CJahler,  h'=  !■:!;,•,  and  coUTifellor  Strucnfee,  brother  to  the 
c.iint.  J  he  i!r;i;n  after  dancinjj  as  ufual  one  country  dance 
Ti-i'.h  &.^  kin^,  I'-.ve  her  h7.:;i!  to  count  StrucnfiC  during  the  rc- 
m  tindirr  of  tii't  cvenin^^.  She  retired  about  two  in  the  mom- 
\::-i,  z::i  •,¥.:•;  iiil','\:?.l  by  him  and  count  Brandt.  AbooC 
f'i;:r  t'l'.- r;irn;;  nio!n::i2;,  pilncc  Frederic,  who  had  sifo  been 
a*  the  l.::JI,  v.'ci.t  with  t'lc  queen-dowagcr  to  the  king's  bed- 
(.i):in<beT,  accompaniul  bv  genera)  EiciiJle<lt  and  count  Rant- 
sraii.  Tfiey  'irdercd  !;;s  majefty's  valet -de-chambrc  to  awake 
him,  and  in  the  mi<l(l  of  the  JTurprife  that  this  intnifiixi  ex- 
cited, they  i!-,formcd  hi:n  that  queen  Matilda  and  the  two 
btrueiif-ts  were  at  that  inftant  bufy  in  drawing  up  an  ad  rf 
r.-iiuiici^tion  of  the  crown,  which  Lhey  would  immediately 
romp:rJ  him  to  fign :  and  that  the  only  means  to  prevent  to 
immi[i:;nt  a  danger,  was  to  fign  the  orders  triiich  they  bad 
brought  with  them  for  arrcfting  tlic  queen  and  ber  accoa- 
plices.  It  is  faid  that  the  king  was  not  esfily  prevailed  opon 
to  fign  thcfe  orders,  but  at  length  cofn[i!L?d.  Count  Rjuit- 
zaii,  and  three  oKccr^  haftcnea  attiiat  antnncly  hour  to  tW  J 
queen's  apartmen  *  <•   •  ■    ^_     ^^ '*^f 

puL  into  oiw  of  -.  -     —  - 


Executhn  tf  Strutnfit  and  Sr4mdt-  271* 

Cronenturgh,  together  with  the  infant  princeTs,  attended  bf 
lady  Moftyn,  andefcorted  by  a  party  of  dragoons.  In  the 
mean  time,  Strucnfce  and  Brandt  were  alfo  feized  in  their 
lieda  and  imprifoned  in  the  citadel.  Strucnfcc's  brother,  and 
moft  of  me  members  of  the  late  adminiftration,  were  feized 
die  la^e  night,  to  the  number  of  about  eighteen,  and  thrown 
into  confinement.  The  government  after  this  feemed  to  be 
entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  (jueen-do wager  and  her 
Jbn,  aflifted  uy  thofi:  who  had  the  principal  Ihare  in  the  revo- 
lution ;  while  die  king  appeared  to  be  little  more  than  a  pa- 
geant, whofe  perfon  and  name  it  was  neceffary  occafionally 
to  make  ufe  of.  All  the  officers  concerned  in  the  revolution 
were  immediately  promoted,  and  an  almoft  total  change  took 
place  in  the  department  of  admini Oration,  a  new  council 
was  appointed,  in  which  prince  Frederic  prefidcd,  and  a  com- 
miffion  of  eight  members,  to  examine  the  papers  of  the  pri- 
foners,  and  to  commence  a  procefs  agalnft  them.  The  fon 
flf  queen  Matilda,  the  prince  royal,  now  entered  into  tho 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  put  into  the  care  of  a  lady  of  quali- 
ty, who  was  appointed  governefs,  under  the  fuperinleodency 
of  die  queen-do wnger.  Struenfee  and  Brandt  were  put  in 
ironS)  and  very  rigoroufly  treated  in  prifon;  they  both  un- 
derwent frequent  examinations,  and  at  length  received  fen- 
tence  of  death,  They  were  beheaded  on  the  28th  of  April, 
baving  their  right  hands  previoufly  cut  off.  Strucnfce  at  firft 
abfolutcly  denied  having  any  criminal  intercourfc  with  the 
lecn;  but  this  he  afterwards  can fc fled :  and  though  he  is 
id  to  have  been  induced  to  do  tliis  only  by  the  fear  of  tor- 
ture,  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  eftcemed  notorious,  aud  his 
confeffions  fill]  and  explicit.  licfides  no  meafures  were 
adopted  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to  clear  up  the 
queen's  charaifier  in  this  refpe£t. 

During  the  confinement  of  queen  Matilda  in  the  palace  of 
Cronenbui^h,  flie  inhabited  the  governor's  apartment,  and 
had  permifJion  to  walk  upon  the  fide  batteries,  or  upon  the 
leads  ot  the  tower.  She  was  uncertain  of  ths  fate  that  awaited 
her;  and  had  great  rcafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  party  which 
bad  occafioncd  her  arrcfl  meditated  Hill  more  violent  mea- 
fuict.  When  the  Englifh  minifter  at  Copenh.:gen  brought 
enlargement,  which  he  h^  obtained  by  his 
,  Ihe  was  fo  furprifed  with  rtic.  unexpe£tcd 

It  (he  inltantly  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears,  em- 

him  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  and  called  him  her  ddivcrer. 

E  ihort  conference,  the  minifter  propofed  that  her  ma- 

filDuId  immediately  embark  on  board  a  fhip  that  was 

■"—  from  a  kingdom,  in  which  -Ihc  had  ex- 

ruiii  of  misfortunes.     But  however  unxious 

Oie 
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♦27^  J^coth  nf^ieen  Alatilda. 

flic  was  to  depart,  o;ic  circumftance  checked  ihe  excefsof  hef  • 
joy:  a  few  nuviths  i^cfore  her  imprifonmcnt,  flic  had  bccrt 
delivered  of;!  pjiiKjfs,  (as  has  already  been  related)  whon^ 
flie  iUckled  lierlllf.      The  rearing  of  this  child  had  been  heK* 
only  comfort ;  aiul  flic*  had  coiicei\'cd  a  more  than  parental  at-« 
tachment  to  it,  fnvn  its  having  been  the  conftant  companioo 
of  her  mifciy.     'I>.c  infant  was  at  that  period  afRidtcd  with 
the  meafli^s  ;  and,  Iraving  niirfcd  it  with  unceafing  folicitudei 
(he  wasdefirousof  conriiuiing  her  attention  and  care.     All 
thofw'  circunilances  had  fo  enJc*ared  tiie  child  to  her,  rendered 
more  iufcepiible  of  tender  ncfs  in  a  prifonthanin  a  court,  that 
when  an  order  for  detaining  the  young  prtncefs   was  inti- 
mated to  her,  flie  tellified  the  lirongcil  emotions  of  grief,  and 
could  not,  for  fome  time,  be  prevailed  upon  to  bid  a  final  adieu. 
At  length,  after  bellowing  repeated  carefles  upon  this  darling 
objeft  of  her  afF  dtion,  (he  retired  to  the  veflel  in  an  agony  of 
defpair.     She  rerniiiiu'd  upon  the  di*clc,  her  eyes  immoveably 
dire^K'd  towards  the  palace  of  Cronenburgh,  which  contained 
her  child,  that  had  beeji  fo  long  her  only  comfort,  until  dark- 
nefc  intorCi»ptod  the  view.     The  veflll  having  made  but  little 
way  during  night,  ht  day  break  (he  obferved  with  fond  fatis- 
faction  that  the  palace  was  ftill  vifible  \  and  could  not  be  per- 
fiiaded  to  enter  the  cabin  as   long  as  flic  could  difcover  tho 
faintelt  glimple  of  the  battlements*. 

It  is  wrll  known  that  her  majcfty  refided  in  the  city  of 
Zell,  in   the  rkdtoral  dominions  of  his  Britaimic  majeftyy 

whip-:  ihe  was  carried  off  by  a  malignant  fcvcri 
A.D.  1:75.    hi   the  twenty  fourth  year  of  her  age.      Queen 

Matilda  was  natnrally  of  a   lively  difpoiitionf 
until  her  misfortunes  brought  on  a  fettled  melancholy,  which 
preyed  upon  her  mind.     In  company  file  endeavoured  to  dlf- 
femble  her  forrows,  and  iilFame  a  cheerfulnefs  to  which  her 
heart  was  a  (hanger.     She  became  extremely  fond  of  foli- 
tude>  and,  when  alone,  indulged  her  grief  in  the  moft  bitter 
lamrntaiions.     Sho  retained,  to  her  laft  moments,    the  mpft 
unaficctL-d  attachments  to  her  children  in  Denmark  ;  with  all 
the  anxietv  of  a  parent,   (he   made  repeated  inquiries   after 
them,  and  was  delighted  with  receiving  the  minutcft  accounts 
of  their  hoahhs,  amuienients,  and  education.      Having  ob- 
tained their  portraits  from  Copenhagen,  ihe  placed  them  in 
her  \i\oi\  retired  apartments,  often  apoftrophized  them  as  if 
thev  were  prefent,  and  addrefled  them  in  the  tendcrefl  man- 

iier. 

His  Danifh  m?.j el ty  appears  to  haveftich  a  debility  of  un- 
d;*rihmdi!ig  as  to  difiiualify  him  for  the  proper  managenicnt  of. 
public  atfaTrs.    In  1 784,  another  court  revjolution  took  place. 

Tho 
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TTbe^ucen  DoWAger*8  friends. were  removed,  anew  council 
^^ra&  formed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  prince  roval,  fome  of 
the  former  old  members  were  reftorcd  to  the  cabmct  j  and  no 
regard  is  to  be  paid  for  the  future  to  any  inftrument,  unleft 
figned  bv  the  king,  and  counterfigiied  by  the  prince  royal. 

The  Danes,  in  general,  make  no  great  figure  ii\  literature; 
though  aftronomyand  medicine  are  highly  i;idebted  to  their 
TychoBrahe,  Borichius,  and  the  Bartholines*     The  fcienc^ 
of  botany  owes  great  obligations  to  the  celebrated  Chriftiaii 
Oeder,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  th?    Flora  Danica^ 
through  the  liberality  of  his  monarch.     In  fpeaking  of  the 
.publications  on  natural  hiftory,  it  Would  be  unpardonable  to 
omit  mentioning  the  moft  fplendid  work  of  the  kind  ever 
produced  in  any  nation.     It  is  a  colle£^ion  of  rare  fhellK) 
in  two  volumes  folio.   "  The  firft  volume,"  fays  a  late  travel- 
ler, «  which  is  the  one  I  have  feen,  contains  a  (hort  account 
**  of  the  coUeftion  of  natural  hiftory,  and  particularly  of  fbells 
*in  Denmark;  a  preliminary  difcourfe  in  chronology,  with 
*'a  detail  of  the  fevcral  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
*'fubje£i:,  and  their  different  fyftems,  and  78  complete  and 
"delicately  coloured  figures,  in  12  plates^  accompanied  with 
■  .**fcientific  dcfcriptions,  in  the  Latin)  French  and  German 
y  languages*" 


C.H  A  P.    XIX. 

NORWAY. 

I  'Vnionof  this  Country  with  Denmark — Salubrity  bflheAif — ^ 
Mountains — Forejis — parries — Manners  ana  Longevi^ 
rfthe  Inhabitants. 

m 

NORWAY  was  originally  divided  into  fmall  independent 
principalities,  which  continued  till  the  ninth  century^ 
when  they  were  all  united  under  Herald  Harfager*  I'his 
kingdom  was  united  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  by  queen 
Margaret^  and  has  ever  fince  been  governed  by  viceroys. 

The  air  is  fo  pure  in  fome  of  the  inland  parts,  that  it  ha$ 

been  faid  the  inhabitants  live  fo  long  as  to  be  tired  of  life,  and 

caufe  themfelves   to  be  tranfported  to  a  lefe  falubrious  air. 

At  Bergen  the  longeft  day  confifts  of  about  nineteen  hours, 

and  the  (horteft  of  about  five.     In  fummer,  the  inhabitants 

.  can  read  and  write  at  midnight  by  the  light  of  the  fky;  ax^d 

in  the  moft  northerly  parts,  about  midfummer,  the  fun  13 
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continually  in  view.     In  thofe  parts,  however,  in  the  mid  <fjj 
of  winter,  thtrre  is  only  a  faint  glimmering  of  light  at  docq 
for  r.bout  an  hour  and  a  half;  owing  to  the  reflcdlion  of   tfe 
fun's  rays  on  the  mountains.     Nature,  notwithftanding,  hss 
tc  n  !b  kind  to  the  Norwegians,  that  in   the  midft  of  thf  j 
('arknt'fs  the  f!vv  is  fo  ferene,  and  the   moon  and  the  aunva 
borealis  fo  bright,  that  they  can  carry  on  their  fiflieryy  and' 
work  at  their  Icveral  trades  in  open  air. 

Lr.menfc  vizuriichii  prefer.:  thcmfclves  all  over  Normnr; 
fome  of  them  with  rwl-rvoirs  of  water  on  the  top;  andths 
w'o'e  terming  a  molt  fiirprifmg  landfcape.     The  adivitjof 
the  natives,  in  recovering  their  (heep  and  goats,  when  pen- 
ned up,  through  a  falfe  ftep,  in  one  of  thofe  rocks,  is  won-    ! 
derful.     l\Se  owner  di reels  hi-nfclf  to  be  lowered  downfitxn 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  fitting  on  a  crofs  flick,  tied  to  the 
cnH  of  a  long  rope;  and  \vhj:i  hi;  arrives  at  the  place  frfieie 
the  creature  i^ands,  he  faflcns  it  to  the  fame  cord,  and  it  is    . 
drawn  up  with  himfelt      The  caverns  that  are  to  be  na 
with  in  thjfc  mountains  are  more  wonderful  than  thofe,  pw-    * 
ha.^s,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     One  oi'  them,  caW    I 
Dollleen,  was,  in  1750,  vii'itcd  by  two  clergymen,  whore- 
ported,  th?.t  they  proceeded  in  it  til!  they  heard  the  Tea  dat- 
ing o'.'cr  their  heac-s;  that  th:!  paflagc  was  as  wide  and  high  is 
an  ordinary  church,  ih^  fides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof 
vaulted:  that    thev  dcfcended  a  flight  of  natural  flairs;  but 
when  they  arrived  at  another,  they  durfr  not  venture  to  pro- 
ceed, but  returned;  andtha:  they  confumed  two  candles  go 
In^  and  returnin-j. 

The  chief  v/e.i!th  of  Norway  lies  in  its  y^r^f,  which  fnr- 
ni(h  foreigners  with  malh^  beanis,  planks,  andlxards;  ml 
f-rvc  belidts  for  all  ilomj-lic  ufes;  particuhu-ly  the  confiruc- 
fion  of  hojfcf,  bridges,  Ihips,  and  for  chair oal  to  die 
founderics.  The  timber  growing  here  are  fir  and  pineyehiii 
aih,  berirccd,  (z  very  curious  wood)  birch,  beech,  oik, 
yew,  aider,  juniper,  the  a!pc:>trec,  the  corned  or  floe-tiw, 
the  hafcl,  ^ihnr.y^  lime  or  K;vl:n  trex;,  and  willows.    The 


Likt^;  which  aflorJ  them  not  only  the  conveniency  of  floatiiig 
d ; ;vi  1  th  r  i  r  t  i  n : b  :t,  b  u t  c f  c  rcct i  n 2:  fa'.v-m ill s,  for  di vidnz 
t}:c*ir  larjie  bean.s  into  pl.-n'-.N  ard  deal?.  A  tenth  of  all 
iii'-veij  ti-Tib-T  [:.::!::;«;  to  zs  D.uiifh  raijefty,  and  forms  M 
i::  •jr.iijrr^.blj  jiart  oi'lii;  rtrt'cnue.  , 

*»orv;ay  cc:irr."rs  cj.'.rriLS  cf  excellent  marble,  as  well  21 
in:^i:v  Gtli^r  k\\\iL>  of  iii  r.e- ;  aiiJ  the  m:  i-net  is  found  in  tfcc 
irwi  minei.  Th;-  a:::ia:;i:us,  cr:i:bclt03,:5fcundlikewiie!iers> 


te  ixt  cryftals,  granites,  amethyfts,  agate,  thunder-ftones, 
and  eagle-ftones.  Gold  found  in  Norway  has  been  coined 
into  ducats.  His  Daniih  majefty  is  now  working,  to  great 
advantage,  a  filver  mine  at  Koningfbergj  other  filver  mines 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country  5  and  one  of 
thq  many  filler  mafles  that  have  been  difcbveredj  weighing 
56<i  pounds^  is  to  be  feen  at  the  royal  mufeum  at  Copenha- 
gen. Lead,  copper,  and  irdn  mines,  are  common  in  this 
country :  one  of  the  copper-minesj  at  Roraas,  is  thought 
to  be  the  richeft  in  Europe. 

The  coaft  of  Norway  may  be  faid  to  be  the  native  cioUn^ 
try  of  herrings.  Innumerable  are  the  flioals  that  come  from 
under  the  ice  at  the  north  pole,  and  about  the  latitude  of  Ice- 
land divide  themfelves  into  three  bodies ;  one  of  thcfe  fupply 
the  weftern  Ifles  and  coaft  of  Scotland,  another'  directs  its 
courfe  round  the  eaftern  part  of  Great  Britain,  down  the 
Channel,  and  the  third  enters  the  Baltic  through  the  Sound. 
They  form  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people ; 
Ae  cod,  ling,  kabeliau,  and  torfk-fi(hes  follow  them,'  and 
feed  upon  their  fpawn,  and  are  taken  in  prodigious  numbers 
in  fifty  or  fixty  fathoms  water:  thefej  efpeci^ly  their  roes^ 
and  the  oil  extraded  from  their  livers,  are  exported  and  fold 
to  great  advantage;  and  above  150,000  people  are  main- 
tained by  the  herring  and  other  fiihing  on  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
way. 

The  fummer  in  Norway  is  very  fliort.  They  fow  and 
ttx^  in  fix  weeks  time,  and  yet  it  does  not  produce  corn  fuf*- 
iicient  for  the  natives,  and  thof^  that  come  there  for  trade*    . 

The  manners  of  the  middling  Norwegians  form  a  proper 
fubjeS  of  contemplation  even  to  a  philofoph^r,  as  they  lead 
that  kind  of  life  which  we  may  fay  is  furniflied  with  plenty; 
but  they  are  neither  fond  of  luxury,  nor  do  they  dread  penury : 
ftnd  this  middle  fiate  prolongs  their  age  furprilingly.  Though 
their  drefs  is  in  many  refpedts  accommodated  to  their  climate.; 
yet,  by  cuftom,  inftead  of  guarding  againft  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  they  outbrave  it ;  for  they  expofe  them*' 
fdves  to  cold,  without  any  cover  upon  their  breafts  or  necks. 
A  Norwegian  of  a  hundred  years  of  age  is  not  accounted 
paft  his  labour:  and  in  1733,  four  couples  were  married,  and 
danced  before  his  Danifli  majefty  at  Fredericfhall,  whoft 
cigeS)  when  joined^  exceeded  eight  hundred  years* 
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from  fourteen  to  forty  yards  in  height,  which  might  be  pai&c^ 
throu«;h  in  boats,  but,  irom  the  clan«i;er  of  pieces  of  ice  ofteim. 
falling  within.     Thele,  and  many  others  that   tumble  froir^ 
the   adjoining   hills,  are  driycn   by  the  ebb  tbrouj^h  thcfo 
arches  into  the  fea.     Such  Greenlanders  as   wifli   to  enter 
this  harbour,  carry  their  little  canoes  over  land,  upon  their 
heads,  and  when  they  have  palled  tills  bridge,  they  find  open 
t^-ater  for  twenty  leagues   in   length,  and  two  in  breadth. 
Places  are  found  here  where  Greenland  houfes    formerly 
ftood ;  a  proof,  that  the   mouth  of  ttic  harbour  was  once 
open. 

About  thirty-fix  leagues  north  of  Frederick's  Hope,  i$ 
another  colony,  called  Fifchef  s-fiortc^  or  Fiiher's  bay,  begui\ 
in  1754*  Here  the  Moravians  cflabliflied  a  fecond  miffion 
in  175S  J  but,  as  few  Greenlanders  live  about  this  place,  it 
has  but  little  trade.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  fcen  many 
ruins;  probably,  the  relics  of  the  old  Norwegians. 

A  third  colony,  called  Godh;uib,  or  Good-hope,  lies  11^ 
46deg.  i4min.thirty-fixlcniruesnorthof  Fiflicr's  bay.  Here 
there  are  fome  hundreds  of  fniall  iHandt:,  crouded  together  ii\ 
the  compafs  of  fix  leagues.  The  Moravians  have  iiere  alfa 
cftabl idled  a  congregation,  built  a  church,  a  provifion  houfe, 
a  fmith's  (hop,  and  a  brew-houfe,  aiid  the  houfes  of  the  na- 
tives are  fcatccred  round  them.  This  is  the  oldcft  coIoi>y  ii^ 
Qree(iland,  having  been  founded  in  1721.  It  was  foriT^erly 
inhabited  by  fome  thoufands  of  Greenlanders,  but  the  fmall- 
pox  having  made  great  ravage,  in  1733,  the  number  is  fode- 
creafed,  that  there  are  now  few  natives  hcic  fettled.  T*ogivc 
the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  ravages  the  fixia]l-pox  made,  it 
was  calculated  in  17461  that  on  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of 
Greenland,  in  the  fpace  of  400  leagues,  there  were  not a^bovc 
20,000  Greenlanders  thereTcttled,  whereas,  in  173O,  the  num- 
ber was  computed  iit  30,000. 

In  latitude,  65  deg.  46  m.  fifty-fix  leagues  north  of  Good- 
hope,  is  a  fourth  colony,  founded  in  1 7  5  5.  Trade  is  here  pretty 
good,  though  there  arc  but  few  Greenlanders.  7*his  colony. 
and  that  of  Good-hope,  is  fretjucnted  by  one  (hip  only,  an4 
the  trade  confiiis  of  fcals,  blubber,  and  the  (kins  of  feals  an^ 
foxes.  In  this  neiglibourhocxi  are  fevcral  ialmon  fiflierirs. 
In  the  fixty-feventh  degree  of  north  latiti^dc,  is  Wydc-baw 
a  fifth  colony,  cftablifhtd  for  traffic  and  the  whalo-fUh^ry,  iii 
1759.  This  is  one  of  the  moll  commcklious  places  fo^  tradjC 
and  refijence  on  the  whole  coaft.  Sixteen  leagues  farthcc 
north  in  6S  de^.  lies  another  colony,  called  Eged^* s^-mindi  or 
Egede's  Memorial,  crcftcd  in  1 759.  This  place  is  frozen  up 
all  the  winter,  and  is  not  open  till  May,  when  the  \YhaIe« 
fifliery  is  over. 

A  levcnth 
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A  feventh  colony,  cftabliftied  in  17345  Hw  in  69  deg. 
There  are  alfo  three  or  fou-  others,  but  the  twelfth  and  far- 
theft  north  is  in  71  deg.  erefted  in  175S.  Wc  are  told  by  the 
natives,  that  the  country  is  inhabited  as  far  north  as  78  deg. 
though  very  thinly;  for  notwithftanding  there  is  plenty  of 
cider-fowls,  white  bears,  feals  and  whales,  yet,  owing  to  the 
long  winter-nij;hts,  no  one  liked  to  live  there  long,  the  land 
being  little  clfe  than  dreary  rock  and  ice.  In  thcfe  parts,  in- 
ftcadof  building  their  houfes  with  wood  and  turf,  as  in  more 
fouthern  places,  they  are  obliged  to  ereft  them  with  clay, 
fcal-fkins,  and  ths  horns  of  the  unicorn  fifh.  .  According  to 
their  information,  the  land  ft  retches  north-weft  towards  • 
America,  and  they  tell  us,  that  here  and  there  are  ftones 
ftanding  ereft,  with  arms  extended,  like  our  guide-pofts,  as 
if  they  were  fet  up,  as  directions  for  travelling  thence  to  the 
jiorthern  pofts  of  America. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  any  tolerable  account  could  be, 
given,  on  which  one  might  rely,  of  the  ftatc  of  Greenland, 
fome  centuries  back.  The  natives  know  nothing  of  their 
fore- fathers,  but,  that  they  extirpated  the  former  northern 
inhabitants.  According  to  the  account  of  Arngrim  Jonas, 
the  learned  Icelander,  one  Eric,  a  defcendant  of  a  Norwe- 
gian earl,  being  condemned  to  a  three  years  bani/hment, 
(ought  this  place;  and  finding  it,  returned  to  Iceland,  and 
the  third  year  perfuaded  people  to  go  to  his  new  difcovered 
ifland,  which  he  called  Greenland ;  reprefcnting  it  as  a  place 
abounding  with  pafture,  wood  and  fifh.  Eric  was  followed 
by  twenty-five  fhips,  full  of  people ;  and,  in  procefs  of  time, 
greater  numbers  flocked  there  from  Iceland  and  Norway, 
and  ftocked  the  country  with  inhabitants,  both  on  the  eaft 
and  weft  fide,  till  it  was  computed  to  be  a  third  part  as 
numerous  as  a  Danifti  cpifcopal  diocefe.  Writers  have  not 
decided  about  the  time  of  thefe  events,  but  it  feems  to  be 
about  the  year  830. 

Torfaeus,  the  Icelander,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, fpeaks  of  a  number  of  monkeries  and  fome  nunneries; 
and  Theodore,  who  was  biftiop  in  Iceland,  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, relates,  that  in  pinar's  inlet,  in  latitude  65  deg.  flood 
a  great  wood,  where  cattle  were  paftured  that  belonged  to 
the  cathedral  church  at  the  end  of  the  bay,  near  the  village 
Qardar,  In  the  great  ifland  Rinfey,  fays  he,  is  an  extenfive 
tunt  of  rein-deer,  and  alfo  the  beft  foft  baftard-marble,  of 
which  the  Greenlanders  make  pitchers  and  veffels,  containing 
ten  or  twelve  barrels  each,  fo  firm,  as  to  endure  fire.  Far- 
ther weft,  lies  Long  Ifland,  containing  eight  farms  belong- 
ii)g  to  the  biftiop's  lee.  He  makes  mention  alfo  of  nineteen 
tos  or  inlets  on  tl>e  caft  fide,  round  which  ftood  one  hunr 
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dreJanJ  nincly  vi!!ngcF,  forminj  twelve   pariihe«,  befides     ^ 
b.lb  n^'s  icat  iiiid  two  clo\  iters.     Torfa?iis  dcfcribes  the  aii- 
as  injrc  forene  an  J   fouled,  aiid  the   cold  not   fo  intenfe    in 
Qrccnlanil  as  in  icLlai.d,  and  Norway.      It  is  related  alfo  in 
the  ])ani(h  records,  tliat  in  the  year  1 308,  there  was  fuch  % 
ftorm  of  thunder  and  iiglur.ing,   that  u   church  was  throwii 
do-.vn,  m.:ny  pinnacles  of  rocks  torn  off,  and  thac  the  duJof 
tlic  broken  ftones  flew  at  out  lik^i  rain  ;  and,  that  this  ftorm 
was  followed  by  fuch  a  fevere  wi;iter,  as  thty  had  never  before 
fccn,  wiien  the  ice^uid  noc  thaw  frr  a  whole  year. 

'J'heir  defcriptions  of  the  fruiifulnefs  or  produce  of  the 
land,  are  nrt  only  various  bu:  contradictory.  The  Iceland 
annals  fo.nctinics  toll  us,  th;.:  die  country  produced  the  bcft 
wheat,  and  others,  that  nothing  would  grow  there  for  the 
cold.  They  fp-.-ak  of  woods  Vvhere  v/hii..  b.'ars  were  huiUcd, 
And  menti  '.n  i:alL-tccs  tliiitborc  acorns  as  large  as  apples,  and 
of  a  tallc  as  piea(-:!U  as  chjfnuts.  Thjfe  accounts,  hovvcver, 
are  not  to  be  relied  o;;. 

In  the  Daniih  ciironicie  we  are   told,  that  in    1 02 3,  the 
Greenlanders  became    tr-butary   to  tho    kings  of  Norway, 
which  was  foon  after  thev  embraced  the  Chriftiun  faith,  and 
that  they  were  governed  by  a  viceroy,  according  to  the  laws- 
of  Iceland.     V/c  find  no  traces  of  th-ir   military  ftrength^ 
cither  by  land  or  fea.     The  Cjiecnlmd  trade,  indeed,   Is  &id. 
to  have  been  very  confiderablc,  and  it  may  eafily  b'j  believed^ 
that  they  exported  a  great  cierd  of  meat,  hu:ter,  cliji^ft,  Jifh^ 
train  iind  pelts ;  but  thefe  commodities   fccm  to  have  h:ivx 
fetched  by  foreign  vcitcl?,  though  navigation   was  not   ne— - 
glefted  by  ihsm;  for  ihey  not  only  failcvl  from  Iceland  a\\A 
Norway  to  Greenland,  in  Lh^ir  own  (hips,  but  the  firiV  dis- 
covery of  and  navigation  to  North  Americ,  is  a(cribed  to 
them  ;  iuivl,perhap-.  a  brief  relation  cf  this  curious  piece  of 
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Iceland  hifterianf:,  Jonas  and  Torfeus,  coiifirmed  by  the 
tcftimony  of  the  aiulcnt  hiftoriographer,  Ad.:m  Brcment]S| 
who  w -ote  in  ih.^  midilu  (jf  th:^  eleventh  century,  and  con* 
fjqu:'n:ly  at  tiic  Ume  of  the  'iifc'ivery. 

All  Iccla.'dLT,  named  Iljjjolf,  went  every  year  byfea,  to 
traffic  in  fcveial  countries,  accompanied  by  his  (on,  Bi;ern, 
One: ,  in  thv  ve:^  100 1,  they  were  f.paijited  from  each  other 
bv  (liorm,  ai?d  i-iiajr.i,  ::rriving  in  Ni^rv.'ay,  got  intelligenco 
th.^t  his  f.irjicr  had  f-il/d  10  Greenland,  a  place  then  bu| 
little  kiiov.-.i;  !i/  accjidinglv  followed  him,  but  being  driven 
by  an:>thjr  fto:m  to  the  louth-weil,  difjovered  a  flat  cham- 
Diiignj  ovcr^^rown  with  woovK  and  on  his  rctunij  dcfcribed 
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alfo  an  iftand.  He  did  not  make  any  ftay  at  either  of  thcfc. 
places,  but,  when  the  ftorm  cealld,  madt*  the  be-ft  oi  his  way 
north-weft  to  Greenland,  This  difoovcry  being  madd 
known,  LciF,  the  fon  of  Eric,  ambitious  of  acquir.n  r  fame^ 
Jikc  his  father,  by  difcDvering  and  coloni/-in<5  new  countries, 
fitted  out  a  Ihip,  with  thirty-five  men,  and' went  to  fca  with 
Biacrn.  The  firft  land  they  made  was  ftony  and  barren,  and 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  HciMand^  that  is,  flat,  bare  land* 
They  next  difcovered  a  low  country  with  white  fand, 
covered  with  fome  wood,  which  they  called  M/fri-landy  or 
level  land.  Two  days  afterwards  they  faw  land  again,  whofe 
northern  coaft  was  {heltered  by  an  ifland.  Here  tiiey  found 
fhrubs  bearing  a  fweet  berry,  and  failed  up  a  river,  till  they 
came  to  a  lake,  from  which  the  river  iflued.  'i'he  air  was 
mild,  the  foil  fruitful,  and  the' river  fwarmed  with  all  forts 
of  fiflies,  particularly  large  fJmon.  Having  continued 
there  during  the  winter,  and  found  that  the  fun  rofe  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  ihoitcfl:  daj^s,  it  is  evident  the  place  muft 
have  been  in  the  49th  d.gree  of  latitude,  and  to  be  that  of» 
Newfoundland,  or  the  riv^er  St.  Lawrence,  in  Canada. 

Having  been  long  enough  theic  to  ereci  fome  huts,  they 
miffed  d  German  mariner,  whom,  after  a  long  fearch  thcjT 
found  in  the  wood,  (kipping  and  very  merry.  On  being 
^fked  what  made  him  ib  cheerful,  he  replied,  that  he  had  met 
With  and  eaten  fuch  grapes,  as  people  made  wine  of  in  his 
country.  When  Leif  faw  and  tafted  thcfe  grapcs»  he  called 
his  new  country  Filnland^  that  Is,  Wincland.  The  enfuing. 
fpring,  tliey  went  back  to  Greenland.  When  Thorwald, 
LeiPs  brother,  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  difc'overies  farther, 
failed  thither  the  fame  year,  with  Leifs  crew,  he  traced  the  land, 
weftward,  and  the  fummer  following  eaftward:  the  coaft  was, 
every  where  covered  with  timber-trees,  and  bcfet  with  iflands^ 
but  aS  the  fhip  had  received  fome  damage,  they  were  obliged 
to  fpend  moft  of  their  time  in  repairing  her. 

Having  repaired  thjir  veflel,  they  examined  the  eaft  fide 

pf  the  land,  and  perceived  three  fmall  boats,  covered  with 

ikins,  and  three  men  in  each,  all  of  whom,  but  one,  they  fcized, 

and  wantonly  put  to  death.     Not  one   efcapcd.     Sometime 

after,  a  great  number  of  tlie  fame  kind  of  men  in  their  boats 

aflaulted  them,  but  they  defended   themfclves   fo  well  from 

their  arrows,  behind  the  boards  v/ith  which  their  fhips  were 

guarded,  that  thefavages  were  forced  to  fly.       They  called 

thefe  Indians  Skralings^  that  is,  dwarfs  5  and  Jonas,  writing 

after  Myritius,  caWs  xhcmpyg/naos  bicuLitalesj  and  favs,  they 

Vrere  found  alfo  oq  the  weft  fide  of  Greenland.     He  defcribes 

Chefe  men  ais  b4ving/o  lit|:!e  itrength,  that  there  was  nothing 
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to  fear  from  their. ;  yet  Thonvald,  and  he  alone,  fell  byon^- 
of  their  fuTows.     He  orJcrcd  his  pcopb  to  Ut  up  a  crofs  at 
tlic  head  and  foct  of  the  grave,  (on  which  account  that  cape 
.  was  c:^.!k'd  KroHii-nefs},  by  which  it  app^fars,  that  ThorwaW 
was  a  chriftiiiii  as  well  iis  his  brother  Lcif.     The  reft  of  the 
Grccnlandrrs,  lc:lr.ndi.Ts,  and  eipsci ally  the  Norwegians,  that 
reforted,  fro!Ti  ti'iie  to    time,  to   WinclanJ,   were  probably 
heathens,  \A\o  would  rather  live  in  a  ftrange  land  than  em- 
brace thcchriftian  rclli^lon,  which,  at  that  time,  was  propa- 
gated in  Norway,  wiih  fe verity.      Thorwald's  companions 
wintered  in  Wineland,  and  next  fpring  retutned  to  Green- 
land. 

The  fame  yrnr,  Th^rflcin,  the  third  fon  of  Eric,  with  his 
m'ifc  and  chiidicnn  (in  j:'!  twenty  fiveperfons,)  failed  for  Wine- 
land.  His  chief dLi^Tn  was  to  brinir  av/ay  his  brother's  body; 
but  he  v/as  driven  b}-  a  ftorm  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Green- 
land,  at  a  great  diftance  from  any  of  the  Norwegian  fettle- 
ments.  There  he  took  up  his  ^^'i^.ter  quarters,  but  lie  and 
fome  of  his  followers  loft  their  lives  by  an  epidemic  fick- 
pcfs. 

Settling  a  colony  in  TVineland,  was,  from  this  time  more 
ferioufly  thought  of.  An  eminent  Icelander,  named  Thor- 
fein,  married  Thorftcin's  widow,  and  went  with  her  and 
others,  in  number  fixty-five  men  and  five  women,  to  Wine- 
land.  Thcv  took  with  them  all  kinds  of  cattle,  tools,  ire.  and 
began  to  build  and  to  plant.  The  Skrsellings  foon  found  them 
out  and  bartered  v/ith  them  their  fkins  and  their  furs,  defirons 
pf  having  {Oi'ixQ  of  their  weapons  in  exchange:  but,  Thor- 
fein  forbade  it.  One  of  them,  however,  ftole  a  battle* axe^ 
and  was  ftupid  enough  to  try  it  on  his  comrade ;  but  his  cu— 
riofity  having  coft  the  othpr  his  life,  a  third  feized  the  wea-» 
pon  and  caft  it  into  the  fea. 

Three  years  after  this,  Thorfein  returned  to  Grcenlam^ 
and  brought  with  him  fuch  valuable  merchandize,  that  ho 
excited  in  many  a  d^ fire  to  feek  their  fortune  in  Wineland} 
but,  no  farther  account  of  this  country,  worth  mentioning, 
is  to  be  met  with  after  the  )»ear  1121 ;  that  is,  one  hundraj 
years  after  its  firft  difcovery.  It  is  probable,  that  diofe  In- 
ciians,  at  prefent  about  Newfoundland,  who  are  fo  very  dif- 
ferent in  fliapeand  manner  of  living  from  the  other  Aincrif 
irans,  may  be  defcended  from  theni. 

I  fhall  take  this  opportunity,  fays  Crantz,  to  fpcak  of  the 
extra^ion  of  our  prefent  Greenlanders,  who,  were  formcrijp 
called  Skrasllins:s.  1  he  Greenlanders  (ay,  they  were  caOed 
by  the  former  Chriftian  inhabitants,  KaialHt,  a  name  thfi 
^ikimaux  Ii^dians,  or  northern  A^B^GaaSi  gave  dtemiclveiS 
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pn^  a  Eerm,  which,  according  to  their  manner  of  prontincia* 
tioti,  may  be  turned  into  Karallit. 

'I"ht;ro  being  no  fatisfaiflory  footfteps  of  Greenland's  hav- 
ing been  inhabited  before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwsgiajis  % 
tne  moft  probabk  fuppofition  is,  that  thejirefeiit  favagt*  firft 
came  to  Grcciilanil  in  the  i4ih  cciicurvi  and  that  their  route 
was  not  from  the  caft  out  of.  Europe,  but  from  the  weft  oiit 
of  GreenUiidj  for  the  native  Grtienlandcrs  bear  iio  refem- 
blancc  to  the  Laplanders,  or  the  people  of  Spitzb-jrgcn,  but 
refemble  moft  the  K-almucks  of  Tartarv,  There  feems  to 
be  no  open  palTage  for  fljipping,  beyond  80  degrees  north; 
for  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  his  voyage  to  explore  the  parts  abou^ 
the  north  pole,  could  penetrate  ito  farther,  in  the  fummer 
months,  than  to  about  the  IJoih  degree,  all  bcyor.d  appear- 
ing tq  be  ail  cxtenfivc  plain  of  ice,  of  an  enormous  thick- 
nds.  Th.s  being  the  cafe,  the  Greeiilanders  mult  have  ori- 
ginatsd  fro;n  lh>;  caftern  parts  of  Tartary,  through  riio  north- 
ern parts  of  Ainericaj  and  inJeed,  the  language  of  the  Efkir 
maux  Indians  in  Labrador,  and  that  of  the  native  Greeiilandert 
is  fo  much  alike,  as  alib  their  perfons,  cuftoms,  manners,  &c, 
that  it  is  fcarte  to  bo  doubted,  but  that  the  Greenlanders  are  a 
braiiLh  of  the  KHfimaux  Indians,  who  fled  eiriier  acrofii 
Davis's  Straits,  which  are  barely  Co  leagues  wide,  or  eifc 
tr:»V(.'ll«l  up  higher  to  the  top  of  bafiin's  buy  ;  where,  by  the 
jloncguide-poRs,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  land  joins. 

It  may  be  afked,  perhaps,  wliat  became  of  the  Norwegi- 
ans, who  arc  allowed  formerly  to  have  inhabited  Greenland, 
A  plague  which  raged  in  all  the  northern  countries  in  the 
year  1350,  called  the  llmk  death,  is  fuppofed  to  have  mad» 
Rrcat  ravage-  in  Greenland,  and  many  corroborating  circum^ 
Itances  evince,  tliat  thofe  who  furvived  this  pcUilence,  wera 
flauglitcrcd  by  the  favagc  Skrirllings. 

As  the  land  is  covered  almoft  every  where  with  ice  and 
fnow,all  the  year  round ;  fo  is  the  fea,  111  which  arc  a  variety 
of  ice  mountains,  or  pieces  of  floating  ice  of  Itupcndoiis 
magnitude  and  form,  fome  of  them  wearing  the  appearance 
<if  a  church  or  caflle,with  fijuare  or  pointed  turrets  i  others, 
''fsmbline  a  Ihip  in  full  fail ;  others  again,  large  ifiands,  witi^ 
plw'ns,  vallies  and  hills,  rearijig  their  heads  two  hundred  yards 
"liovethe  level  of  the  ocean. 

'Shis  ice,  like  glafs,  is  for  the  moft  part  hard,  clear  and 

^fparent,  ibme  pieces  of  a  pale  green  colouj,  others  of  a 

%  bl(^  J  fome  grey  and  others  black.    In  many  |>l.u:cs  tliey 

"J^ap  obftruclion  to  the  navigation.     In  others,  during  the 

i   j*''-fiibcry.  Teamen  moor  thoir  fliips  to  thein,  and  on^their 

LM&^cMj  ^equentiy  unload  their  iraiu  barrels.     A  mif- 
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fionr.ry,  r.  man  of  veracity,  tolH  the  hiftorlan  of  Grccnlan-!*, 
L'Ut  in  Diuoprv,  <»n  a  tjiound  v/'iich  the  whalc-fifliers  fay 
is  tliRC  luindrcd  fdihoins  deep,  I'evcral  fuch  ice-mountains 
Lavu  ItooJ  riilt  for  many  year?,  one  of  which  they  call  the 
citv  Hcirlcrn,  and  iUK^tlier,  Aniilcrdam.  Sometimes  Acy 
fatten  their  ihips  to  tlicm^  and  unload  their  train  barrels  on 
tlic  flat  ice. 

When  thcfe  immenfe  mafl'es  of  ice  are  examined  nearly, 
they  are  found  ti>  De  incorporated  with  earth,  ftones,  and 
brufli-u'ooj.,  which  were  wafhcd  oft'  by  the  rain  from  the 
hillocks  (that  [wp  out  ftili  abuve  the  ice),  and  fo  were  im- 
mured in  the  ice.  Nay  a  ccletrate'd  naturalift  f  afferts, 
from  a  voya^;e  of  the  Dutch  into  the  North  Seas,  that  people 
have  four:  J  not  only  earth,  but  nei^s  with  birds-eggs  em- 
bofomed  in  fucii  a  pi«ce  of  ice.  Somo  of  thtfe  pieces  have  a 
thick  cruft  of  fait  v»*ater  frt'Z'jn  upoji  them,  through  their 
lying  many  year:,  on  f^ine  fa  .How  f.-a-beach,  where  after  th? 
iun  had  thawed  away  a  good  deal  of  the  upper  part,  they  be- 
f:amc  lighter,  and  floated  again.  Thtfe  lumps  of  ice,  fome 
little,  and  fome  large,  are  feen  in  numbers  in  the  bays  of 
Davis's  Straits,  but  moftly  in  the  fpring  time, after  a  violent 
ftorm,  when  twenty  or  tliirty  pieces  come  driving  out,  and 
then  in  again,  one  after  another.  Some  of  them  lie  awhile  on 
the  flkilluw  Ihorc,  and  partly  d'flblve,  partly  are  fet  afloat 
again,  by  the  tide  or  floods,  and  driven  out  to  fea  i  till  at  laft 
they  are  citlicr  foK.Micd,  and  d.iilird  to  pieces  by  the  continual 
walhing  of  the  waves,  or  are  driven  by  the  ftrcam  farther 
fouth,  on  the  coaUs  of  Newfi)ui»d!and  or  Nova-Scoti%  and 
there  entirely  melted  by  the  warmth  of  the  fuiu 

Mart -ns,  in  his  voyage  to  Spitz  berg,  (ays  that  there  1 
fuch  great  pieces  of  ice  there  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  as  a. 
higher  than  the    hills  themfelves.     There  are  particular Ijr 
feven  fuch  mountains  of  ice  all  in  a  row  between  the  rocks* 
1  h'jy  aie  blii^,  full  of  clefts  and  cavities  made  by  the  niin9 
and  arc  pov/dered  with  fiiow  on  the  top,  by  the  melting  and 
frcL'/.ing  again  of  which  they  are  every  year  augmented* 
This  ice  is  more  folid  than  the  driving  ici,  and  difplays  a 
variety  of  curious  figures  agreeable   to  the  eye.     Mzny 
|iieces  look  like  trees  with  branches,  and  the  flakes  of  fnowP 
Vwx.  I  ii  upon  them,  appear  to  the  fancv  like  leaves.     Somo 
of  tlicm   are  formed  like  a  church,  v/iih  pinnacles  on  the 
tcp,  a;iJ  pi'l.'i.s  wiiul*iws,  aiches  and  doors  on  th'j  fides,  ajid 
tlij  blue-coloured  rays  darting  outwards  from  within,  hav$ 
a  moll  beautiful  effect. 

Acjprdin^  to  the  cituioii  of  I}ufFv>n,  out  of  Waftf% 
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moyttges^  there  are  pieces  of  ice  towards  the  fouth  pole,  par- 
ticularly about  the  foutliermoll  point  of  America,  near 
Terra  del  Fucgo,  which  the  failors  at  firft  took  to  be  iflands| 
they  computed  them  to  be  from  one  to  two  French  league!? 
Jong,  and  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high.  Ellis  found  pieces 
in  Hudfon's-bav,  five  or  fix  hundred  yards  thick*.  Baffin 
alfo  nicafurcd  luch  a  piece,  and  found  the  part  that  lifted  its 
head  above  the  water,  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high| 
and  yet  it  w.is  but  the  fcvcnth  part ;  from  whence  the  di- 
jnennons  of  the  entire  piece  might  be  eftimated.  Nay,  there 
arc  faid  to  be  Tome  icc-iflands  near  Nova-Zembla,  thaC 
firetch  above  one  hundred  fathoms  out  of  the  wati^r. 

Where  and  how  thtfc  enormous  ice-mountains  coagulate, 
difengagc  themfclves,  and  then  enlargei  it  is  hard  to  fay  with 
any  certainty,  yet  conjectures  may  be  made  from  parallel 
Cafes,    Some  imagine  th«y  take  their  rife  from  foa-water  that 
freezes  in  the  bays  down  to  the  bottom  j  that  they  are  forced 
off  by  a  rapid  flood,  when  the  fnow  melts  in  the  fpringj 
that  they  are  augmented  by  the  mifts  and  rains,  which  di- 
rcdlly  congeal  to  ice,  nnd  at  laft  are  wafted  into  the  foa  by  a 
high  wind.     But  this  cannot  be ;  for,  not  to  allcd^'rc  that  the 
•fca-water  very  fcldom  freezes  more  than  a  few  yarJs  deep, 
«nd  even  in  tiie  fmallcft  and  ftillcft  coves  never  to  the  bot- 
tom, or  clfc  the  Circcnlanders  could  jiAtfifli  in  the  ictf;  with- 
out infiftinj^  on  this,  I  f.iy,  it  is  a  certain  confutation  of  the 
above  hypothciis,  that  thcfe  pieces  of  ice  are  not  fait  like  the 
fea-water,  but  iWcct,  jind  tliercforc  can  be  formed  no  v/bere 
but  in  rivers,  nioiiut;iins  and  hills,  and  in  l:u*gc  caverns  of  the 
rocks. 

The  mountains   arc  not  only  fo  high,  that  the   fnnw, 
Specially  what  falls  on  the  north  fide,  is  not  fo  liiibl'j  to  melt 
^s  in  the  vallies,  and  turns  inflantly  to  ice  in  the  ni^'ht ;   bur. 
they  isjfo  contain  clefts  and  cavities  where  the  fun  fcldom  or 
ever  vifits  with  his  cheering  beams :    befides,  there  are  pro- 
Jeftions,  or  landin^j  places,  on  the  declivities  of  the  fteepeft 
Wlls,  where  the  rajn  and  fnow-water  lodges  and  congeals  to 
*ce.    When  now  the  accumulated  flakes  of  fnow  Aide  down, 
^r  fall  with  the  rain  from  eminences  above,  on  thefc  flielvcs, 
Or  here  and  there  an  elve  or  mountain-fprinfj  comes  roUinJ; 
down  to  fuch  a  lodging-place,  where  the  ice  has  already 
«»ted  itfdf,  they  all  freeze  and  add  their  tribute  to  it.     This 
•y  degrees  waxes  to  a  body  of  ic?r,  that  can  no  more  be  over- 
Powered  by  the  fun,  and  which,  though  it  may  indeed  at  cer- 
^'i  ft:afons  diminilh  by  a  thaw,  yi:t  upon  the  whole,  through 
^Ui^acquifitions,  aflumes  an  annual  grovi'th.     Such  a  body 

•  Sec  his  voyage  to  Humon*s-b.«y. 
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of  ice  is  oftsn  prominent  fir  over  ths  rocks ;  it  docs  ndJ 
melt  on  the  furfac?,  hut  underneath,  and  cracks  into  many 
larger  or  fm.^'Ocr  clefts  from  whence  the  thawed  water 
trickles  out ;  bv  which  it  becomes  at  laft  fo  weak,  that^ 
being  overloiidej  with  its  own  ponderous  weight,  it  brcaki 
loofe,  anJ  tumbhs  down  the  rocks,  with  a  mighty  rattle  and 
crafti ;  tmd  where  it  happened  to  hang  over  a  precipice,  if 
plunges  into  the  bays  in  huge  pieces,  with  a  fhock  like  thun- 
der, and  v/ith  fjich  an  ajj-'tiilion  of  the  water,  as  will  overfet 
a  boat  a  good  wtv  oft ;  and  many  a  poor  Greenlander,  coaft-^ 
ing  without  concern  along  the  (hore,  has  loft  his  life  by  it. 

The  great  pieces  of  ice  that  do  not  fall  di redly  into  the 
water,  but  reit  upon  fome  abutment  in  the  mountains,  are 
enlarged  by  the  fncw-watcr,  and  at  the  fame  time  mixed 
with  earth,  Itones  and   fhrubs  wafned  off*  from  the  hills  5 
which  enlargement  and  mixture,  thofe  lumps  may  alfo  lui-— 
dcrgo  thxt  iVccze  in  the  bays,  and  may  lie  many  years  increaTs- 
ing  till  thty  arc  rent  by  a  ftorm.     Thus  we  need  not  £0 
much  wonder  at  their  height  and  thicknefs. 

As  in  (iiiling  through  thefe  feas,  the  ice  mountains  may  t>< 

vavoided,  thev  are  attended  v/ith  no  great  danger :  the  isak,% 

driving  ice,  however,  is  terrible.     Greeidanders  affure  utSj 

that  on  the  caftern  fide  of  this  country,  trads  of  ice  ha'^ve 

been  fcen  two  hundred  leagues  long,  and  in  manv  parts  froifl 

Jixty  to  eighty  L-agucs  broad,  and  three  or  four  yards      in 

thicknefs  ;  and,  that  fuch  pieces  will  float  and  drive  with  tl^e 

winds  and  currents.     Where  there  is  no  opening  made     Ijy 

the  wind  and  ftream,  one  piece  foUov/s  another  fo  clofe,  tTiat 

a  perfon  may  k*ap  from  one  to  another  without  danger,  sajii 

may  plainly  tee  the  loints  where  thcv  were  broken  off.        A 

celebrated  n^ivigator  *  v/as  ib  hemmed  in  by  the  ice,  tha.'d  at 

one  time,  he  defpiiired  i.f  getting  his  fhip  out,  and  had    ab- 

fijJuU-lY  determined  to  take  to  his  boats,  defigning  to  dmw 

them  oyer  the  ice  into  more  open  water,  and  this  in     ffce 

n^.onth  of  Auguft  ;    hence  it  appear?,  that  the  Grcenlandcrs 

arc  io  bcfct  at  certain  fcafons  as  to  find  no  paflage  out,   nor 

European  fhips  any  pafiagc  in. 

Hov/  tlic  ice  fields  are  formed  cannot  be  6afily  arfwered^ 
till  we  have  a  more  fatisfaclory  account  of  what  is  called  the 
ics  Sea,  In  Davis's  Straits  the  fea  cannot  freeze  even  in  the 
bays,  on  account  of  the  continual  agitation  of  the  ^-aterSjby 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  the  winds  waving  on 
the  furfece.  The  fmall  quantity  of  ice  that  gathers  betw-cen 
the  narrow  paiTages  of  the  iflands,  and  in  the  creeks  that  arc 
fcvitenxl  from  the  wind,  even  in  the  great  Difko-bay,  foon 

•  Lord  Muigraver. 
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Vanilhcs  again,  or  is  driven  by  the  ftreantis  to  the  coaft  of 
America.  The  fhoals  of  ice  come^from  the  eaft  fide  of 
<jreenland  with  the  ftream.  But  even  there,  the  Greert-*  . 
landers  fay,  there  is  no  fixed,  but  only  floating  ice.  Whcrd 
ice  is  generated,  there  muft  be  land  for  it  to  faften  on  at  fifft^  ^ 
then  it  can  ftretch  itfelf  farther  by  de!?;rees,  though  after  all  » 
it  does  not  reach  far  into  the  open  fea  any  where.  If  we 
were  to  imagine  that  there  was  land  under  the  pole,  and  to 
fuppofe  that  the  lea  froze  there  in  fome  great  calm  bay,  and 
that  in  fummcr  fuch  a  great  plain  of  ice  was  diflevercd  by  tfte  • 
thaw,  and  driven  out  by  ftorms,  yet  the  experience  of  feme 
navigators,  quoted  by  BufFon,  clafhes  with  it.  He  fays,  that 
Captain  Monfon,  an  Englifliman,  who  tried  to  find  a  north- 
caft  paflage  towards  the  pole,  failed  within  two  degrees  of  it, 
and  found  Jio  ice  there.  A  Dutch  mariner  gave  out  that  he 
bad  failed  round  the  pole,  and  found  it  as  warm  there  as  ia 
Amfterdam.  An  Englifh  fcamen.  Captain  Goulden,  affured. 
Icing  Charles  II.  that  two  Dutch  (hips,  finding  no  whales  at 
Spitzbcrg,  feparated  from  him;  that  they  came  back  again  ill 
a  fortnight,  and  told  him,  confirming  it  by  their  journals,  thafi 
they  had  failed  as  far  as  the  eighty-ninth  degree,  where  they 
found  no  ice. 

Therefore  one  would  rather  fuppofe,  that  part  of  the  float- 
ing ice  comes  from  the  many  and  great  rivers  that  pour 
themfclves  out  of  Great  Tartary  into  the  Icy-fea;  and  this 
is  the  frcfh-watcr  ice,  tliat  rears  itfjlf  abft  in  the  plains  of 
jce :  tht"  otiier,  and  the  greateft  part,  annually  breaks  ofF 
from  tlic  fiiorcs  of  Tartary,  Nova  Zcmbia,  Spitzberg,  and 
efpeci.dly  the  eaft  fide  of  Greenland,  and  is  driven  together 
by  the  wind  and  the  ftreams  that  run  in  different  dircftions 
in  thofc  waters,  till  it  falls  into  the  regular  current  on  thj; 
eaft  fide,  which  conveys  it  between  Iceland  and  Greenland 
round  Sratenhook,  and  fome  of  it,  pcrhajis,  through  For- 
biftier's  ftraits  under  the  ice,  and  fo  into  Davis's  ftrarts  as  far 
up  as  the  fixth-fifth  degree,  where  it  is  carried  by  a  contrary 
fiream  to  the  American  coafts,  and  fo  fouthward  till  the  fun 
diflblvcs  it. 

With  the  inconveniencies  of  the  climate  however,  the 
wife  Author  of  Nature  hath  combined  a  great  benefit ;  for, 
though  he  hath  denied  this  frigid  and  rocky  region  tlie 
growth  of  trees,  and  almoft  forbidden  ftiips  to  bring  tliem 
any  fuel,  he  has  ordained,  that  the  ftreams  of  the  ocean  fliould 
convey  to  thcfe  inhofpitable  fhorcs,  a  great  deal  of  wood, 
which  cni^js  floating  there,  partly  without  ice,  but  chiefly 
with  it,  lod;;!;lng  itfelf  betv/jcn  thj  iflands.  Were  it  not  for 
this  miraculous  provifion,  the  Europeans  there  fettled,  would 
kive  no  v/oc^J  to  burn  j  nor  the  Grccnlaiiders,  (v/ho  burn 
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xAX  infteiid  of  wood),  any  timber  to  roof  their  houfcs,  buiM 
their  boats,  or  ihaft  their  arrows,  which  procure  them  food 
and  clothing.  Among  this  wood  brought  here  accidentally, 
*re  great  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  ;  whichy  by  driving  up 
and  down  for  years,  dafiiing  and  rubbing  upon  the  ice,  are 
tjuite  bare  of  branches  and  bark,  and  corroded  with  great 
wood- worms.  A  fmall  part  of  tliis  drift  wood,  are  willows, 
idder  and  birch,  driven  from  the  bays  in  the  fouth,  and  large 
trunks  of  afpcn-trccs,  which  mud  come  from  a  greater  diC' 
tance ;  but  tlie  greateft  part  is  pine  and  fir. 

It  Is  difficult  to  decide  from  what  country  this  wood  pro-* 
Ceeds  :  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  come  with  the  eafterly  current 
from  Siberia,  or  Aiiatic  Tartary;  where  the  trees  muft  be 
waihed  down  the  mountains,  by  the  waters  which  the  rainft 
and  floods  occafion,  and  brought  away  by  the  rapid  ftreami 
#f  their  rivers. 


i** 
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'PraduHlons   of  the   S:il  in    Greenland — Land  jtniritals^ 

fVkalcs^  Sciils^  and  other  Fijhes. 

THIS  country  beinp:  covered  with  evcrlafting  fnow,  iC 
muft  natural Iv  be  very  cold  and  raw.     In  uich  places 
in  winter,  where  the  iniiabitiints  enjoy  the  fun  for  an  hoUf  . 
or  two  in  the  day,  the  cold  In  tolerable,  but  where  the  fun  is 
bcloW  the  hori'/on,  whilft  p.^^^jiL*  are  drinking  tea,  the  emp- 
tied cup,  when  put  down  will  freeze  to  the  table.     Paul 
Egi^e,  in  his  joui luil  of  Janu;iry  7th,  1 738,  (liys,  that  in  lati- 
tude fixty-eight  degrees,  when  lie  was  there,  the  ice  and 
hoar-froit    reached   through   the  chimney   to   the    ftovc's 
mouth,  without  being  thawed  by  the  fire,  even  in  the  day* 
time ;  fo  that  over  the  chimney  was  an  arch  of  froft,  with 
little  holes,  through  which  the  fmoke  ilFued.     The  door  and 
walls  of  his  room  were  as  if  plaftcrcd  over  with  ice,  and 
what  Ls  fcnrcc  credible,  linen  froze  in  the  drawers,  the  beds 
were  fro/.en  to  the  bedilends,  and  the  eider-down  coverlid 
and  pillows  became  quite  ftift' with  fioft,  an  inch  thick,  from' 
die  breath.     They  were  obliged  to  hew  their  ficfli-barrela 
in  pieces  to  get  out  the  meat,  and  though  they  thawed  it  iii 
Ciow,  when  it  was  put  over  the  fire,  Ac  outiidc  would  be 

fufficientif 
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ifiSclcntly  boiled,  before  the  itinde  could  be  pierced  with  a 
nifc. 

The  fummer  in  Greenland,  is  from  the  beginning  of 
/lay  to  the  end  of  September  \  during  whiiih  five  months, 
he  natives  encamp  in  t^nts^  yet  the  ground  is  not  mellowed 
)y  a  thorough  thaw  till  June;  and  then  only  on  the  furface; 
nor  d(>es  it  ceafc  fnowing  till  this  time.  In  Auguft  it  be- 
gins fnowing  again,  but  no  fnow  continues  on  the  ground,  till 
mat  which  falls  in  OAober.  The  fnow  in  Augim  is  either 
foon  diflblvcd  by  the  fun,  or  difper(ed  by  the  wind,  in  which 
laft  cafe,  the  wind  fcatters  fuch  a  fubtile  fnow  duft,  that  one 
fcarce  dare  put  one's  head  out  of  doors»  In  the  longeft  fum- 
mer days,  particularly  in  ferene  and  clear  weather,  it  is  fo  hot 
that  people  are  not  only  obliged  to  throw  ofF  their  warmer 

SrmentS)  but  on  the  lea  the  pitch  will  melt  on  the  fbip*s 
ie.  And  ^rom  April  to  Auguft,  the  fogs  are  fo  thick,  aU 
moft  every  day,  that  people  cannot  fee  forty  yards  before 
them.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  tne  weather  in 
Greenland  is  juil  the  reverfe  of  what  it  is  in  Europe.  In 
the  year  1763,  when  it  was  fo  remarkably  cold  throughout 
Europe,  it  was  fo  mild  in  Greenland,  that  it  is  often  cold<;r 
here  in  fummer. 

In  general,  the  air  is  fo  wholefome  and  pure,  that  if  a  man 
tloaths  himfelf  warm,  eats  moderately  and  takes  good  exer- 
tife,  he  will  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of  health  and  fpirits.  I'he 
winds  are  as  variable  here  as  in  other  countries ;  but,  wKl-h 
it  once  begins  to  be  ftormy,  which  happens  nioftly  in 
autumn,  they  rage  fo  vehemently  that  the  houfes  (hake  and 
'^k,  tents,  and  the  lighter  boats  fly  up  into  the  air,  and 
the  fca- water  fcatters  about  on  the  land,  like  fnow-duft, 
When  any  one  is  obliged  to  leave  his  houfe,  in  order  to  put 
Us  boats  into  (hclter,  he  muft  creep  upon  his  belly,  left  the 
Wind  (hould  take  him  off  his  legs. 

There  is  no  night  at  all  in  this  country,  during  the  fuirtmer ; 
kcyond  the  66th  degree  north,  in  the  lonecft  days,  the  fun 
<loes  not  fet;  it  (hmes  not,  however,  with  fuch  luftre,  at 
night  as  at  noon,  rcfembling  only  a  very  bright  moon,  which 
ft  man  can  look  at  without  being  dazzled.  On  the  other 
Jund,  the  winter  nights  arc  fo  much  the  longer,  and  in  the 
6^th  degree,  the  face  of  the  fun  is  never  Teen  above  the; 
horison  fr#m  Nov,  30,  to  Jan.  la.  And  yet  there  are  no 
jlirk  nights  here,  as  in  other  countries:  the  inhabitants  en- 
joy a  moderate  twilight,  and  the  moon  and  ftar$^  added  to 
the  fnow  and  ice,  give  fuch  a  light,  that  people  can  do  very 
well  out  of  doors  without  a  lanthern,  and  fee  plainly  to  read 
print  of  a  middle  fizc*     As  in  the  Ihortcft  days,  fometimcs 
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the  moon  never  fcts,  fo,  little  Is  fecn  of  it  in  the  fummet-« 
time,  ami  the  ftars  never  appear  from  May  to  Aiiguft. 

From  the  fituation  and  nature  of  Greenland,  the  produc^ 
tions  of  the  foil  muft  be  very  inconfidcrable.-  Though  the 
bovlies  of  rocks  near  the  fen,  yield  a  great  deal  ot  coarie  mar- 
ble,  and  many  of  the  hills  a  kind  of  aibcftos,  or  ftone-flaX9 
^-et  their  furfnce  produces  little.  The  vallics,  in  general^ 
have  no  other  herbage  than  mofs  and  four  moor-grais  ;  and 
the  uiiiiihabitcd  iflandS)  where  the  birds  build  their  nefts,  fiir- 
nilh  only  a  few  low  flirubs,  heath  and  herbs :  the  land)  how- 
ever, near  the  Clrecnland  houfes  and  cncampmentS)  from 
many  years  cultivation,  with  the  blood  and  fat  of  feals, 
though  in  itfelf,  nothing  but  a  b;u'rcn  faod,  produces  the  fineil 
herbs,  in  uuLommon  quantity  and  fize. 

Cjiafs  prows  here,  not  only  in  fenny,  (andy  and  tiirfy 
ground,  where  indeed  it  is  in  general  very  fhort  and  bod; 
but  alfo  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  any  earth  has  lodged: 
and  tfpecially  near  the  houfcs,  where  it  grows  very  thick  and 
long.  Mofs  is  the  chief  produce ;  of  which,  fays  CrantSy 
when  I  have  been  fitting  on  a  rock,  I  have  counted  near 
twenty  forts  round  me  without  rifing ;  one  ibrt  is  like  a  foft 
thick  fur,  whieli  the  natives  ufe,  as  we  do  wafte  paper,  and 
alfo  to  ftop  the  crevices  of  their  houfes*  Another  fort  fervet 
tliem  for  tinder  and  wicks  fv)r  lamps.  They  have  alio  akind 
of  white  mofs,  on  which  the  rein-deer  feed  in  winter,  and 
which,  in  cafes  of  neccility,  woidd  preferve  the  life  of  a  hun* 
gry  n^aji.  There  is  another  kind  of  mofs,  that  ferves  them 
ixiilead  of  bread,  being  occafionally  boiled  with  milk,  as  a 
fiibilitute  for  mitmeat.  Europeans  have  feveral  times  attemp- 
cd  to  grow  barley  and  oats  :  thefc  will  (hoot  up  as  fine  and 
hirh  :iS  in  our  country,  but  feldom  get  into  car,  and  never 
ripen,  on  iiccount  of  the  early  frofts,  even  in  the  v^armeft 
plac'/s.  As  the  feafon  will  not  admit  of  fowing,  till  the 
Hjii'dle  of  Ji:ne,  they  cannot  raifc  many  vegetables.  Radifhes 
fTr<^\v  as  well  here  as  in  moll  other  countries,  but  falladand 
i*ole  are  very  fmall,  and  will  not  bear  tranfplanting. 

Whortleberries  :'nd  cranberries  are  here  met  with,  and  a 
4Vuir,  lilce  the  mulberry,  only  yellow  inftead  of  red;  thefe  laft 
are  p.'cked  up  and  exported,  are  a  very  refrefhing  delicacy^ 
and  a  leniedy  for  t'ne  fcurvy.  There  are  plenty  of  largi 
■;  ti tii per-berries,  but  ihey  are  held  in  no  cftimation.  Of  treei, 
th;.'U'  aie  three  kinds  of  willows,  but  the  cold  will  not  fufller 
I  hen:  to  rear  their  heads,  obliging  them  to  creep  upon  the ' 
;^ri)i!nd.  Tlicir  birch,  (though  fomewhat  different  from 
v;():^»  is  in  the  fame  predicament.  The  Greenlanders  talk 
!cr-,  iLiL  j.rovv'  l:i  t!ic  fcuihern  pait«,  twice  the  height  of 
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a  man,  and  as  big  round  as  his  leg;  and  fay,  that  the  wild  fer- 
vice-tree  grows  there  in  abundance,  and  brings  its  fruit  to 
maturity.  They  alfo  fpeak  of  a  wild  pea,  which  they  boil 
and  eat,  -and  mention  a  fruit  refembling  our  large  yellow 
plum,  which  they  compare  to  oranges;  but,  the  fajther  we 
go  north,  the  more  naked  and  ftcril  is  the  land,  till  at  laft, 
nothing  is  to  be  met  with,  but  bare  rocks. 

Unfruitful,  however,  as  this  land  is,  it  affords  nourifliment 
to  fome,  though  but  to  very  few  kinds  of  heajls^  which  fupply 
the  natives  with  food  and  raiment.     Hares  and  rein-deer  they 
have  in  plenty,  but  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter.  Hares 
are  white  both  in  fummer  and  winter,  are  pretty  large,  live 
ongrafs  and  white  mofs,  but  arc  little  regarded  bv  the  natives. 
Their  rein-deer  are  of  that  northern  kind  wnich  are  met 
with   in   Spitzberg,   Siberia,   Norway,  Lapland,   and    the 
northern  parts  of  America.     They  are  here  wild,  and  not 
eafily  caught.     The  largeft  are  about  the  fize  of  a  two-year 
old  heifer ;  their  colour  brown  or  grey,  with  white  bellies : 
their  (kin  very  thick  of  hair,  and  above  an  inch  long.   Their 
antlers  differ  only  from  thofe  of  the  common  buck,  in  bein^ 
fmooth,  grey,  and  broad  as  one's  hand  at  top.     Their  flefh 
is  tender  and  well  tafted.     They  are  very  cleanly  and  con- 
tented creatures,  live  in  fummer  on  the  tender  grafs  they  find 
in  the  vallies  ;  and  in  winter,  on  the  white  mols,  which  they 
dig  for,  under  the  fnow  between  the  rocks.     A  Greenlander 
once  caught  a  young  one,  bred  it  up,  and  it  grew  as  tame  as 
a  cow,  but,  having  done  fome  mifchief  he  was  obliged  to 
kill  it. 

Here  are  alfo  foxes,  but  fomewhat  different  from  thofe  of 
fouthern  countries.  Some  are  white,  but  in  general,  they  are 
blue  or  grey ;  they  bark  like  a  dog,  and  relemble  one  about 
the  head  and  feet;  live  on  birds  and  their  eggs,  upon  berries, 
mufcles,  crabs,  and  what  the  fea  cafts  out.  The  natives 
catch  them  in  traps,  and  if  in  want  of  food,  would  rather  eat 
them  than  hares.  Bhie  fox-ikin's  are  eagerly  bought  up  by 
Ac  ftuftors. 

White  bears,  fo  often  heard  of,  are  frequently  met  with  in 
all  parts  of  Greenland;  they  have  a  long  narrow  head,  like 
a  dog,  and  are  faid  to  bark  like  one.  Their  hair  is  long  and 
as  foft  as  wool.  Their  bodies  are  often  three  or  four  y:ird> 
Ih  length  5  their  flefh  is  white  and  flat,  taftes  like  mutton, 
and  the  natives  are  very  fond  of  it.  They  prowl  upon  the 
flakes  of  ice  after  feals  and  dead  whales,  and  will  attack  tiic 
fea-lion,  though  tfiis  creature  frequently  matters  them.  They 
win  fwim  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another,  and  when  attack- 
ed, will  defend  themfelves  even  againft  a  boat  full  of  men. 
When  on  land,  their  food  is  birds  and  their  eggs,  and  if  im- 
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prilcd  by  hunger,  they  will  devour  the  human  fpecic*^  diggihg 
dcnd  hiKlies  out  of  their  gravc!(.     In  winter,  they  iminufv 
thcmfclves  in  holes  between  the  roeks,  or  bury  thcmfelves  Vk 
the  fnow,  till  the  fun  invites  them  abroad  again ;  when,  allured 
by  the  fcent  of  foal's  flefh,  they  will  hunt  out  a  Greenland- 
houfe,  break  into  it  and  plunuer  it.     I'he  nativea  in  their 
turn  raife  a  hue-and-cry  after  the  robbers ;  furround  them 
with  their  dons,  and  kill  them  with  lances  and  harpoooti 
though  they  often  lofc  their  own  lives  in  the  aflault  - 

Hero  are  no  tame  bealls,  except  dogs  of  a  middle  (!ie^ 
which  refcmble  more  a  wolf  than  a  do2,  not  barking,  but 
howling  and  <:ii>wlin^.  '['hey  are  too  ftupid  animals  to  be 
of  much  ufe  in  hunting,  but  arc  harneflcd  as  hoHes  to  a 
fledge,  from  four  to  ton  at  a  time,  in  which  the  natives  vilit 
each  other,  or  draw  home  their  feals  over  the  ice.  Their 
Ikins  are  ufod  as  coverings  to  beds  nnd  as  ornamettHl 
borders  to  their  garments. 

Of  land-biids,  there  is  no  great  variety,  becaule  diere  il 
little  ftxui  for  them.  The  principiil  is  the  northern  partridgei 
inch  as  fi-cquents  cold  countries  and  the  Alps.  In  Switur* 
land  they  are  called  ihow-hens.  They  caft  their  feathefl 
twice  a  year.  The  C(K*ks  are  of  a  grey  colour  in  fiunmerr 
and,  during  winter,  of  the  colour  of  fnow;  a  wife  preciM- 
tion  of  Providence,  to  preferve  them  Anom  birds  of  prey 
which  himt  aftiT  them,  and  but  for  this  circumftance  wouU 
readily  find  them.  It  is  a  good  bird  to  cat  and  eafil]^  caught* 
Their  claws  huve,  within,  a  thick  ball  covered  with  finail 
feathers,  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  cold,  and  as  their  toel 
arc  not  diviiied  the  whole  >vay  up,  they  are  capable  of  fvrinw 
ming.  Here  arc  alfo  fnipes,  and  fomc  fmall  fingmg  birds;  sndl 
of  birds  of  pn.»y,  the  great  dark-brown  eagle,  grey  and  fpoQed 
falcons,  white  owls,  and  ravens. 

Deititutc,  however,  as  the  land  is  of  living  creatureSi  die 
riches  of  the  fea  make  it  up  as  v^ll  in  variety  as  multitude 
The  miuiy  kinds  of  foa-fowls  are  too  numerous  to  mentioa 
hcie,  unkfs  wc  were  writing  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  place. 
Indird)  they  are  not  pc*culiar  to  Greenland,  but  are  fiNmd  in 
moft  of  the  higher  latitudes.  Having  mentioned  ftverd 
of  them  in  the  defcription  of  Norway,  it  is  only  neoefiiy 
hore  to  take  notice  of  the  eider-ft)wl  or  black  dude,  its 
down  beinii;  a  profitable  article  of  commerce.  Its  flefli  if 
raton  by  the  Grecnianders,  and  of  its  skin  they  nuke  their 
finoif  and  their  w:n'nioU  under-jrarments :  this  fowl  is«  tow- 
ever,  moft  ccUbrated  for  its  valuable  down,  whidi  is  feund 
in  irreat  iiHaiititios,  when  ftripped  of  its  coarfe  feathers.  As 
tk' do\<(n  when  pulled  from  the  dead  bird  is  apt  to  heat  by 
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lying,  and  will  not  fwell  and  diftcnd  itfelf  rightly,  they  con- 
trive to  procure  it  from  the  fowl  whilft  living  5  for  thw  pur- 
pofe  they  vifit  the  nefts  which  the  tender  mother  lines  with 
this  foft  fubftance,  either  dropped  or  plucked  from  her  body, 
to  prepare  a  warm  bed  for  her  callow  brood.  Of  this  down 
we  have  warm  light  coverlids  in  England, 

Of  the  moft  profitable  fiflies,  the  north  is  the  proper  ren- 
dezvous and  refidence  j  where,  under  the  ice,  they  find 
(belter  from  the  whales  that  prey  on  them  5  whales  being 
frequently  obliged  to  rife  above  water,  to  draw  breath,  can- 
not follow  their  prey  far  under  the  ice.  Here  then  they  re» 
treat,  breed  and  fatten  \  but,  in  order  to  make  them  fubiervi* 
«nt  to  the  ufe  of  man,  the  Wife  Creator  has  ordained  that 
"Acy  fliall  annually  make  their  way  fouthward.     We  fee  this 

Sarticularly  in  herrings.  Some  caufe  unknown  to  man, 
rives  them  out  in  innumerable  (hoals,  like  Avarms  of  bees. 
As  they  advance,  they  are  chafed  by  the  cod,  the  mackarel 
and  other  fifli  of  prey,  and  thefe  in  their  turn  are  iiunted  by 
the  feals  and  whales,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  ftialloweft 
£md-bank  for  proteftion,  where  the  larger  fifhes  cannot  fol- 
low them  ;  and|  where  they  are  caught  by  fifljermen.  Thefe 
feas  not  only  yield  herrings,  falmon,  cod-fifli,  &c.  but 
iloimders,  holibut,  a  variety  of  (hell-fiih,  and  fome  fmall 
fiihes  peculiar  to  this  latitude. 

Though  the  whale  is  almoft  univer(ally  known,  it  would 
be  unpardonable,  in  treating  of  Greenlana,  not  to  give  fome 
account  of  this  animal  and  its  fifhery,  which  employs  fo  many 
(hips  yearly  of  different  nations,  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  or 
three  hunared  and  fifty,  (each  (hip  having  from  five  to  feven 
long-boats)  and  that  in  compafs  of  two  degrees,  from  th^ 
feventy-feventh  to  the  feventy-ninth.  Theie  fhips  fome- 
times  catch  from  one  thoufand  eight  hundretl  to  two  thou- 
iand  whales  in  the  fpace  of  two  months,  not  reckoning  the 
wounded  ones  that  efcape. 

The  Greenland  whale,  by  Englifh  failors  called  the  black 
whale,  IS  defcribed  in  MarterCs  voyage  to  Spitzherg  and  Zor-^ 
drager*s  Greeland fijhery^  to  be  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  long. 
They  were  formerly  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet 
in  length,  but  being  now  caught  in  fuch  multitudes,  have 
not  time  to  grow  to  their  full  fize.  The  head  is  a  third  part 
of  the  length  of  the  whole  body ;  it  has  only  two  fins,  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  head,  from  five  to  eight  feet  long,  but 
with  thefe  it  rows  along  very  &ft.  Its  tail  is  fix  or  eight 
yards  broad,  and  turning  up  at  both  ends  in  a  curve,  is 
enabled  with'  it  to  dafh  the  ftroneeft  boat  in  pieces ;  it  is, 
however,  a  timi4  animal,  never  begmning  an  attack,  but  fly- 
ing at  the  leaft  alarm,    Its  fkin  ^bove  is  ctnunonly  black 
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and  fmooth  like  velvet,  and  white  underneath.  On  the  head  is  t 
bunch,  where  are  two  noftrils,  through  which  it  breathes  and 
fpouts  out  the  water  it  takes  in  at  its  mouth,  with  anoife  that 
can  be  heard  at  three  miles  diftance;  its  eyes  are  placed  be- 
tween its  noftrils  and  fins,  and  have  eye-lids  that  drop  over 
them,  and  are  not  larger  than  thofe  of  an  ox.     It  has  no 
flaps  to  its  ears,  nor  any  teeth  in  its  mouth,  but  contains  in 
its  upper  jaw,  which  is  fix  yards  long,  thofe  hardens,  blades 
or  whifkers,  as  they  are  called,  of  which  we  make  the  whale- 
bone. ■  There  are  commonly  three  hundred  and  fifty  on  each 
fide,  but  the  fifty  largefi:  only  are  taken.     They  hang  like 
the  pipes  of  an  organ,  the  leaft  before  and  behind,  the  longeft 
in  the  middle,  which  are  generally  four  yards  in  length. 
The  tongue  confifts  wholly  of  a  foft  fungous  &t,  like  bacon, 
which  will  fill  from  five  to  "fcven  large  barrels.     This  filh 
brings  forth  its^'oung  like  a  quadruped,  full  formed,  gene* 
fully  one  at  a  time,  but  never  more  than  two,  which  i^ 
fuckles ;  when  purfucd,  it  wraps  up  its  young  in  its  fins, 
clcfe  to  its  body.     Whales  have  two  (kins,  the  inner  an 
inch  thick,  the  outer  one  as  thin  as  parchment ).  under  thefe 
lies  the  fiit,  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  thick ;  about  the  un- 
djr  lip  it  is  two  feet  in  thicknefs.    The  fat  of  the  whale  wDI, 
accorJing  to  the  fize  of  the  fifh,  fill  from  one  hundred  to 
tirce  hundrciu  barrels.     Its  flcfh  is  coarfe  and  is  faid  to  tafk 
like  b;?cf.     Greenlanders  cat  the  part  about  the  tail,  and  call 
it  a  delicacy.     Ito  bones  are  hard,  on  the  infide  full  of  holes, 
like  a  honey-comb,  and  filled  with  train-oil. 

One-  would  fuppofe,  that  this  enormous  beaft  would  re* 
quire  a  great  many  large  fifhcs  for  one  meal's  food ;  but  its 
fwailow  being  Rarce  four  inches  broad,  it  lives  chiefly  on  a 
white  fiime,  fwimming  on  the  fea,  called  whales-fboJ;  but 
which,  in  fact,  is  an  animal  wearing  that  appearance.     This 
it  fucks  up,  by  a  ftrong  fuction,  and  as  a  great  deal  of  water 
flows  in  with  it,  the  animal  blows  out  the  water  again  at  its 
noftrils.    This  flime  being  found  in  the  greateft  quantity  be- 
tween Spitzberg,  Nova  Zembla,  and  Greenland,  where  it 
floats  in  fuch  abundance  that  the  creeks  are  as  fiill  of  it  as 
our  ditches  with  infects,  the  whale  rarely  emigrates  from 
t'lcfe  parts. 

The  manner  of  catching  whales  is  as  follows: — ^Wheni 
whale  is  feen  or  heard,  a  long  boat  with  fix  men  in  it  (for  there 
are  always  five  or  iix  fuch  boats  ready)  makes  up  to  it 
and  endeavours  to  approach  its'  fide,  near  the  head.  The 
whale,  finding  itfeif  purfued,  dives,  but  rifing  again  to  breathe^ 
which  it  i^  conftrained  to  do,  the  men  watcti  the  opportunity, 
row  up  to  ics  fide  and  the  harpooner  ilrikes  him  ufually  near 
the  fin,  widi  a  harpoon,  (a  triangular  barbed  iron^  about  a 
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foot  long,  and  fattened  to  a  ftem).  The  fi(h  no  fooner  feels 
the  fmart,  than  it  darts  down  into  the  deep,  with  the  harpoon 
flicking  faft  in  it.  To  this  harpoon  is  fattened  a  line  two 
bmdred  yards  long  and  about  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  which 
runs  with  fuch  rapidity  after  the  whale,  that  if  it  entangles 
itfelf,  it  mutt  either  fnap  fliort  or  overfet  the  boat :  it  is  one 
man's  bufinefs,  therefore,  to  attend  to  this  line  and  wet  the 
place  on  the  boat's  edge,  on  which  it  runs,  lett  it  fhould  take 
fire.  The  boat,  with  the  line,  follows  the  whale  as  far  as  it 
can,  and  if  the  fifti  is  not  mortally  wounded,  it  will  flounce 
about  the  deep  for  an  hour  and  draw  a  line  of  four  thoufand 

Jards  after  it ;  in  which  cafe,  frefli  line  is  added  by  other 
oats.  If  the  fifli  comes  up  again  alive,  they  ttrike  it  witb 
frelb  harpoons,  and  then  kill  it  with  lances.  When  dead,  it 
rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  with  its  belly  upwards. 
Should  it  retreat  under  the  ice,  they  either  pull  away  the  har- 
poon or  cut  the  line  ;  in  which  cafe  they  lofe  the  nfti,  a  lofs 
amounting  to  200/.  that  being  its  average  value.  T  he  whale, 
being  dead,  is  towed  up  to  the  fliip's  fide,  and  there  faftenedt 
The  firft  bufinefs  then  is  to  go  with  a  boat  into  its  jaws,  and 
cut  out  the  whale-bone.  They  next  cut  off  the  blubber 
from  the  tongue,  and  then  proceed  to  ttrip  the  whole  body  of 
its  fat,  beginning  at  the  head  and  tail  at  once,  and  ending  in  the 
middle.  Forty  or  fifty  men  ftand  on  the  fifti  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  wiU  ttrip  it  in  four  hours.  With  the  lofs  of  its 
fat  the  fifli  lofes  its  buoyant  faculty,  and,  when  turned  adrift, 
down  goes  the  carcafe  into  the  deep,  with  the  general  and 
joyful  huzza  of  the  whole  crew ;  in  a  few  days,  it  burfts  and 
rifes  again,  and  its  vaft  ttock  of  flefli  is  a  profufe  feaft  to 
fifhes,  birds,  and  bears. 

This  is  the  European  mode  of  whale-fifliing,  but  that  of 
the  Greenlanders  is  fomewhat  different.  The  women  affift  in 
this  bufinefs,  their  employ  being  to  row  the  boats  and  mend 
the  feamen.s  jackets.  When  they  fee  a  fifli  they  row  boldly 
up  to  it,  and  flrike  it  with  feveral  harpoons,  to  which  are 
hung  large  bladders,  made  of  feals'  fkin,  which  fo  incumber 
and  impede  the  motion  of  the  animal,  that  he  cannot  dive  deep. 
When  tired  out,  they  difpatch  him  with  their  lances.  The  men 
then  creep  into  their  fea  or  fprin'g-jackets,  which  are  made 
of  feals' fkin  with  air-bladders,  and  cover  their  feet,  hands 
and  head,  all  in  one  piece,  being  fattened  tight  about  the  head. 
In  thefe  they  leap,  fearlefs,  upon  the  fifli  and  into  the  fea, 
the  air  in  their  jackets  keeping  them  ereft  in  the  water. 
They  next  proceed,  as  do  the  Europeans,  to  cut  out  the  fat 
and  whale-bone.  And  here  the  multitude  are  very  difordcr- 
ly,  ail  running  promifcuoufly  in  a  heap,  men,  women,  and 
ehildseny  one  over  another,  with  fcanp-pginted  knives,  (for 
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every  one  though  a  fpcfiator  only,  may  fliarc  in  dividing  thf 
fpoil  )n  and  it  is  wunderful,  how  careful  they  arc  ini  all  thi$ 
fcianihle,  not  to  wound  one  another. 

I1ie  feal  alfo  is  a  native  of  the  north-fcas,  is(  an  amphii 
bious  animal,  with  four  feet,  apd  called,  in  many  places,  the 
fca-calf  or  fca-wolf :  it  has  a  rough  hairy  hide,  and  is  ufed 
by  us  to  cover  travelling  trunks  ;  its  head  pretty  much  re- 
fcmbles  that  of  a  dog,  with  the  cars  cropt,'  having  a  fmall 
aperture  for  the  car,  but  no  flaps :  its  body  in  the  middle  is 
bulky,  but  runs  out  pointed  towards  each  end,  for  die  con- 
venience of  making  better  way  through  the  water.  It  has 
two  fhort  feet  before  ftandine  downwards  perpendicularljt 
and  two  others  behind  in  a  horizontal  dirr^iop,  with  webbed 
toes,  like  thofe  of  a  goofe,  The  water  is  its  nuiural  element^ 
as  it  lives  upon  fifh ;  but  having  lopg  nails  in  its  fore-feet^ 
it  can  climb  the  rocks  and  is  often  upon  land.  Its  cry  is  likq 
a  wild  fwinc,  and  the  young  ones  mew  like  a  cat.  It  has 
{harp  teeth  and  large  fiery  eyes  with  eye- brows. 

Seali  are  ofc;;n  found  on  the  ice  and  land,  balking  or  fleep- 
ing  in  the  fun,  and  though  they  have  a  lame  gait  or  walk^ 
can  pad  aloiig  fr.  f«ift,  and,  by  mc^is  of  their  hind  feet,  fpring 
forward  fo  quick,  that  a  man  cannot  eafily  come  up  wiu 
them.  They  are  taken  for  their  tat  and  skins.  Their  fat| 
which  is  near  four  inches  thick,  is  converted  into  lrain-oil| 
^nd  their  fleih  is  red,  tender  and  juicy,  refembling,  in  taftci 
tliat  of  a  wild  hog. 

There  are  five  or  fix  fpccies  of  fcals,  fome  two  yards  aii4 
^UH*  three  yards  in  length.  I  have  feen  one,  fays  Crantz, 
called  a  fea-cow,  of  tht^  feal  fpccies,  fix  yards  in  length  ana 
near  as  much  in  circumference  over  the  qreaft,  7  his  crea- 
ture weighed  four  hundred  pounds ;  and  as  its  eyes,  qn  prcffing 
the  (kin,  fprung  out  a  finger's  length,  it  is  fuppofcd  the  ani- 
mal could  tlu'GW  thcni  out  and  draw  them  in  for  ihdter  at 
pleafurc. 

Seals,  in  general,  yield  n  grccit  deal  of  blubber)  and  the 
train  that  drops  from  it  is  not  n^ore  rancid  than  ftalc  oil  of 
olives;  and  with  their  Ikins  ilitr  Greenlanders  frequently 
ni^ike  theii  waiftcoats.  They  camK>t  eafily  be  caught  by  a 
fingle  perfon,  uiikfs  when  they  arc  nig  with  young  and  of 
courfe  hclpkfs  j  but  as  they  aic  animals  of  paflagC)  retiring 
frt.m  Greenland  in  March,  to  caft  their  young,  and  return- 
ing in  Ju:i",  young  and  ail,  like  a  flock  of  iheep,  the  fcal- 
hunters  en.;  .^voui^  on  their  return,  to  furround  them  on  the 
ice,  where  tliv  y  oltcn  lie  fleeping  in  whole  herds.  The/  firft 
frip;litcn  them  by  fhouting,  which  occafions  them  to  ftretcl) 
out  their  necks  and  yell,  at  which  time  the  catchers  take  tha 
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ppportunity  to  ftun  them  by  givine  them  a  dcfperate  blpw 
on  their  nofes  \  ^fter  which  they  kiU  and  flay  them. 

To  the  Grecnlandcr^  the  fcal-fifbcry  is  tncir  bcft  harvcft. 
Seals'  ileih,  with  that  of  the  rein-deer)  i»  their  moft  delicious 
and  fubftantial  food ;  the  fat  fuppiics  their  lamps  and  fire« 
with  oil,  ftftem  their  dfy  food|  and  by  barter  furniihes  thetn 
with  all  the  neccffaries  of  life.  Of  the  fibres  of  feals'  finews 
they  make  thread ;  the  tranfparent  (kins  of  their  entrails  ferve 
them  for  windowsp  curtains  for  th^ir  tents,  (birtS)  and  thofe 
bladders  they  fix  to  their  harpoons ;  and  of  the  maw,  they 
make  train-bottles,  Whei>  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  iron,  they 
make  inftruments  and  tools  of  their  bones;  their  blood,  with 
other  ingredients,  they  convert  into  fpups,  and  make  their 
(Clothes,  bedding  and  boats  of  their  skins,  Catching  fenlS| 
therefore,  Is  the  great  end  of  Greenland  education  5  to  which 
the  children  are  trained  from  their  infancy,  by  wh)ch  they 
maintain  liv-infelves,  become  agreeable  to  eaqh  other  and  ufe^ 
ful  members  ol  fociety. 

They  have  two  kinds  of  boats  for  this  purpof^,  a  large 
pne,  and  a  fmall  one.     The  large  one,  they  cajl  llmiack^  or 
the  woman's  boat,  and  the  fmalT  one,  Kaiai.   The  woman's 
boat  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  yards  in  length,  four  or  five 
feet  wide  and  three  deep ;  thr  other  about  fix  yards  long, 
cightLCii  inches  broad,  and  barely  twelve  inches  deep  5  they 
^re  flat-bottomed,  widcft  in  the  middle,  go  off  (harp  at  each 
end,  and  are  covered  with  fir4l-8kin.     The  large  poats  arc 
open  at  the  top  and  are  commonly  rowed  by  four  women ; 
one  fleering  with  an  oar  behind.     In  the  fore-part  is  a  mafl 
with  a  fail  made  of  feal-gut  skin,  fix  fjet  hieh  and  nine  feet 
wide.     The  wealthy  (Jrecnlanders  make  this  fail  of  white 
linen  with  red  ftripes ;  and  though  they  can  with  diis  fail 
make  way  only  before  the  wind,  and  cannot  keep  pace  with 
gn  European  toat  under  fail,  yet  they  can  row  thvrm  fafter 
and  often  make  voyages  along  the  coafl  from  two  to  four 
hundred  leaeucs  north  and  fouth,  with  their  tents,  houfehold 
furniture,  all  their  property,  and  often  ten  or  twenty  pcrfons 
befides.     The  men  accompany  them  in  their  Kaiaks,  and 
gflift  them  when  they  need  it,     I'hey  thus  travel  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  leagues  a  day^  and  every  night  unload,  pitch  their 
Icnts,  draw  their  boat  afbore,  and  ftay  till  the  next  morning* 

The  Kaiak  is  covered  on  the  top,  havinc;  a  round  hole  la  , 
jhc  middle,  into  which  the  Greenlandcr  flfps  with  his  feet, 
fitting  on  a  board  covered  with  a  foft  skin :  when  he  is  feat- 
(cd,  the  rim  of  the  hole  reaches  jufl  above  his  hips,  and  he 
tucks  his  great  water-coat  in,  between  the  boat  and  himfclf, 
fo  tight,  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate;  this  coat  being,  at 
li^e  JTaine  (imc,  buttonec)  clof^  about  his  face  and  bpdy,  the 
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r.ian  and  his  boat  are,  as  it  were,  one  mafs.  At  his  Hde  he 
plac.s  his  iance  aiid  harpoon,  and  behind  him  the  fcal- skill 
bladder.  His  pantlk  or  oar,  (for  he  has  but  one)  is  made  of. 
red  deal,  round  in  the  middle  and  three  fingers  broad  at  each 
end.  'Ihis  he  holds  in  the  middle  with  both  hands,  and  Arikes 
the  water  on  each  fide  very  quick,  and  as  regular  2&  if  beat- 
ing tinie.  Thus  equipped  he  goes  out  to  fifli,  and,  if  expedi- 
tion requires  it,  can  row  twenty  or  twenty-four  leagues  a  day. 
In  thcfe  kiiiciks^  they  fear  no  ftorms,  can  mount  the  boifterous 
billows  like  a  piece  of  cork,  and,  fhould  a  wave  break  over 
them,  are  unconcerned ;  for  they  accuftom  themfelves,  by 
way  of  exercife,  to  overturn  themfelves  in  the  water,  fo  as 
that  their  heads  fhall  hang  perpendicularly  down,  and  with  a 
Xwing  and  ftroke  with  their  paddle,  fet  their  boat  to  rights  again 
in  an  inftant. 

When  a  Greenlander  fpies  a  feal,  he  endeavours  to  conceal 
himfelf  behind  a  wave,  till  he  is  within  ten  or  twelve  yards  of 
it,  in  order  to  take  him  by  furprife.  Having  his  lance,  harpoon, 
and  tackle  ready,  as  loon  as  within  reach,  he  cafts  the 
harpoon ;  and,  if  he  hits  his  mark,  the  feal,  feeling  Kimfelf 
wounded,  dives  ;  dragging  the  bladder,  which  is  faftened  by  a 
ft  ring  to  the  harpoon,  under  water  with  him,  though  from  its 
fizc,  he  finds  it  difHcult  fo  to  do ;  but,  as  the  animal  muft  come 
iTp  every  qua»-tcr  of  an  hour  to  breathe,  he  foon  grows  weary 
of  Qivij)^,  is  followed  by  the  Greenlander  and  pierced  with  a 
lai\ce  as  he  rifcs.  When  killed,  the  wound  is  ftopped  to  pre* 
,  l^rve  the  blood.  This  done  the  feal-catcher  perforates  the 
skin,  blovvs  up  the  animal  like  a  bladder,  to  make  it  buoyant^ 
and  takes  it  in  tow. 

In  this  exercife,  he  is  expofed  to  great  danger,  for  (hould 
the  line  which  fattens  the  bladder  to  the  harpoon,  and  which 
is  c/f  fonie  length,  entangle  itfelf  with  the  Kaiak,  the  boat  muft 
be  clrnwn  down  under  water;  nay,  (hould  he  efcape  this  dan- 
ger, if  he  approaches  too  near  the  dying  fealy  it  will  bite  him 
iTiOi  tally.  A  female  feal  that  has  young,  will  often  fly  at  its 
cnen.y  with  fiiry,  or  bite  a  hole  in  the  boat  and  fmk  it* 

It  is  the  ftupid  fpecies  of  feal  which  the  Greenlander  can 
tlius  take  without  affiftance.  Other  feals  are  caught  by  com- 
panies cf  tifhermen.  At  certain  feafons  they  retire  into  creeks 
'AvA  inl^-t?.  There  the  G  rcenlaijders  cut  on  their  retreat,  and 
f!ij!.ht-n  them  underwater  by  fhouting,  clapping  and  throw- 
in  ir  Hones.  W  hen  they  come  up  to  draw  breath,  they  aflail 
them  ajuin  in  the  fame  manner,  till  they  tire  them  out,  that 
they  c:in  aive  nc^longcr.  They  are  then  furrounded  and  kill- 
eel.  This  mode  of  catching  them  is  called  kajfigtak  or  clap- 
per-hunt *,  it  is  not  bad  fport,  and  the  Greenlanders  are  very 
adiivc  and  expert  at  it.     if  a  feal  has  good  broad  water,  three 
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%r  four  leagues  each  way,  it  can  keep  the  hunters  in  play  for 
two  hours,  diving  and  rifing  again  at  the  diftance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Should  it  in  its  fright  take  to  the  land,  it 
is  there  attacked  by  women  and  children. 

They  are  often  caught  alfo  on  the  ice,  manv  being  killed, 
whilft  fleeping  and  fnoring  in  the  fun;  and,  in  the  fprinz  time, 
where  the  current  makjs  a  great  hole  in  the  ice,  the  Green- 
landers  will  often  ftation  themfelves  round  it,  and,  when  the 
feals  come  in  droves  to  the  edge  of  this  hole  to  breathe,  kiljl 
them  with  their  narpoons. 


C  H  A  Pr     XXIL 

&/  the  Natives  of  Greenland — Their  ConduSf  in  domejlic 
Life — Their  Civil  Chara£Ier — Their  Language^  Oujloms^ 
Manners^  and  Religion, 

THE  Greenlanders  are  Ipw  of  ftature,  not  exceeding  five 
feet  in  height,  but  thev  are  well  fliaped  and  proportion- 
ate in  their  limbs.     Their  faces  are  generally  broad  and  flat, 
with  high  cheek-bones  like  the  Scots,  but  their  cheeks  are 
round  and  plump.     It  is  a  common  obfervation,  fays  Ellis,  in 
his  defcription  of  the  Eskimaux  Indians,  that  men  as  well  as 
beafts,  and  the  products  of  the  ground,  with  fome  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  fmaller  and  fmaller  as  they  are  more  under  the 
pole.    Though  there  are  large  trees,  he  adds,  growing  at  the 
bottom  of  Hudfon^s  bay,  there  are  nothing  but  fhrubs  in  the 
fixty-firft  degree ;  and  alfo  that  the  people  keep  diminiftiing  in 
ftature,  according  to  the  higher  latitude  they  live  in,  till  the 
fixty-feventh  degree,  where  there  are  no  inhabitants  at.  alL 

The  eyes  of  the  Greenlanders  are  little  and  black,  but 
without  any  animation,  and  their  nofcs  pro^£t  but  little  from 
their  feces.  Their  bodies  are  all  over  of  a  dark  grey,  but 
their  faces  are  of  an  olive  colour.  As  their  children  are  born 
white,  this  grey  tinge  may  proceed  in  part  from  their  dirtinefs, 
for  they  are  contiiuudly  handliiig  train-oil  and  greafj,  fitting  in 
the  fmoke,  and  fcldom  wafh  tliemielvcs ;  their  food  alfo  may 
contribute  to  the  (Ivme  end ;  for  their  blood  is  fo  affected  by 
it,  that  their  fvveat  fmells  like  train,  and  their  hands  feel 
clammy  like  bacon.     But  there  are  a  few  whofe  faces  are 

^°t  fo  round,  and  whofj  complexions  are  fairer,  and  might 
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eafily  pafs  undillinguiihcd  among  the  natives  of  Switzer- 
liLnd. 

The  hair  on  tbeir  heads  is  unjvcrfally  ftrong  and  long, 
and  of  a  coal  black  colour,  but  the  men  have  ieldom  any 
beard,  as  they  take  great  pains  to  pluck  it  out.  Their  hands 
and  feet  are  Onall  and  foft,  but  their  head  and  limbs  are  large, 
''I  hey  have  high  breafts  and  broad  {boulders,  efpecially  me 
women,  who  accuftom  themfclvcs  to  carry  heavy  burdens, 
and  being  ht  and  corpulent,  can  endure  thQ  cold  with  bare 
heads  and  necks,  and  very  thin  clothing :  nay,  they  com^ 
monly  fit  naked  within  doors,  except  their  breeches,  and  at 
this  time,  their  bodies  emit  fuch  a  fteam  as  to  be  intolerable 
to  an  European  fitting  near  them.  They  are  very  light  and 
aflive,  and  do  not  want  for  ftrength,  and  can  endure  great 
fctigucs.  A  Green) an.ier,  who  has  ate  nothing  but  graS  for 
three  days,  will  mrnage  his  little  canoe  in  the  moft  boifterous 
ta  ;  and,  a  woman  will  carry  a  rein- deer,  whole,  for  the  dif- 
tance  of  four  leagues,  or  a  piece  of  timber,  or  ftone,  double 
tlie  weight  v/hich  anv  En^lilhman  can  lift.  4 

With  refpecl  to  their  temper,  they  are  of  a  phleematic  na^ 
fure,  not  yf^ry  lively,  but  good-humoured,  fociaDle  and  far 
from  covetous :  they  are  fo  little  concerned  for  the  fiiture,  as 
to  hoard  up  nothing ;  of  courfe  are  very  liberal  in  giving. 
They  are  not  apparently  pofl'efled  of  any  high  fpirit,  but  have 
^  good  ihare  of  what  we  call  ruftic  pride,  and  confider  Euro* 
peans  as  hv  beneath  them ;  efteeming  themfelves  the  only 
civilized  and  well-bred  people.  When  they  fee  a  quiet  srid 
modeft  ftranger,  they  fay,  ♦'  he  is  almoft  as  well-bred  as  we  }*• 
they  are  not  quarrclfome  but  patient,  and  draw  back  where 
any  one  encroaches  on  them ;  but,  if  piifhcd  to  extremes, 
become  defpcrate  in  the  greateft  degree. 

Though  they  are  always  bufy  about  ibmething,  they  are 
very  fickle  and  have  no  perfeverance ;  fo  that  if  diey  b^in  % 
thing  and  meet  with  a  difficulty  they  throw  it  away.  In 
fummer-time  they  fleep  five  or  fix  hours ;  in  winter  eight, 
and  if  they  have  worked  hard  and  had  a  reftlefs  night,  will 
fleep  the  whole  enfuing  day.  In  the  morning,  tney  will 
walk  to  fome  eminence,  take  a  profpe«Sl  of  the  weather  and 
the  ocean,  and,  if  it  appears  unfavourable,  will  feem  thought* 
ful  and  dejcdtcd,  as  at  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  the  cay  % 
but  when  no  difficulties  rife  before  them,  or  when  they  return 
home  from  a  fuccefsful  fifhery,  they  are  cheerful  and  con^ 
vei  fable. 

7'hcy  arc  fo  expert  in  concealing  and  fuppreffing  their 
paffirjns,  that  we  might  take  the m  for  Stoics  j  and  they  ^SfcGk 
:f«  be  very  refjgntd  under  any  calamity  j  but  it  is  all  affeda-v 
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tioiti  for  no  people  are  more  irritable  to  anger^  and  more  re- 
vengeful when  an  opportunity  offers. 

Their  clothes  arc  made  of  the  flun  of  the  rcin-dcer^  feals 

and  birds.     Their  outer^earment  rcfembles  a  waggoner^s 

frock,  only  not  fo  long  and loofe,  and  they  put  it  on  the  fame 

way,  drawing  it  over  their  heads  like  a  (hirt;  at  the  top  of  it 

is  a  hood,  which  they  can  pull  up  occafionally  over  their 

heads,  like  the  hood  ot  a  capuchin.     Their  under-garment  if 

a  kind  of  {hirt,  made  of  the  (kins  of  birds,  with  the  feathecg 

inwards.     At  prefent,  moft  Greenlanders  of  any  propertvt 

make  their  upper-garment  of  cloth  or  cotton,  yet  cut  in  their 

own  fafhion.    Thtir  breeches  are  of  feals'^fkin,  and  are  very 

ihort  above  and  below;  their  ftockings  are  made  of  the  sk'\it 

of  a  feal*s  foetus,  taken  out  of  the  body  of  the  dam  ;  and  their 

ihoes,  of  fmooth  black  drefled  feal-leathcr,  tied  with  a  thong 

on  the  tnftep«     The  foles  of  their  (hoes  (land  out  bending 

upwards,  both  before  and  behind,  two  inches  broad,  but  they 

have  no  heels.     The  rich  natives  now  wear  woollen  ftock-* 

ing«,  breeches  and  caps,  and  when  they  make  a  voyage,  cover 

themfelves  with  a  black  fmooth  feals-hide,  by  way  of  great 

Coat. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  is  much  the  fame.  Their  jackets 
Only  have  higher  (boulders,  and  a  higher  hood  *,  and  are  not 
cut  round,  even  at  the  bottom,  like  the  men's,  but,  from  the 
thigh,  droD  in  a  point  before  and  behind,  below  the  knee,  an  i 
are  bordered  with  red  cloth.  The  women  aifo  wear 
breeches,  with  (liort  drawers  under  them.  They  wear  a  kin4 
of  hijgh  (hoes  or  boots,  of  white  or  red  leather,  the  feam  of 
Ivhicn  is  before  and  ornamented.  Mothers  and  nurfes  wear 
an  upper  garment  wide  in  the  back,  with  a  pocket  in  the 
(boulders.  Targe  enough  to  hold  a  child,  which  is  left  quite. 
naked  to  tumble  about,  and  is  no  othcrwife  taken  care  of. 
They  are  very  neat  and  careful  of  their  bcft  clothes,  but  their 
every  day  drefs  drips  with  creafe,  and  their  heads  fwarm  with 
vermin  natural  to  them,  which  like  beggars,  diey  arc  expert 
at  catching,  and  kill  between  their  teeth. 

The  men  wear  their  hair  cut  (hort  in  the  poll,  and  fquarcd 
off  on  their  foreheads  j  but,  as  it  is  a  reproach  to  a  woman  to 
cut  her  hair,  (except  in  cafes  of  deep  mourning,  or  when 
they  refolve  never  to  marry),  they  tie  it  up  on  the  top  of 
their  heads,  fo  as  to  ornament  their  crowns,  binding  it  with 
^lafs  beads  or  fome  gay  bandage.  The  fame  kind  of  orna- 
ments they  wear  round  their  arnis  and  necks,  and  in  their 
earJt,  and  round  the  borders  of  their  clothes  and  ihoes ;  but, 
fuch  as  aim  at  bein<^  beautiful,  and  want  to  be  admired,  draw  a 
thread,  blacked  witla  foot  under  the  skin  of  their  chins,  cheeks, 
haJids  and  feet.     Tliis  IcavjL^s  a  black  mark  behind,  which 

in 
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in  the  fac<?  rcfcmbles  a  beard.  The  mother  perfbrms  thh 
painful  operation  on  her  girls  in  their  in&ncVi  left  thcj 
fhould  never  get  hufbands.  The  Indians,  in  North-Ame- 
rica, and  feveral  tribes  of  the  Tartars,  do  the  fame;  but,  the 
Grcenlandcrs,  now  converted  to  Chriftianity,have  dropt  thi§ 
prudlicc,  as  a  foolifh  vanity,  and  a  temptation  to  An. 

In  winter  they  live  in  houfes,  and  in  tents  in  fummer. 
Their  houfes,  or  cottages,  are  generally  built  on  fome  emi- 
nence near  the  fca,  in  order  that  the  fnow  may  run  from 
them,     llicy  are  feldom  more  than  about  four  yards  broads 
and  from  eight  to  twenty-four  yards  in  length,  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  family,  and  juft  hi^h  enough  for  a  perfon  to 
ftand  upright  jn.     They  are   built  with  ftoncs  and  fods. 
Their  houics  have  neither  door  nor  chimney,  but  the  defici'^ 
ency  is  fupplicd  by  a  pafTage  of  five  or  fix  jrards  long  en- 
tering through  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  the  roof  of  which 
pafTagc  is  to  low,  that  they  are  obliged  to  creep  in  almoft  on 
their  hands  and  feet.     1  his  long  entrance  keeps  out  die 
winJ  and  cold,  and  lets  out  the  thick  air ;  for  as  they  bunt 
only  oil  within,  they  have  no  fmoke.   The  infide  of  the  walls 
is  hung  with  old  ten't  and  boat  skins,  and  the  roofs  covered 
with  thj  f;ime.     From  the  middle  of  the  houfe  to  the  back 
w:ill,  there  is  a  raifed  floor  or  broad  bench,  like  a  tabor's 
ilinp-bo:ird,  mnde  witli  wood  and  covered  with  skins;  and 
this  fl(X)r  is  divided  by  skins,  flretched  from  the  pofls  that 
fupport  the  roof,  into  apartments,  like  horfe-ftalls,  in  each  rf 
which  a  f;inil!y  lives,  f;)  thp.t  houfes  contain  from  three  to  ten 
families,  fome  more  and  fome  lefs.     On  thefe  floors  they  fit 
in  the  dny-timc,  the  men  with  their  legs  hanging  down,  die 
women  behind,  crc)fs-lcc:?;cd  like  a  taylor,  and  m  the  nieht 
they  flccp  on  them.     Alon;;  the  front-wall,  oppofite  to  mis 
floor,  arc  Rvcral  ftpiare  windows,  made  of  feals'  guts  and 
holibut's  nmws,  and  icwcd  fo  neat  and  tight  as  to  keep  out  the 
weather,  :ind  yet  ?dmit  the  light.     A  bench  runs  along  die 
whole  length  of  the  houle  under  the  windows,  where  ftiang- 
crs  fit  or  flocp. 

By  every  pofi:  is  a  fire-pl:icc.  A  block  of  wood  is  laid 
upon  the  ground,  ciul  upon  thiit  a  flat-floae ;  on  the  ftone^  a 
low  three-leg eed  llool,  and  on  that  itool  a  lamp  a  foot  long) 
refcmbling  a  half-nioon,  hewn  out  of  marble;  it  fhuids  in  an 
oval  wooden  bowl,  placed  under  the  lamp  to  receive  die 
wafte  oil.  In  this  Inmp,  filled  with  fea-oil,  they  lay  fome 
mofs,  rubbed  fine,  which  burns  fo  bright,  and  gives  fuch  a 
heat  as  not  only  lights  the  apartment  but  warms  it.  OveP 
this  lamp  hangs  a  marble  kettle  by  four  firings  faflened  to 
die  rpQJ^  in  which  ihey  boil  their  meat,  and  over  this  is 
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filnrcd  a  wooden  rack,  on  which  they  lay  their  wet  clothcf 
and  boots  to  dry. 

Now,  as  there  arc  many  fuch  fire  places  in  one  houfe,  and 
as  they  burn  night  and  day,  there  is  an  equal  and  laftinff 
heat.  But  thougn  thefe  lamps  yield  no  fmoke,  their  rancid 
frncU,  and  the  (team  arifinc;  from  boiling  fo  much  flefli  and 
fifli,  often  half-rotten,  as  alfo  their  urinals  within  the  houfe, 
with  skins  foaking  in  them  for  drefling,  are  almoli  intolerable 
to  a  perfon  unaccuftomed  to  fuch  things.  But  in  other  re- 
fpedb,  we  cannot  but  admire  their  well  contrived  houfe-keep- 
ing,  comprized  within  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  their  content  in 
this  ftate  of  poverty,  in  which  they  conceive  themfclves 
richer  than  us,  and,  their  order  and  quiet  in  fuch  a  narrow 
and  croud^  fpot.  Without  thefe  manfions  they  have  little 
ftore-houfcs,  where  they  lay  up  their  provifion)  and  clofe  by, 
are  their  boats,  drawn  on  the  land  and  laid  upon  pofts,  wttli 
their  bottoms  upwards,  to  prefervc  them. 

In  drefling  their  meat,  they  are  as  dirty  as  in  cVery  thing 
dfe,  feldom  walhing  their  kettlos,  but  leaving  them  to  the 
dogs  to  clean.  Their  bc^iled  meat  and  broth  they  eat  with 
bone  fpoons,  from  a  wooden  di(h,  but  their  undrefled  meat 
lies  on  the  bare  ground.  They  cat  with  their  fingers,  and 
tear  with  their  teeth,  and  when  their  repaft  is  over,  fcrape 
their  <ihops  with  a  knifo,  lick  the  blade,  and  put  it  in  their 
pockets.  So,  when  they  are  covered  with  fweat,  they  make 
their  knife  perfoMh  the  fame  office,  and  fcrape  it  from  their 
faces  down  into  their  mouths.  When  they  wi(h  to  treat  ati» 
European  genteelly,  they  firft  lick  the  meat  he  is  to  eat,  clean 
from  die  blood  and  fcuiu  what  it  had  contraAed  in  the  ket- 
tle, with  their  tongue ;  and,  (hould  this  not  be  well  received, 
it  would  be  looked  upon  rude  and  unmannerly. 

They  cat  when  they  are  hungry,  but  the  evening  meal  is 
the  chief  repaft  5  when  they  frequently  invite  their  neigh- 
bours, or  fend  them  a  part  of  it.  The  men  cat  firft  by  them- 
felvcs  i  and  their  grcateft  joy  is,  to  fee  their  children  ftufF 
themfelvcs  fo  full,  as  to  roll  about  the  ground,  to  make  room 
for  more.  They  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  but  when 
they  have  plenty,  will  duncc  and  cat  to  exccfs,  in  hopos,  that 
the  fea  will  aflFord  them  a  frefli  fupply  the  next  day.  But,  the 
misfortune  is,  when  March  comes  and  the  fcals  retire  till 
May,  if  bad  weather  enfues,  they  muft  and  do  ihugglc  with 
hunger  for  many  days  together ;  nay,  fo  little  do  tlioy  pro- 
vide for  a  future  contingency,  that  they  arc  often  reduced  to 
the  riecclfity  of  eating  mufcles,  fea-wecd,  old  tent-skins,  and 
ihoe-folcs,  U'  they  have  but  oil  enough  to  boil  them;  ajid 
after  ail,  many  a  one  periihes  with  hunger. 

Should  their  fire  go  out,  ihcy  re-klliJle  it,  by  turninu;  a 
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ftick  with  a  ftring,  Ytvy  quick  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of 
xvood. 

With  regard  to  their  dome  file  charaSIer^  as  wc  neither  fee' 
nor  hear  of  an)'  unbei'.^ininjT  conduS  in  the  GreenlanJers^ 
it  would  apfKar  that  tfk  y  lead  a  good  orderly  life.  Single 
v/omcn  are  very  rcfcrvcd^  llldom  arc  fcen  in  private  convem- 
tion  with  the  men,  and  a  young  woman  would  think  herfelf 
affronted,  if  a  young  fellow  in  company  was  to  cffer  her  a 
pinch  of  fnufF. 

A  young  man  never  thinks  of  marrying  till  he  is  turned  of' 
twenty ;  but,  when  he  has  determined  in  his  mind,  he  chufes 
one  abc\ut  his  own  age,  and  acquaints  his  friends  with  the 
choice  he  has  made.  Marriage  portions  are  out  of  the  quef- 
tion*  A  man  fcldom  gets  any  thing  with  his  wife  but  her 
clothes,  her  knife,  her  lamp,  or  a  ftone  boiLi*;  his  great  ob-- 
JciSt  is  her  skill  in  houfewifery,  and  jfhe  confiders  litue  elfe  in 
.him,  than  whether  he  is  a  good  feal-fifher. 

As  a  fon  hits  his  will  in  every  thing,  his  parents  immedi- 
ately coiifwjit,  and  two  old  women  are  difpatched  to  the  pa- 
rcnt<i  of  the  bride,  as  negociators.     The  damfel,  on  beino-  ac- 
quainted with  it,  afFt'cls  an  unwillingncfs,  will  hear  nothing 
of  the  matter,  runs  away  and  tears  her  hair.    Sometimes,  in- 
deed, this  diffatisfadlion  at  the  news  is  real.     Women  have 
often  fainted  at  the  propofal,  and  have  eloped  and  cut  off  their 
hair,  which  laft  is  an  u.cl  of  great  confequence,  for  when  a 
woman  has  once  loft  her  hair,  fhe  is  never  f<0ight  in  marriage 
afcerwiinls.     71iis  avcrfion  to  matrimony  is  fuppofed  to  anfe 
from  the  many  repudiated  wives  in  Gi'^^nland.     Howeveri 
if  the  bride's  parents  do  not  difapprove,  th^  women  fearch 
fjr  the  diiu^hter,  and,  having  found  her,  drag  her  to  the  houfe 
of  her  fuitjr,  wht're  fhe  fits  many  days  deje£led,  with  dif- 
hevelleJ  hair  and  without  eatin^;  any  thing ;  and  if  no  pcr- 
fuafions  av,.il,  (he  is  compelled  to  change  her  ftate  by  forces 
If  ihc  runs  awav,  (he  is  brought  Va- !:  and  immediately  obliged 
to  perform  the  contract.     Iidc  .J,  Ibme  parents  take  care  to 
fettle  their  children,  and  for  this  purpofe  betroth  them  in  their 
child-hood;    in  this  cjfe,  they  come  together  when  they 
pleafc,  without  any  farther  ceremony. 

Mothers  love  their  children  cxceffively,  and  carry  them- 
v/ith  them  wherever  they  go,  in  the  pocket  of  their  outer- 
garment,  which  is  made  for  that  purpofe  on  their  back,  be- 
tween their  (houldcrs.  They  fuckle  them  till  they  arc  four 
or  tive  years  old,  for  want  of  proper  food  for  chtUren.  O^ 
courfc,  when  children  are  oblii^ed  to  refign  the  brciift  to 
others,  they  will  often  die,  and  Ihould  the  rrkother  die  before 
tho  chii«l  can  fubfill  on  grofs  food,  the  poor  infant  will  not 
l-vng  furvivc  her. 

Childreir 
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Children  are  here  brought  up  without  any 'difclpUne^  or 
any  chaftifement :  they  feem  not  indeed  to  need  feverity,  as 
they  run  about  quiet  as  lambs,  and  arc  guilty  of  few  ex* 
travagancies ;  beudes,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  a  Greenlandcr> 
that  if  he  cannot  be  brought  to  do  a  thing  by  gentle  ufuaee, 
no  compulAon  will  efFea  it,  he  woUld  fooner  die  than  he 
compelled.  The  older  children  grow,  and  the  more  their 
underftanding  opens,  the  more  governable  they  are ;  parents 
treat  them  on  the  footing  of  friends,  and  if  they  are  dcfired  to 
do  any  thing  they  diflike,  they  immediately,  without  any  apo-. 
logy  refufe,  and  parents  put  up  with  this  refulal,  t'dt  the  child 
fees  its  error.  But  inftances  of  ingratitude,  in  groWn-up 
children,  to  their  aged  parents,  is  fcarce  ever  to  be  met  with. 

As  foon  as  a  boy  can  uiz  his  hands  and  his  feet,  his  father 
puts  a  bow  and  arrow  into  his  hand,  and  tcach«^  him  to 
{hoot  at  a  tarcct ;  when  he  is  ten  years  old  he  is  equipped 
wth  a  boat,  and  lea^iis  in  compiny  with  other  boys  to  row 
it,  overfet  and  rife  with  it,  and  alfo  to  fowl  and  to  nfll.  Five 
or  fix  years  afterwards,  he  goes  out  a  f<;al-fifhing,  and  the 
firft  feal  he  takes  is  drefled  as  a  fcaft  to  the  family  r.nd  neigh- 
bours, when  he  relates  his  prowcfs  with  a  degree  of  triumphy 
and  the  method  he  mad^*  ufe  of  to  catch  it.  The  guefts  ia 
their  turn  commend  him,  extol  the  flavor  of  Ac  meat,  and 
from  tills  time,  the  women  think  of  finding  him  a  wife.  But 
he  who  cannot  catch  a  feal  is  defpifed,  and  obliged  not  only 
to  live  on  women's  diet,  fuch  as  mufdes,  periwinkles,  dried 
herrings,  5cc.  but  to  perform  the  fervile  offices  of  a  woman 
about  houfe.  At  twenty,  he  makes  his  own  boat,  and  a  few 
years  after,  he  marries ;  but  dwells  with  his  parents  whilft 
they  live,  his  mother  retaining  the  nunagement  of  the  houfe. 

Girls  are  but  little  employed  till  they  are  fourteen  years  of 
age,  when  they  begin  to  lew,  cook,  drds  leather,  and,  as  they 
advance  in  ftrength,  row  the  women's  boat  and  build  houfes* . 
As  it  is  the  man's  bufinefs  to  hunt,  fifli  and  procure  provi- 
fions,  fo  is  it  the  woman's  to  butcher  and  to  drefs  it,  for 
which  they  ufe  no  other  knife  than  fuch  as  cheefemongers 
ufe  to  cut  their  cheefes.  It  is  the  province  of  the  wopen 
alfo,  to  curry  and  prepare  the  leather,  and  perform  the  office 
of  flioe-makers  and  taylors,  carpenters  and  mafons.  From 
their  hard  labour,  and  ftill  harder  fare,  women  feldom  reach 
the  age  of  fifty ,  of  .courfe  there  are  always  more  men  than 
women. 

Their  houfe-keeping  and  manner  of  living,  feems  more 
diforderly  and  dirty  than  that  of  a  beggar,  under  a  hedge« 
To  fee  their  dirty  hands  and  face  belmeared  with  ^eafe, 
their  meat  drefTed  and  eaten  in  fo  nafty  a  manner,  una  their 
clothes  and  fleeping  places  fwarming  with  vermu^  would 
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difeuft  anv  one ;  but  fo  dreadful  is  the  climate  at  times,  tfiat 
in  tempcftuou*;  weather,  a  European  is  glad  to  creep  intct 
their  houfcs  and  tents  for  (heltcr,  and  if  he  has  nothing  of 
his  own,  to  fharc  their  commons,  and  give  God  thanks  for 
the  bleffing. 

Dirty,  however,  as  they  are  in  their  perfons,  their  peaceful 
difpcifition  is  much  to  be  admired.  Several  families  here  live 
in  one  houfl*,  with  lefs  difturbance,  often,  than  two  families 
in  one  houfj  with  us,  where  thofe  fiimilies  are  nearly  relatedr 
If  any  one  conceives  himfcif  injured,  he  only  removes  to  an- 
other houfe,  and  that  without  a  murmur.  They  are  happy 
to  afHft  each  other^  and  live  in  (bmc  meafure  in  common,  yec 
without,  one's  relying  on  the  labour  of  another.  If  a  man 
returns  home  with  provifion  in  the  evening,  he  divides  it 
with  the  families  under  the  fame  rocf  with  him ;  but  poor  as 
they  may  be,  no  one  prefiimes  to  ask  for  any  thii^,  nor  in- 
deed is  it  ncccfTary  in  a  country  where  fuch  hofpitality  is 
praftlfjd* 

Of  their  civil  charaSI^r^  in  common  life,  we  may  fey,  Aef 
are  difcreet,  cautious,  friendly,  mannerly  and  modeft;  but 
they  know  nothing  of  a  falfe  fhaiYie,  a  jealous  referve,  or  i 
laboured*  aft'cclation ;  they  fludy  only  to  conceal  their  wifhcs 
and  incUnations.     They  are  not  fo  much  ambitious  of  cut- 
ting a  figure  in  life,  as  of  avoiding  public  odium,  and  render- 
ing themfclves  ridiculous.    They  are  flrangers  to  lalutatioQS 
and  tokens  of  rcfpect,  1  lugh  at  European  compliments,  and 
at  a  man's  flanding  uncovered  in  prellsnce  of  his  fuperior^ 
and  yet,  the  young  have  a  due  relpscl  for  the  aged,  and  eack 
man  a  proper  one  fl)r  the  other.     In  company,  they  are  fin 
ciable  and  jocular,  and  very  ironical.    Irony  will  often  efieft 
what  fever ity  and  re?loning  cannot  j  but,  if  they  are  too 
much  expofed  luid  ridiculed,  they  are  as  muliih  as  a  reflive 
horfe.     Afliduous  to  pleafe,  and  cautious  not  to  difpleafi^ 
they  fludy  to  avoid  every  thiiu  that  will  create  uneafiiK&' 
Should  one  oScnd  another,  the  party  offended  neither  expoSn^ 
lates  nor  returns  any  bad  v/ords.     They  have  not  a  word  in 
their  language  that  exprcfics  abufe  or  curfmg ;  of  courfe,- 
they  are  not  very  quarrclfome  or  contentious.     They  do  not 
contradict  or  interrupt  any  one  in  his  difcourfe,  but  one  it 
fuffercd  to  hniiTi  his  fpeech  before  another  begins.     When 
thev  arc  diverted  they  will  laugh,  but  never  loud  or  boifler« 
oil  fly. 

'When  they  m.ake  a  ^•i^lt  in  their  boats,,  they  never  fail  tt> 
take  fomc  cat.ible  with  them,  as  a  prefent;  if  their  company 
is  liked,  they  are  wJcomcJ  on  the  fhore  with  iinging,  and 
all  hands  ure  ready  to  draw  the  boat  upon  land  and  unload  it. 
Lvcry  one  is  anxious  to  have  the  gueft  or  guefts  at  his 
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houfe;  but,  as  the  vifitor  is  unwilling  to  have  it  thouorht 
that  he  is  come  abroad  for  what  he  can  get,  he  waits  with 
filence  till  he  is  much  preffed  to  partake  of  their  hofpitality. 
As  foon  as  he  enters,  they  kindly  compel  him  to  take  oft  his 
upper-garment,  and  lend  him  a  dry  one.  The  men  fit 
among  the  men,  and  the  women  by  themfelveS.  The  con- 
verfation  of  the  men  runs  upon  tne  weather,  hunting  and 
fUhing,  and  that  of  the  women,  on  the  death  of  their  relations, 
which  they  clofe  with  a  general  howl,  and  then  proceed  to 
divert  their  guefts  with  little  entertaining  ftories.  All  the 
time  the  horn  goes  round  with  fnuff,  which  they  draw  up 
out  of  a  ftag's  horn  with  their  nofes.-  Meantime  the  repalt 
is  prepared. 

A  Danifh  faftor,  having  been  invited  to  a  refpeftable 
Greenlander's,  told  me,  his  dinner  confifted  of  the  following 
difhes  :  dried  feal,  boiled  ditto^  half  raw  and  rotten  ditto  \ 
dried  herrings,  boiled  willocks,  a  piece  of  half  rotten  whale's 
tail,  (which  is  reckoned  as  great  a  delicacy  as  a  haunch  of 
venifon) ;  dried  falmon,  dried  rein-deer  venifon  ;  a  defer t  of 
crowberries,  mixed  with  chyle  from  the  maw  of  a  rein-deer, 
and  a  difti  of  the  fame,  enriched  with  train  oil. 

They  can  prolong  their  table  talk  for  fcveral  hours,  which 
chiefly  confifts  of  the  procefs  of  the  men  in  feal -catching,  to 
which  the  boys  hearken  with  the  eagereft  attention ;  if  Eu- 
ropeans are  prefent,  they  like  to  hear  accounts  of  their  coun- 
try, and  exprefs  a  defire  to  live  in  fuch  a  land ;  but,  they  no 
fooner  are  told  that  it  fometimes  thunders, and  that  there  are  no 
feals  to  be  caught,  but  their  inclination  fubfides,  and  they  are 
happy  where  they  are.  They  liften  with  pleafure  to  God  and 
divine  things,  provided  no  application  is  made  to  themfelves ; 
and  the  validity  of  their  fupcrllitious  feblcs  and  cuftoms  is 
allowed. 

Their  traffic  is  very  fimple.  Money  they  have  none,  of 
<^ourfe  they  barter  with  each  other  for  what  they  want;  and, 
^they  are  as  eager  for  new  things  as  children,  they  are  for- 
ever chopping  and  changing,  and  often  to  their  difadvantage. 
They  will  give  the  moft  ufeful  article,  in  exchange  for  a  trifle 
"totpleafes  their  fancy;  and  will  rejedft  a  ufeful  thing  in  ex- 
change for  a  bauble,  if  it  docs  not  plcafe  them.  They 
feldom  cheat  or  fteal  from  one  another,  holding  it  infamous 
«o  to  do ;  but  they  glory  in  over-reachingf  or  robbing  a  Euro- 
pean, eflecming  it  a  proof  of  fuperior  cleverncfs. 

They  keep  a  kind  of  annual  fair  among  themfelvts ;  where 
^re  is  a  meeting  of  the  people,  as  at  a  dancing  match, 
^  at  a  fun-feaft.  They  always  expofe  their  wares  to  view, 
and  fay  what  they  want  in  exchange.  And,  as  the  people  in 
*c  South  haye  no  whales,  andthofe  in  the  North  havj  no 
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wood,  the  GreenlanJers  coaft  the  country  every  fummer, 
from  two  to  four  luinorod  leagues,  with  new  boats  and 
tackling,  exchanging  them  for  wood,  horns  of  the  unicorn- 
fifli,  teeth,  whalc-bcnc,  &:c.  part  of  which  they  truck  on 
their  way  back.  In  thefe  voyages^  they  take  their  whole 
family  and  property  with  them,  and  perhaps  ftay  fome  years 
before  they  return ;  for  wherever  the  winter  overtakes  Uienii 
there  they  rarry,  erL»cl  a  houfc,  and  provide  themfelves  food 
for  the  winter  months.  The  land  and  fea  is  every  where 
their  own  ;  and  thus  they  have  friends  and  acquaintance  in 
every  place. 

'V\\t  lanruay  of  GrcniLful  contains  a  few  words  that 
may  claim  kindred  with  the  Norwegian  tongue,  and  thefe  per- 
haps are  the  relics  of  the  old  Norwegians.  It  has  no  affinity 
either  in  ctymolo<jry,  declonfion  or  figniiication,  with  any 
of  the  northern  T^utavian  or  Indian  languages,  as  far  as 
they  are  kiu»wn  to  us.  But  we  mult  except  the  language 
of  the  E.kimr.ux  in  I'orra  Labrador,  who  I'cem  to  be  one 
people  with  the  GrecnlanJers. 

With  rcg*ud  to  their  numerals,  they  verify  the  Geman 
proverb,  th'it  they  c\\i\  fcarce  count  five ;  however  they  can 
make  a  ihifc  with  difficulty  to  mount  as  high  as  twenty,  by 
counting  the  fingers  of  bc^th  hamis  and  the  toes  of  both  fcet 
But  their  proper  numeration- table  is  five,  attaufik  OD!^ 
afitek  two,  p'lKgajuak  three,  /:J]an:at  four,  telllmat  five. 

We  do  not  find  any  trail rtions  of  the  moft  memoraUe 
events  of  their  anceftors,  comprifod  in  heroic  ibngs,  though 
it  is  commonly  found  that  thdc  memorials  are  the  vehicle  of 
fuch  things  among  other  barbarians,  who  keep  no  memoiis 
with  the  pen.  All  they  can  fcy  in  praife  of  their  pro^itors 
is,  that  they  were  brave  feal -catchers,  and  that  they  kdled  the 
old  Norwegin.ns.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  are  fomudi 
the  more  acute  in  their  fatirical  fongs. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  are  pretty  wdl  verfedin 
genealogy,  and  can  often  trace  their  pedigree  as  far  back  as 
ten  of  tlu^ir  progenitor;;,  together  with  all  the  coUatenl 
branches  ;  an^  this  is  of  j^rou  I'-rvicc  to  many  a  needy  crci- 
ture  ;  fbr  !;.-»  o:ie  is  afliamcJ  of  his  poor  relations,  and  fuch 
an  CMK*  n-:cJ  but  demon ii'-.-.te  that  he  is  related  to  feme 
wvakiiv  Cjiecnlander,  'i«ioi:j,h  very  remotely,  and  he  will 
not  want  for  me  it  and  drink. 

Hero  it  iTiay  be  remarked,  that  the  Greenlanders  regatd 
in  lenuity  and  d.'Xtcrity  in  their  bufinefs,  as  the  Ible,  at  leaft 
r:^tr  Jublimeit  virruo,  and  in  fome  L^ifo  as  their  nobility;  and 
t  KT  believe  tliat  it-  is  hCiVditary  from  father  to  fon.  And 
tilt  ic  is  really  fometh  ;w  in  it ;  for  it  may  pretty  certainly  be 
lit  p.  nJed  upon,  that  c.w  Im  of  a  celebrated  fcal-catdicr  will 
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^iftinguifh  himfelf  among  the  knights  of  his  order,  even 
though  he  loft  his  father  in  his  childhood,  and  could  not  be 
traiiied  to  it  under  his  tutorage. 

Of  writings  the  Greenlanders  have  no  conception.  Nay, 
in  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  Europeans, 
they  were  fo  frighted  at  the  fpeaking-papery  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  carry  a  letter  from  one  to  another,  or  to  touch  a  book, 
becaufe  ^ey  believed  it  muft  be  by  magic  that  one  man 
can  tell  the  thoughts  of  another,  by  a  few  black  fcrayirls  on  a 
white  paper.  I'hey  alfo  ferioufly  thought,  that  when  the 
minifter  read  God's  commandments  to  them,  he  furely 
muft  have  heard  a  voice  firtt  out  of  the  book. 

They  divide  the  day  according  to  the  ebb  and  flood,  though 
they  muft  tvtry  day  vary  their  reckoning  according  to  the 
change  of  the  moon.  The  night  is  divided  according  to  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  certain  ftars. 

They  think  the  globe  of  the  earth  ftands  upon  pofts,  which 
are  fo  rotten  w'th  age  that  they  often  crack ;  and  that  they 
would  have  funk  long  ago,  if  they  had  not  been  continually  kept 
in  repair  by  the  angekoksy  who  fometimes  bring  back  a  piece 
of  rotten  wood  as  a  proof  of  their  important  fervice.  Their 
aftronomy  make? the  firmament  to  reft  on  a  lofty  pointed  hill 
in  the  north,  and  it  performs  its  revolutions  on  that  centre. 

During  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  the  women  pinch  the  dogs  by 
the  ears ;  if  they  cry,  it  is  a  fure  fign  that  the  end  of  the  world 
is  not  yet  come ;  for  as  the  dogs  exifted  before  men,  there- 
fore, according  to  Greenland  logic,  they  muft  have  a  quicker 
fenfation  of  future  things.  But  fhould  they  not  cry  (which 
however  the  poor  dogs  always  do)  then  the  diflblution  of  all 
things  is  at  hand. 

When  it  thunders,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  two  women 
are  ftretching  and  flapping  a  dried  feal's-fkin,  and  that  the 
diunder  comes  from  that  rattle.  They  have  unravelled  the 
rnyftery  of  the  j4urora-Borealis\  for  we  are  told,  it  is  the  fouls 
of  the  dead  frlfking  at  a  dance  or  at  a  foot-ball.  So  alfo  the 
rains  are  the  over-flowings  of  the  celeftial  refcrvoirs.  But 
Aiould  the  banks  break,  the  fky  would  fall  down. 

With  regard  to  religion^  before  the  miflionaries  came  into 
the  cpuntry,  the  Greenlanders  w^ere  reported  to  be  fuch  erofs 
idolaters  as  to  worftiip  the  fun,  arid  facrifice  to  the  dfevil, 
that  he  might  forward,  or  at  leaft  not  hinder  their  hunting 
and  fifhing.  7'his  the  feamen  did  not  learn  from  any  dif- 
courfe  of  the  GreenlanderSj  for  they  underftood  nothing  of 
what  they  faid  5  but  they  drew  the  conclufion  from  certain 
circumftances.  They  faw,  that  as  foon  as  the  Greenlanders 
arofe  in  the  mornine,  they  went  out  and  ftood  with  their 
[aces  towards  die  rinng  or  the  fun,  in  deep  meditation,  in 
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orilcr  to  ilifLOvcr  by  the  look  of  the  hcmifoherct  or  by  the 
motion  of  thL*  clouds,  whether  thev  haJ  g-ood  or  bad  weather 
to  exj)cct,  or  even  a  llorm  the  following  Aiy.  They  do  fo 
\\\\\  ivcry  morning.  The  failors  not  knowing  the  tiiic  rca- 
fon^  hclicvL.l  they  worfliippcd  the  hm.  Again,  others  faw 
on  1):  11 1' tor  fake  n  places  many  quadrangular  fpots  laid  over 
with  ilonc,  and  upon  one  elevated  Hone  found  fome  cinders, 
and  near  it  a  heap  of  bare  bones.  The  conclufion  was  di- 
ri:«.tlv  made,  tliat  the  Grccnlandcrs  mud  havo  facrihced 
h^rj ;  and  to  whom  fiiould  they  have  Lcrlficed  but  to  the 
d:  vil  ? 

I5ut  the  flamen  had  never  fecn  the  fummer-habitations  of 
the*  (jrccnKuidcrs,  which  are  tents  pitch-.-d  in  quadrangular 
piii-'s,  v»hjre  they  drcfs  their  meat  with  wix^d.  'I'hus 
111  !v  pc'opL-  err  in  tJicir  conclullons  concerning  the  religion 
ofoLiuis,  if  thev  have  only  feen  foine  circumilanccs  witiioui 
und.  I  Handing  them. 

A  mli]x(»nary  being  once  in  company  with  fume  baptized 
GreenLnulcrs,  cxprefl'ed  his  wonder,  how  they  could  for- 
merly lead  fuch  a  fenf:.*lcfs  life  void  ot"  all   retledlion.     Upna 
this,  one  oi  them  anfwered  as  f.»llow- :  '■  It  is  true  wc  were 
^^  r^Mfirant  he-.ithcns,  and  knew  ncub.in^of  a  God  or  a  Saviour  w 
^'  and  inde.-d  who  fhould  tel!  us  of  him  till  you  came?    fiuc 
^^  thou  nuid  not  imagine,  that  no  Cireenlander  thinks  aboi&^ 
*  .K'lV  thiiigs.     1  myfelf  hiivj  oLcw  thought.    A  A^yVii  wit Vi 
*^  .ill  its  t.ickle  and  impknicnN  dnes  not  grow  in|o  exiftencrc 
*'  (^f  itijir,  but  muil  be  mad^:  bv  the  liNjurand  inj^cnuit^' 


"  ni.^:i;  and  one  that  docs  n  >t  utidoiilaiid  it,  would  dircCLIj 
*^  fiw'il  it.     Now  the  mcancil  biid  h.s  fir  more  Ikill  difpU^b'- 
^^  cd  in  its  icructure  than  the  \\<i\\  k;;iak,  and  no  man  can 
"  make  a  bird.     ])Ut  there  is  a  Hill  f.ir  greiiter  art  {hewn    in 
"  the  formation  rf  a  man  than  of  ;ii;v  other  creature.     \V|jo 
"  was  it  th.;t  matL*  him  ?  .1  bcthoii-ht  me,  ho  proceeded  from 
*'  his  p;i rents,  anil  they  tVoni  theii  i-arents.     liuC  fome  mwff 
*'  havv;  been  thjtirll  parents;  w'.i. a  e  iRd  thoycome?  Ccni- 
*'  nifMi  report  informs  mc,  tluy  icrew  out  of  the  earth.     Biif 
^'  \(  [\\  why  does  it  not  itill   lupp'.-n,  that  men  grow  out  of 
*'  the  earth  ?  And  from  wh:iiv.v  did  this   fame  earth  itfcK 
**  the  fea,  Uk' fun,  the  moon,  and  flars  arifc  into  exiftencc? 
*'  Certainly  there  nuift  b^*  fo.T.c  Jking  who  made  all  Aefc 
"  things,  a    Being  riiat  alwavs  was,  and  can  never  ccale  to 
*•  be.     He  mull  be  inexpre^!My  more  might}',  knowing  and 
*^  wife,  than  the  wifcu  nnn.     IJe  inuft  be  very  good  too,  be- 
^'  caufe  every  thing  th.>t  ho  Ins  madj  is  good,  ufeful,  and  ne- 
*'  cefiary  for  us.     Ah  !  did   I  but  know  him,  how  wouM  1 
"  love  him  and  honour  him  !   L\:t  who  has  feen  him?  Who 
*•  has  cv»:r  convcrfcd  wi:h  hiin :  Ncnc  of  us  poor  men.  Yet 
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^  there  may  be  men  too,  that  know  fomething  of  him ;  Q 
**  could  I  butfpeak  with  fuch!  Therefore  (faid  he)  as  (boa 
*'  as  ever  I  heard  you  fpeak  of  this  great  Being,  1  believed 
^  it  direftly  with  all  my  heart,  becaufe  I  had  fo  long  defired 
^  to  hear  it." 

As  the  Greerilandejs  acquire  the  moft  and  beft  of  their 
fuftenance  from  the  bofom  of  the  fea,  therefore  many  or  moft 
of  them  place  their  elyfium  in  the  abyffes  of  the  ocean,  or  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  think  the  deep  cavities  of  the  rocks 
are  the  avenues  leading  to  it.  There  dwells  Torngarfuk 
and  his  mother;  there  a  joyous  fummer  is  perpetual,  and  a 
fliining  fun  is  obfcured  by  no  night ;  there  is  the  fair  limpid 
ftream,  and  an  exuberance  of  fowls,  fiflies,  rein-deer,  and 
their  beloved  feals,  and  thefe  are  all  to  be  caught  without 
toil,  nay,  they  are  even  found  in  a  great  kettle  boiling  alive. 
But  to  thefe  feats  none  muft  approach,  but  thofe  who  have 
been  dexterous  and  diligent  at  their  work,  (for  this  is  their 
grand  idea  of  virtue)  who  have  performed  great  exploits^ 
have  mattered  many  whales  and  feals,  have  undergone  great 
hardfliips,  have  been  drowned  in  the  fea,  or  died  in  child-bed. 

Others,  who  are  more  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  ce- 
leftial  bodies,  foar  beyond  the  rainbow,  to  the  loftieft  fky,  to 
feek  their  paradife  there ;  and  thev  imagine  the  flight  thither 
is  fo  eafy  and  rapid,  that  the  fouf  refts  the  very  fame  even- 
ing in  the  manfion  of  the  moon,  who  was- a  Greenlander,  and 
that  there  it  can  dance  and  play  at  ball  with  the  refl  of  the 
fouls;  for  they  interpret  the  northern  lights  to  be  the  dance 
offportive  fouls.  There  the  fouls  are  placed  in  tents  round 
a  vafl  lake,  where  fifh  and  fowl  abound.  When  this  lake 
overflows,  it  rains  upon  the  earth,  but  Ihould  once  the  dam 
break,  there  would  be  a  general  deluge. 

When  a  Greenlander  is  in  the  agonies  of  death,  they  array 
him  in  his  beft  clothes  and  boots,  and  bend  his  legs  up  to  his 
hips,  probably  that  his  grave  may  be  the  fhorter.  As  foon 
as  he  is  dead,  they  throw  out  his  things,  that  they  may  not 
make  themfelves  unclean  and  unfortunate.  All  the  people 
in  the  houfe  muft  alfo  carry  out  their  thingS/till  the  evening, 
that  the  fmell  of  the  corpHi  may  evaporate.  Then  they 
filently  bewail  him  for  a  fhort  hour,  and  after  that  prepare 
for  his  burial.  They  do  not  carry  out  the  corpfe  through 
the  entry  of  the  houfe,  but  lift  it  through  the  window,  or,  if 
he  dies  in  a  tent,  they  unfaften  one  of  the  fkins  behind,  and 
convey  it  out  that  way.  A  woman  behind  waves  a  light- 
ed chip  backward  and  forward,  and  fays :  "  there  is  nothii^^ 
**  more  to  be  had  here."  They  like  to  make  the  grave  in 
fome  remote  high  place,  and  make  it  of  ftone.  They  lay  a 
little  ittofs  upon  the  bare  ground,  (for  the  rock  adnuts  of  no 
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digging)  and  fprcad  a  (kin  upon  it.  The  corpfe  being  wrap-* 
ped  and  fewed  up  in  the  man's  bcft  feal  or  deer-tkin,  is 
brought  by  the  ncarcft  relation  on  his  back,  or  he  even  drags 
it  after  him  upon  the  ground  ;  he  lays  it  in  the  burying-place, 
covers  it  with  a  fkin,  and  alfo  with  fonic  green  foos,  and 
finally  heaps  great  broad  ftones  upon  it  to  keep  off  the  birds 
and  foxes.  Near  the  burying-fpot  they  depofit  the  Kajak 
and  darts  bf  the  departed,  and  the  tools  he  daily  ufed,  or  if  jt 
was  a  woman,  her  knife  and  fewing  implements,  that  they 
may  not  be  defiled  by  them,  or  may  not  be  urged  to  too 
great  forrow  by  the  frequent  fight  of  them. 

After  the  interment,  thofe  who  attend  the  procefBon  be- 
take themfelves  to  the  houfe  of  nniourning  j  firft  the  men  fit  a 
While  fdent  with  their  elbows  leaning  upon  their  knees,  and 
their  heads  between  their  hands;  but  the  women  lie  proftrate 
iipon  their  faces  on  the  ground,  and  foftly  weep  and  fob.  At 
length  the  father  or  fon,  or  the  ncarcft  relation,  fpeaks  a  fii- 
neraj  difcourfe  or  elegy,  in  which  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
deceafed  are  recited,  and  at  every  period,  his  lofs  Is  de- 
plored by  them  all  with  loud  crying  and  weeping. 

"  Woe  "is  me,  that  1  fee  thy  wonted  feat,  but  fi:e  it  empty! 
^  Vain  arc  thy  mother's  toils  of  love,  to  dry  thy  garments. 
**  Lo !  my  joy  is  gone  into  darkncfs,  it  is  crept  into  thcf  ca- 
."  verns  of  the  mountains.  Once,  when  the  even  came,  I 
"  went  out  and  was  glad,  I  ftretched  out  my  eager  eye,  and 
"  waited  thy  return.  Behold  thou  camcft !  Thou  cameft 
**  manfully  rowing  on,  vying  with  young  and  old.  Never 
"  didft  thoii  return  empty  from  the  fea  •,  thy  Kajak  brought 
**  its  never-failing  load  of  feals  or  fea-fowl.  Thy  mother, 
"  fhe  kindled  the  fire  and  boiled,  flic  boiled  what  thy  hand 
"  acquired.  Thy  mother,  ftie  fprcad  thy  bc»oty  before  many 
^  invited  gucfts,  and  I  took  my  portion  among  them.  Thou 
"  cfpiedft  the  fliallop's  fcarlet  ftrcamer  from  for,  and  joyfully 
«  flioutedlt,  «  Behold  Lcrs  *  comcth  !*^  Thou  flcippedft'ovcr 
"  the  ftrand  with  hafte,  and  thy  hand  took  hold  of  the  gun- 
**  nel  of  the  fhallop.  Then  were  thy  feals  produced,  and 
**  thy  mother  feparatcd  the  blubber ;  for  this  thou  receivedft 
*'  fliirts  of  linen  and  iron-barbs  for  thy  fpcars  and  arrows. 
"  But  now,  alas,  'tis  over !  When  I  think  on  thee,  mv 
*'  bowels  are  moved  within  mc.  O could  I  weep  like  others! 
*'  f  )r  then  might  I  alleviate  my  pain.  What  fhall  I  wifli 
**  for  more  on  earth  ?  Death  is  now  become  the  moft  de- 
f*  Arable  thine:.  But  then,  who  fliall  provide  for  my  wifisi 
*^  and  the  reft  of  my  tender  children !  1  will  ftill  live  a  litdc; 

•  The  Faflor. 
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**  but  however,  my  joy  fhall  confift  in  a  perpetual  abftinence 
>*  from  all  that  is  cligiDle  to  man." 

After  fuch  a  mournful  ditty,  the  women  continue  their 
.weeping  and  lamentation.  Their  howl  is  all  in  one  tone,  as  if 
an  inftrument  were  to  play  a  tremulous  fifth  downwards 
/through  all  the  femitones.  Now  and  then  they  paufe  a 
little,  and  the  proper  female  mourner  drops  in  a  few  words 
between,  but  the  men  only  fob.  At  length  the  vif^uals  the 
late  hoft  left  behind  are  laid  on  the  floor,  and  eaten  by  the 
condoling  guefts.  They  repeat  their  vifits  as  long  as  any 
thing  is  left,  and  this  may  laft  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
When  the  widow  goes  out  to  feek  proviiion,  her  weeds 
muft  be  old,  ragged,  and  greaiy ;  (he  muft  never  wafh  her^- 
felf ;  (he  mud  either  cut  on  her  hair  or  wear  it  difhevelled ;  and 
when  fhe  goes  out  of  the  houfe,  fhe  muft  always  have  a 
particular  mourning- hood  on.  Thus  they  let  you  know  their 
mournine  by  a  proper  drefs  of  forrow.  But  the  men  do  not 
diilinguim  themfelves  in  this  way,  except  that  now  and  then 
one  gives  himfclf  a  wound  as  a  token  of  his  deep  corroding 
griefT  The  dame  of  the  houfe  addrefles  all  interim  vifitors 
that  come  in,  with  thefe  words:  <^  Him  that  you  feek,  you 
"  will  find  no  more,  alas  ye  come  too  late.*^  And  then  the 
howling  begins  again.  They  proceed  with  this  lamentation 
for  half  an  hour  every  day,  for  fomc  weeks  or  longer,  nay 
fome  a  whole  year,  according  as  the  dec&ifed  was  young  or 
old,  and  according  to  bis  being  indifpeniably  peceflary.  They 
alfo  vifit  the  grave,  and  lie  down  uppn  it^  and  the  women 
^hat  ftand  round  afl^ft  in  the  obfequies. 


CHAP.      XXIII. 

LAPLAND. 

Origin  9/  the  Laplanders — Divijion  and  Government  of' the 
Country — Rein-deer'—Pine-foreJis'r'Form  of  a  Lapland 
Hut-'^Language^^Ilellgion. 

IT  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  Laplanders  are  the 
dcfcendants  of  Finlandcrs  driven  out  of  dicir  owntioun- 
try,  and  that  they  take  their  name  from  Lappesj  which  fimi- 
fies  exiles.  The  country  is  divided  into  Danifh,  Swedifl), 
and  Ruflian  Lapland ;  but,  unlefs  in  the  Swedifh  part,  which 
is  fubjc6t  to  a  viceroy,  tl)e  jliaplandcrs  can  be  faid  to  be  un- 

*      •         '  dcr 
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rfci"  no  rcpiilnr  gnvtrnmciit.  I.i  order  to  form  an  idea  of  Lap^ 

LuuUotiL'iiuilt  ini.igiiic  umal's  ot'iiinuii  aitis  irregularly  croud- 
nl  ti>;;':rhiT,  Tlicv  arc,  however,  in  fome  intcrllices,  f.:p.-. 
ritivl  by  rivi-rs  au.l  lakc!^  which  contaiti  an  incredible  number 
fii  iHaritU,  foiiic  ot'  which  ibnn  delightful  habitations}  and  are 
lifliLvcd  by  the  natives  to  be  the  tcrrcflrial  par^difc ;  even 
rofis  and  other  tlowcrs  grow  wild  oa  their  borders  in  the 
{iinirncr ;  though  this  is  but  a  lliart  glenm  of  temperature, 
tor  the  cliniatc  in  general  is  exccflively  fevere.  Dulky 
ftiro!ls,  ami  noifomc,  iinhr-althy  moriifrcs,  and  barren  plains, 
«over  iircit  p.irt  of  the  flat  cimiitry,  fo  that  nothing  can  be 
more  unconitor table  than  the  ftate  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
th::  wimly  (eai'on  they  arc  obliged  to  retire  into  caves  wdl 
their  tattle,  that  they  may  not  be  carried  away  by  the 
fiiirm. 

Ill  tlic  winter,  which  is  nlmoft  one  continual  night,  Ae 
l,ap?.iiuiLTS  do  ail  their  hufinL-fs  by  the  light  of  the  mocn, 
wiioC;  i;ivs  being  reflected  by  the  fiiow,  compenfate  for  the 
abf^iKC  of  the  fun.  They  have  neither  horfes,  goats,  cowi, 
fljerj',  nor  alies,  but  they  have  a  Ri^M  number  of  rein-deer, 
wliieb  liTVe  them  for  different  iiies.  They  eat  their  flefll, 
and  pnHrvc  it  by  hangiiTj  it  wp  to  dry;  they  ufe  the  fiuewi 
^T  fi'vvin^i  the  jibiits  of  their  Iw.us  together;  the  milk  not 
onlv  tiroes  theai  for  fiioil,  but  they  make  good  chcefe  of  it; 
tl:u!;- !ldns  fcrve  them  fvir  [Raiments,  cfpecially  thofe of  dw 
y.".i:!:^er  fort,  whofe  iiair  is  very  long;  the  (kins  of  theold 
r-in-dccr  ferve  to  make  their  i^)ckings,  or  rather  boots. 
'I'he*'  cmpliiv  their  rciii-deer  to  draw  their  (ledges,  and  they 
will  iravd  ill  b.-;;t-'n  ir.icks  ilveiuy-live  miles  a-Jay  *.  When 
rlK'  aniin;il  is  tired,  liis  mailer  loofes  him  from  the  fledgCi 
Allien  he  feeds  on  the  white  mofs,  which  lies  under  the  fiww- 
'I'iii'i  aniiii,!',  th.'  iimiH  i:loi"i]|  perhiip*;  of  any  in  the  creation, 
t!(eitili!o  th--  iti^,  only  it  fij:ne\vhac  droops  the  head,  and 
th.'  l:orns  project  lorwatd.  'I'hc  Lapland  hares  vov 
vvlii:.-  in  i;i.-  wimiT  ;  :'.:iil  the  country  produces  a  Urge  mA 
<;it»  wiiieh  .icteiids  ilv  natives  in  himting. 
'  Tiie  fbi"^- of  the  I.;iplmders  iff  un.lcr  the  middle  fi/f, 
ihcL-c  Iv.iv  .V  who  arc  nV  .  five  f=et  hijih;  the)'  havca 
wi.i.-  IV  :i  flat  face,  ,:  ^'  •■  -qiI  chiti,  a  large  head,  rtd 

pu-oi.  .d  cheei.>  toward.      They  sre  very 

!.!'<■:  Uneith  ^tad.  nor' go  a  hiiiiil^gt 
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^  not  invent  a  more  agreeable  difpofition.  Befides,  the  pine 
*<  forefts  are  more  ufcful  to  the  Laplanders,  and  the  inhabitants 
^  of  the  weftern  Bothnia,  than  the  faircft  orchards  are  to  more 
*'  fertile  provinces .  From  the  bark  of  thofe  trees  they  make 
*'  bread,  and  this  nourifliment,  bad  as  at  lirfl:  }t  may  fccm  to 
"  be,  maintains  their  bodies  in  full  vigour  *."  Their  huts  are 
built  with  poles,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  which  they 
fix  in  the  ground  in  a  circular  form,  about  twelve  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  they  meet  on  the  top,  and  arc  covered  with  pieces  of 
old  cloth,  and  the  fkins  of  rein-deer.  As  they  make  their 
fires  in  the  middle  of  their  huts,  they  arc  always  open  at  top, 
to  let  out  the  fmoak. 

The  language  of  the  Laplanders  is  of  Fimiilh  origin,  and 
comprehends  many  diiflefts.  It  is  not  fo  barbarous  as  many 
imagine;  and  (bme  people  have  written  in  it.  It  is  fofter 
than  that  of  Finland,  and  more  regular  than  the  Swedifh, 
and  expreffes  things  with  great  precifion.  For  example,  it 
has  fix  or  feven  terms  to  fignify  the  different  kinds  of  roads, 
as  many  for  the  mountains,  and  about  four  and  twenty  to 
diftinguifh  the  rein-deer,  according  to  their  fcx,  age,  and 
properties.  The  moods  of  the  verbs  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  language ;  and  they  have  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  differept  cafes  for  their  fubftantive  nouns. 

Befides  their  knowledge  in  the  arts  of  lif^,  the  Laplanders 
have  long  fince  been  faid  to  have  a  genius  for  poetry :  and  every 
one  has  read  the  Orra  Moor^  and  the  Rein-dccr  fonnr  in  the 
Speftator.  The  author  ^  fays  exprefsly  that  they  arc 
tranflations  of  two  fongs,  prefcrved  by  Scheffer  in  his  hiftory 
of  this  country;  but  critics  fince  have  given  to  himfelf  the 
credit  of  them,  and  it  has  been  afll-rted  boldly,  that  Scheffer 
only  mentions  the  two  fongs  without  inferting  them.  In 
the  original  addition  of  Scheffer,  however,  we  find  the  two 
fongs  m  the  Lapland  language,  and  that  author's  liferal 
tranflation. 

The  Laplanders  believe  that  the  world  had  a  beginnings 
but  their  tradition  adds,  that  God,  before  he  produced  the 
earth,  confulted  with  PerkeLi  which  in  their  language  figni- 
fies  die  evil-fpirit,  in  order  to  determine  how  every  thing 
WM  to  be  ordained;  thjit  God  propofed  the  trees  fliould  be 
,  lOf  marrow,  the  lakes  filled  with  milk,  inftcad  of  water,  and 
all  herbs,  Howers,  and  plants*  fliould  bear  fine  fruit. 
\  however,  oppofed  this  fcheme,  fo  that  God  |Ud  not 
Aings  fo  good  as  he  intended  they  fhould  be.  ^hey 
e  knowledge  of  the  general  deluge  ;  and  the  tradi- 
that  all  the  earth  was  inhabited  before  God  dc* 

•  Mort^ay.        t  ^^'  AdJifon. 
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ftroycd  It.  But,  in  confcqiiencc  of  its  bcinp:  turned  topfy- 
turvy,  tlie  water  rufticd  out  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  ovcr- 
fpivad  the  face  of  the  caith,  :ijid  fwallowcd  up  the  whole  hu- 
man race>  except  a  brother  and  a  ilitcr,  whom  God  took 
under  his  arms,  and  carried  to  the  top  of  a  great  mountain 
called  PaJJewarc.  The  danger  of  the  inundation  being  paflT- 
cd,  thefe  two  fcparated,  in  order  to  fi'arch  if  there  was  any 
other  remainder  of  people  uj)on  earth  ;  but  after  a  journey 
of  three  years  they  returned,  and  recognized  one  another 
for  brother  and  filter.  Upon  this  they  parted  again;  and, 
having  known  one  another  after  this  fccond  journey,  they  re- 
peated the  fame  expedient ;  but,  at  the  end  of  other  three 
years,  they  met  again,  without  knowing  each  other;  then 
they  lived  together  and  procreated  children,  from  whofn  arc 
dcfcended  all  the  nations  that  now  inhabit  the  earth.  Their 
tradition  concerning  their  own  origin  is  ludicrous  enoue:h« 
"  l^he  Laplanders  and  Swedes,"  fiy  they,  "  are  defcenJed 
**  from  two  brothers,  who  were  very  dilrerent  in  point  of 
"  courage.  A  terrible  tempcft  having  arifen  one  day,  one  of 
**  them  was  fo  frighted  that  he  crept  for  fif:rty  under  a  plank, 
*'  which  God,  ilnough  comfiaffion,  changed  into  an  houfei 
**  and  from  him  arc  the  iSwedcs  defcci'idr»i :  but  the  other  be- 
"  ing  moro  coura^/ous,  braved  the  fury  of  the  tempeft,  with- 
"  out  foeking  to  hide  himfelf,  and  he  w*ts  the  father  of  the 
<*  Laplanders,  who  to  this  day  live  without  (belter  *." 

The  Laplanders  have  a  particular  fong,  which  they  fino- 
afcer  having  killed  a  b-ar.  They  begin  by  thanking  the 
vanquifh'jd  enemy  for  his  having  been  plcafed  to  do  them  no 
mifchief,  and  exprefs  ihcir  fatisfodion  at  his  arrival.  Then 
they  addrefs  their  thanks  to  the  Divinity  who  hath  created 
b::afts  for  the  ufc  of  man. 

Miffionaries,  from  the  chrifTianized  parts  of  Scandinavia, 
introduced  among  them  the  Chriftian  religion ;  but  few  of 
them  even  yet  can  be  faid  to  be  Chriftians,  though  they  have 
among  them  fome  religious  feminarics,  inftituted  by  the  king 
of  Denmark. 

*  Uiiivcrfal  Iliftory. 
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ICELAND. 

Original  Inhabitants^^ Attachment  of  thi  Icelanders  to  their 
Country — Volcanoes — Mount  Heckla — Hot  Jpouting-fprings 
— Majfes  of  Ice— Literature — Of  the  Edda, 

ICELAND,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  great  mafle$ 
of  ice  that  are  fecn  near  it,  is  four  hundred  miles  long^ 
and  one  hundred  and  fixty  broad,  A  Norwegian  colony, 
among  which  there  were  many  Swedes,  fettled  here  in  the 
ninth  century.  .  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  then  Chrifti- 
ans  ;  and  it  is  conjc(Sured,  that  the  people  whom  the  Nor- 
wegians found  in  the  idand,  originally  came  from  England 
and  Ireland.  The  inhabitants  long  retained  their  freedom  ; 
but  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  kings  of  Nor- 
way, and  afterwards  became  fubjeft,  together  with  Norway, 
to  the  kings  of  Denmark.  They  were  at  firft  governed  by 
an  admiral,  who  was  fent  there  every  year  to  make  the  ne- 
ccflary  regulations,  but  that  mode  has  now  been  changed  for 
many  years,  and  a  governor  appointed,  who  conftantly  refides 
in  the  country. 

I'he  Icelanders  are  middle-fized  and  well-made,  though 
not  very  ftrong;  and  the  women  are  in  general  ill-featured. 
Though  their  poverty  difables  them  from  imitating  the  hof- 
pitality  of  their  anceftors  in  all  refpefts,  yet  the  denre  of  do- 
ing it  ftill  exifts  :    they  cheerfully  give  away  the  little  they 
have  to  fpare,  and  exprefs  the  utmoft  joy  and  fatisfaftion  if 
one  is  plcafed  with  their  gift.     Their  cl^ief  employment  is 
attending  to  ilfliing,  and  the  care  of  their  cattle.    They  have 
an  incxprefliblc  attachment  to  their  native  country  and  are 
no  where  fo  happy.     An  Icclaader  rarely  fettles  in  Copen-' 
hngen,  though  ever  fo  advantageous  conditions  fliould  be  of* 
fcred  him  ^ . 

The 

■ 

•  It  fccms  that  Providence  wifely  inftillcd  into  the  human  heart  the 

^"vc  of  ihHt  Ibil  on  which  a  man  is  b.^rn,  and  probably  with  a  view  that 

f^'^f.:  plao,  which  arc  not  fnvourcd  by  nature  with  her  choiccft  bleflings, 

f^ay  n  it  be  left  witlioui  iiiliabiiants.     The  chief  wilh  of  a  Swifs  i|f||o  die 

''^  iiis  own  counny.     When  a  Swifs  in  the  French  army  fung  a  Certain 

K>n^  to  his  ounirymtn  in  the  l.\l\  war,  there  arole  in  the  breads  of  all 

"'at  hcarii  him  inch  a  l-inging  for  their  native  countrymen,  that  it  bc- 

5^iTi€  abfolutcly  nteelTary  to  the  Ficnch  generals  to  give  the  ftridtcft  in- 

'"^l^tions,  that  thij  fong  fhould  never  be  heard  again  in  the  carop.    This 

^  '^J  appear  inticjible  to  rholc  who  arc  ac4\iai;Ucd  with  no  oihcr  happi- 

2icf» 


*3i^  ^/Vr>'  Erupt  tons  in  Iceland. 

The  Tcclantlcrs  arc  not  cheerful  in  converfatlon,  but  fitn- 
pU»  and  creiluK'JUs.  ^V  hen  thcv  meet  together,  their  chief 
pallime  conllfts  in  reading  their  hiftory.  The  matter  of 
the  hoiifc  K'gins,  and  the  left  continue  in  their  turns  when 
he  is  tired.  Some  of  them  know  thcfe  ftories  by  heart, 
others  have  them  in  print,  and  thof::  that  have  not,  have  them 
in  writinir.  They  are  famous  for  playing  at  chefs ;  and  one 
of  their  paftimes  confifts  in  reciting  verfcs.  Their  difpo- 
f;tions  arc  ft  rious,  and  they  are  much  inclined  to  religion. 
An  Icclanlcr  never  paflcs  a  river,  or  any  other  dangerous 
place,  ^vithout  previoufly  taking  off  his  W,  and  imploring 
divine  protection ;  and  he  is  always  thankful  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Ci(i\l,  when  he  has  paffcd  the  danger  in  fecurity  *. 

The  Icehirtdk  Chronicles  mention  many  inftances  of  fierj 
entPthns  ob fervid  in  dift'ercnt  places  of  the  country  durinj^ 
the  fpace  of  cirrht  hundred  years.  The  mountains  are  almoft 
entirely  competed  of  lava  and  tu'ff^i.  and  the  plains  are  craft- 
ed over  with  tiT.cts  of  lava,  which  arc,  however,  in  many 
places  covered  with  earth  or  turf.  The  accounts  which  we 
have  of  certain  eruptions  of  fire,  alfo  inform  us,  that  they 
have  occafionally  laid  wallo  large  trafts  of  land  for  feveral 
ccntuiies  p;ift. 

It  fcarcely  ever  happens  that  the  mountains  begin  to  dirow 
out  fire  unexpectedly;  for  befides  a  loud  rumbling  noife, 
v.'hicli  is  heard  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  for  feveral 
days  prccedinjT  any  eruption,  and  a  roaring  and  cracking  in 
the  part  from  whence  the  fire  is  going  to  burft  forth,  manv 
fiery  meteors  are  obfcrvcd,  but  unattended  ih  general  with 
any  vic^lent  concuffion  of  the  earth,  though  fomctimcs  earth- 
quakes, of  v/hich  the  hiftory  of  the  country  afFords  feveral 
inftances,  have  accompanied  thcfe  dreadful  conflagrations. 

It  is  coiifidereJ  as  a  fic;n  of  an  impending  eruption,  when 
fmall  lakes,  rivulets,  antl  ft  reams  dry  up.  It  dt)cs  not  con- 
iribute  a  little  to  haitcn  the  eruption,  when  the  mountain  is 
fo  covered  with  ice,  that  the  holes  arc  flopped  up  through 
which  the  exhalations  often  found  a  free  paflage.  Before  a 
new  eruption  alfo,  large  mafles  of  ice  burft  with  a  dreadful 
noife.  Flames  then  break  forth,  and  lightning  and  balls  of 
lire  iftuc  witli  the  fmoak,  which  :.re  feen  feveral  miles  off, 
AVith  the  flames  proceed  a  number  of  larger  and  fmaller 
ftoncs,  which  arc  fomctimcs  thrown  to  an  incredible  diltance. 

rifs  than  i^Mt  which  i»5  pnuluccd  l\v  the  cnjovment  of  luxury,  afl9uence» 
aiul  VI  iiiptiHiirncfs.  It  always  rca'Au  ro  rhc  memory  that  li.ie  paiTaeein 
Sciuia:  *»  UlvP.is  ad  Iihaca:  iuo!  \\i\:\  fic  properat,  qucmadmodum  Agt- 
**  incinmm  ;!d  .Myvcnarcm  n(ihi!c:>  murus}  nemo  cuim  pacriam  amaty 
•*  ijiiu  i:iu:.:i.'.,  led  liuiu  lua.** 

*  Dr.  Van  Troil. 

•«  I  have 


•*  I  have  fcen  a  round  ftone,"  fays  Dr.  Troil,  «  nea*  Nafcir- 
^  holt,  about  a  mile  from  Heckla,  which  was  an  ell  in  di- 
*'  amctcr,  and  had  been  thrown  tliere  in  the  laft  eruption  of 
**  Heckla.  Egbert  (Jlafscn  alfo  rclates,that  at  the  laft  erup- 
^  tion  of  Kattlegiaa,  a  ftone  which  weighed  two  hundred 
•,and  ninety  pounds  was  thrown  to  the  diftance  of  four 
^'  miles.  A  -quantity  of  white  pumice-ftone  is  alfo  thrown 
*'  up  with  the  boiling  waters  ;  and  it  is  believed,  with  great 
^  probability,  that  tnc  latter  proceeds  from  the  fea,  as  a 
*'  quantity  of  fait  fufficlcnt  to  load  feveral  horfes  has  fre- 
**  quently  been  found  after  the  .mountain  has  difcontinueJ 
**  burning.  Then  follows  generally  brown  or  blacik  puinice- 
•*  ftone,  and  lava,  with  fand  and  alhcs." 

Many  of  the  fnowy  mountains  have  gradually  become 
volcanoes.  Of  thefc  burning  mountains,  however,  Htckla  is 
the  beft  known,  efpecially  to  foreigners.  This  mountain  is 
fituated  in  the  fouthcrn  part  of  the  ifland,  about  four  miles 
from  the  fea-coaft,and  is  divided  into  three  pi':)ints  at  the  top, 
the  higheft  of  which  is  that  in  the  middle;  and  which  ig 
computed  to  be  above  five  thoufand  feet  higher  tlian  the  fca. 
It  has  frequently  fent  fojrth  flames  and  a  torrent  of  burning 
matter,  its  eruptions  were  particularly  dreadful  in  1693, 
when  thcv  occahoned  terrible  dcvaftatlons,  the  aflies  being 
thrown  all  round  the  ifland  to  the  diftance  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  Englifti  miles.  **  We  made  ufe  of  our  horfjs  in 
**  afcending  the  mountain,"  fays  the  Swedifh  Doftor,  "  but 
**  were  obfiged  to  quit  them  at  the  firft  opening  from  which 
**  the  fire  had  burft.  A  little  higher  up  we  mund  a  great 
^  quantity  of  grit  and  ftones,  and  ftill  farther  on  another 
**  opening,  which  though  not  deep,  however,  defcended  lower 
**  down  than  that  of  the  higheft  point.  We  thought  We 
*'  plainly  obferved  evident  marks  of  hot  boiling  water  in  this 
*'  place.  Not  far  from  thence  the  mountains  began  to  be 
•*  covered  with  fnow,  fome  fmall  fpots  excepted,  which  were 
**  bare.  We  could  not  at  firft  difcern  the  caufe  of  diis  dif- 
**  ference,  but  foon  found  that  it  proceeded  from  the  vapour 
**  which  arofe  from  the  mountain.  As  wc  afcended  higher, 
**  thefe  fpots  became  larger  ;  and  about  two  hundred  yards 
**  from  the  fummit  we  found  a  hole  of  about  one  yard  and  a 
**  half  in  diameter,  from  which  fo  hot  a  ftream  exhaled,  that 
^  it  prevented  us  from  afcertaining  the  degree  of  iieat  with 
**  the  thermometer. 

**  The  cold  now  began  to  be  very  intenfe,  as  Fahrenheit's 
•'  thermometer,  which  was  at  54  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
**  fell  to  24.  The  wind  was  alfo  become  fo  violent,  that  wc 
*'wcre  fometimes  obliged  to  lie  down  to  avoid  being  thrown 
*'  over  the  moft  drcadlul  precipices  by  its  fury,     Wc  were 

"  now 
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•320  Mount  Heckla. 

^  now  arrived  at  one  of  tbe  higheft  fummits,  when  our  cort- 
*'  duftor,  who  did  not  take  great  pleafure  in  the  walk,  endea- 
^  voured  to  perfuade  us  that  this  was  the  higheft  part  of  the 
"  mountain.  We  had  juft  finiflied  our  obfervations,  and 
**  found  by  them  that  RamfJen's  barometer  ftood  at  24,  and 
"  the  thermometer,  fixed  to  it,  at  27,  when  happily  the 
*'  clouds  divided,  and  we  difcovcred  a  ftill  higher  fummit. 
*'  We  loft  no  time  in  deliberation,  but  immediately  afcended 
it,  and  when  at  the  top  difcovcred  a  fpace  of  ground,  about 
eight  yards  in  breadth,  and  twenty  in  length,  entirely  free 
*'  from  fnow ;  th'j  fund  was,  however,  quite  wet,  from  its 
*'  having  lately  melted  away.  Here  we  experienced  at  one 
"  and  the  fame  time,  a  high  degree  of  heat  and  cold,  for  in 
'•  the  air  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  conftandyat  24,  and 
*'  when  we  fet  it  down  on  the  ground  it  rofe  to  153.  The 
"  barometer  was  here  at  22,  and  the  thermometer  at  38. 
*'  We  could  next  with  fafcty  remain  here  any  longer,  though 
"we  were  very  much  inclined  to  it;  and  defcended,  after 
*'  having  confidcred  the  laft  opening  there,  one  of  the  (Ides 
*'  of  which  was  entirely  overturned,  and  the  other  quite  co- 
*'  vered  with  afties  and  grit.  In  our  return  we  obferved 
"  three  cunfidcrablc  opcniut^s,  in  one  of  which  every  thine 
*'  looked  as  red  as  brick.  From  another  the  lava  had  flowed 
*^  in  a  ft  ream  of  about  fifty  vards  in  breadth,  which  the  Icc- 
*'  landers  call  Sienaa^  or  Stone  Flood ;  and  at  fome  diftance 
"  from  thence  the  ftream  divided  into  three  broad  arms.  Far- 
"  thcr  on  we  fuund  a  large  circular  opening,  at  the  bottom 
"  of  which  we  obferved  a  mountain  in  the  form  of  a  fugar* 
"  loaf,  in  throwing  up  of  which  the  fire  feemcd  to  have  ex- 
*'  haufted  itfelf.  The  moimtiiin  does  not  confift  of  lava,  but 
**  chiefly  of  fand,  grit,  and  aflies,  which  are  thrown  up  with 
^  the  ftones,  partly  mclt^rd,  and  partly  difcoloured  by  the  fire. 
•"^  We  ..lilccwire  found  feveral  forts  of  pumice,  and  among 
*'  them  one  piece  with  fome  fulphur  in  it.  The  pumice  was 
"  fometimes  fo  much  burnt,  that  it  was  as  light  as  tow; 
*^  their  form  and  colour  was  fometimes  very  fine,  but  at  the 
*'  fame  time  fo  {oit^  that  it  wns  diiHcult  to  remove  them  from 
^  one  place  to  anotlicr  :  of  the  common  lava  we  found  both 
*'  large  pieces  and  fmall  bits,  as  lilcewife  a  quantity  of  blade 
**  jafper,  burned  at  the  extremities,  and  refembling  trees  and 
"  branches.  Among  the  ftones  thrown  out  of  the  mountain 
♦^  we  faw  fome  flate  of  a  ftrong  red  colour  *'* 

The  laft  eruption  of  mount  Hcclda  happened  in   1766. 
It  began  on  tho  5th  of  April  and  continued  to  the  ydi  6f* 
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September  following.  Flames  proceeded  alfo  from  it  in 
December  1771,  and  in  September  1772;  but  no  eruptions 
of  lava. 

.  Amongft  all  the  curiofities  in  Ic^landj  nothing  is  more 
Worthy  of  attention  than  the  hot  fpouting  water-lprlngs  with 
which  this  ifland  abounds.  The  hot  fprings  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  CarUbad,  Bath,  and  Switzerland,  and  feveral  others 
found  in  Italy,  are  confidered  as  very  remarkable :  but,  ex- 
cepting in  the  laft  mentioned  country,  the  water  no  where 
becomes  fo  hot  as  to  boil ;  nor  is  it  any  where  known  to  be 
thrown  fo  high  as  the  hot  fpouting  water-fprings  in  Iceland. 
All  thofe  water- works  that  have  been  contrived  with  fo  much 
art,  and  at  fo  enormous  «an  expence,  cannot  by  any  means  be 
compared  with  thefe.  The  water- works  at  St.  .Cloud,  which 
arc  thought  tl>e  greateft  amongft  all  the  French  water- works, 
caft  up  a  thin  column  eighty  feet  into  the  air :  while  fomc 
fprings  in  Iceland,  fpout  columns  of  water  of  feveral  feet  in 
diiclmefs,  to  the,  height  of  many  fathoms  ;  and,  as  many  af- 
firm, of  feveral  hundred  feet.  Thefe  fprings  are  of  unequal 
degrees  of  heat.  From  fome,  the  water  flows  gently  as  from 
other  fprings,  and  it  is  then  called  a  bath  c  from  others,  it 
Ipouts  boiling  water  with  a  great  noife,  and  it  is  then  called 
a  kettle.  Though  the  degree  of  heat  is  unequal,  yet  Dr. 
Van  Troil  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  obfcrved  it  under 
188  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  At  Geyfer,  Raeynum> 
and  Laugarvatn  he  found  it  at  212 ;  and  in  the  laft  place, 
in  the  ground,  at  a  little  hot  current  of  water,  213  degrees. 
It  is  common  for  fome  of  tlie  fpouting-fprings  to  ceafe,  and 
others  to  rife  up  in  their  ftead.  Frequent  earthquakes,  and 
fubterranean  noifes  heard  at  that  time,  caufe  great  terror  to 
the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  feveral  of 
thefe  hot  fprings,  the  inhabitants  who  live  near  them  boil 
their  victuals,  only  by  hanging  a  pot  into  which  the  flefh  is 
put  in  cold  water,  in  the  water  of  the  fprine.  They  alfo 
bathe  in  the  rivulets  that  run  from  them,  which,  by  degrees 
become  luke-warm,  or  are  cooled  by  their  being  mixed  with 
rivulets  of  cold  water.  The  largeft  of  all  the  fpouting-fprings 
in  Iceland  is  called  Geyfer.  ft  is  about  two  days  journey 
from  Hecla,  and  not  hx  from  Skalholt  In  approaching  to- 
wards it,  a  noife  is  heard,  like  the  rufliing  of  a  torrent,  pre- 
cipitating itfelf  from  ilupendous  rocks.  The  water  here 
fpouts  feveral  times  a  day,  but  always  by  ftarts,  and  after 
certain  intervals.  Some  travellers  nave  affirmed,  that  it 
fpouts  to  the  height  of  fixty  fathoms.  T'he  water  is  thrown 
up  much  higher  at  fome  times  than  at  others :  when  Dr. 
Van  Troil  was  there,  the  utmoft  height  to  which  it  mount- 
ed was  computed  to  be  ninety-two  feet. 
Vot.  11.  *Y  With 


*3**  Icelandic  Littraiun. 

With  regard  to  literature^  it  is  faid  that  poetry  formerly 
flourifhed  very  much  in  Itreland,  and  that  diere  is  no  Ian* 
guage  which  allows  a  poet  fo  much  liberty  as  the  Icelandici 
nor  fo  rich  in  poetical  expreffions.   Accoraing  to  the  Edda*, 
they  have  no  ]efs  than  one  hundred  and  Airty-fix  difiiercnt 
forts  of  verfifications,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  niks. 
The  art  of  writing,  however,  was  not  niuch  in  ufe  till  after 
the  year  looo ;  though  the  Runic  characters  were  known  in 
that  country  before  that  period,  and  moft  probably  brought 
thither  from  Norway.    After  the  reception  of  the  Chri^ui 
religion,  the  Latin  chara(fters  were  immediately  adopted^  as 
the  Runic  alphabet,  which  only  confifts  of  flxteen  letterSi ' 
was  found  infufficicnt.  From  the  introdudion  of  Chriftianity 
here  till  the  year  1264,  when  Iceland  became  fuljed  to  Nor- 
way, it  was  one  of  the  few  countries  in  Europei  tad  the 
only  one  in  the  North,  wherein  the  fciences  were  cukivatted 
and  held  in  efteem.     But  this  period  of  time  feems  to  have 
produced  more  learned  men  in  Iceland  than  any  other  period 
lince.     It  appears  from  their  ancient  chronicles,  that  they 
had  coiiAderr.ble  knowledge  in  morality,  philofophy»  natard 
hiilory,  and  aftronomy.     Sir  Jofeph  Banks  pretented  one 
hundred  and  fixty-two  Icelandic  manufcripts  to  the  firitiQi 
Muieum.     That  gentleman  vifited  Iceland  in  1772,  acoom* 
panicd  by  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Van  Troil,  and  Dr.  Lind.    Dr. 
Van  Troil,  ^^'ho  publi{hed  an  account  of  their  voyagei  oIk 
fci  ves,  that  he  found  more  knowledge  among  the  lower  clifi 
in  Iceland  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  moft  omer  places ;  that 
many  of  them  could  repeat  the  works  of  fome  of  dieir  poeti 
by  heart ;   and  that  a  peafant  was  feldom  to  be'fbund|  wfao^ 
befldes  being  well  inftru£bd  in  the  principles  of  rdigioiii 
'  was  not  alfo  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  his  own  €Ountrv; 
which  proceeds  from  the  frequent  reading  of  tfieir  traditioral 
hiftories,  that  being  one  of  their  principl  amuiements.    A 
new  privileged  printing-office  has  lately  been  eflablifhed  it 
Hrappfcy  in  Iceland,  at  which  feveral  valuable  books  have 
been  printed. 

The  commerce  of  this  ifland  is  monopolized  by  a  Dsadfli 
cohipany.     The  foil  upon  the  fca-coafts  is  ttderaUs  good 
for  pailurc  :    and  though  there  is  not  any  confidenhle  tout)     j 
in  the  vhole  ifland,  the  Icelanders  have  feveral  frequented 
ports.     Their  exports  coiifift  of  dried  fifh,  (alted  mutton  and 

*  The  Rclda  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  rcmaini  of  aatiquhv,  wA 
hns  gf ncrnlly  bctii  conrulcitd  as  the  mythology  of  the  anctenTs.*  But 
Chevalier  Ihrc,  who  attentively  cxainineii  the  manufcript  of  the  Edda.  m 
tl.e  library  of  Upfaia,  lays  it  is  uotiiin^  mure  than  an  introdu^on  tu  Ice- 

laiitlic  put  try. 
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taml>t  beef,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  coarfe  Wollen-cloth) 
ftoclcings,  gloves,  raw  wool^  (heep-fkins,  lamb-flcins,  fox-fur? 
of  various  colours,  eider-down^  and  feathers.  Their  imports 
confift,  of  timber,  fifhlr^-lines  and  hooks,  tobacco,  breads 
horfe-flioes,  brandy,  wine,  fait,  linen,  and  a  little  filkj  ex- 
dufive  of  fome  necefTaries  and  fuperfluitiea  for  the  more 
wealthy. 

-  It  is  extraordinary  that  ho  Wood  grows  fuccefsfully  in  Ice- 
land ;  nay,  thei*e  are  very  few  trees  to  be  found  on  the  whole 
ifland,  though  there  are  certain  proofs  that  Wood  formerly 
grew  there  in  great  abundance.  Nor  can  corn  be  cultivated 
heiie  to  any  advantage ;  though  cabbages,  parfley,  turnips^ 
tmd  peas,  may  be  met  with  in  five  or  fix  gardens,  which  are 
£nd  to  be  tU  that  are  in  the  ifland. 

There  are  immenfe  maffes  of  ice,  by  which  every  year 

Sreat  damage  is  done  to  this  country,  and  which  affeft  the 
imate  of  it;   they  arrive  commonly  with  a  N.  W.  or 
N.  N.  W.  wind  from  Greenland.     I'he  field  ice  is  of  two 
Or  three  fethoms  thicknefs,  is  feparated  by  the  winds,  and  lefs 
dreaded  than  the  rock  or  mountain  ice,  which  is  often  feen 
fifty  and  more  feet  above  water,  and  is  at  lead  nine  times  the 
fame  depth  below  water,     Thcfe  prodigious  maffes  of  ice 
are  frequently  left  in  flioal  water,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to  the 
ground,  and  in  that  ftate  remain  many  years  undiffolved, 
diflling  all  the  ambient  part  of  the  atmofphere  for  many  miles 
round.     When  many  fuch  lofty  and  bulky  maffes  of  ice  are 
fltMiting  together,  the  wood  that  is  often  drifted  along  be- 
tween them  is  h  much  chafed,  and  preffed  with  fuch  violence 
together  that  it  takes  fire  5  which  circumftance  has  occafion* 
ea  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ice  being  in  flames.     The  ice 
caufed  fo  violent  a  cold  in  1753  and  1754,  that  horfes  and 
flieep  dropped  down  dead  on  account  of  it,  as  well  as  for 
Want  of  food  :  horfes  were  obferved  to  feed  upon  dead  cattle, 
and  the  fheep  to  eat  of  each  other's  wool.     A  number  of 
bears  arrive  yearly  with  the  ice,  which  commit  great  ravages, 
particularly  among  the  flieep.   The  Icelanders  attempt  to  de- 
ftroy  thefe  intruders  is  foon  as  they  get  fight  of  them ;  and 
ibmetimes  they  affemble  together,  and  drive  them  back  to 
the  ice,  with  which  they  often  float  off  again.     For  want  of 
fire  arms,  they  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  fpears  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions.     The  government  encourages  the  natives  to  deftroy 
thefe  animals,  by  paying  a  premium  of  ten  dollars  for  every 
bear  that  is  killed.     Their  fktns  are  alfo  purchafed  for  the 
king,  and  are  ngt  allowed  to  be  fgld  to  any  other  perlbn. 
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RUSSIA. 

Extoit  of  the  Empire — Bq/ilowtt%  ajfumn  tht  Title  tf 
*Txar*^jilcxis  Michaclowitz — Peter  the  Sreat-^^Deatb  if 
the  Czarowitz — Dcpojttion  and  Death  of  Peter  Ille^ 
Cathtrine  IL — ff'ar  with  the  Turks'^jtrmcd  Neutrah^ 
^PunjJ/jment  of  an  ImpoJioV'-^Learning. 

THE  empire  of  Ruflia  is  the  largeft  upon  die  whde 
globe.  Its  boundaries  are  Poland  and  die  Frozen  Seat) 
Sweden  and  China.  It  is  fo  cxtcnfive,  that  when  it  is  noon 
in  the  weft,  it  is  very  near  midnight  in  the  eaftern  parts  of 
this  country.  The  hiftory  of  Ruffia  is  of  litde  importanoey 
till  the  reign  of  John  Bafilowitz  I.  who  dvew  ofF  the  )rokc 
cf  the  TarLirs,  and  affumed  the  tide  of  Tzar,  which  in  die 
Sclavonian  language  fignifies  King  or  Emperor.  To  the  ac- 
cjuifitions  of  his  grandfather,  Bamowitz  IL  added  Aftnicaiiy 
and  alfo  Siberia,  then  as  little  known  to  the  Ruffians,  as 
Mexico  was  to  the  Spaniards  before  the  expedition  of 
Cortcz,  and  as  eafily  conquered.  1'his  prince  was  fucceeded 
by  a  race  of  weak  defpotic  fovcreigns,  in  the  courfe  of  whole 
reigns  the  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  Poles  and  Swedes.    At  length  Midiael 

Theodorowitz,  related  by  females  to  the  Tzar, 
A.  D.  16 iS.     John  Bafilowitz,  was  raifed  to  the  throne;  and 

this  prince  having  concluded  a  peace  widi 
Sweden  and  Poland,  reftored  tranquillity  to  Ruffia,  and  tranf^ 
mitted  the  crown  to  his  defccndants*. 

His  fon,  Alexis  Aiichaelowitz,  publiflied  the  firft  code  of 
Rullhin  Laws.     He  likewife  introduced  both  the  linen  and 
filk  mp.nufa6lures,  which  were  not  indeed  of  any  long  cond« 
miajice  j  yet  he  had  the  merit  of  their  firft  eredion.    He  died 
fuddenly  at  the  age  of  forty-fix,  after  (hewing  himfelf  wordij 
of  beii/g  father  to  Peter  the  Great.     Alexis  left  behind  him 
three  Ions  and  a  daughter,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  in- 
trigue and  fpirit.     Tlieodorc  the  eldeft,  a  prince  of  a  weak 
and  i'tckly  conftitution,  afcendcd  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
hftcen.     On  his  ucuth,  his  two  brothers,  John  and  Peter, 
^vcre   pioclaimed  joint   fovcreigns,   aflbciating   their   fifter 
Soj^bia  in  the  i':o\L'rnmcr.t,  as  co-regent.     ^Vhen  John  died, 
Pvtcr  reigned  folw  rjvertign,  under  the  titde  of  Peter  I.  or" 
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Peter  the  Great,  Sophia  having  been  before  confined  to  a 
monaftery. 

Peter  was  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  ftage  of  human  life.     He  had  already  rendered 
himfelf  formidable  by  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  Afoph,  which  opened  to  him  the  dominion  of  the 
Black  %Sea.     This  acquifition  led  to  more  extenfive  views. 
He  refolved  to  make  Ruflia  the  centre  of  trade  between  Eu- 
rope and  Afia ;  he  projeftefl  a  jundlion  of  the  Dwina,  the 
Wolga,  and  the  Tanais  by  means  of  canals ;  and  thus  to 
open  a  paflage  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxinc  and  Cafpian 
feas,  and  from  thefe  feas  to  the  Northern  Ocean.     The  port 
of  Archangel  frozen  up  for  almoft  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  which  cannot  be  entered  without  a  long,  circuitous,  and 
dangerous  paflage,  he  did  not  think  fufficiently  commodious; 
he  merefore  refolved  to  build  a  city  upon  the  Baltic  Sea, 
which  fliould  become  the  magazine  of  the  North,  and  the 
capital  of  his  extenfive  empire. 

Several  princes,  before  this  illuftri«us  Barbarian,  difgufted 
with  the  purfuits  of  ambition,  or  tired  with  fuftaining  the 
load  of  public  affairs,  had  renounced  their  crowns,  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  fliade  of  indolence,  or  of  philofophical  retire- 
ment ;  but  hiftory  affords  no  example  of  any.fovereign,  who 
divefled  himfelf  of  the  royal  character,  in  order  to  learn  the 
^rt  of  governing  better  :  that  was  a  ftretch  of  magnanimity 
referved  for  Peter  the  Great  Though  almoft  deftitute  him* 
felf  of  education,  he  difcovered,  by  the  natural  force  of  his 
ffenius,  and  a  few  converfations  with  ftrangers,  his  own  rude 
Sate  and  the  favage  condition  of  his  fubjefts.  He  refolved 
to  become  worthy  of  the  charafter  of  a  man,  to  fee  men,  and 
to  have  men  to  govern.  Animated  by  the  noble  ambition  of 
acquiring  inflrudion,  and  of  carrying  back  to 
his  people  the  improvements  of  other  nations,  A.  D.  1697. 
he  accordingly  quitted  his  dominions,  as  a  pri- 
vate, gentleman  in  the  retinue  of  three  ambafTadors,  whom  he 
fent  to  different  courts  of  Europe.  As  foon  as  Peter  arrived 
at  Amfterdam,  which  was  the  firft  place  that  particularly  at- 
trafted  his  notice,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  com- 
merce and  the  mechanical  arts ;  and,  in  order  more  com- 
pletely to  acquire  the  art  of  (hip-buildine,  he  entered  himfelf 
as  a  carpenter  In  one  of  the  principal  dock-yards,  and  labour- 
ed and  lived,  in  all  refpcfts,  as  the  common  journeymen.  At 
his  leifure  hours  he  ftudied  natural  philofophy,  navigation, 
fortification,  furgery,  and  fuch  other  fcicnces  as  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  fovercign  of  a  barbarous  people.  From  Hol- 
land he  pafFcd  over  to  England,  where  he  perfcftcd  himfelf 
in  tbQ  art  of  fliip-building.     King  William,  in  order  to  gain 
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his  favour9  entertained  him  with  a  naval  review,  made  him 
a  prcfcnt  of  an  elegant  yacht,  and  permitted  him  to  engage 
in  his  IcrvicE  a  number  of  ingenious  artificers.  Thus  in- 
ftruclcd,  and  attended  by  feveral  men  of  fcience,  Peter  re- 
turned to  RiifTia,  after  an  abfence  of  i^iear  two  years,  with  aD 
the  uiefuli  and  many  of  the  ornamental  arts  in  his  train  *• 

He  rofe  graduplly  through  every  rank  and  (brvice  both  by 
fea  and  land;  and  the  many  defeats  which  he  reoeivcd|,  cfpc^ 
cially  that  from  Charles  XII.  at  Narva,  feemed  only  to  en- 
large his  ambition,  and  extend  his  ideas.  The  battles  he  loft 
rendered  him  a  conqueror  upon  the  whole,  by  adding  ex- 
perience to  his  courage ;  and  the  eenerous  firiendfliip  he 
{hewed  to  AugiiAus,  lung  of  Poland,  both  before  and  after 
he  was  dethroned  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  redounds  eready 
to  his  honour.  He  ha4  no  regard  for  rank  diftincE  from 
merit;  and,  in  17 1 1,  he  marriea  Catherine,  a  young  Lidni- 
anian  womai^  who  had  been  bethrothed  to  a  Swedidi  dragoon 
at  Marienhurgh.  General  Bauer,  taking;  that  place  in  I70| 
ivas  fmitten  with  her,  and  took  her  to  his  noufe.  She  was  toaa 
removed  into  the  fiunily  of  the  prince  MenzikoiFi  with  wbam 
ihc  lived  till  1 704,  when  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  her  age  fhe 
became  the  miftrcfs  of  Peter,  and  then  his  vnf^y  becaule^ 
after  a  long  cohabitation,  he  found  her  pofleiTed  of  a  foul  fi>nii<- 
cd  to  execute  his  plans,  and  to  affift  his  councils.  Catherine 
was  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  her  own  country,  that  her  huiband 
afterwards  difcovered  her  brother,  who  ferved  9s  a  conunon 
foldier  in  his  armies. 

Peter  the  Great  was  unfortunate  in  his  eldeft  (oHb  who 
was  called  thr;  Czarowitz,  and  who  marrying  widiout  Ut 
confent,  entered,  as  his  father  allcdged,  into  fome  dangerous 
practices  againft  his  perfon  and  government;  for  which  he 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  Under  a  (bvereign  fb 
defpotic  as  Peter  was,  we  can  fay  nothing  as  to  the  juftice  of 
the  charge.  He  publiclv  trcatea  him  with  inhuman  fiuocity) 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  his  will,  that  the  young  prince  (houid 
be  found  guilty.  It  is  faid,  that  as  foon  as  the  fentence  of 
death  wab  pronounced  upon  the  prince,  he  fell  into  die  moft 
violent  convuldons,  from  which  it  was  with  die  greafecft  dit 
Acuity  that  he  regained  a  little  interval  of  fenfe^  during  vAoA 
he  defired  his  father  would  come  to  fee  him,  when  he  aflotd 
his  pardon,  and  foon  after  died.  But  the  moft  probable  opi- 
nion is  that  he  was  fecretly  executed  in  prifon,  and  iat 
jnarfhal  Weyde  was  the  perfon  who  beheaded  him  *•  Afya 
this  event,  reter  ordered  his  wife  Catherine  to  be  crownod, 
\\'ith  the  lame  magnificent  ceremonies  as  if  fhe  had  been  s 
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Greek  Emprefs,  and  this  was  the  principal  caufe  of  her  fub- 
fequent  elevation.-  For  juft  before  bis  de^th  he  diicovered 
a  fecret  connedlion  between  her  and  her  fir  ft  chamber* 
lain  Mens.  He  furprifed  them  together  in  an  arbour  of  the 
garden,  when  ftriking  her  with  his  cane,  as  well  as  ^he  page, 
who  would  have  prevented  him  from  enterins:  the  arbour, 
he  retired  without  uttering  a  fingle  word.  But  prefently 
Mons  was  taken  up,  and  being  threatened  with  the  torture, 
confefTed,  and  was  beheaded.  The  day  after  the  es^eciftion 
Peter  conveyed  Catherine  in  an  open  carriaee  under  the  gal* 
lows  to  which  the  head  of  Mons  was  nailed.  It  is  faid  that 
the  emprefs  without  changing  colour  at  this  dreadful  fight, 
exclaimed,  ^  What  a  pity!  mat  there  is  fo  much  corruption 
**  among  courtiers  I'*  This  event  was  foon  followed  by 
Peter's  death,  who  probably  had  deftined  his 
eldeft  daughter  Anne  to  be  his  fucccflbr,  but  the  A.  D.  1724. 
fuddennefs  of  his  death  prevented  it ;  and  fome 
of  the  nobles  and  of&cers  being  gained  by  money,  jewels,  and 
promifes,  and  the  two  regiments  of  guards  oy  a  largefs^ 
Catherine  mounted  the  throne.  She  was  in  her  perfon  under 
the  middle  fize,  and  her  abilities  have  been  tt;reatly  exagge-* 
rated.  She  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Her  daughter  Y  liza- 
beth  ufually  figned  her  name  for  her.  During  her  fhort  re4gn,of 
two  years^  which  may  rather  be  confidered  as  the  reign  of 
MenzikoflF,  her  life  was  very  irregular.  An  intemperate  ufe 
of  tokay  wine,  joined  to  a  cancer  and  dropTy,  haftenod  her 
end.  She  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  II.  a  mmor  Ton  of  the 
Cxarowitz,  who  fell  a  vi£lim  to  the  fmall  pox,  after  having 
reigned  only  two  years.  Many  domeftic  revolutions  hap^ 
pened  in  Ruifia  during;  this  fhort  period;  but  none  was  more 
remarkable  than  the  difgrace  and  exile  of  prince  Meuxikoft*, 
the  favourite  general  in  the  two  late  reigns,  and  efteemed  the 
richeft  fubje^t  in  Europe. 

The  male  ifllie  of  Peter  the  Great  being 
now  extind,  the  Ruffians  raifed  Anne,  duche^  A.  D.  1730. 
of  Courland,  fecond  daughter  of  John,  Peter's 
ddeft  brother,  to  the  throne-.  Her  reign  wgs  glorious  and 
I)appy.  As  (he  died  without  iiTue,  John,  the  ibn  of  her  niece 
Catherine  Princefs  of  Mccklenburgh,  by  Anthony  Ulric, 
Duke  of  Brunfwick  Woolfcnbuttle,  was  inveftcd  with  th^ 
imperial  enfigns  at  the  age  of  two  years.  He  was  foon  after 
depofcd,  fent  into  Siberia,  and  murdered. 

Elizabeth,  fecond  daughter  of  Peter  the  Gr^eat,  wa?,  on 
this  revolution^  raifed  to  the  throne.  The  reiign  of  this  em- 
prefs was  uncommonly  glorious.  She  abolifncd  all  capital 
pui)ij[hments,  and  introduced  a  fpirit  of  lenity  Ju  (he  opcrar 
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tions  of  g.^vernn[icnt,  before  unknown  in  Ruifia.     Her  fleet 
and  armies  were  every  where  victorious* 

She  was  faccecdcd  in  the  au^uft  thronCi  by 
A.  D.  1762.     her  nephew  the  Duke  of  Homein  under  the 

n:ime  of  Peter  III.     This  prince  began  his 
reign  with  regulating,  on  the  moil  generous  principles  his  in- 
terior government.     He  freed  the  nobility  and  gentry  from 
;i11  flnvilh  vafllilage,  and  put  them  on  a  footing  with  thofe  of 
the  flime  rank  in  other  European  countries.     He  recalled 
many  unhappy  exiles  from  Siberia:  and  leiTened  the  taxes 
upon  certain  nccefTaries  of  life,  to  the  ereat  relief  of  die 
poor.    Thefe  firft  meifurcs  feertied  u-ell  calculated  to  procure 
him  the  aftections  of  his  people ;  but>  being  of  a  rafh  and 
irregular  turn  of  mind  he  in  many  inftances  (hocked  their 
prejiid  ces,  even  while  he  confulted  their  intercfts.     He  dif- 
giifled  botli  the  army  and  the  church,  the  two  chief  pillars  of 
abfolutc  i'wMv  ;   the  former  by  the  mnnifeft  preference  which 
he  iruvc  to  his  Holllcin  guards,  and  to  all  officers  of  that 
couiiii  y  \  the  latter  by  his  contempt  of  the  Greek  communion, 
having  been  breJ  a  Lutheran,  and  by  certain  innovations  in 
regard  to  imap;es,  but  more  efpccially  by  an  attempt  to  mode- 
rate  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  an  order  that  theylhould 
no  lonnjcr  be  "  diftinguiflieJ.  by  beards  *.'*   l*hefe  were  hidi 
caiifcs  of  dilcoiUent,  and  threiitened  the  throne  with  all  the 
violence  of  civil  war.     But  Peter's  misfortunes  immediately 
iirofc  from  a  matrimonial  feud — from  the  bofom  of  his  own 
fr.mily.     He  had  long  flighted  his  confort,  Catherine,  of  the 
houl'e  of  Anhaltzerbll,  a  woman  of  a  mafculine  di^xifition 
and  found  underftanding,  by  v.hofe  counfels  he  might  have 
profit :d,  and  now  openly  lived  with  the  Countefs  of  Worow* 
7-off",  ni.ce  to  the  chancellor  of  that  name.     To  this  lady  he 
fi  cmed  devoted  with  fo  Itrong  a  paffion,  that  it  was  generally 
believed  he  h:id  foir.e  thoughts  of  ihiitting  the  emprefs  up  in 
a  convent,  and  of  r.uilng  ihe  countefs  to  the  partnerfliip  of 
his  chror.o.     The  dilLtished  part  of  the  nobili^,  clergy,  and 
chief  oHicers  of  the  arn:y,  taking  the  advantage  of  that  do- 
meAic  (lIH'ention,  aflembled  in  the  abfence  of  the  Czar,  d^ 
piMl\i  hlni  formally,  and  inveiled  Catherine  with  dft  imperial 
cniigns. 

The  new  emprefs  marched  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents 
in  quell  oi'IuT  liulr.iiul.  Feter  was  folacing  nimfclf  with  his 
miiuefs  at  one  of  his  houfes  of  pleafure,  and  exprclied  the  ut- 
moil  furjirifi:  iit  bei:ir:  told  the  /crptrt'  was  departed  from  him. 
When  convinced  of  the  fatal  truth,  he  attempted  toe(cape  to 
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Holftein,  but  wa^  feized  and  tlirown  into  prifon ;  whefe  he 
expired  a  few  days  after,  of  what  was  called  an  haemorhoidal 
colic,  to  which  he  was  faid  to  have  been  fubjeft  •^.  His 
death,  by  reafon  of  the  fteps  that  had  preceded  it,  occafioned 
no  fpeculation.  It  was,  indeed,  an  event  univerfally  expeft- 
ed.  Princes  dethroned  by  their  fubjcfts  are  feldom  allowed 
to  languifli  long  in  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon.  The  jealoufy 
of  the  fucceftbr,  or  the  fears  of  fome  principal  confpirator, 
conftmonly  make  few  their  moments  of  trouble. 

Catherine  II.  began  her  reign  with  flattering  prejudices. 
Though  a  foreigner  herfelf,  (he  wifely  difmifled  all  foreigners 
from  her  fervice  and  confidence.  She  fent  away  the  Hd- 
ftein  guards,  and  chofe  Ruffians  in  their  ftead.  She  reftored 
to  the  clergy  their  revenues;  and,  what  was  of  no  lefs  im- 
portance, the  privilege  of  wearing  beards  !  She  conferred  all 
the  great  offices  of  ftate  on  native  Ruffians,  and  threw  hef- 
felf  wholly  on  the  affeftions  of  that  people  to  whom  ftie 
owed  her  elevation. 

The  death  of  prince  Iwan,  fon  to  the  princefs  of  Meck- 
lenburg, is  the  moft  remarkable  domeftic  occurrence  in  Ca- 
therine's reign.     This  young  prince,  as  foon  as -he  came  into 
the  world  was   defigned,  though  illegally,  to  wear  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Ruffia,  after  the  death  of  his  great  aunt,  the 
emprefs  Anna  Iwanona ;   but  by  the  advancement  of  the 
emprefs  Elizabeth,  he  was  condemned  to  lead  an  obfcurc 
life  in  the  caftle  of  Schluflelburg,  under  a  ftrong  guard,  who 
had  particular  orders,  that  if  any  perfon,  or  any  armed  force, 
was  employed  in  attempting  to  deliver  him,  they  fliould  kill 
him  immediately.      He  lived  quietly  in  his  prifon  when  the 
emprefs,  Catherine  II.  mounted  the  throne ;  and  as  the  re- 
volution which  depofjd  her  hufband  Peter  III.  had  occafion- 
ed a  ftrong  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  Catherine 
was  apprehcnfive  that  fome  attempts   might  be  made  in  fa- 
vour of  Iwan.     Shj  therefore  doubled  the  guards  of  this  un- 
happy prince,  and  particularly  entrufted  him  to  the  care  of 
two  officers,  who  were  devoted  to  her  intercft.     However,  a 
lieutenant  of  infantry,  who  was  born  in  the  Ukraine,  un- 
dertook, or  at  leaft  pretended,   to  deliver  Iwan  by  force  of  . 
arms  from  the  fortrefs  of  Schlufl'clburg ;  and  under  this  pre- 
tence, the  prince  was  put  to  death,  aft;^r  an  im- 
prifonment  of  twenty  three  years.     The  lieute-    A.  D.  1764. 
nant  who  attempted  to  deliver  him  was  arret- 
ed, and  afterwards  bdicadcd,  and  his  body  burnt  with  the 
fcafFold. 

•  Maiiifeflo  of  the  Enrprefb  Catherine  If. 
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While  this  event  Lxciicd  the  attention  of  the  Ruffian  m* 
ti  >n,  the  t!;inu«;  of  civil  war  bro!:j  out  with  great  violence  in 
Fyiand,  which  has  g^encrally  bi:cii  the  cafe  wKen  the  throne 
va-i  vacant.  And  as  the  internal  tianquillity  of  Poland  is  a 
c.pitul  obicdl  with  RuITin,  the  emprefs  Catherine  fcnt  a  body 
of  troTips  into  Pohuid,  and  by  h^r  influence  count  Ponia- 
towllci  v^'a»  raifv-d  to  the  throne.  She  alfo  interpofed  in  order 
to  k'curc  the  rights  which  tho  trcatvof  OIi\a  had  given  to  the 
Greek  and  Protcllant  fubjvcls  of  Poland.  But  the  umbrage 
which  her  Iiii(H-riaI  m:  jelly's  armies  gave  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Poles,  bv  their  rcirdcncc  in  Poland^  iricrcafcd  the  rage 
of  civil  war  ui  tli:.:  coimti  V)  and  produc^-d  conicderacies 
airair.ft  all  that  had  been  done  durin;;  the  eL-£lion  i  which 
rendered  Poland  a  fccne  c\'  blood  and  confuuon.  'Ihe  con- 
duit of  Ruilia,  with  regard  to  Poland,  gave  fo  much  oiFcnce 
to  the  Ottomaiicourt,  that  the  Grand  Signiorfent  ObreftofF, 
the  Ruffian  mirhli^-r,  to  die  prifon  of  the  SfVin  Towtrs^  de« 
clarcd  war  a;;ain(l  Rufliii,  and  marched  a  verv  numerous 
army  to  the  coi. fines  of  Riifna  and  Poland.  Hofti)ities  fooa 
commenced  bcrween  thcfc  rival  and  mighty  empires.     The 

cnem\\  havirr^  broken  the  Ruflian  lines  of  com- 
A.  D.  r:fi9.    municat'.on,    penetrated  into   the  province  of 

New  Stfviii',  committed  great  ravages,  burnt 
many  touTis  and  villages,  a.)d  carried  off  fome  thouCmd 
Familtcs  captive.  Socn  after,  the  grand  vizir,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  began  his  march  From  Conftantinopic,  and 
procec'dtrd  towards  the  Danube.  In  the  mean  time^  prince 
Galirzir,  who  commanded  the  Ruffian  army  on  the  oanks 
of  the  Neiller,  thought  thi3  a  proper  time  to  attempt  Ibme- 
thing  djcifive,  before  the  arrival  of  the  great  Turkifli  force 
in  that  (jiMrtcr.  He  advimcjd  to  Choczim,  where  he 
encamped  in  fight  of  a  body  of  30,000  Turks,  commanded 
by  Caraman  Pacha,  and  entrenched  under  the  cannon  of 
the  town.  I'he  prince  attacked  the  Turks  in  their  in- 
trenchments  early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  Aprils 
and  notwithilanding  an  obftinatc  defence,  and  a  dreadful 
fire  from  thL*  fortrcfs,  at  length  beat  them  out  of  their 
trenches,  followed  them  into  the  fuhurbs  of  ChoczinH  and 
their  purfuit  was  only  flopped  by  the  palifadoes  of  the 
fortrcfs.  Soon  after,  the  town  was  fet  on  fire  bv  red 
hoc  balls,  and  a  great  number  of  Jews  and  Chriftians 
took  refuge  in  the  KuiTian  camp.  From  the  fuccefles  of  the 
RuJfians,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Choczim  would 
have  immediatciv  fall.* n  ;  but  princj'  Galitzin  thought  pro- 
per to  retire,  a:;d  to  rcp^ifs  the  Neiftcr,  not  having  (ufficient 
a:tll!crv  alon::  with  i)im.  Indeed,  it  appears  »that  the 
•     4  Turkifl. 
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Turki(h  cavalry  had  over-riui  the  neighbouring  country^ 
burnt  fotne  fmail  towns,  and  deftroyed  fome  Kuwan  maga- 
zines. 

On  the  13th  of  July>  a  very  obftinate  battle  was"fought^ 
in  which  the  I'urlcs  were  defeated  \  the  Ruffians  immediately 
invc'ftcd  Choczim,  but  the  garrifon,  being  numerous,  made 
frequent  fallies,  and  received  great  reinforcements  from  the 
grand  vizir's  camp,  who  was  now  confiderably  advanced  on 
this  fide  of  the  Danube.     Several  actions  enfued,  and  prince 
Galitzin  was  a^ain  obliged  to  retreat  and  repafs  the  Neifter* 
It  was  competed  that  the  feige  of  Chocxim,  and  the  aftions 
jconfcquent  upon  it,  coft  the  Ruffians  above  twenty  thoufantj 
mtn.     In  the  management  of  this  war,  the  grand  vizir  a£lcd 
with  a  degree  of  prudence,  which  It  has  been  thought  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  cjiefigns  of  the  Ruffians,  if  the  lame 
jCondud  had  been  afterwards  purfued.     But  the  army  of  the 
yizir  was  extremely  licentious,  and  his  caution  gave  offence 
to  the  Janizaiics.     So  that  in  confeaucnce  of  their  clamours, 
and  the  weakaefs  of  their  councils  tnat   prevailed  in  the  fe- 
raglio,  he  at  length  became  a  facrificc,  and  Moldavani  All 
JPiicha,  a  man  ot'  more  courage  than  condudt,  was  appointed 
his  fucceflbr. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  continued  to  be 
xrarriedon  by  land  as  well  as  by  fea,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former,  ijipon  the  whole ;  but  at  length  fome  attempts  were 
made  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  thefe  great  contending 
powers.  Hoftilitics  were  repeatedly  fufpended,  and  after- 
wards renewed ;  but  a  peace  was  at  length  con- 
cluded highly  honourable  and  beneficiaj  to  the  A.  D.  1774. 
Ruffians,  by  which  they  obtained  the  liberty  of 
a  free  navigation  over  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  free  trade  with 
^  Darts  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Belorc  the  conclufion  of  the  war  with  the  Turks,  a  rc^ 
bellion  broke  out  in  Ruffia,  which  gave  much  alarm  to  the 
court  of  Peterfburg.    A  cofcic,  whole  name  was  Pggatfcheff, 
afluracd  the  name  and  charadlcr  of  the  late  unfortunate  em- 
peror Peter  the  Third.      He  appeared  in  the  province  of 
iCafan,  and  pretended,  that  he  made  his  efcape,  through  an 
^extraordinary  intcrpofitipn  of  Providence,  from  the  murderers 
who  were  employed  to  aflaflinate  him,  and  that  the  report 
of  his  death  was  only  a  fidioi^  invented  by  the  court.      His 
perfon  is  faid  to  have  had  a  ftriking  refeniblance  to  that  of 
!the  late  emperor,  a  circi^mftance  which  firft  induced  him  to 
fingage  in  this  enter  prize.     As  he  pofleffed  abilities  and  ad- 
drefs,  his  followers  foon  became  very  numerous ;  and  he  at 
length  found  himfelf  fo  powerful,  that  he  ftood  feveral  en- 
gagements vyith  the  able  Ruffian*  gcjierals,  at  the  head  of 
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large  bodies  of  tioops>  and  committed  great  ravages  in  the 
country.  Hut  boing  totally  defeated,  and  then  betrayed  by 
two  of  his  confidents,  he  was  brought  to  Mofcow  in  an  iron 
cago,  where  he  was  beheaded  and  quartered. 

H.T  Imperial  majefty  has  efferteii  many  beneficial  and  im- 
portant regulations  to  the  interior  police  of  her  empire,  and 
particularly  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  One  of  the  moft  re- 
markable tranfadlions  of  her  rcicn,  is  her  eftabliihment  of  an 
armeil  n;*utrality,  for  the  protc<?lion  of  the  commerce  of  na* 
tions  not  at  war,  from  any  attacks  or  infults  from  belligerent 
pt^wers.  i^y  the  code,  which  her  Imperial  majefty  has  en- 
deavoured to  enforce,  neutral  ihipsare  to  enjoy  a  free  naviga* 
tion,  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coafls  of  belligerent  powers  j 
and  all  eftlcts  belonging  tothefubje£ls  of  fuch  powers  are  look- 
ed upon  as  free,  on  board  fuch  neutral  (hips,  except  the  goods 
ili[)ulatcd  contraband  in  her  treaty  of  commerce  with  Cxreat 
Britain.  Her  Imperial  majefty  invited  the  powers 
A  D.  i-So.  at  war  to  accede  to  this  armed  neutrality,  l^hofe 
who  engaged  were  to  make  a  common  caufe  at 
fc  a  againft  any  of  the  powers  who  ftiould  violate)  with  re- 
fpe^l  to  neutral  nations,  thefe  principles  of  maritime  law. 
Y\\c  armed  neutrality  was  acceded  to,  the  fame  year,  by  the 
kinits  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  bvthc  States-General. 

I'he  extreme  defpotifm  of  the  Ruflian  government  is  a 
great  impediment  to  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  ^axAfciencis^  and 
to  the  real  profperity  of  the  empire.      The  progrefe)  how- 
ever, which  learning  has  made  in  that  empire  ft  nee  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  century,  with  the  fpecimens  of  Kterature 
publllhed  at  Pcterlburg  and  Moicow,  is  an  evidence  that  the 
Rufliiuis  are  not  unqualified  to  ftiine  in  the  arts  and  fciences. 
JMany  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  claflics  have  been  tranflated 
by  the  natives  intv>  the  Ruflian  lane; uagc;  and  the  papers  ex- 
hibited by  them,  at  their  academical  meetings^   have  bcei^ 
favourably  received  ;dl   over  Eur<^pc ;  cfftecially  thofe  tha^ 
relate  to  aihonomy,  the  matlicmatic;',  and  natural  philofophjr  « 
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CHAP.    XXVL 

POLAND. 

Its  early  Hijlory — BohieJki--AuguJiu5  andStantJlaus — Charles 
XII.  and  Count  Piper-^Fartition  tf  Poland — New  Ca«- 
Jiitution — Copernicus. 

POLAND,  anciently  called  Sarmatia,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Baltic,  and  the  province  of  Livonia ;  on  the 
eaft  by  Ruffia  and  Tartary ;  on  the  fouth  by  Hungary ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  Germany.  This  extenfjve  traft  of  land,  be- 
ing abdicated  by  its  original  inhabitants,  who,  on  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  joined  the  plunderers  of  the  north,  and 
migrated  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  more  fertile  and  cultivated 
country,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  vagrant  people,  who  under 
Lech  had  left  the  dreary  coafts  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bofphorus,  His  defcendants  kept  pofleffion  A.  D.  550. 
for  two  centuries  under  the  title  of  dukes.  On 
the  extinftion  of  the  family  of  Lech,  Poland  was  governed 
by  twelve  Palatines,  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  the  fame 
number  of  provinces,  erefted  a  kind  of  ariftocracy,  and  in  a 
great  meafure  polifhed  this  rude  and  barbarous  people.  Parties 
ind  diflentions  foon  after  arifing,  their 'former  government, 
inder  a  duke  or  prince,  was  re-eftabliflied,  and  the  fupreme 
:ommand  given  to  Cracusy  who  expelled  the  Eaft  Franks 
>ut  of  his  country,  built  the  city  of  Cracow,  and  rcftored  the 
^public  to  its  tranquillity  *. 

After  his  pofterity,  who  enjoyed  the  ducal  crown,  till  the 
ommencement  of  the  ninth  century,  failed,  anarchy  and 
onfufion  for  fome  time  fucceeded.  At  length  the  Poles,  to 
ut  a  period  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  invcfted  Piaft,  at 
lat  time  a  low  peafant,  with  fupreme  power.  He  governed 
^ith  fmgular  fuccefs,  and  his  family  flouriflied  feveral  ages 
fter  in  Poland.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  natives  of  the 
ountry,  who  are  chofen  kings,  are  to  this  day  called  Piajls. 
Joleflaus  Crobray,  the  fifth  in  fucceflion  from  Piaft,  having 
nade  great  additions  by  conqueft,  folicited  the  emperor, 
DthollL  to  ereft  his  ducal  dominions  into  a  kingdom,  for 
vhich  he  did  the  emperor  homage,  and  agreed  a  ix 
.0  hold  his  territories  of  him  as  a  fief  of  the  em- 
pire f.  From  this  time  the  fov«reigns  of  Poland,  who  be- 
brc  had  been  fatisfied  with  the  title  of  duke,  afllimed  the  more 
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honourable  appellation  of  king.     Little  Is  recorded  of  ^<y 
immediate  fucccflbrs  of  Roleflaus,  except  the  civil  wars  and 
inteftine  commotions,  which  were  Very  frequent   With  Ca- 
fimir  III.  the  dyiiafty  of  tno  Piafts  ended  after  it  had  continu- 
ed five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years.     Lewis>  at  that  time 
king  of  Hungary,  fucceedcd  to  the  throne  of  Polandri .  On  hi» 
dcmife,  his  younger  daughter  Hedwigis,  was  crowned  queen. 
She  married  Jegallo  Ulndiflaus,   diilce  of    Lithuania,  who 
was  eledcd  king,  and  annexed  his  paternal  dominions  to  the 
Polifh  monarchy.    I'his  prince  was  the  founder  of  the  third 


a  fcene  of  anarchy,  beg;ui  to  be  of  fooie  confideration  in  die 
north. 

On  the  death  of  Sigifmund,  the  laft  of  the  Jagdlo  fa- 
mily>  without  ifTue,   two  powerful  competitors  appeared $* 
Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Charles  IX.   king  of 
France;  and  Maximilian,  duke  of  Auftria.  Henry  prevnled  | 
but  his  brother  dyinjr  the  next  year,  he  quitted  Poland  to  af- 
ccnd  the  throne  of  t  ratKX%     He  was  fucceeded^  at  die  re* 
queft  of  the  Turks,  by  Stephen  Battori,  princ&  of  TnuH 
fylvania.     This  monarch  governed  with  great  reafim.    )it 
inftitutcd  the  t\vo  courts  of  judicature  at  Peterkan  and  IaA^ 
]in,  and  fubdued  the  CofTacks.     He  was  fucceedcd  bv  Sigif» 
mund  III.  the  fon  of  John,  king  of  Sweden,  and  aQnring  to 
the  crown  of  Ruffia  alfo,  was  engaged  in  long  and  blooify 
wars,  but  was  at  length  obligea  to  reft  fatished  with  the 
throne  of  Poland.     Hfs  fon  Uladiflaus,  faw  the  beginning  of 
liie  fiit.il  defcclion  of  the  Coflacks.   Thefe.  people  inhabit  the 
borders  of  the  Ko.ilthencs,  or  Niepcr,  one  of  the  largefl 
rivers  in  Europe.     They  arc  rude  and  uncivilized,  like  the 
ancient  SL7thians  and  Tartars.     All  this  part  of  the  worU>  If 
thv.'  north-erift  of  Iiuropc,  was  then  in  afavage  ftatc.    ItwM 
the  exadt  image  of  the  heroic  ages,  when  mankmd  were  con* 
tented  with  the  neccfliiries  of  life,  and  pillaged  thofe  neoeffi* 
ries  from  their  neighbours.     The  Polilh  nobility  treated  theft 
Coll-icks  after  they  had  been  conquered  by  Battori,  aa  theit 
vafTals  and  flavcs.     I'hcfe  opprcffions  at  length  cau(ed  the 
whi)Ie  Coflfack  nation  to  revolt,  and  joining  the  Ruffians  and 
Turks,  for  a  long  time  they  continued  to  commit  Iionid  de» 
predatinns  on  the   territories  of  Poland.    Uladillaiia  died 
without  ill ue.     Fie  had  two  brothers,  both  in.holy  Olden  | 
the  one  a  cardinal,  the  other  bifhop  of  Breflaw  and  Kiow, 
who  pretended  to  the  vacant  throne.     John  Cafiinir)  the 
cardinal,  was  elcviljd  in  oppofition  to  his  brother*      Thb 
piiace  having  been  Ipedator  for  upwards 
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die  deiblation  ef  his  kingdom^  by  fii£lion8  at  home  and  by 
incurfions  of  the  Swedes,  Ruffians,  and  Coflacks,  abdicated 
tfcc  government,  and  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  died  Abbot  of 
St  Oermain  des  Pres.  Poland  was  equally  miferable  under  his 
rucceflbr  Michael  Coribat,  whofe  reign  was  one  continued 
feries  of  misfortunes.     The  Turks  conquered  Podolio,  and 
Volhinia,  and  became  fo  formidable  that  Poland  could  not 
fupport  itfelf,  but  by  becoming  tributary  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte.     The. grand  marechal  or  general  of  the  crown,  John 
Sobiefki,  wafhed  out  this  ftain  in  the  famous  and  bloody  bat- 
tle of  Choczim,  in  which  the  Turks  were  totally  defeated, 
and  Poland  delivered  from  its  tribute.     Tbis  fignal  viftory 
'^ured  Sobie/ki's  ele£tion  to  the  crown  on  Michael's  death. 
This  martial  prince  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  for  the  common  defence  of  the  Chriftian  caufe 
^Cainft  the  'Furks.     He  defeated  them  with  great  (laughter^ 
^^^  obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  with  the  ut- 
^oft  precipitation,  Icrving  behind  them  their  tents,  artillery, 
*iul  baggage.     The  n-^/jn  of  Sobiefki  was  glorious. 

^  Frederic  Auguftus,  cieftor  of  Saxony,  was  next  chofen 
^tng,  in  oppofttion  to  his  competitor,  the  prince  of  Conti. 
The  ftate  was  now  diftraftcd  by  the  moft  violent  convul^ 
fions.  Auguftus  having  entered  into  alliance  with  Peter.  I. 
^  Ruffia,  againft  Charles  XIL  king  of  Sweden,  the  Swe- 
di(h  monarch  rcfolved  to  dethrone  him.  After  having  ex- 
perienced the  grcateft  rcvcrfes  of  fortune,  Auguftus  was 
compelled  to  refign  the  crown.  All  the  members  of  the 
diet  at  Warfaw,  with  one  voice,  pronounced  the 
throne  to  be  vacant.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  A.  D.  1704, 
kine  of  Swden,  and  the  wifh  of  the  diet,  to  raife 
to  me  throne  James  Sobiefki,  eldeft  Ion  of  the  late  king ; 
but  that  prince  being  taken  prifoncr,  together  with  his  fecond 
brother,  Conftantine,  while  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Breflaw  in  Silefia,  by  a  party  of  the  Saxon  dragoons,  the 
crown  of  Poland  was  offered  to  a  younger  brother,  named, 
Alexander,  who  rejefted  it  with  a  generofity  perhaps  unex-^ 
ampled  in  hiftory.  Nothing,  he  laid,  (hould  ever  induce 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortune  of  his  cider  brothers ; 
and  he  entreated  Charles  to  employ  his  viftorious  arms,  in 
reftoring  liberty  to  the  unhappy  captives  *.  This  rcfufal, 
and  the  misfortune  which  led  to  it,  having  difconccrted  the 
meafures  of  the  Swedifti  monarch,  his  niinifter  count  Piper, 
who  was  as  great  a  politician  as  his  niafter  was  a  warrior,  ad- 
vifcd  Charles  to  take  the  crown  of  Poland  to  himfelf.  He 
reprefented  how  eafy  it    would   be  to  ^Jiccomplifti  fuch  a 
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r-hcmc,  with  n  virtorious  army,  anJ  a  powerful  party  in  the 
heart  of  Uur  kiiiL!;ii(>iii,  which  was  ah'^ady  iubilucd.     Charky 
rxiiuiclml  in  thcpriulciit  propot'.tl  Tor  a  moment;  butUinded 
by  the  ilUifions  of  roinaiuic  ^;Iory,  he  ai'tcr wards  told  his  mr 
nilLT,  that  Ik*  had  more  plcafun:  in  j2;tving  away,  than  in 
crintpuMin;*  kingdoms  !  lie  acccMcllngly  recommended  to  die 
choice  of  ilie  I'oUfli  diet,  aH'enibled  at  Warlaw,  Staniflau9 
I^vzenfki,  Palatine  of  INjfiiania,  who  was  immediately  railed 
to  the  thron(!  **      Peter  C/ar  of  RufliUy  chaftifcd  the  arro* 
gance  of  Charles ;  and,  after  the  famous  battle  of  Pultowai 
in  which  the  kinji;  of  Sweden  loft  in  one  day  thi?  fruits  of  nine 
}cars   fuccef>fiil  war,  invited  the  eletflor  of  Saxony  tore* 
afcend  the  throiic.     Stanlflaus  was  thus  forced  to  rclinquifll 
his  aathority,  and  Au^uOus  found  himfelf  once  more  in  pot 

fcilion  of  the  i*oli(h  throne.  Aiiguftus  was 
A.  D.  I7V5.    inclowed  with    extraordinary  bodily  ftrcngth)  a 

f)und  un.'iei(l:iiulin<;,  a  fcx:iul  di4X>fition)  and 
many  princely  accompli ilnnrMiis.  It  was  this  Auguftus 
who  in  a  lit  of  gall.intrv  twifird  a  horfe-flioc  in  the  prefence 
of  a//;/t'  ivoman^  in  ordrr  to  '.'.ive  her  fomc  idea  of  hilpcf- 
fonal  powers;  and  at  the  {.iww.  time  prefcntcd  to  her  apurfe 
of  i;iilJ,  to  make  her  f^.-niihle  of  his  irenerofity.  ,Love  per* 
h;ii)s  never  fpoke  a  more  elocpient  language? 

On  tills  |)rinee's  death,  SianiPiaiis,  now  become  father-in* 
law  to  Lewis  XV.  was  a  fecond  time  chofen  king.  But  the 
er«ij>Tor,  nllided  hy  liu-  i\iiiji:ins,  obliged  the  Poles  tO  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  '.Iriiliun.  The  elector  of  Saxonyi  (on  of 
th;-  I.ite  kinj^  of  i*ol:ind,  w)io  had  married  the  emperor*! 
nl-.cf,  \v;is  in  veil  el  with  tin:  f.)vertiu;nty,  under  the  name  of 
All 'uihiA  111.   and  Stan  IKiiis,  as  formerly,  was  obliged  to 

ab.Midon  !iis  crown.  After  the  death  of  Auguftuft 
A.  U.  1 ;(.  J.     a  di;t  was  fiiinmoned  to  di  liberate  on  the  eTe£tion 

of  a  n'wKii"*^,  whcncotnit  Poniatowflcii  by  the 
infliience  of  KnHlj,  aiicfid.-d  tlie  throne,  under  the  tide 
of  Siaiiill.'.i'.s  Ativndu:..  lie  is  a  man  of  abilities  and  ad* 
drei'>,  bui,  fiom  various  concur riuf!;  caufcs,  he  has  had  the 
imhappind's  to  f-r  Poland,  durin^^  his  reign,  a  fccne  ofdcfi>« 
lation  ::nd  calamity.  A  war  eniued  between  the  RulEanl 
;:nd  t!ie  'J\:!ks,  on  account  of  this  country.  Dut  the  con- 
(lui;i  of  tlic  (iraiid  Sl'^nior  and  of  tiu:  Ottoman  Porte  towardi 
rli.' diiir'.-fi- d  Po](-<;,  vvas  (Iiirliy  jul^  and  honourable^  and  thft 
vi:rv  ic'V(  rfv-  of  that  of  iIi'mt  Chiiltian  neighbours.  'YhlitXt^ 
n:  ^  of  kullin,  the  qu. :  n  ui  iiunL',ary,  and  the  king  of 
;\;i':ia^  ;r;u'e  the  kinu;  of  P(i!an(i  the  ftrongeft  afluranccs^ 
«^  iii..L  liuir  friendfhip  for  iiiiu  and  tlic  republic  wai  firm 

'Voltaire*  • 
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^  unalterable)  that  they  had  not  the  lead  intention  of  (eizing 
^  any  part  of  his  dominions,  nor  would  ever  fuffer  any  other 
^  power  to  do  it/'  From  which)  according  to  the  political 
creed  of  princes  we  may  infer,  that  to  guarantee  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  revenues  of  a  ihite)  means  to  annihilate  tnofe 
liberties,  fcize  upon  thofe  rights,  and  appropriate  thofe  re«- 
venues  to  their  own  ufe.  Such  is  the  faith  of  princes,  the 
inftabilitv  of  human  politics,  and  human  affairs  ! 
For  it  loon  after  appeared,  that  the  kine  of  A.  D.  1772. 
Pruffia,  the  emperor  and  emprefe-quecn^  and  the 
emprefs  of  Ruffia,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  to  divide  and 
difmember  the  kinjgdom  of  Poland  \  though  Pruflia  was  for-* 
merly  in  a  ftate  of^vaflalage  to  Poland,  and  the  title  of  king 
of  Pruffia  ^fas  never  acknowledged  by  the  Poles  till  1746* 
Ruffia  alfo  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  centunr,  (aw 
Its  capital  and  throne  ^oirdled  by  the  Poles  \  while  Auftria 
in  1603,  was  indebted  to  a  kine  of  Poland  for  the  preferva«- 
tion  of  its  metropolis,  and  almoft  for  its  very  exiftence.  The 
three  allied  powers,  acting  in  concert,  fet  up  their  formal 
pretenfions  to  the  refpedive  diftri£ls,  which  they  had  allotted 
for  and  guaranteed  to  each  other.  ''Fhis  violent  and  unwar^ 
rantabU  partition  of  Poland,  has  juftly  been  confidered  as  the 
(irft  great  breach  in  the  modern  political  fyftem  of  Europe. 
'I^he  furprife  of  a  town,  the  invafion  of  an  tnfignificant  pro«> 
vince,  or  the  elcdion  of  a  prince,  who  had  neither  abilities  to 
be  feared,  lior  virtue  to  be  loved,  would  (bme  years  ago  have 
armed  one  half  of  Europe,  and  called  forth  all  the  attention 
of  the  other.  But  the  dcftrudlion  of  a  great  kingdom,  with 
the  confequent  difarrangemcnt  of  power,  dominion,  and 
commerce,  has  been  beheld  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
with  the  moft  aftonifhing  indifference  and  unconcern.  1  he 
courts  of  London,  Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen,  re- 
monftrated  againil  the  ufurpations,  but  that  was  all.  Poland 
Was  forced  to  fubniit,  and  the  partition  was  ratified  by 
their  diets  held  under  ihc  bribes  and  threats  of  the  three 
powers.    "This  is    a    very    alarming    circumftancc,    and 

tows  that  a  moft    important,  though  not  happy  change, 
8  taken  place  in  that  general  fyflem  of  policy,  and  ar^^ 
Buigcment  of  'power  and  dominion,   which  had  been  for 
bme  ages  an  objc£l  of  unrcnutting  attention  with  moft  of 
Ac  ftates  of  Europe.     Our  anceftors  might,  perhaps,  on 
fcnc  occaflons,  difcover  rather  more  anxiety  about  preferving 
Ae  balance  of  power  in  Europe  than  was  neceflary  j  but,  it 
™  been  well  remarked,  that  the  idea  of  confidcring  Europe 
*•  •  Vaft  commonwealth,  of  the  fevcral  parts  being  diftinft 
•jj^feptrate,  though  politically  and  commercially  united,'  of 
typing  them  independent,  though  unequal  in  power,  and  of 
'^^V'^lfting  any  one,  by  any   nieans,  from  becoming  too 
V^^jT,  *Z  powerful 
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powerful  for  the  reft,  was  great  and  liberal,  and,  though  dff 
refult  of  barbarifm  w^s  founded  upon  the  moft  enlarged  prin* 
ciples  of  the  wifvf^  policy.  It  appears  to  be  owing  to  din 
fyilcm,  that  thi:  t:v.„fl  part  of  the  wellem  world  has  acquired 
fo  aftonifhing  a  iis;  ■'iority  over  the  reft  of  the  globe.  The 
fort  line  ana  glj>ry  of  Gre^'ce  proceeded  from  afunilar  fyftemof 
policy,  though  formed  upon  a  fmaller  fcalc.  Both  her  for- 
tune and  Q-lory  expired  with  that  fyftem. 

Some  tniie  beiore  this  partition,  an  attempt  was  made  bj 
Koz'niki,  an  officer  among  the  Polifti  confederates,  andle- 
veral  ethers,  to  afiaflinatc  the  king  of  Poland,  in  the  fteetst)f 
Warfaw.  His  majefty  received  two  wounds  on  bis  head) 
one  from  a  ball,  and  the  other  from  a  fabre  ;  notwithftanding 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcapc  with  lifif,  by  Koziiip 
tti's  relenting,  for  v/hich  his  own  life  was  faved,  and  he  nor 
lefides  in  the  papal  t(7ritorics,  with  aji  annual  penfion  frtxa 
the  king.  Puialki,  another  of  the  confpirators  diftinguifli^d 
hinriftrjf  in  the  American  f?rvice,  and  v/as  killed  in  attacking 
the  l>ritilh  lines  at  Savanniih,  in  1779. 

In  the  prefent  age,  the  principles  of  liberty 
May  3, 1 79 1,  have  been  fo  generally  rt-ceived  and  embraceQ» 
that  a  moft  important  revolution  took  place  at 
AVarfaw.  A  numerous  aiTembly  of  patriots  was  held  in  the 
royal  pretence  ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  feffion  of  the  diet, 
dcftined  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  finance,  his  majefty  hinw 
iL'lf  changed  the  bufinefs  of  the  dav  by  faying,  that  he  had 
planned  a  conftltution,  and  requeiicd  the  ftates  to  lign  it 
'i"he  articles  of  it  were  :hen  read,  which  confifted  of  fome 
pages.  His  majefty  declared  that  the  conftltution  had.  beea 
framed  out  of  the  Englifli  and  American  forms  of  govenunent 
When  the  conftitution  was  read,  the  tumult  in  the  diet  was 
▼ery  great,  fome  for,  and  others  agalnft  it.  However,  it  w» 
at  laft  carried,  and  the  king  was  requcfted  to  fwear  to  it| 
which  he  did  in  the  hands  ot  the  biftiop  of  Cracow,  and  w» 
followed  by  molt  of  the  members.  His  majefty  then  (aid 
aloud,  **  1  hofe  who  arc  friends  to  their  country,  follow  me, 
"  and  confirm  the  oath  at  the  altar."  All  the  biflK>ps>a]l  th| 
fenators,  and  moft  of  the  members  followed  the  king,  ani 
took  this  important  oath.  A  hundred  cannon  announced  to 
tiie  public  the  fwear ing  to  the  new  conftitution. — ^The  oa^ 
is  as  follows,  *■*■  We  fwear  before  God  and  the  country^  lA 
^^  maintain  and  defend,  with  all  poiUble  human  power,  Ar 
^  prefent  coiiliitution."  The  army  throughout  the  kingkai 
Were  ordered  to  take  thir.  o»ith,  within  one  month  ficoKQittB 
date  of  the  prefent  law.  And  th.it  future  ages  may  knov 
mid  feel  ihat  it  is  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  Supreme  Difpofer 
ii.iti<iiiiL,  that  the  grcateil  obftacics  and  difficulticB  have  **~^ 

furmo 
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(bfmounted,  aud  this  happv  revolution  efFeAed^  it  was  de- 
treed,  tliat  a  church  ihall  be  erected  and  coufecrated  to 
Divine  Providence,  in  memory  of  this  event)  and  at  the  ex-* 
pence  if)f  the;  ftates. 

It  is  melancholy,  however^  to  refleA  upon  what  a  totter- 
ing balance,  upon  what  trivial  caufcK,  the  profperity  and  hap- 
Eineft  of  mtions  is  freauently  found  to  depend.  The  efla- 
lifhment  of  a  free,  and  apparently,  well-poifed  conftitution 
in  Poland,  was  of  fhort  duration.  The  increafc  of  power, 
which  thb  cre^t  monarchs  of  Europe  have  lately  acquired,  is 
truly  alarming.  In  the  cafe  of  Ruffia,  that  incrcafe  has  been 
gradual,  but  it  ii  the  effeA  of  fyftem,  and  of  a  fyftem  which, 
if  purfucd  through  the  courfc  of  another  protradcd  reign^ 
muft  inevitably  be  attended  witfi  the  moft  fatal  confequcnces 
to  the  independence  and  liberties  of  Europe  and  of  mankind. 
To  Great  Britain  hcrfclf,  though  the  danger  may  appear  re«* 
mote,  from  the  rcmotcncfs  of  the  fourcc,  perhaps  no  more  is 
referved  than  the  melancholy  privilege  of  being  the  laft  de** 
voured.  The  fpirit  of  humanity  iudignar^tly  rifes  at  fuch 
unprovoked  and  unprincipled  attacks  upon  the  independence 
and  the  freedom  of  a  nation.  In  the  fubjugation  and  dif- 
membcrmcnt  of  Poland,  the  fpirit  of  three  European  powers 
is  fufKciently  manlRftcd  *,  and  that  man  who  does  not  feel 
himfelf  adluatcd  by  the  ftronjrcft  rcfentment  at  fuch  violations 
of  every  thing  that  is  laudable  and  right,  muft  nccelTarily  bv 
deficient  either  in  fenfe  or  in  honeily.  Againft  a  combina- 
tion (b  hoftile  to  the  felicity  of  m:uikind,  nothing  will  :i£l  as 
a  counterp6ife,  but  a  firm  union  among  the  weaker  ftates ; 
fuch  a  mcafurc,  whatever  be  their  form  of  government,  or 
their  political  principles,  it  will  be  their  undoubted  intereft  to 
sdopt.  The  alarm  which  has  been  raifcd  againft  the  exten- 
fion  and  adoption  of  democratic  principles,  and  the  ill  conduft 
of  the  French,  which  no  good  member  of  fociety  would  endea- 
vour to  extenuate,  have  caufcd  a  confidcrSiible  portion  of  the 
people  of  Europe  to  lofe  fight  of  the  real  danger  that  befcts 
them;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  common  fenfe  and  rcflc«5tion 
will  foon  return,  and  that  in  fighting  for  a  fhadow,  the  iia^ 
tions  of  Europe  wiU  not  exp^fc  themfclves  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  lofiiig  the  fiibftamv*  *•.  ^ 

The  ready  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Poland  in  a  meafure 
•dapted  to  promote  the  welf.ire  of  his  people,  and  the  animat- 
ed fupport  which  he  gave  to  the  new  conflitution,  evinced 
the  t^oodncfs  of  his  heart,  and  the  liberality  of  his  principles; 
but  We  the  culogium  muft  end.  C)u  his  Polifh  majefty,  the 
prai/t  of  political  fogacity,  of  forcfi^ht,  of  activity,  or  even  of 

^   New  Annunl  Kr'»iftcr  for  iTv*- 
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courage,  cannot  be  hcfbwrd.  Lulled  into  a  fatal  fecuritjrby 
ilic  infidious  profcnionx  of  n  court,  noted  for  its  peritd]f|  U 
well  as  for  itH  vcrfatilc  and  fclfifli  politicHi— a  court  which 
sippcai  cil  to  promote  the  revolution,  while  it  meditated  fecret* 
\y  the  dKhiemticrnienr  of  Poland,  the  unfortunate  monarch 
krrniA  to  havr  nr*glf(^tcfl  evrry  means  of  defence }  nor  Vffli 
even  the  hofttatiii^  and  uniicci<lrti  coikIujI  of  Sanony  fufid- 
cnt  to  excite  hid  vi(>;ilanre.  No  alliances  were  fermedi  no 
prcprations  made*  for  fuppnrting  with  vigour  the  infiuit  con- 
flitution.  In  the  predicament  in  which  Poland  then  ftoodi 
if  Pruflta  \^':is  avrrfc  to  fc>nnin<r  n  permanent  and  (incert  alli- 
ance, or  if  the  fsiith  of  Pruflia  could  not  be  depended  upont 
if  (rrrut  Britain  had  been  found  intra£bble,  and  determin- 
ed to  I'ucrifice  her  iral  intcreft»  and  thofe  of  Europe  to  d» 
ambition  of  Pruflia,  it  was  then  tlie  part  of  Poland  to  look 
forward  to  other  connct^tioniv,  to  cultivate,  if  poffihle,  the 
fticndihip  of  France,  of  Denmark,  and  of  Sweden.  Such  a 
combination,  founded  u|x>n  the  moderate  principle  of  mutusi 
defence,  would  have  fuecTfxfully  reiifted  the  moift  determined 
attacks  of  Im|)erial  plunderers*  SomethinjK  of  this  kind 
unj;i;ht  to  have  been  attempted  \  but  the  Poliin  miniftry  per- 
mitrrd  itfclf  to  be  anuifed  by  fruitlrfs  negociations  at  the  court 
of  Drrliirt),  by  the  vague  profeflions  of  Pruflia,  nor  wu  it 
even  roiifed  tci  M\ot\  by  the  axA  reception  which  its  ambaf- 
fador  exjtcrienced  fium  the  haughty  itfpot  of  Vienna.  This 
neglci^,  ^reat  as  it  w:is,  wha  even  exceeded  by  the  indifltr* 
ence  of  the  king  as  to  the  mc-aiiK  of  internal  defence.  While 
tlie  difcontenteil  noblesi,  who  from  perfonal  refehtmcnti  or 
diilippointcd  ambition,  nianifciVed  the  moft  earneft  hoftility 
to  the  conlHtution;  whiK?  thefe  were  openly  received  and  en- 
coui.i[r(Hl  at  IVterfluirg,  neither  the  landing  force  of  Pofand 
w.m  properly  Dr^rani/i  cK  nor  the  niiliti:i  embodied.  Not  a 
uui^»a/jne  was  err«.^lffl,  nor  an  r*ncreni'hment  thrown  up  tft 

oppnfe  rill*  entr.tnor  of  the  enemy.   It  was  alia 
A.  I>.  I  •.)•.    ciead  cMlm,  anJ  the  Kiidi.nis  uppeareil  u|>on their 

fiontiers  bci'ote  the  diet  h.ul  recovered  from  its 
fiirprife  :if  the  fuft  hnllile  ilei'I.itation  ol'  the  emprcf^. 

The  pro^rrefs  oi'  the  armies  of  C^athriin'*  wa»  marked  wMi 
iti  v.id.itiiin  ami  iiurlty  ;  \vhiK\  f'tieh  waft  the  averfion  of  the 
people  luMh  to  the  e.iiife  aiul  ihe  ninnner  of  conducting  it, 
that,  as  they  ap)>roaeh('d,  the  euuntry  ull  around  became  t 
wiiilernefK,  ami  ie.nei-ly  a  hiirnan  Ueiirg  was  to  be  fccn.  In 
thr*  mean  time,  a  leiies  rl  Indr  defeats,  In  which  the  inex- 
pei  ien(V  of  ttkc!  eoinmanilejs^  and  the  intemperate  valour  of 
new  raiil'd  rM)()])N,  appear  tti  hav*  <> really  contributed,  fcrved 
at  (tnt  e  \^  JiIIk  Is  ami  t  >  ilifpinr  l.\  *  (l(*t/:ulers  of  thcir^nun- 

itv.     riin.\*  Po.u.iiowiKi  i-:)ri!iniu-J  tJ  rjtrcat,  aild  OH  the 
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lyA  of  July^  his  rear  being  attacked  by  a  very  fuperiorTorce, 
it  f^ffered  a  confidcrable  lof.,  though  the  flail  and  courage 
of  general  Kofciufko  enabled  him  to  make  a  moft  rcfpeclablc 
defence.  On  the  18th,  a  general  enga|emc?nt  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  The  Ruflian  line  extended  oppofite 
to  Dubicnka,  along  the  i;iver  Bug,  as  far  as  Opalin.  The 
principal  column,  confifting  of  fourteen  thoufand  men,  was 
cheifly  direfted  againft  the  divifion  of  general  Kofciu(ko, 
which  confifted  of  five  thoufand  men  only.  Alter  a  rfioft 
vigorous  rcfiftance,  in  which  the  Ruffians  loft  upwards  oP 
four  thoufand  men,  and  the  troops  of  the  republic  onlv  fome 
hundreds,  the  latter  was  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  fur- 
perior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  to  retire  further  into  the 
country. 

This  unequal  conteft  was,  at  laft,  prematurely  terminated* 
The  king,  whofe  benevolent  intentions  were,  perhaps,  over** 
powered  by  his  mental  imbecility,  and  v^ofe  age  and  in- 
firmities, probably,  rendered  him  unequal  to  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  whicn  muft  attend  a. protracted  war,  inftead  of 

Eutting  himfelf,  according  to  his  firft  refolve,  at  the  head  of 
is  army,  determined  at  once  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  On 
the  23a  of  July  he  fummoned  a  council  of  all  the  deputies  at 
that  moment  in  Warfaw.  He  laid  before  them  the  laft  dit> 
patches  from  the  emprefs,  which  infifted  upon  total  and  un* 
referved  fubmiffion.  He  pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  dif- 
memberment  of  the  republic  ftiould  they  delay  to  throw  them- 
felves  upon  the  clemency  of  the  emprefs,  and  to  intrcat  her 

frote<^ion.  He  mentioned  the  fatal  union  of  Auftiia  and 
ruffia  with  Ruffia,  and  the  fupinenefs  manifefted  by  every 
other  court  in  Europe  ;  the  combination  formed  by  crowned 
heads  againft  the  rights  and  liberties  of  men,  and  the  little 
fpirit  which  was  manifefted  for,  the  maintenance  of  thofe 
iacred  rights. 

Four  citizens,  the  intrepid  and  patriotic  Malachowfki,  the 
princes  Sapieha,  Radzvil,  and  Soltan,  vehemently  protefted 
againft  thefe  daftardly  proceedings ;  and  the  following  even- 
ing a  company  of  gentlemen,  from  the  different  provinces,  af- 
(bmbled  for  the  fame  purpofc.  The  aflembly  waited  imnoe- 
ctiatcly  on  thefe  four  diftinguiftxed  patriots,  and  returned  them 
their  acknowledgements  for  the  fpirit  of  firmnefs  with  which 
they  had  refifted  the  fpirit  of  defpotifm.  The  fubmiffion  of 
the  king  to  the  defigns  of  Ruffia,  was  no  fooner  made  known, 
than  Poland  was  bereft  of  all  her  beft  and  moft  refpe£lable 
citizens.  Malacbowfki,  as  marfHal  of  the  diet,  and  prince 
Sapieha,  grand  marflial  of  Lithuania,  entered  ftrong  protefts 
i>p  the  journals  of  the  diet  a6;ainft  thefw'  hoftile  proceedings, 

*Z  J  and 
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and  iltrclaretl  fijcnuily  ihat  the  diet  legally  aflTembled  in  1788 

WiM  :int  dill'oivid. 

^.)n  !he  ^^  of  Auriufl,  a  confcJoration  was  formed  at  Wjr-i 
faw,  of  wliich  the  i^raiul  npoftaCi^  i'otnckiy  was  ci)ofcn  mar- 
ih.ii.  Thf  .id>  oS'  this  confcd^'iatioii  vvcic  evidently  the 
dcfpotic  iiict.it<js  ()l  Kiillia,  and  were  calculated  only  to  rellore 
the  ancient  abufos,  and  to  place  the  country  under  the  ag- 
gt.ivatcd  opprefTion  of  a  foreign  yoke.  By  uxne  fuccccJing 
traiifawtionii,  it  has  appi  ared,  th..i  ihe  unhappy  country  of 
Poland  IS  to  be  converted  iiuoa  provincit  of  Riijii:i.  It  is  in- 
tended, if  credit  may  be  given  to  rc^>ort,  to  be  t;overned 
by  the  grandfon  of  the  pielent  cmpi. (s,  prime  re-.!^aminc 
Paulowit'/o  under  the  title  of  kini;,  but  wc  may  well  cona  ivti 
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without  a  reward.  'i*horn(s  and  Dant/ic,  Uie  poflcflion  of 
which  he  has  long  had  in  view,  with  fome  additional  terri- 
tory, will  at  leail  iail  to  his  ihare  in  the  partition  i  nor  will 
Autiria  be  fatisfi-d  without  a  part. 

It  is  remarkable,  tliat  at  the  very  moment  when  Poland 
was  furrcndeiing  its  liberties  to  its  iief{X}tic  invaders  the  ge- 
nerous fynipathy  of  Ciieai  liritain  was  evinced  by  a  liberal 
lUbleiiption,  fupported  by  all  the  moll  refp'.'L^ table  thai  afters 
in  the  natioji,  of  «*v«''y  party  and  of  evfiy  fff'U  for  the  purpofe 
of  ailiflini:  the  kinLr  and  the  repubii.:  to  maintain  their  iiulcr 
peudence.  'riioiii'.h  iIk*  h.'iievoleiir  di.'lign  was  fruit  rated,  the 
fa^'t  remains  011  reetud  as  a  noble  leliunony  of  the  f|>iritof 
l^itons  in  the  eaiik*  of  fVeedoin,  ot  the  indignation  which  fills 
eveiy  niitiili  he.iri  at  the  eonLiiiiiioii  of  iiiju flier,  and  of  the 
lilK  i.iliiy  \vi>!i  whl(  h  they  are  iin|}v»fal  to  aililt  thofe  who 
fiiffiT  !ii»in  the  (^ppKlUoii  of  tyrants. 

ri'.ii<,  11^  o:k'  ijilliir.c.',  tlie  et^neert  of  prijiccs,  as  it  is 
c.iHihU  has  pii>\fl  f.itallv  vicMiuicms  over  the  caufe  of  man. 
Thus  t!if  !»,ro\vm|;  Ii.ippiiiefs  ol  a  rei'pei'lable  nation  has  been 
f:u-i  ifu'cil  u)  the  lut  {'1111:1!  .tiiihiiion  of  three  dcf|M)tic  f  ^verci^nf* 
'fhus  ihi"  eiil/!iis  <»!'  a  li\e  nuuiblie  are  by  one  blow  rcuuc- 
eil  to  lie  t;;(*  :'.l)i\  t  tl.'.vcs  ot  tvMnis.  Thus  the  balance  of 
I'  iirop..,  to  i-iiiKh  th'  tlu-ine  of  |)o1itieians,  and  i)crhaps  fo  nc- 
diary  to tiie  |v  tni:iiu'iit  wt  Ifirc*  of  luncipe,  lus  Dc*en  fiiciificed 
t>>  priv.iK*  and  to  {Miilli  vi(  ws,  while  thnle  imtions  who  have 
oil  l«)iin(*r  oer.)fio;is  il.votid  millions  of  lives,  and  expended 
ei!Ui)iI'('s  fumsi:i  nwiiiitainin^;  ii^  view  with  frigid  tranquillity 
the  f.ii;d  iiKieal:' of  deffxitic  authority. 

VVImii  vii  !u  \\Y'  \v\\\  olijitl  of  this  comhinnrion,  it  is  fuch 
,is  :io  I'^und  poiiiiv'l.ia  um  obleive  with  indiflacncc^     Tbc 

precedent 
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]N'ecedent  is  fatal,  the  proceedings  are  ominous;,  if  the  objeft 
is  ultimately  the  gratiwcation  of  perfonal  ambition  in  the  par- 
ties concerned ;  if  they  have  really,  as  fome  ar^  difpofed  to 
believe,  formed  a  fecret  agreement  to  divide  among  them- 
felves,  as  faits  their  intereft  or  their  inclination,  or  as  oppor^ 
(unity  permits,  the  territory  of  Europe  •,  if,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
Poland,  they  may  vtrithout  a  fhadow  of  pretence,  without  a 
caufe  of  complaint,  without  any  legal  claim  or  intereft,  in- 
vade and  fubjugate  a  country,  merely  becaufe  it  is  too  weak 
to  oppofe  them; — then  the  citizens  of  free  ftatesbave  indeed 
caufe  to  tremble ; — then  the  opulent  part  of  every  commu- 
nity have  caufe  to  fear  for  their  poiTeflions,  fmce  a  refpcft 
for  property  never  has  been  the  creed  of  conquering  defpots  \ 
' — ^then  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind  may  weep  over  the 
fete  of  their  f»illow  creatures ;  and  every  individual  who 
would  not  wlfh  to  change  the  government  under  which  hq 
lives  for  the  moft  tyrannical  and  opprefEve,  may  have  caufe 
to  imprecate  the  interpofition  of  Providence,  jfo  put  a  ftop  tg 
a  fyftem  which  threatens  the  fubverCon  o(  all  that  i»  dear  or 
valuable  of  temporal  enjoyments. 

The  wifdom  of  our  ^nccftors,  and  the  keen  pcnetratiqn  of 
our  GWfi  William,  faw  the  neceffity  of  vigoroufly  oppofmg  the 
encroaching  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  They  fuccefsfully  with 
ftood  him :  they  formed  a  league  that  was  powerful,  becaufe 
it  combined  a  variety  of  intercfts,  before  jarring  and  oppofed 
to  each  other,  l^he  fcheme  of  univerfal  empire,  which 
Louis  had  formed,  was  by  no  means  fo  chimerical  as  it  is 
regarded  now  when  the  danger  is  paft,  and  when  it  is  only 
viewed  as  an  abortive  effort.  But  the  projefl  of  Louis  was 
ill  reality  not  founded  upon  fancy,  but  upon  precedent.  It 
was  frequently  realized  by  Chnrlcs  V.  Nothing  but  the 
fagacity,  zeal,  and  a(9:Ivity  cf  William ;  the  conviiSfion  which 
he  imprcfl'ed  upon  thii  IciTcr  ftatcs  of  Europe,  and  the  allir 
ancc  which  on  thefe  principles  he  formed,  could  have  defeat- 
ed the  views  of  the  French  monarch.  The  concert  which 
is  now  eftabliihed,  is  no  doubt  more  formidable  thaji  the  am- 
bitious fchcrnes  of  Louis  XIV,  The  overthrow  of  the  in- 
dependent governments  of  Europe,  will  now  not  depend  upon 
the  exertions  of  one  people,  nor  upon  the  efforts  of  one  man, 
tut  upon  the  united  force  of  the  three  grcateft  powers  upon 
earth;  acting,  it  is  probable,  upon  a  preconcerted  fyftem,  and 
who  can  have  no  caufe  for  dilazreenient  among  thcmfelves, 
while  there  is  one  independent  ftate  Remaining,  whofe  terri- 
tory they  can  appropriate  or  divide,  ^ 

There  is  no  cliil'i:  of  rhcn  Jn  any  ttate  that  enjoys  a  portion 
of  liberty,  which  ought  nt)t  to  be  alarmed  atfuch  a  precedent, 
Even  thpfc  who  fubfiil  by  the  abufcs  of  a  free  government, 
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thofe  who  receive  the  wages  of  corruption,  ought  to  re^ 
member  that  they  are  only  gainers  by  the  general  freedom  of 
the  government,  that  where  force  can  command,  influence  be- 
comes unnecefl'ary.  Where  defpotifm  is  eftablifhed,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  is  eftabllfhed,  every  clafs  of  men  becomes 
alike  infignificant.  Ariftocracy  itfelf  is  only  a  Qorintbiam 
column^  where  it  refts  on  the  durable  bafis  of  public  liberty^ 
where  its  foundation  at  leaft  has  been  popujar.  There  is 
fcarcely  any  diftinclirn  of  family,  honour,  confequence,  or 
merit.  The  upftart  greatnefs  of  a  Potemkin  or  a  Pomba] 
ivould  create  aftoniihment  in  England;  but  in  a  country 
where  nobility  itfelf  is  debafed,  the  circuniftance  excites  no 
furprizc. 

It  is  of  little  importance  whether  fuch  a  projeft  is  the 
<lidate  of  policy  and  previous  concert,  or  whedier  it  may  be 
the  cafual  refi:lt  of  a  peculiar  combination  of  ciicumftanccs  \ 
the  efFe£b  will  be  equally  fatal.  The  nobleman,  die  legiT* 
lator,  all  thofe  whofe  influence  and  confequence  depend  upon 
a  balance  between  the  democratical  and  regal  powers,  will 
iind  themfelves  as  to  efficiency  and  confequence  completely 
annihilated.  Such  was  once  the  fyftem  of  Europe;  and 
philofophers  and  authors,  perhaps,  alcribe  too  mudi  to  dieir 
own  peculiar  fundions,  when  they  iay  that  the  progrels  of 
fcience  and  literature  will  never  permit  it  to  be  fo  again. 

With  regard  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  though  Copemicut| 
the  great  rcftorer  of  the  true  aftronomical  fyftem,  and  fome 
other  learned  men,  were  natives  of  Poland,  yet  its  foil  is  &r 
from  being  favourable  to  learning.  The  contempt  which 
the  nobility,  who  place  their  chief  importance  in  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  rank,  have  ever  fhewn  for  learning,  and  the 
irrvitude  of  the  lower  people,  have  wonderfully  letardn^ 
and,  notwithftanding  the  liberal  efforts  of  his  prefent  majeflyi 
flill  continue  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  letters  in  this  kingdom. 
However,  of  late  a  tafle  for  fcience  hath  fpread  itfelf  among 
the  nobles,  and  begins  t:o  be  regarded  as  ^  accomplifbment, 
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P  R  U  S  S  I  A. 


Original  Inhabitants  —  Teutonic  Knights  —  Standing  Jlrm§ 
ef  Frederic  William — Frederic  II L 

PRUSSIA,  which  has  lately  made  fo  great  a  figure  in  th© 
affairs  of  Europe,  is  the  moft  recent  and  limited  monarr* 
chy  on  the  continent.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  a 
powerful  race  of  people,  called  the  Venedi,  who  extend^xl 
tfiemfelves  all  along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Baltic,  On  th© 
Veuedi  removing  to  the  more  weftern  provinces,  the  Boruffii 
who  had  migrated  from  the  foot  of  the  Riph.nean  mountainsi 
offefTcd  themfelves  of  this  country,  which  they  called 
toruHia,  now  corrupted  into  Pruilia.  It  was  divided  into 
twelve  provinces  by  Venedus,  one  of  the  BorufEan  princes, 
who  is  recorded  to  have  given  them  to  his  twelve  fons, 
They  made  a  noble  ftand  againft  the  kings  of  Poland,  an(| 
continued  independent,  as  well  as  Pagans,  till 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Kniebts  of  the  A.  D.  1**7^ 
Teutonic  order,  who  returning  to  Europe  after 
the  expulfion  of  the  Chriftians  from  the  Holy  Land  by  Sala^ 
dine,  obtained  grants  of  fv^ttlements  in  Italy,  Gernuny^ 
Hungary,  and  other  European  countries.  A  long  feries  of 
wars  ei^ued,  in  which  the  original  inhabitants  of  Pruffia 
were  almoft  extirpated  by  thefe  religious  and  military  knights. 
The  remainder,  opprefTed  beyond  all  human  tolerance  by  their 
ponqucrors,  at  lad  revolted,  and  implored  the  aid  of  Cad- 
mir  IV.  king  of  Poland,  who  invaded  Prui&a,  and  after  a 
bloody  war  of  twelve  years  duration,  a  peace  was  conclud- 
ed, in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  part  called  Polifh  Pruffia 
fhould  continue  under  the  protection  of  Poland,  and  that  the 
Teutonic  Knights  fliould  pofTefs  the  other  parts,  but  ac- 
knowledge themfelves  vafTals  to  the  fovereign  of  Poland, 
The  knights,  difdaining  the  vafTalagc,  made  frequent  attempt^ 
to  fliakc  it  off,  till  at  laft  Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandcn- 
burgh,  grand  mailer  of  the  order,  embracing  the  do<Slrines  of 
Luther,  and  willing;  to  aggrandize  himfdf  at  the  expence  of 
the  knights,  agreed  to  (hare  Pruffia,  with  his  uncle,  Sigif- 
mund  I.  King  of  Poland,  on  condition  of  paving  homage  for 
the  protecSion  of  that  crown.  The  propofal  was  accepted. 
Albert  took  the  title  of  Duke  in  his  n».'W  territory  :  hence 
the  prefent  kingdom  is  called  DucaJ  Pruffia,  and  that  part  iq 
PolFeffion  of  Pojand,  and  on  the  weftern  fide  ^i  the  Viftula, 
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Rcga!  Pniflia  *.  Thus  cndod  the  fovcrcisnty  of  the  Tcu» 
tonic  orH.  r  in  PiulTi;i,  whcv  ir  h;ul  fiibfiftcc\  three  centuries, 
KniiuJ  Ttburjh  rcnaincd  long  in  fubiL*ctioii  to  Poland;  and 
the  irntiliturc  of  Piuili.i  wris  cnintod  by  the  Polifti  Kings 
to  inch  fiiccivilii):^  Mar: raw.  tVcdcric  William,  Klcclor  of 
rr-iiiviiVibiir^h,  fi:i,"urvu  ihc  Great,  had  Ducal  Pruflia  con- 
firiiHvl  to  him  and  his  li^irs.  Being  freed  from  x'aflulage  by 
Curiinir  King  of  l\v:i:\:K  he  and  his  defcemltnts  were 
ciccl.  rd  isKUpfi'i-L-nt  :::id  fovcp'ign  l^rils  of  this  part  of 
Pniii:.:,  \vi  '\  \}\A,  litlrs,  \\i\\\  :i<;  grand  ir:iftcr5  of  the  Teu- 
tonic*; till  Fr-J.  :ic.  Ion  of  Fre  ]LTic-^\*i!Iiam  the  Great, 

r\v.\j<}.  i-K*  {'.ikHv  o\  PiulTi.i  to  a  kingdom,  and 
A.  D.  i-.-i.  i,>  .->  iM.;:,:;  .jTir.My  (.f  the  ft;ices  of  the  em- 
pi. v,  plr;v'i .!  i.v*  crov.-ri  with  iiis  own  hands  upon 
fc;  >^ead,  r-r.:!  thit  of -'is  coiil'M't ;  \  on  r.fcer  which  he  was  ac- 
kno\v)cJ?.eJ  :is  Ivin.:  f^\  I'ni.Tn,  1  /  all  the  other  C?'.r:rt-.!n 
ptiT.   rs.      \\\    i;mor\  cf  :I-.!i  eves'.t,  iic  inftitutcd  the  Oitij:  of 

Ki*  i'\:,  i* '■  I.  -ic-^\  •!■•  im,  wh''>  fticreedAl  to  the  crown, 
\v.i»j  n  *  ..  a.;'.  ••  lijilv  ;  ili:.'*  A  ..i:'»*ibtr  ofiif/fal  and  ma?- 
flifiCvi.t  found  uioi..:  r.  ii-'.uJ  hi^  r/ii^n  glorious.  "  If  mt 
•*  n-i.  y  I'L-  llii'l  r--  ^w^*  tl*j  ni:;-.L'  i>f  ihe  oak,"  obfervcs  the 
fuyal  i::!iv  :i»n,  ^^  t^»  tliC  acorn  \\('\^\  ^♦'hic!l  it  fpninc;  in  like 
**  UiHivier  wc  niav  difc:rn,  in  \\\^  fa^racioijs  conduct  of  Pre- 
«*dciic-\\  ilium,  ;hc*  f^uCL*  t)f  the  fiiture  grvrtnefs  of  his 
**  fuccJli-  J."    Bv  rigid  ircMiomy,  he  amaffod  a  prodigious 

trcnlinv,  th<Migh  he  maintained  for  his  own  fc- 
/ .  D.  J  -  JO.     cui  ity  an  ;ii  my  of  fixty  thoufand  men.     At  his 

«.k,'.:h,  he  is  fiid  to  have  left  fcven  millions  fter- 
lin;:;  in  !i;s  tri;!riny,  which  enabled  his  fon,  by  his  wonderful 
\iitn:ii'^s,  iiul  the  more  woiuierfiil  rel'nircrs  by  which  he  re- 
p.  ireil  I:-.^  li.  ;\:its,  to  bictiiie  the  ad  :v,i  rat  ion  of  the  prefer  iir 
iiL!.'".  !• . '  ". ;  v  11 1,  iirpioveii  the  ar:^  of  p^KV,  as  well  as  of 
v^:r,  :i:v.i  .'...* i';..'.iiiluii  iv.;::!':!"  as  a  p^vr,  philofophcr,  arJ 
k\::ll:it(>:-. 

J'l:e  l^iiH-iM  i*;  :.->t  vvu-  cf  tViv  L'a;^ci'w!U  nioturchics  wh/cft 
had  il\  .:  i:i   in  'y\  ihe  ii:l!.-.::i  a.;.s  of  Ct>nfufion,  and  whicfl 
cft.iMir.i.J  .'.ivl  LM-.u:-;!!l  ■  ::::;.  ■-■.■Pai'/ed  thcinf.lvcs,  rather  hK 
atciik !!!. !  v.\ .  :i:^  .I'd  i!k-  el/.n  ^c  >  (-f  ri^r.c,  «^r  the  wcakncf^rf 
;iat!o:i<,*^i.'.:i  \'\'  \'w  c  \ ;:.;»•:  J in:-.r\-  i:.  viiis  <»f  their  fowroigrtf. 
It  Ij  J  nvw  :vv  parchy  1:L:'  th.ir  of  Mao-diMi,  under  Philipand 
A]t\.-:ui  :,  V  l-.ieh  i'..*is  l^ev^  cve.iled  in  a  fhort  fpacc  of  time; 
l\K  by  tl.^'L-  .'/s^^i't  !^.^..•.il^  thai  lu-ard  and  u:ood  iorlunc,  anJ, 
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fibove  all,  the  marriages  of  fovereigns  occafion ;  but  prlur 
cipally  by  the  fuperior  qualities  of  a  creative  genius ';  by  ex- 
alted virtues,  civil  and  military ;  by  the  employment  of  po- 
litics juft,  fafe,  and  a£live  \  oy  that  vaftnefs  of  head  and 
heart,  which  knovirs  how  to  tranfpofc  itfelf  into  the  people, 
^nd  infpire  a  national  caft  for  courage,  induflry,  ^dlivity, 
wd  glory.  The  Pruflian  monarchy  mines  to-day  without 
difpute  in  the  fir  ft  clafs  of  fovercignties,  and  can  take  a  de- 
cided part  for  the  prefervation  of  the  equQibrium  in  Germany 
^id  Europe.  A  conclufioii  then  can  be  drawa  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  a  monarch  of  Pruffia  merits  preferably  thp 
fuffrage  and  confidence  of  Europe,  and  all  the  princes  of 
Germany,  for  it  is  his  proper  intcreft  to  be  juft,  to  be  the 
defender  of  the  balance  and  of  general  liberty. 

The  happy  ftate  of  the  Pruffian  monarchy  will  depend  al-* 
ways  on  the  genius  and  aftivity  of  its  fovereigns.  A  Fre- 
deric  Ijj.  was  abfolutely  neceUary  in-order  to  give  to  hij 
•ftate  a  degree  of  power,  which  puts  it  on  a  level  with  the 
firft  monarchies  of  Kurope  ;  to  allure  it  a  confiftence,  which 
will  be  fo  Iv^ng  permanent  as  the  maxims  of  good  government 
be  obfervcd ;  and  to  make  it  perform  the  brilliant,  although 
Amgerous  and  difficult  part,  which  it  is  obliged  to  fuftain  on 
^(^count  of  the  local  position  of  the  monarchy,  for  its  own  pro»f 
per  prefervation,  that  of  the  balance  of  (Germany  and  of  Eu- 
rope. The  great  Frederic  died  in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  forty-fix  years,  and  was  fuc- 
ceed^d  by  Frederic- William,  hii>  nephew,  and  fon  of  his 
trotlier  William  Auguftus. 
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SPAIN. 

J£arly  H'tftory  of  Spain — Conquered  by  the  Saraggns — Ex-^ 
pu/Jlon  of  the  Moors  and  yews — Charles  F. — Philip  IL — 
C/jarles  11 L — General  Elliot — Siege  of  Gibraltar — Ciri- 
vantes, 

SPAIN  has,  in  every  age,  invariably  preferved  the  lame 
limits ;  the   Pyrenaean  mountains,  the  Mediterranean, 
fujd  the  AtJiu^tic  pceaij.     Its  i;;uivc  inhabitants  W(^e  divided 
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into  a  number  of  final]  independent  tribes,  (rf*  uriiich  diofe 
called  the  Ccltibcrians,  CantabrianS)  and  Afturians,  were  the 
mod  p  )werful.  Prior  to  the  conquefts  of  the  Carthaginians, 
wc  know  nothing  of  the  tran&ftions  of  thefe  baroarians. 
I^his  npulcnt  and  powerful  ftate  fubdued  all  the  (buthern 
parts  of  SpiiiPv  where  they  built  Gades,  now  called  Cadiz* 
Thefc  were  difpoiTefled  by  the  Romans,  who  gradually  re- 
duced the*  whole  country  to  a  Roman  province,  in  which 
fituation  it  flouriihed  four  centuries  under  the  proteftion  of 
the  emperors.  During  this  period^  Spain  enjoyed  perfeft 
tranquillity  and  domeftic  happinefs.  Its  cities  were  number* 
cJ  v/ith  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  Roman  world*  The  vari* 
ous  plenty  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
kingdoms,  was  improved  and  manufatSbufed  by  the  (kill  of  an 
induftrious  people ;  and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  naval 
ftores  contributed  to  fupport  an  extenfive  and  profitable 
trade*. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifch  century,  this  remote  and  fequeftcred  country  became 
a  prey  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani ;  barbarians 
that  poured  with  an  irrefiftible  torrent  from  the  firontiers  of 
Gaul  to  the  fea  of  Africa,  and  fixed  their  permanent  (eats  in 
the  depopulated  country.  In  the  divifion  which  they  made 
of  the  kingdom,  Gallicia  was  fhared  between  the  Suevi  and 
the  Vandals ;  the  Alani  were  fcattered  over  the  prorinces  of 
Carthagena  and  Lufitania,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  die  At- 
lantic ocean ;  and  the  fruitful  territory  of  Bceodca  was  allotted 
to  the  Sllingi,  another  branch  of  the  Vandalic  nation  *.  At 
the  requeft  of  the  Roman  emperor  Honorius,  the  Godiic 
King,  Adolphus,  who  had  married  his  fifter  Pladdia,  turned 
his  arms  againft  the  barbarians  of  Spain,  whom  he  fubdued, 
and  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths,  called  the  Vifieotfas. 
His  palace  was  at  Barcelona.  The  lai^of  the  Gothicldiigl 
in  Spain,  was  Roderic.  In  his  time,  the  Mahometan  religion 
was  cftablifhed  in  many  countries.  Mahomet,  its  founder, 
who  had  ere£):ed  at  Mecca  a  fpiritual  and  temporal  kii^- 
dom,  died  in  632,  and  his  countrymen,  the  Arabs  or  San- 
pens,  foon  aftor  over-ran  great  part  of  Alia.  They  were 
mailers  of  Mauritania,  now  Barbary,  when  count  JuliaCi 
ivhofc  daughter   kins  Roderic  had  diihonouredt  implored 

their  aid.     With  a  powerful  army  mej  croflcd 

A*  D.  712.      the  Straits,  invaded  Spain,  and,  by  the  decifive 

battle  of  Xeres  in  Andalufia,   nibverted  die 

kingdom  of  the  Vifigoths,  in  that  region  of  Europe.    A 

fmaU  remnant  of  the  Godiic  moiurchy  maintsuned  itfelf 
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among  tHc  mountains  of  Afturia,  where  Pelagius,  the  fitc- 
ceflbr  of  Roderic,  retired  with  a  multitude  of  Chriftians,  and 
founded  die  little  kingdom  of  Afturias,  or  Oviedo,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  which  he  defended  by  his  valour,  and  tranf* 
mitted  to  his  pofterity.  Garcias  Ximenes  alfo  founded  tUf 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  became  one  of  die  moft  con- 
siderable Chriftian  principalities  in  Spain  *• 

Spain,  thus  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  vn&  allotted  to 
governors  dependent  on  the  viceroy  of  Africa,  till  a  revolu- 
tion happened  in  the  Mahometan  government,  which  gave 
birth  to  another  in  Spain.    Civil  wars  arofe  among  the 
Moflem  themfelves,  which  die  caliphs,  or  vicars,  the  fuccef- 
Ibrs  of  Mahomet,  were  unable  to  quelL     At  length  that  au- 
uft  dignity,  which  included  both  the  higheft  regd  and  facer- 
otal  eminence,  pafled  from  die  family  of  the  Ommiades  to 
that  of  the  Abaffides.     Abdurrahman,  called  alfo  Almanzor^ 
a  prince  of  the  Omaad  line,  not  findine  himfelf  fecure  id 
Afric,  fled  into  Spaing  where  he  founaed  an  independent 
kingdom,  including  all  the  provinces  diat  had  been  fubjeA  to 
die  Mooriih  government.     He  fixed  his  refidence  at  Cor- 
doua,  which  he  made  the  feat  of  the  arts,  of  mgniiicence,  and 
plealure.     This  family  kept  poflTeffion  of  die  throne  about 
three  hundred  years.     In  die  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  race  p(  Abdurrahman  being  exdn&,  the  kingdom 
of  Cordoua  was   difmembered.      The  haughty   grs^ndees 
ufurped  the  tide  of  king,  and  many  petty  principalities  were 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  this  great  empire.    Toledo,  Valencia, 
Seville,  Saragoffa,  and  almoft  every  city  in  Spain,  were  go« 
verned  by  an  independent  foverei  jn.     The  provinces  were 
changed  into  kingdoms,  which  multiplied  in  the  fame  manner 
among  the  Chriftians.     In  this  divided  flate,  Spain  long  re- 
mained ;   and  wars  were  continually  carried  on  between  the 
Chriflians  and  Moors.     This  was  the  age  of 
gallantry  and    knight-errantry.      Befides    the     A.D.  105^. 
many  kings  at  this  time  in  Spain,  who  amount- 
ed to  near  the  number  of  twenty,  there  were  alfo  many  in- 
dependent lords,  who  came  on  horfeback  completely  armed, 
and  followed  by  feveral  fquires,  to  offer  their  fjrvice  to  the 
princes  and  princclTes  engaged  in  war.     The  princes  with- 
"whom  thefe  lords  engaged,  girded  them  with  a  belt,  and  per- 
fented  them  with  a  fword,  with  which  they  gave  them  a  flight 
blow  on  the  flioulder,  and  hence  the  origin  of  knights-errants, 
and  of  the  number  of  fingle  combats  which  fo  long  defolated 
Spain.     Of  all  the  Spanifli  knights,  Don  Rodrigo,  furnamcd 
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the  Cid,  (H(tin<;uiflic(I  himftlf  mod  eminently  againft  tfae 
MoorSf  un<i<  1  Ferdinand  II.  Kinn;  of  Caftilc  *• 

In  the  fiftecntli  century,  all  the  kingdoms  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal exc'jptcd,  were  united,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Arragon,  to  Ifabella,  illler  of  Henry  IV.  King  of 
Ca/liie.  Ferdinand  ci>nqucred  ttrenada,  which  completed 
the  extin<^Lion  of  the  kii>gdom  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  after 
it  had  continued  about  ciiiht  years.  All  the  Moors  and 
Jews  wh(^  would  not  be  converts  to  the  Chriftian  Faith,  to 
the  numbLT  of  one  hundred  and  fevcnty  chouGind  fiimilies 
were  banifhed.  Tims  Sjjain  w  s  in  a  manner  depopulated  of 
artiils,  labourers  and  nianuf/tdhirers ;  and  the  difcovery  of 
America  not  only  added  to  that  calamity,  but  rendered  the 
renuinini!;  Spaniards  moft  d.-phjrably  indolent.  To  complete 
their  nusfortuncs,  Ferdinand  and  Ilkbclla  introduced  the  Popifli 
inquiiition,  with  ail  iu  horrors,  into  their  dominions,  as  a 
iafe-guard  againil  the  return  of  the  Moors  and  Jews. 

Cliarlcs  V.  of  the  houfj  of  Auftria,  and  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, riicct;edi:d  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in 
A.  D*  15 1*,     riclit  if  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and   Jl'abclla.     The  extenfive  poflcT- 
fions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  Europe,  Africa,  and,  above 
all,  America,  from  whence*  he  drew  immenfc  tr^'afu res,  began 
to  alann  the  jealoufly  of  ncifihbouring  princes,  but  could  not 
iatisfy  the  ainWilic>n  (if  Charles ;  and  v/e  find  him  conftantly 
cngaiied  in  forei(i;n  u'ars,  ox  with  his  own  protcflant  fabjcAS} 
whom  he  in  vair.  attempted  to  br in;!;  back  to  the  Catholic 
Church.     He  alfo  reduced  the  power  of  the  nobles  in  SpiOi 
abridged  th'.*  j)rivilc;rcs  of  the  commnns,  and  greatly  extend- 
ed the-  reiial  prerogative.     At  laft,  afct*ra  long  and  turbulent 
reii'^n,  he  came  to  a  r.':folution  th?t  filL-d  all  Luro|)e  with 
afloni flu: H.'nt,  tl'ie  wiihdrawin;;  him(l*lf  entirely  from  any  con- 
cern in  i\\v  :'.f}ai:s  c  f  this  woiKI,  in  order  that  lie  might  fpcnd 
the   reniaindtT   of  Iiis   dav*.    in    retirement  and    folitudcf- 
Ac!re(;;My  to  his  rt dilution,  he  refigned  Spain  and  the  Nc- 
thcrlaniis,  wiih  gr- at  formjility,  in  the  prefence  of  his  prin- 
cipal nobiiiry,  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  but  could  not  prevail  on 
the  princes  of  (jermany  to  elect  him  emperor, which  dienitV 
thry  conferred  on  Ferdinan.l.  Charles's  brother,  thereby  cfivid- 
ing  the  dangerous  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  into  two 
branches;  Sjuin,  with  all  its  pofleffions  in  Afiica  and  the 
New  Worl'l,  alfj  the  Netherlands,  and  fomc  Italian  ftatcf, 
r'rmaincd  with  the  cldi-r  branch,  whilft  the  empire,  Hungary, 
trA  Jv»heniia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  younger,  which  they  ftill 
pc.lVds. 
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The  reigil  6(  Philip  11.  is  ^n  interefting  obje£l  of  attcn* 
tjloo.     He  was  a  gloomy^  jealous,  haughty^  vindidlive)  and 
inexorable  tyrant  -  He  married  Mary  of  England  and  by  his 
influence  involved  that  kingdom  in  a  war  againft  France. 
Italy  and  the  low  countries  were  the  fcene  of  hodiliti^s; 
and  the  French  being  defeated  by  the  combined  armies  <j£ 
Eneland  and  Spain,  in  the  famous  battle  of  St.  Quintin, 
Philip  erc&ed  the  Eicurial,  a  palace  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid,  in  honour  of  the  vidory.     Zealous  for  the  catholic 
religion,  he  refolvcd  to  extirpate  herefy  from  his  dominions. 
A  wnguinary  perfccution  followed ;  and  fevcn  provinces  of 
the  Netherlancis  formed  a  league  of  union  in  the  common  de- 
fence  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties*     They  chofe 
William  I.  Prince  of  Orange,  their  general,  admiral,  and 
chief  magiftrate,  with  the  title  of  Stadtholder.     This  treaty 
was  figned  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1579.     Oiitthc  death  of 
Don  Henfy,  King  of  Portugal,  there  arofc  a  competition  for 
the  vacant  throne.     Philip,  vidorious  over  his  competitors^ 
obtained  diat  kingdom,  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions*. 
The  Spanifli  monaich  afterwards  projcdted  the  conqueft  of 
England,  and  equipped  the  Invincible  Armada.     I'he  Spa^ 
niards  were  defeated,  and  their  armament  totally  dedroyed. 
In  the  midft  of  forming  now  pla:;is  for  the  fupport  of  popery, 
Philip  died. 

Spain,  which  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  had  been  ona 
of  the  moft  formidable  powers  in  P^uropc,  now 
declined  in  her  influence.     Philip  III.  fuccrcd-     A.  D.  1598, 
cd  to  the  crown.    The  tinances  were  in  a  moil 
difordered  ftatc.     He  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  difad- 
vantageous  peace  with  the  Dutch.     He  exp;*lled  the  remain- 
ing Moors  and  Jews  from  Spain ;  anS  his  court  became  a 
fcene  of  fa£tion  and  intrigue.     Uniler  Philip  IV.  the  difor- 
ders  of  the  kingdom  incrcofjd.     The  l,o«*os  and  defeats  of  the 
Spaniards  in  all  parts  wcre^very  great.     Brazil  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch  and  Catalonia  revolted  to  France.     Portugal,  ex- 
afperated  with  a  loail  of  taxes,  rebelled.     The  Duke  of  Bra- 
-  gaiiza,  whofe  father  had  been  deprived  of  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal  by  Philip  II.  caufjd  himfelf  to  be  pro- 
claimed king,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation 
under  the  title  of  John  IV.     From  this  period,  Portugal  has 
been  independent.     He  died  in   i665>  leaving  the  Spanifti 
crown  to  his  infant  fon,  Charles  II.  two  years'  old.     His  con- 
tinual  ill   ilate   of  health  made   his    death  d;iily  cxpefted. 
Thcjfe  being  no  profpecl  of  ifllic,  a  fecret  tre^ity  of  partition 
Was  entered  into  by  William  of  England,  Louis  of  Fraiice, 
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and  the  States  of  Holland,  that  on  the  eventual  demife  of  die 
king  of  Spain,  his  dominions  (hould  be  divided  among  thenr< 
Charles,  in  order  to  defeat  this  fcheme,  figncd  a  wilhbv  which 
he  left  the  whole  to  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou,  feoona  ftn  of 
Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  who  fucceeded  under  the  name 
of  Philip  V. 

Philip  IV.  left  two  daughters ;  the  eldeft,  Maria  Therela, 
married  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  other  to  the  emperor; 
both  thefc  princes,  therefore,  took  up  arms  about  the  right  of 
fucceiGon.  The  emperor  refufine  to  acknowledge  his  dde, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Iwing  of  England,  and  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  \  die  avowed  objeft 
of  which  was,  ^^  To  procure  (atisfa£tion  to  his  Imperial  ma- 
"  jefty,  in  regard  to  the  Spanifli  Aicceffion}  to  obtain  iecurity 
^  to  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  for  their  domiiuons  and  oom- 
^  mere ;  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two  great  monarcfaiea 
^^  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  to  hinder  the  French  from  pof- 
^  fefling  the  Spanifli  dominions  in  America  **•'*  This  con- 
federacy, which  was  called  the  Grand  Alliance,  kindled  the 
flames  of  war,  aT\d  involved  great  part  of  Europe  in  blood, 
till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  confirmed  him  in  his  dieni^.— « 
This  weak,  but  virtuous  prince,  the  firft  of  die  houte  of 
Bourbon  who  fat  on  the  Spanifli  throne,  (tied  in  1746,  leav- 
ing the  crown  to  his  Ton,  Ferdinand  VI.  a  mild  and  peaceable 
prince,  who  reforincd  many  ahufes,  and  wanted  to  promote 
the  commerce  and  profperity  of  his  kingdom.  Ferdinand  was 
fucceeded  by  his  brottier  Ch.irles  III.  then  King  of  Naples 

and  the  two  Sicilies.  He  entered  into  a  cor-* 
A.  D.  1761.  rcfpondeiicc  with  the  court  of  Verfidlles,  uriiidi 
tcrininp.ied  in  the  fiimous  Family  Csmpaii^  con- 
cluded by  the  four  fovereigns  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  againft 
EnLrlmifand  her  allies.  This  compadl:  produced  mutiudde- 
claiadtioiis  of  war  by  thetrourts  of  London  and  Madrid,  and 
the  gfLMteft  prcpiirutions  were  made  by  both  for  commencing 
hoftilities  with  vigoLir  and  cftlct.  The  year  following  put 
an  end  to  the  v/aj ,  rind  reftorcd  peace  to  Europe.  The  year 
X767  is  memorable  for  the  cxpnlfion  of  the  Jefuits. 

When  the  v.iir  between  CJrcat  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies  had  fubfiiled  for  fome  time,  and  France  had  taken 
part  with  the  latter,  the  court  of  Spain  was  alfo  prevailed 
upon  to  commence  hoftilities  againft  Great  Britain.  The 
Spaniards  began  their  fiift  opciaiions,  by  clofcly  befieging 
Gibraltar  both  by  ll-a  and  land;  it  having  been  alwajrea  great 
mortification  to  them  that  this  fi>rtrels  mould  be  pmefltn  by 
Ih^  Knc^lifli.    The  iie^c  was  continued  throughout  the  war 
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With  occinonal   ticrcc  attacks  on  bjth  fides,  though  whjt 
th:  garrifoii  luJ  chiefly  to  <iread  v/as  famine,  and  fj  l>(ja  did 
this  De^n  to  make  its  appcAr^nc;:,  that  about  the  middle  of 
January,  1780,  not  only  brcaiLi  buc  every  article  nccelCiry  to 
the  fuppjrc  of  life,  was  hard  tJ  be  pnKurcd,  aiid  only  to  be 
purchafcd  at  cxorbit-int  pricjs.      Voal,  mutt<^»n  and  bc^f, 
(bid  from  two  ihillings  and  fixpcncc,  tu  four  fliillin'j;s  per 
pcjund;  frL'Oi  p^jfk  fro:ii  two  t<i  thrc.*  tli'lliii^s  ;  Cilt  b.cfanJ 
pork,  on:  ihillin;;  and  three  pence  p'.T  p  ju:id  ;   f.iivls,  cii^h- 
teen  {htiiiti^s  per  couple  ;  ducks,  a  f^uinoa  ^  and  orhcr  articles 
in  propijrtion  ".     Atid  thouirh  ihcy  '^erc  frequfutiy  rjli'.'vcd, 
yet  the  fame  diflic.jlti?-'s  v»ry  frcqucMtly  r::tU'-ncL     How- 
ever, the  girrifoii  Uiil  h  :id  out^  aad  tliDU'^h   t*i?  Su^.iifli 
army  and  umh  of  iirtiii..iy  o>;...!nUid  (i^ily  V)  ui^icaf.,  the 
utmoft  cfforti  la  tncii   p.» v.t  f-..in.-l  to  h     inriTici^nt  to 
make  th;;  Icall  i  ■-.jir'.'loii  un  this  imprcg  ^  J-! :  fortri..?*.     So 
litde  r.  ^.ird  ind'-;u  was  p,^A  •  *  t'h?  fyc;ri'ja-:  •  p"parations 
of  th'   .Spini;*n'-  .  t'  \l  ev/rn  ir^m  *      b   ;in:'i'i^  of  r'  :  f'^^^e, 
it  had  u':cn  cult'imary  with  CiwH'irul   l.ll')*.  t;.,  jrov.-ni'jr  to 
aliow  them  i-i  brir.'   their  wo'.k.-*  to  p    tc,T.I'jn,  ^!  J  tiic-n  to 
d7moli:h  Luem.     '\  he  more   fr jciu::;jfly  ihc  hrjfirgcTS  were 
difappoint<:d>  ijic  n\u\z  c.i^:r  liu-y  f:':fiud    j  ;icco':ipI.fli  their 
point.      iiic  mod  prodii/iout  nu'  d    '  o(  rirMorj,    -|i.  tars, 
aiid  all  other  d'.-frructive  vni^ines  or  th^c  kin  J,  w!ii  jh  :7.rh  :;)3 
ever  were  aflemblcd,  in  aay  Of)e  cntf  i  priv-w,  w»:r  •  mow  ^     •  Jght 
before  a  finglc  fortre(:>,  wiihout  bein^'  ^li^i :  .ij  m  i^*:  (i.    ii:;::l 
impreffion  upon  it.     Jiy  the  vloicnr..;  o^  \\\Ch  tii.*,  nd*'-!,  the 
boufcs  were  reduced  to  ruins,  atid  thj  ii  'hO* '•  nts   v.  re  ob- 
liged to  remove  to  Ln;^laiid,  but  t.ic  fv.  '.1:11.  -.ti    1^ '  f  tm.*  p!  ice 
were  fcarce  ever  dama;/-"i  in  th*:  Vu\i.      I   :-*  fjl'    r-  .v.  re  f  i 
much  accriftomfrd  to  ih  .lib  Uili:'-;  an'  b'.f. ''ii    *  n' ..'  thjm, 
that  th'-'y  b:camc  in  a  mannfrr  inf  niiM    o'  :  •"  l:  im^^  .»■ ;   an  J 
their  officers  were  frcti'.ienrly  (-Hlig       t^         I 
them  to  avoid  th.vn,  whcnjult  :  jaiy  i .  )uii'?.  .it      \-  ^j-  ti^'-i. 
their  feet.     'I'hc  grand  at»a'.t  v/:i,  i)n  ti.     i  3*.;i 
of  Sq)Cember,  und^r  the  co.nmand  of  lh-.  i..    ■  'u:  '"'riii'Vj^  |;y 
ten  battering  (hips,  from  fix  hunJre:i  to  fou  '     ;i  li;  :.  .  .'i  ton*; 
burden,  carrying  in  all  t\vo  hund.vl  y\  1  i^.,^'.:  '..  r»  ir<iri^ 
entirely  ncWj  and   difcharr/JJM    iho     •  i    »w;.;t} -fi;:  ;i  wn-ls 
freight.   The  ftiowers  of  fliot  and  ih-i » .  *  ■ . icn  v/c - :  on  j  .^ . d 
from  them,  from  tiicir  land-huttL-ri  s,  mid  .*a  t-iv  m  kt  ii^nd 
from  the  various  works  of  ihj  garrifo;!,  'j;:Iiil»iw  J  a  L  n:,  of 
which  perhaps  neither  th*:  pvn  nor  th-  p'jw.it  c,  ,n  fur;ji']i  au 
adequate  idea.    It  is  fuffici':nt  to  f  ly,  &.Pi  fcur  Ifunured piece$ 
el*  the  heavieft  artillery  were  playJig  -^i  th'j  Line  moment ; 
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an  inftancc  which  has  (carcely  occurred  in  any  fiege  fince  the 
invention  cf  thofc  wonderful  engines  of  deftru<^ioii«     The 
irrcfiftiWc  imprcflion  of  the  red  hot  balls,  which  were  fent 
from  the  garrifon  in  fuch  numbers,  and  in  fuch  diredions^ 
was  fooii  ct^nfpicuous  ;  for  in  the  afternoon  fmoke  was  pcr- 
ci'ivcd  to  ifTuc  from  the  admiral's  (hip  and  another ;  and  by 
one  in  the  morning  fcveral  were  in  flames,  and  numbers  oif 
rockets  were  diiown  from  each  of  their  ihips  as  llgnals  of 
diffrcfs.   To  rtfcue  from  the  flames  thofc  who  were  now  in- 
capable of  a£^ing:  as  enemies,  could  not  be  done  without  the 
great'jft  hazard,  by  renfon  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  (hips,  and 
the  previous  diichargc  of  the  guns  as  the  fire  reached  tbem^ 
Yet,  in  defiance  of  every  danger,  brigadier  Curtis  diftinguilh- 
ed  himfclf  in  an  eminent  manner  in  this  humane  undenak- 
in(^,  and  with  twelve  gun-boats  £ivcd  nine  ofliccrs,  two 
prTefts,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty- four  mcit,  all  Spaniards, 
befidcs  one  officer,  and  eleven  Frenchmen,  who  had  floated 
in  the  preceding  evening.     Thus  ended  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Spaniards  of  reducing  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar.    But  great  a 
was  the  bravery  of  the  Britiih  garrifon,  which  defervjcs  cvcrjr 
encomium,  the  fmall  numbers  of  the  killed  and  wounded ars 
alone  fuiHcicnt  to  (hew  that  they  muft  have  been  affiftrd  bf 
very  ftrong  fortifications^  or  it  was  impoffible  that  any  fluU 

whatever  could  have  refifted  fuch  a  tremendous 
A.  D.  178^     power.     Some  trifling  operations  continued  on 

the  fulc  of  the  Spaniards  till  the  reftoration  of 
peace. 

Charles  III.  ufcd  fuch  pains  to  oblige  his  fubjeAs  to  deiift 
from  thvir  ancient  drefs  and  manners,  and  Carried  his  endea- 
vours fo  far,  that  it  occafioned  an  infurrcAion  at  Madrid,  and 
obliged  him  to  part  with  his  minifter,the  marquis  of  Squillace} 
thereby  affording  an  inftance  of  the  neccflity  that  even  defc 
potic  priucts  are  under,  of  paying  fome  attention  to  the  in- 
clinations of  their  fubjeds.  He  died  on  the 
A.  D.  xtSS.     13th  of  November  J  and  was  fucceeded  by Ul 

fecond  fon,  Charles  Anthony,  prince  of  Aflu* 
rias  ;  the  eUloft,  who  died  in  1775*  having  been  declaiod  in- 
capable of  inhoritir.g  the  crown,  through  an  invincible  weakp 
iicfs  of  under  ihinding. 

With  rcf^iird  to  literature^  the  Spaniards  have  ewelknt 
capacities,  but  dcf|K>tifm  is  unfavourable  to  learning.  Such 
v^ns  the  £r]rom  of  the  Auftrian  governmcnr,  that  took  phce 
with  ihc  emjKMor  Charles  V.  that  the  inimitable  CcrvanttSi 
the  author  of  Don  Qiiixotc,  born  at  Madrid,  in  154^9,  enliftcd 
in  a  ihition  little  fiiperior  to  that  of  a  common  loldieriSM 
^lird  ne-  I-'^ltd,  afrer  fiu;liting  bravely  for  his  country  at  the 
^kLtile  of  L^junto,  ijj  \vliich  he  I'jft  his  left  h^ud.     Uis  fitire 
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upon  knight  crrarttrjr  irt  his  adventures  of  Don  (iiixote,  did 
as  much  lervice  to  his  country  by  curing  them  of  that  ridi- 
culous fpirit  as  it  now  does  honour  to  his  own  memory.  He 
was  in  prifon  for  debt  when  he  compofed  the  firft  part  of  his 
hiftory,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  moral  and 
humorous  latirifts.  The  vifions  of  Quevedo,  and  fomie 
other  of  his  humorous  and  (atirical  pieces,  having  been 
tranflated  into  the  £ngli(h  language,  IjaVe  rendered  that  author 
well  known  in  this  country.  Lopez  de  Vega,  who  was  con« 
temporary  with  our  Shakfpeare  excelled  as  a  dramatic  poet. 
He  pofTeUed  an  imagination  aftonifhingly  fertile,  and  wrote 
with  great  facility.  Some  of  the  Spaniaras  have  diftineuifhed 
themfelves  in  the  polite  arts,  and  not  only  the  cities  but  the 
palaces,  efpecially  the  Efcurial,  difcover  many  ftriking  fpeci- 
Biens  of  their  abilities  as  fculptors  and  architeas. 


CHAR     XXIX. 

PORTUGAL. 

Ancient  Inhabitants — Lifbon  madi  a  Free  Port — Difcoveries 
of  the  Portuguefe — J  dreadful  Earthquake — IndifpoStion 
efher  Prefent  Majejly. 

THE  kingdom  of  Portugal  (hared  the  fate  of  the  other 
'  Spanifh  provinces,  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire> 
being  fucceilivcly  fubjecEt  to  the  depredations  of 
the  buevi,  the  Goths,  and  Moors.  It  regained  its  A.  D.  1152; 
libertv  by  the  valour  of  Henry  of  Lorrain, 
grancffon  of  Robert,  king  of  France.  This  young  prince 
aflifted  Alphonfo  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  10  effc^ually 
againft  the  Moors,  that  the  Caftillan  monarch  rewarded  him 
with  Therefa,  his  natural  daughter,  and  that  part  of  Pottugal 
Which  had  been  recovered  by  the  Chriftians  from  the  Saracen 
invaders,  with  the  title  of  earl,  for  her  fortune. 

His  fon  Alphonfo  Hcnriquez,  fucceededas  earl ;  and  having 
obtained  a  decifive  viftory  over  five  Moorifli  kings,  his  foldi- 
«^  proclaimed  him  king,  and  the  Holy  See  confirmed  his 
regal  dignity.  The  kings  of  Portugal,  like  thofe  of  Spain, 
long  fpent  their  force  in  combating  the  Moors,  and  had  no 
coniiedtion  with  the  reft  of  Europe.  A  detaii  of  thofe  bar- 
karpus  wars  would  bp  equally  void  of  inftruiiioo  and  amulipi* 
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mciit.     I  ni;i!l  therefore  oiily  obr?rvc,  that  the  fuccef&on  con- 
tinued iiiiiiiicrniptiHl  in  the  i-oiiic  of  Alphonfo,  till  the  death 

cf  l'\'i\lii^aiul,  when  John  of  Caftile,  who  had 
A.  D.  13S;.  nir.r:icd  the  Ir.fnnta  of  Portugal,  claimed  the 
crown  ns  tl:e  king  had  left  no  male  ifliie.  But 
the  States  of  Portuiinl,  after  an  inter- regnum  of  eighteen 
months,  gave  it  to  John,  natural  brother  of  their  deceafed 
ibvercign  *. 

This  John,  furnamcd  the  baflard,  no  lefs  politic  than  en- 
terprifinj,  proved  worthy  of  his  new  dignity.   Under  the  di- 
icdion  of  his  fon,  Prii:ce  Hcnrv,  a  bold  and  enlightened 
genius,  the  Portuguefc  firft  projected  difcoxreries  in  the  wcft- 
crn  ocean.     The  ifland  of  Maderia,  the  Azores^  and  the 
Ci^pe  dc  VerJ  IlLinds,  were  difcovered,  and  added  to  the  do- 
minions of  I^ortuJJ:al•     His  great  grandfon,  John  IL  a  prince 
of  the  moft  profound  fa^r.city  and  extenuve  views,  firft  made 
Lilbon  a  free  port.     The  Portuguefc  under  this  reign  pro* 
fecutcd  thwir  diicovcrics  with  ardour  and  fucccfs.     The  river 
Zarn,  on  the  otlier  fide  of  the  line,  condufted  them  to  the 
kingdi^m  of  Congo,  in  the  interior  part  of  Africa,  where  they 
made  eafy  conqu;.lls,  and  cftublifhed  an  advantageous  com- 
merce*     Captain  Diaz  p..fled  the  extreme  point  of  Africa,  to 
which  he  gave  the  nrme  cf  the  Stormy  Cape\  but  the  king, 
who  fuw  more  fiiliy  the  importance  of  that  difcovery,  cailed 
it  the  Cape  cf  Gocd  Hpt\ 

Emanuel  adopted  the  pliin  of  his  predcceflbrs.  He  (ent  out 
a  fl.ct  under  the  con^mand  of  Valco  de  G^ma,  who  encircled 
tlicciifKin  coaft  of  Africa,  and  ranging  through  unknown 
fcas,  happily  arrived  at  the  city  of  Calicut  on  the  cooft  of 
IV'iulabar,  0:1  the  higher  part  of  the  wcftern  fide  of  the  grert 
pcnint";!! ;  of  hv.-ia.  Other  vefi'els  were  fent  out  under  the 
coninvand  of  Anarez  Je  Cabral,  who  difcovered  Brazil  f* 
His  fon  I.Min  HI.  admitted  the  new  founded  order  of  the 
Jcfuits,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  previous  to  any  odier 
European  prince.  He  fent  a  multitude  of  iniffionaries  to 
con\ert  the  eailcrn  n..tions,  and  anumg^the  reft  the  famous 
ii::i'.c;s  >-::\i;.r,  luLiiiv.:jr  of  tho  order.  Sebaftian,his  grand* 
f(  p.,  f:r,i:t.']i  with  a  paffivm  for  military  glory,  determined  to 
JiLirialize  himf-if  by  an  expedition  againft  the  Moors  ift 
AiV.v .!,  v.h'.rc  his  auceilorb^haJ  acquired  fomuch  renown,  in 
w!-!vli  lie  and  hl>  arniy  pcilfhed.  After  the  death  of  his  fuc- 
K\\\  ,  ivj;:r.v  c.  aipctitoro  for  the  crown  appeared;  among 
\vl-  IP  .'■;:""  Piii'ip  IT.  k:n_;  of  Spain,  nephew  to  Henry  by 
ihe  n'lOihcr's  fide;  the  duke  of  Braganza)  married  to  die 
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rfrand-daiightcr  of  Emanuel  \  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Cratd, 
baftard  of  the  Infant  Don  Lewis }  the  duke  of  Savoy,^  the 
duke  of  Parma,  Catherine  of  Mcdicis,  and  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  who,  extraordinary  an  it  micht  feem,  attcn^pted  to  re- 
new the  obfolcte  claim  of  the  holy  fee  to  the 
fovcreignty  of  PortugaK  Philip  prevailed  over  A.  D.  1389. 
his  rivals,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal. 

Porttigul  remained  (txty  years  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Spain.  Irritated  hy  the  dcfpotic  rule  of  their  Spa- 
nifh  governors,  they  had  long  fought  to  break  their  chain;  At 
length  the  diflatJKfadion  lx:came  fo  general,  that  a  plot  was 
formed  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Braganza,  whofe  grarldfathefr 
had  been  deprived  of  his  right  to  the  crown  by  Philip  II. 
I'he  revolt  bcu;;ui  at  Li(bon.  John  duke  of  Braffanza  wm 
raifcd  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  John  iV.  almoft 
without  bloodihcd,  and  PorCU{):ual  became  again  an  independ- 
ent kingdom.  The  recovery  of  Brazil,  which  had  been  con« 
qucred  by  the  Dutch,  reitorcd  it,  in  a  great  meafurc,  to  its 
former  luftrc.  Ills  fon  Alphonfus  fucceeded,  but  on  account 
of  his  crpoltics  was  depofcd,  luid  the  fceptre  was  transferred  to 
his  brother  Peter  II.  who,  by  a  difpenfation  from  the  popey 
married  the  wife  of  his  brother  Alphonfus.  He  reigned 
|Kr.nccfulIy  thirty  years,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  John  V. 
under  whufe  mild  government  the  arts  began  to  flourifll. 
He,  as  well  as  his  fsuhcr,  joined  the  grand  confederacy  formed 
by  kin^t  William  \  but  neither  of  them  were  of  much  fcrvicc 
in  humblint^  the  power  of  France.  On  the  contrary  he  al- 
moft ruinc(l  the  allies,  by  occafioning  the  lofs  of  the  great 
battle  of  Alman/a. 

Tofcph  II.  his  fon  filled  the  tiirone  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  this  reign  Portuu;al  was  vifited  by  a  more  dreadful 
calamity  than  even  war  itifcif,  The  city  of 
Lifbon  was  laid  level  with  the  ground  by  a  tre«  A.  D.  1755. 
mendous  earthquake  \  which  was  fucceeded  by 
a  general  conflagration,  owing  to  tiie  great  number  of  lighti« 
burning  at  the  altars  in  thp  churches  and  convents  for  the 
fc(Hvals  of  the  jiutn  dt  fi^  or  A6t  of  Faith,  and  to  in- 
cendiaries, who,  to  pillage  the  city  with  greater  fecurity  during 
the  calamity,  ft  tire  to  it  in  many  parts.  The  Fngli(h  in- 
habitants makinjj  it  a  rule  to  retire  into  tlic  country  the  day 
before  the  celebration  of  this  LMtival,  to  avoid  b«ing  infultcd 
as  protcftiuits,  were  prefcrved  ;  but  upwards  of  ten  thoufand 
natives  and  foreignvrs  lo'l  their  lives,  and  many  of  the  fur- 
vivors  deprived  of  their  habitations,  and  altogether  dcftitutc 
of  the  means  of  fuhfiftcnce,  were  obliged  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  open  fields.  But  they  were  not  fuftercd  to 
perifl].     The  Britifh  parliament,  though  prcffed  with  new 
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demands  to  profecute  a  war  they  had  juft  entered  into  agiinft 
Fraiice,  gtneroufly  voted  one  hundred  thoufimd  pounds 
fterling,  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  fufFcrers;  and  this  no- 
ble iiiitctnce  of  public  liberality  was  enhanced  by  the  manner 
of  conf;irring  the  benefit  A  number  of  ihips,  laden  with 
provifions  and  clothing,  were  immediately  difpatdied  for 
Lifbon,  where  they  arrived  fo  opportunely,  aa  to  preferve 
thoufands  from  dying  of  hunger  and  cold  *. 

When  a  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and 
A.  D.  1762.     England,  the   Spaniards  and  their  allies  the 

French,  attempted  to  force  his  fiiithful  nnjefty 
into  their  alliance,  and  offered  to  garrifon  his  fea-towns 
againft  the  Englifh  with  their  troops.  The  king  of  PortUi. 
^  rejected  this  propofal,  and  declared  war  againft  the  Spa- 
niaids,  who,  without  refiftance,  entered  Portugal  with  a  con* 
fidciable  army,  while  a  body  of  French  threatened  it  from 
another  quarter.  Some  have  doubted  whedier  any  of  thcfr 
courts  were  in  earncft  upon  this  occafion,  and  whether  die 
whole  of  the  pretended  war  was  not  concerted  to  force  Engv 
land  into  a  peace  with  Frnnce  and  Spain,  in  confideratipn  of 
Portugal's  apparent  danger.  It  is  certain,  diat  both  die 
French  and  Spaniiu^ds  carried  on  the  war  in  a  very  dilatoiy 
manner,  and  that  had  thev  been  in  earncft,  diey  might  have 
been  matters  of  Lifbon,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  En- 
glifh  troops  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Portuguefe.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  a  ftrw  Englifh  battalions  put  an  efftSiual  ftop,  by  their 
courage  and  manoeuvres,  to  the  progrefe  of  die  invafioo. 

Portugal  was  laved,  and  a  peace  was  ooncliKkd 
A.  D.I  763.    at  Fontainbleau.   Notwithfianding  this  eminent 

fervice  performed  by  the  Englifh  to  die  Portu** 
gucfe,  who  often  had  been  (avcd  before  in  the  like  manner, 
the  latter,  ever  fince  that  period,  cannot  be  (iud  to  have  be- 
held their  deliverers  with  a  friendly  eye.  The  moft  captious 
diftlnclions  and  fiivolous  pretences  nave  been  invented  bj 
the  Portuguefe  minifters  for  cramping  the  Engliih  tmde^  and 
depriviiig  tlum  of  their  privileges. 

His  Pi^rtuguefc  majefiy  having  nofon,his  eldeft  daughter 
was  married,  by  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  to  Don  PedrOi 
her  own  uncle,  to  prevent  the  crown  from  falling  into  a  fo- 
reign family.     The  late- king  was  fucceeded  by 
A  D.  17:7*    his  daughter,  the  prefcnt  queen.    One  of  tfaie 

firi(  a£^s  of  her  majcfty's  reign  was  the  removal 
from  power  of  the  marquis  de  rombal,  an  event  which  ex- 
cited general  Joy  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  might  natural- 
ly be  t^pedca  iiom  the  arbitrary  and  oppreffivo  nature  of  hi% 
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rfminiftration,  though  it  has  been  alledged  in  his  favoUr,  that 
he  adopted  fundry  public  meafures,  which  were  calculated  to 
promote  the  real  interefts  of  Portugal. 

The  queen,  a  few  years  ago,  was  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  her  reafon.  Dr.  Willis  went  over  A.  D.  1789. 
from  England  to  her  affiftance,  an4  exerted  his 
utmoft  flcill  to  remove  the  diforder  j  but  without  fuccefs.  As 
her  majefty  is  far  advanced  in  life,  and  her  mental  faculties 
arc  entirely  deranged,  it  is  very  probable  (ho  will  never  re- 
covcr. 


CHAP.     XXX, 

SWISSERLAND. 

Faci  of  the  Country — Ancient  Inhabitants — Patriotiftn  of 
William  Tell — Swifs  Allies — Calvin^  Roujfeau^  Hallery  and 
Lavater, 

SWISSERLAND  is  a  fmall  romantic  country  lying 
upon  the  Alps,  between  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
At  firft  view,  one  would  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  chaos  of  barren 
rockjiand  craggy  mountains,  heaped  one  upon  another;  per- 
petual fnows  and  gloomy  vallies !  a  dreary,  dcfolate,  but  fub- 
lime  appearance !  it  looks  like  the  ruins  and  wreck  of  a 
world,  which  could  fcarcely  afford  its  wretched  inhabitants 
the  fupport  of  a  calamitous  life.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
it  yields  not  only  all  neceffaries,  but  likewife  exports  an 
abundance  of  many  valuable  commodities.  The  f«:et  of  the 
mountains,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  very  fummits,  are  cov  crcd 
with  vineyards,  corn*iield$,  meadows,  and  pafture-grounds* 
^  Sometimes,'*  fays  a  late  traveller  *,  «  a  continued  chain  of 
<^  cultivated  mountains,  richly  clothed  with  woods,  and 
<*  ftudded  all  over  with  hamlets^  cottages  above  the  clouds, 
^  paftures  which  appear  fufpended  in  the  air,  exhibit  the 
^  moft  delightful  landlcape  that  can  be  conceived }  ajid  in 
<<  other  places  appear  rugged  rocks,  cataradls,  and  mountains 
^  of  a  prodigious  height,  covered  with  ice  and  fnow." — 
^  Behold  our  walls  and  bulwarks,"  exclaimed  a  Swifs  pea- 
fuit,  pointing  to  the  mountains,  ^  Conftantinople  is  not  fo 
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*•  ihongly  forrificd.  In  (hort,  Su'ifzcrland  abounds  with  tiis 
*'•  inoit  pjduKib'ic  L\Mv:s;  r.ad  hen  ;.:c  to  be  found  fome  of 
*^  r-ic  ir  1  fab  :..:?  .ihibiaoas  of  nature,  in  her  moft  awful 
*^  ..:id  t  \ '.. j::.-ioi;s  forms,  and  in  thcib  ftupcndous  Alps,  whofe 
*'  h^ads  toucli  he;. .en.'* 

The  olvi  inhabitaurs  of  this  country  were  called  Helvetii  \ 
tliey  were  dofc^ted  by  Julius  Calar,  fiity-feven  years  before 

Chrift,  and  tlie  territory  reinaincc  fubjccl  to  die 
A.  D.  4r6.       RoiTii.nji,  till  it  ^^as  conquered  by  the  Alcmans, 

Cicrmau  emigrants,  who  were  exptilud  by 
Clovis,  king  of  Kr-nce.  It  underwent  another  revolution 
\\\  R8S,  ht-ing  m:;Je  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundv.  In 
1032,  it  w.:s  civLr.  by  the  lift  king  of  Burgundy  to  Conrad 
U.  c-n-ijxTo:"  ot  CJuiTi:::py  ;  fiom  which  tlir.:;  it  was  held  as 
part  of  the  empin-,  till  the  year  13C7,  when  a  very  finguloT 
rcvolr  delivered  the  Swil's  cantons  fjon  tVc-  Gerrrian  yoke 
Ciriller,  governor  of  thefe  pro\i:iCcs  for  the  cirperor  Albjit^ 
havir.j^  orvI,\'*rd  cne  Willi:,  n  T^:!,  an  iliiiftrious  Swifs  patriot^ 
und:r  ;v.in  o{  denth,  to  fhoot  at  an  apple  placed  on  the  bead 
of  one  of  hii  i.h.ii;en  ;  he  had  the  dextcricv,  though  the  dif- 
r.i:;ce  was  vt-ry  coi^iiderab!?,  to  ftrike  it  oft"  without  hitting 
tSe  chil.!.  The  ty..:r.*  perceiving  that  he  had  another  arrow 
cc:*.cv:J:J.  nn-^r  r.is  clorui,  aked  nim  for  what  purpofe  ?  To 
whid^.  .'"iL-  rol.  \\  r.pli-.d,  "  To  have  Ibor  you  to  the  heart,  if 
"  1  h^j  had  the  n^ii>fortu:v?  to  kill  my  fon."  The  eniagel 
cover Tior  ordered  him  to  be  hanged;  cut  his  iellow  citizeiiSy 
anini.ucd  by  his  firrtitude  and  patriotifin,  flew  to  aums,  at- 
t.^ckcd  r.nd  Va::c'J.fheJ  Gnfltr,  who  vras  fliot  to  deadi  by 
Tcii,  a:*.d  the  independency  of  the  feveral  ftaces  of  this  coun- 
try, now  ciu-ed  the  Thirrccn  Cantons,  under  2  republican 
for!"  of  jicv-mment,  foon  after  took  place*. 

AN  hcihvr  ail  the  incidents  of  Tell's  ftory  be  true  or  fibo^ 
lo\i>,  t "ie  m.n  whoever  they  were  who  rouied  snd  indted 
their  fsilow  ciilzcns  to  throw  oltthe  Aullrian  yoke,  dcfcrve 
to  be  rt\;..-.ri.!id  r.s  pp.t:io:s,  h:iving  undoubtedly  been  aduatcd 
by  th-t  principle,  fo  dear  to  tverj'  generous  hearty  Ac  ipirit 
ci"  ir.dcpLndence. 

O7.  L"r      :  -c-.  :r,  c!   ft-  ri'.^i"; 

Vt'l  .»u  .•..».4.ii.-,.i.*-  :.jt  iatrcii  righft  of  nan. 

\i  >\\'S\,\\is:.i  "size  nrt  -  free  countrj*,  it  would  not  merit 
-•.:-;.:.>-^r.,  b-:  v,\  ./.j  b.-  coiitViUiJt-iil  in  \ia  loweft  rank  of  a 
:~    -Li^r.-i  r:ov./.:c>,  \\\'..c\.L:t  CL.ndenu".ed  u>  obey  aa:iters^ 

♦  ?L:ftiid:-rf. 
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who  never  favour  them  even  with  their  prefcnce.  When 
Leopold  duke  of  Auftria  marched  againft  them  with  an  army 
oi  twenty  thoufand  luon,  the  Swifs  behaved,  on  that  occafion) 
juft  as  tlic  Lacedicmuniaiis  formerly  had  done  at  the  Straits 
of  ThcrmopylcB.  A  fiii.ill  body  oi  four  or  five 
hundred  mon  waited  for  the  Auitrian  army  at  A.  D.  131$, 
the  paft  of  Morgatc.  But  they  w<:re  more 
fortunate  than  the  Laccdxnionians ;  for  they  put  the  enemy 
to  fli'^ht,  onlv  by  rolling  great  ftoncs  down  upon  them*. 
As  tliis  v\i\oiy  was  obtained  if)  the  canton  of  Switz,  thev 
agreed  to  give  chat  name  to  their  confederacy,  Jx^caufe  it 
Would  remind  them  of  the  viftory  to  which  tney  were  in- 
dL'btcd  for  th<;ir  liberty.  The  canton  of  Berne,  which  now 
has  the  fatne  w(.M|!;ht  in  SwiiTerhmd  as  Amfterdam  has  in 
Holland,  did  not  enter  into  the  alliance  till  1 352;  and  it  was 
not  till  th.»  year  15 13^  that  the  little  country  of  Appenzel 
joined  the  other  cantons,  which  completed  the  number 
thirteen.  Never  did  any  nation  fight  lonser  and  harder  for 
their  liberty  than  the  Swifs.  I'hey  gained  it  by  fixty  pitch- 
ed battles, with  the  Auftrians ;  a|id,  in  all  prooability,  they 
will  prefer ve  it  to  the  latctl  poftcrity.-— Seven  of  the  Swire 
cantons  are  RotTian  CHthotics,  and  fix  proteftants. 

The  Swif.  iJ/hes  :ivr  thofe  ftatcs,  or  fmall  republics,  which 
joined  the  HelvcMc  ( oiifcderacy,  are  under  their  protection, 
and  aie  ineliuled  by  other  countries  under  the  general  name 
of  SwiifiMland.  The  moil:  celebrated  of  thtife  are  the  f^aUiSj 
the  Grifonsy  the  rcpubltc  of  iiemva^  and  the  countries  of 
Neufchatt'l  and  Falfln^in. 

'  With  regard  to  literaturey  Cidvin,  whofe  name  is  fo  well 
known  in  all  proteftant  countries,  inftituted  laws  for  the-city 
of  Geneva,  which  are  held  in  high  eflecm  by  the  moft  learn- 
ed of  that  coiititry.  The  ingenious  and  eloquent  Roufleau 
too,  whofe  works  the  prcf )nt  age  have  received  with  fo  much 
approbation,  was  a  citizen  of  Cxeneva.  The  juftly  celebrated 
Hallcr,  a  native  of  Berne,  dcfcrvcs  the  higheft  eulogy,  as  a 
poet,  a  phyfiolof^ili',  and  a  philofopher*  Lavater,  who  is  ftiU 
jiving,  has  rendered  himfclf  famous  by  his  Eilays  on  Phy* 
iiognomy,  and  his  Aphorifms  on  Man, 

•  Voltaire. 
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CHAP.  xxxr. 

MOLLAKD  AND  THE  OTHER  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

Original  Government — Union  under  the  Prince  $f  Ormge^ 
aftcrivards  elected  Stadtbolder — Ataffacre  rf  the  di  Witts 
— Recent  intejiine  Commotions  fettled  by  the  Xingof  Pruffi$. 

THE  United  Provinces  were  originally  an  aflemblage  of 
feveral  lordfhips,  dependent  upon  die  kings  of  Spain, 
The  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  made  the  inhabitants  atten^.pt  to 
throw  oft'  this  yoke,  which  occafioncd  a  general  infuireoiQn, 
The  counts  Hooni  and  Egmont)  and  the  prince  of  Orangey 
appearing  at  the  head  of  it,  and  Luther's  reformation  gaining 
ground  about  the  fame  time  in  the  Netherlands,  his  (Eiciplei 
Were  forced  by  perlecution  to  join  the  maleconteuts.  Where* 
upon  kin^  Philip  introduced  a  icind  of  inquifition,  which, 
from  the  inhumanity  of  its  proceedings,  was  called  the  Coun^ 
cil  of  Bloody  in  order  to  fupprefs  them ;  and  many  thoufirndt 
were  put  to  death  by  that  court,  befides  thofe  that  perifhed 
by  the  fword  *•  The  counts  Hoorn  and  Egmont  were  taken 
and  beheaded  William  prince  of  Orange,  however,  formed 
the  fcheme  of  more  dod-ly  uniting  the  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  and  cementing  them  with  fuch  others  as  fay 
moft  contigous ;  Utrecht,  I*  riefland,  Groningcn,  OveryflcH 
<and  Guelderland,  in  which  the  proteftant  intereft  predoiiu<» 
natcd.     The  deputies  accordinifly  met  at  Utrecht,  and  fi«i« 

cd  that  famous  Union^  in  appearance  fi>  fli^it, 
A.  D.  1579*     but  in  reality  fo  folid,  of  ieven  provinces  inde* 

pendent  of  each  other,  actuated  by  different  in^ 
tcrcfts,  yet  as  clofcly  connedcd  by  the  great  tye  of  liberty,  u 
the  bundle  of  arrows,  the  arms  and  emblem  of  their  repuUiCi 
It  was  agreed,  that  the  Seven  Provinces  fhall  unite  Aemfblves 
in  intereft  as  one  province,  rcferving  to  each  individual  pn>- 
vince  and  city  all  its  own  privileges,  rights,  cuftoms,  anj 
ftatutes;  that  in  all  difputes  between  particular  provinoeSi 
the  reft  (hall  intcrpofe  only  as  mediators  ;  and  that  diqr  flia|| 
aflift  each  other  with  life  and  fortune,  againft  everj  foreign 
att.mpi  upon  any  fingle  province.  The  firft  com  ftnick 
after  this  :)lliance  is  ftrongly  expreflive  of  the  perQous  fitu-« 
ation  of  the  infant  commonwealth.  It  reprdented  a  fliip 
ftruggling  amid  the  waves,  unaftifted  by  (ails  or  oars,  witQ 
this  motto :  Inccrtum  quo  fata  j'uranty  "  1  know  not  wfaa| 
«  may  be  my  fate  |," 

*  Dr.  Watfon.  f  Sir  Wilfeai  Temple. 
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The  ftatcs  had  indeed  great  reafon  for  doubt.  They  had 
to  contend  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy ; 
and  Philip,  inftead  of  offering  them  any  equitable  conditions 
laboured  to  detach  the  prince  of  Orange  from  the  union  of 
Utrecht.  But  William  was  too  patriotic  to  refign  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  country  for  any  private  advantage.  Thefe  re- 
volters  at  firft  were  thought  fo  defpicable,  as  to  be  termed 
heggars  by  them  j  but  their  pcrfcvcrance  and  courage  were 
fuch,  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  afliftance  aftordcd 
<hem  by  queen  Elizabeth  both  in  troops  and  money,  that  they 
forced  the  crown  of  Spain  to  declare  them  a  free  people  *. 

When  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  reduced  the  Dutch  to 
the  greateft  difSculties,  and  like  an  inundation,  levelled  ever/ 
thing  before  it,  the  celebrated  de  Witt,  fenfible  erf"  his  error, 
in  relying  tcx>  implicftlyon  the  faith  of  treaties,  attempted  to 
raife  a  refpcftable  military  force  for  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, in  this  dangerous  crifis,  But  every  propofal  which  he 
made  for  that  purpofe  was  oppofed  by  the  Orange  faftion," 
who  afcribed  to  his  mifcondu;Sl  alone  the  dcfencelefs  ftate  of 
the  republic ;  and  their  power,  which  had  encreafcd  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  States,  was  become  extremely  formidable,  by 
the  popularity  of  the  young  prince,  William  IIL  now  ia  the 
twenty-focond  year  of  his  age,  and  who  had  already  givei\ 
ftrbng  indications  of  the  great  qualities,  which  afterward  dif- 
tinguiflicd  his  adlive  life.  For  thefe  qualities  William  was 
not  a  little  indebted  to  his  generous  and  patriotic  rival,  de 
Witt,  who,  confcious  of  the  precarious  fituation  of  his  own 
party,  had  given  the  prince  an  excellent  education,  and  in- 
ilru£ted  him  in  all  the  principles  of  government  and  found 
policy,  in  order  to  render  him  capable  of  ferving  his  country, 
if  any  future  emergency  fbould  ever  throw  the  government 
into  his  hands  f . 

The  conduft  of  William  had  hitherto  been  highly  dcferv- 
ing  of  approbation,  and  fuch  as  could  not  fail  to  recommend 
him  to  his  countrymen.  Though  encouraged  by  England 
and  Brandenburgh,  to  which  he  was  allied  %y  blood,  to  af« 
pire  after  the  ftadtholderfhip,  he  had  exprefTedf  his  refolution 
of  depending  entirely  oil  the  ftates  for  his  advancement. 
The  whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour  was  extremely  fuitable  to 
the  eenius  of  the  Hollanders.  Grave  and  filent,  even  in 
youtn  \  reiidy  to  hear,  and  given  to  enquire ;  deftitute  of 
Drilliant  talents,  but  of  a  found  and  fteadv  underftmnding  \ 
greatly  intent  on  bufincfs,  little  inclinea  to  pleafure,  he 
Srongly  engaged  the  hearts  of  all  men.  And  the  people,  re- 
membering what  they  owed  to  hi$  family)  which  had  fo  glo« 

•  UiiivcrfalHiftory.  t  te  <Vterc. 
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rloufly  protcJltNl  thcni  pcniiift  the  exorbitant  jTOWtr  of 
J^pnin,  w\  IV  d^'firous  (^f  raifnig  liiin  to  all  the  authority  of  hi* 
?.r!cefto:s ;  r.s  the  Lender  whofj  valour  and  coiidutft  coulJ 
alone  drlivcr  them  from  thofc  imminent  dangers  wiA  which 
they  were  tbrmtriied  *•  In  confcquence  of  this  general 
prcJilcJtic^n,  William  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of 
the  forces  of  th'j  re^vjMIr,  nnd  the  whole  military  power  was 
put  inio  ills  iiiMids.  New  levivs  wire  m:idc,  and  the  army 
w^:"-  iMmplctcd  to  the  nun\bcr  of  feventy  thoufand  men.  The 
ffrui^gle  between  the  parties,  however,  ftill  continued  \  and 
by  their  mutiir.l  i^.ii'sn.^ritlcs,  the  vigour  of  every  public  mes- 
fine  was  broken,  :muI  ihj  cxcaitioTi  of  every  projcfi  retard- 
ed. Enivgeu  lo  find  their  country  enfeebled  by  party  jca- 
k>!i(;.-,  wluMi  its  very  political  cxiftence  was  threatened,  the 
people  ix>fe  at  Dort,  and  forced  their  magiftrates  to  fign  the 

repenl    of  the  Perpetual    £did.     Other  cities 
A.  D.  ift-  !•     follcnved  the  example,  a!id  the  prince  of  Orange 

w:is  declared  Stadtholder. 
This  revolution  was  followed  bv  a  lamentable  tra^edr. 
Tl:o  t.il.T.:s  and  virtues  of  the  pcnfionary  de  "^Vjtt  markcli 
bim  rut  as  :*  Cicrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Orange  {uirty, 
row  t: r'.jmphaiit.  But  populir  fury  prevented  the  niterpo- 
fition  «>i' power.  Cornelius  de  Witt  the  penfionary's  brothcrt. 
who  h.:d  fo  often  I'ervi  J  his  country  with  his  iWord,  was 
accuf  r!  b  ■  a  man  of  an  infamous  charaftor,  of  endeavouring 
to  hri!"»o  him  to  piMfv>n  the  prince  of  Orange^  The  accufii- 
tivm,  rhoai^h  ntrvrv.led  with  the  moft  improbable)  and  even 
ibfiiid  ciivuinifimces,  >\*as  greedily  received  by  the  credulous 
nnltiriidc,  and  even  by  the  magiftrates.  Cornelius  was 
cite  J  before  a  ccmrt  of  judic.uure,  nixl  put  to  the  torturCi  in 
t)\'WT  to  extort  a  cvMifLfiion  of  his  crime.  He  bore  with  the 
null  intrepid  firm  lei's  all  that  cruelty  could  infiiS:  but  he 
wr.s  ifript  notwiLhllandinji  ofhisempIo)'inents,andfentcnccd 
tj^  baniibment  foi  life.  'I'hc  pcnfionary,  who  had  Supported 
his  brotp.er  thnniirh  the  whole  profecution,  reildved  not  to 
d;  fert  him  in  hi>  difij;mce.  He  accordingly  went  to  his  pri- 
fi-n  on  piirpifc  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  his  exile. 
"l  he  ficnr.l  was  i;iven  to  the  populace.  The)'  broke  (^nthe 
pi  iton  dv^ors,  pulled  out  the  two  brothers,  and  wounded^ 
ma!^.;!v.d,  and  tore  them  to  pieces ;  cxercifing  on  their  dead 
bodiis  ;  I'h  <^f  barbarity  too  he/irid  to  relate  t» 

Th<"  p.iMfll'.ere  i>{  the  de  Witts,  by  e.\tin£:uifliing  for  a  tinie 
tlie  aiii"i:v)fitlts  of  party,  gave  vigour  an^  unanimity  to  the 
coiincils  ef  the  States.  All  men,  from  fear,  inclination,  or 
pi  udencL^  Concurred  in  pr.ying  the  moU  implicit  obedience 

•  Wlt.iirr.  f  Burnet.  Tcirplc* 
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to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  William,  worthy  of  that  heroic 
family  from  which  he  was  dcfcended,  adopted  feiitiments  be«- 
*coming  the  head  of  a  brave  and  free  people.  Ife  exhorted 
them  to  rejeS  with  fcorn  thofe  humiliating  conditions  de- 
manded by  their  imperious  enemies ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the 
ftates  put  an  end  to  negociations  whkh  had  ferved  only  to 
deprefs  the  courage  of  the  citizens,  and  delay  the  affiftance  o£ 
their  allies* 

By  their  fea  wars  with  Englahd,  the  United  Provinces 
have  j^ftly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  formidable  naval 
power.     I'he  occurrences  which  led  td  a  rupture  between 
diem  and  the  EngUfh*  during  the  American 
war,  have  been  already  related.     As  it  was     A.  D.  1780. 
urged,  that  they'  refufed  to  fulfil  the  treaties 
which  fubfifted  between  them  and  Great  Britain,  fo  all  the 
treaties  which  bound  Great  Britain  to  them  were  declared 
mill  and  void,  as  if  none  had  ever  exifted.   Probably,  to  their 
iepafation  from  this  country^  may  be  attributed  the  recent  dif- 
ferences between  the  States  General  and  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  who,  from  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  feveral  of  the 
European  powers,  feemed  to  have  a  fevoUrable  opportunity 
of  accomplifhing  his  ambitious  dcfigns. 

During  the  progrefs  of  their  contentions  with  the  em- 
peror, the  ftates  were  greatly  diftrefled  by  the  moft  unhappy 
animofities  within  themfelves.      The  continued  feries  of 
lofTes,  which  they  had  fuftained  in  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  was  particularly  difgraccful  to  the  republic*     T'he 
patriots  attributed   theie  dimfters  to  the  Stadtholder,  who 
openly  cxpreffed    his   predileftion  for  the  Englifh  at  the 
beginning  of  the  American  quarrel.     They  alfo  propofed   ' 
the  following  alterations  in  the  Dutch  conftitution :  "  That 
**  the  forms  of  the  prcfent  government  (hould  continue  to 
•*  fubfift,  but  that  the  States  ftiould  become  in  every  refpeft 
"  completely  independent  of  the  Stadtholder:   That  his  right 
**  of  recommending  candidates  for  the  vacant  magiftracies 
**  in  the  towns  of  Holland  fhould  ceafe :  That  the  charges 
^*  of  Stadtholder  and  Captain-General  (hould,  if  poiEble,  be 
**  feparated,  and  conferred  on  different   perfons  j   or  that, 
•*  at  Icaft,  the  titles  only  fliould  be  referved  to  the  prince 
*^  of  Orange,  and  the  offices  be  executed,  as  in  the  time 
"  of  the  de  Witts,    by  deputies  chofen  for  that  purpofe. 
*^  In  general,  that  the  Stadtholder  (hould  poiFefs  fuch  powers 
**  only,  as  might, enable  him  to  execute  the  orders  'of  the 
'^  States."     In  this  affiiir,  the  new  king  of  Pruflia  offered  his 
mediation  ;  but  that  being  refufed,  he  applied  to  the  court  of 
France,  to  know  whether  they  would  co-operate  with  him  in 
(lis  pacific  iiitcation.    On  receiving  a  favourable  anfwer,  both 

^  monarchs 
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monarchs  united  their  eflbrtl  to  reconcile  tk 
K*  D.  17S7.     contending:  parties,  but  dB  ill  vain  \  (b  tluu  boA 

ambafTadurs  departed  from  tbe  Ha^pM. 
This  unfortunate  event  produced  Yirioitt  aocafiititet  mi 
▼indications  between  the  two  parties,  widi  a  long  tnon  of 
ncgociations,  refoludons,  and  aniniofities.    HoftUilies  al  lift 
commenced,  and  a  violent  tumult  took  place  at  Amftordan, 
excited  by  the  partifans  of  the  Stadtholder^  in  which  fevenl- 
perfons  u*crc  kilted,    I'bis  was  followed  by  a  revolt  of  noii 
of  the  regular  troops  of  Holland|  who  vrent  over  to  the 
Stadtholdcr;  but  notwithftanding  this  apparent  advantaiie^ 
and  fome others  which'  ;:ftcrwards  tookplace,  Ac  diiputeffill 
continued  with  extreme  violence,  inmBuch  diat  die  prinoeft 
of  Orange  herfelf  was  feized,  and  detained  a  prifimer  a  nij^ 
by  the  patriots.    Thefe  moft  turbulent  commotionS)  how- 
ever, were  at  laft  happily  fettled  by  the  king  of  Pruffia^  mdie^ 
for  this  purpoie,  marched  an  army  into  the  tcnitories  of  dtt 
United  States,  and  took  poflci&on  of  the  city  of  RotteidoBi 
and  fome  other  places  without  refiftance*    This  overawed 
both  parties  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  quickly  came  to  an 
accommodation,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  thtt 
monarch  and  the  States  of  Holland.    By  this  die  two  con* 
tending  parties  were  formally  reconciled,  and  the  courts  of 
London  and  Bcrliji  guaranteed  the  Stadtholder{hiD,at  wcflu 
the  hereditary  government  of  each  province,  in  mt  houle  of 
Orange,  witn  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  formoly  felded 
in  the  femily. 

Though  Holland  be  a  republic,  yet  its  government  is  fiur 
firom  being  of  the  popular  kind;  nor  do  the  people  enjoy  that 
degree  of  liberty,  which  might  at  iirft  view  be  apprenended. 
It  is,  indv.H.\U  rather  an  oligmchy  than  a  commonwealths  fiv 
the  bulk  of  the  people  ara  not  fuiFcrcd  to  have  the  leaft  (bars 
in  any  dep;trtment  uf  government,  nor  even  in  the  choice  of 
the  deputies. 

In  refpcd  zo  fcience^  Erafmus  and  Grotius,  who  were  both 
natives  of  this  country,  Hand  almoft  at  the  head  of  modem 
learning,  ^%  Bocrhaavc  docs  of  medicine.  Haerlem  diQmtes 
the  invention  of  printing  with  the  Germans }  and.  the  moft 
elegant  editions  of  the  claflics  have  come  from  the  Dutch 
prcfles  of  Ao^fterdam,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Leyden and  other 
townf. 
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^T^HE  Netherlands,  called  alfo  the  Spanifh  provinces,  be-* 


Juered  by  Julius  Cafiir  forty-fcycn  years  before  Chrift, 
Taving  afterwards  pafled  into  the  hands  of  France,  it  wa9 
! governed  by  its  earls,  fubjc6t  to  that  crown,  for 
everal  centuries.    By  marriage  it  came  into    A.D.  1369. 
the  houft  of  Auftria ;  but  was  yielded  to  Spain 
in  1556,     It  (hook  oiF  the  Spanifh  yoke  in  1572^,  and  i/n 
the  year  1725,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  was  annexed  to  the^ 
German  empire. 

The  Freivch,  however,  are  ftill  in  pofflcflion  of  a  confider- 
ablc  part  of  the  Netherlands.  Lifle  is  a  very  great,  rich  and 
ftrong  town,  belonging  to  France,  and  the  chief  town  of 
French  Flanders.  Dunkirk  was  taken  by  Oliver  Croniwel 
from  the  Spaniards,  in  2658,  but  afterwards  moft  (hamefuUy 
fold  to  France  by  king;  Charles  11.  tor  five  hundred  thoufaiui 
pounds,  in  1062. 

Ghent  is  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Flanders  which  be- 
longs to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  a  very  large  town,  but 
neither  rich  nor  ftrong.  The  emperor  Cliarlcs  V.  wa:>  born 
there,  and  his  ftatuc  is  upon  a  pillar  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  fquare.  Uruflcis  is  the  chief  town  of  Brabant,  where 
the  beft  camblcts  are  made,  and  n\o{\  of  the  fine  lace,  that 
arc  worn  in  Knghuid,  Antwerp  was  once  the  emporium  of 
the  European  continent;  but  the  Dutch,  foon  after  they 
(hor)k  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  ruined  the  commerce  of  it,  by 
finking  vdicls,  loaded  with  ftonc,  in  the  month  of  the  river 
Scheldt  \  thus  {hutting  up  for  ever  the  entrance  of  that  river 
to  Ihips  of  burden. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  belonging 
to  the  emperor,  determined  to  ailcrt  their  liberty.  The  quar- 
•el  oricinatrd,  like  thofoin  other  countries,  about  the  pcr«)pa- 
tives  aiiUmcd  by  the  emperor,  and  which  vycrc  more  cxtcn- 

five 
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five  than  his  fuhjefls  wUhed  to  allow.  The 
A.  D.  17S9.  p3tFi(i»  HrfV  beg.-in  to  aOeaUe  in  Dutch  Bra- 
bant, anil,  being  proicAiEd  1^  |)m  $^ices  Gene- 
mi,  foon  became  Vi,ry  itraiig  ;  fo  tliat>^^«'SHItthnCi  thcjr 
in'.nit'».'ihd  a  Jofign  to  affert  their  libfiity^fcgr  ferCB  of  V.ra, 
Ih;:  king  of  Pruflia  was  then  alVemblinff  $^meiyy  with 
which  it  was  thoirght  he  defigned  to  take  foioe  9S&ve  |art  in 
the  prefeiit  idfairj  but  he  published  a  manifefto,  decUrinjr 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  interfere  in  the  troubles  of  the.  Low 
Countries.  Thus  the  emptror  and  the  patriots  were  left  to 
decide  their  quarrel  by  themfelves ;  and  in  this  conteft  tbe 
Utter  difplayed  a  refolution,  as  well  if  power  to  accomplilh 
their  purpofes,  which  was  by  no  niq|^  nnenlly  expeodL 
Almoin  every  town  in  Auflrian  Flanders  Uicwcd  its  determi- 
nation to  oppofe  the  emperor,  and  the  moft  enthuliaftic  «I- 
tachment  to  military  affairs  dirpbycd  itfelf  in  all  ranks  of 
men-  Even  the  ecclefiaftirs  nianih;Aed  their  valour  on  the 
occasion ;  which  piirhaps  was  naturally  to  be  expcAed,  as  the 
emperor  had  been  very  aifttvc  in  depriving  them  of  dicir  re- 
venues. A  fi>rmidable  army  was  foon  raifed,  which  after 
fome  fuccefsful  fkirmi(he$,  made  thcmlelves  mafters  of 
Ghent,  liruges,  Tournay,  Malines,  and  Oftend;  fb  thatg^ 
neral  Ualtnn  was  obliged  tn  retire  to  BrufTeh.  A  battle  wai 
^ghr  before  the  city  of  Ghent,  in  which  the  patriots  wers 
vi^orious, though  with  the  lofsof  one  thouiand  men,  hefidet 
women  and  children.  It  refleifts  indelible  dilgracc  on  the  Ina- 
peria!  character,  as  well  as  the  commander  of  the  troops,  that 
they  committed  the  moft  dreadful  afls  of  cruelty  on  the  un- 
happy objotSs  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Orders  were  given 
to  plunder  and  deflroy  wherever  they  conld  obtain  any  booty,; 
while  the  nicrcilefs  favages  not  only  deftroycd  the  mc%  b-Ji 
killed  women  and  fucking  infants.  Seme  of  them  piunged 
their  ba)T)ncts  into  the  bodies  of  children  in  the  cradle,  or 
pinnetl  them  ag^'nrt  the  vralls  of  the  houfes.  By  thcfc  mon- 
ftrooK  cruelties  they  infured  fucci-fs  to  their  adverlarie«;  for 
the  whole  countries  of  Kr;ibHnt,  Flanders,  and  Macs,  almoft 
inftantly  declared  in  their  favour.  'I'hey, publiflied  a  memo- 
rial for  their  juftification,  in  which  they  gave  as  rcafiais  for 
their  conjuft,  the  many  opprcffive  cdich  with  which  diey 
hail  been  harafled  fince  the  death  of  the  cmprefs-queen  j  the 
lunv^trrantisble  extenfion  of  the  imperial  prerogative,  contraiy 
to  his  coronal ion-oath,  and  which  could  not  he  done  without 
perjury  on  his  part ;  the  violence  committed  on  hit  fubjbSs 
bv  forcibly  entering  ihcir  houfes  at  midnight,  and  fending 
them  prifoncrs  trt  Vienna,  to  pcriOi  in  a  dungeon,  or  on  the 
hxnki  of  the  IJanubc.  Not  content  with  thisi  he  had  openly 
Muli'acied  hi«  fubjuds ;  iic  h:id  coniigneJ  towns  and  viUagt* 
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die  flamet)  and  wterpd  into  a  defign  of  exterminating  peo- 
t^Ie^  who  contefldflKi  ooly  for  their  rignts.  Thefe  things,  the^ 
^>^ncd,  might  b«  tenraie  at  the  timei  and  eafil^  impoTe  upon 
tiieir  minds,  but  ^*  dMt  natural  courage  of  a  nation  roufed  by 
^repeated  injuriei,  «id  animated  bv  deipairt  would  rife  fu- 
^  perior  to  thofe  hA  efibrts  of  vindiaive  tyranny,  and  render 
^  them  as  impocenc  and  abortive,  as  diey  were  wicked  and 
^  unexampled."  For  all  which  reafons  they  declared  them* 
(elves  indfpiiident^  and  for  ever  releafed  from  the  koufe  of 
Auftria. 

The  emperor  now  publiflied  proclamations  of  indemniey, 
but  they  were  treatied  with  the  utmoft  contemjpt.  The  pa** 
triots  niade  the  moft  mpid  conquefts,  infooiuch,  that  betort 
tile  end  of  the  year  diey  were  mafters  of  every  place  in  the 
Netherlands,  except  Antwerp  and  Luxemburg.  A  new  ad 
of  union  was  eftabliihed  between  the  Belgic  provinces,  to 
which  all  tfaofs  formerly  (ubjedl  to  Auftria  uninimoufly  ac^ 
ceded  It  originated  between  thofe  of  Flanders  and  Braoant^ 
and  was  to  the  following  purpofe :  That  neither  party  ever 
enter  into  any  compromife  with  their  former  fovereign,  but 
by  common  agreement*  They  agreed  to  change  this  union 
into  one  common  fovercignty  between  the  two  ftates ;  fo 
ehat  the  whole  power  fliould  be  entered  in  a  congrefs  com- 
poTed  of  deputies  named  by  both  parties.  The  power  of  this 
fovereign  affembly  was  to  keep  good  order  in  the  Belgic  pro- 
^nces  of  his  Imperial  majefty,  by  a  general  amnefty,  and  total 
forgivene6  of  whatever  had  pafTed  during  the  troubles,  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  faid  powers. 
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M^evohitims  nf  this  Country, — Venice^  Genoa^  Milan^  Pitd- 
rmnt^  TTufcany^  Mantua^  Naples^  and  Sicily.'^F'efuvius  and 
JEtna.'^Aru  and  Sciences, 

THE  empire  of  Charlemagne  foon  experienced  the  (ame 
fate  with  that  of  Alexander.     Under  his  fucccflbrs  it 
was  in  a  (hort  time  entirely  difmcmbered.   His 
fon,  Lewis  le  Debonair,  fuccecdcd  to  his  domi-     A*  D.  840. 
niong  in  France  and  Germany,  while  Bernard, 
.^  grandfon  of  Charlemagne,  rciened  over  Italy  and  the  ad- 
jstcent  iflands.     But  Bernard  havinf  loft  his  life  by  the  cru- 
elty of  his  uncle,  againft  whom  he  had  levied  war,  and 
L«ewis  hinifclf  dying,  his  dominions  were  divided  toong  his 
fons,  Lothario>  Lewis,  and  Charles.   Lothario,  with  the  title 
Vol.  IL  B  •f 
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of  emperor,  retained  Italy,  Provence,  and  the  fertile  csoon* 
tries,  iituated  between  the  Saonc  and  the  Rhine  ;  Lewis  hil- 
Gcrmany ;  and  France  fell  to  the  fliare  of  Charles,  tbe 
yoimgeft  of  the  three  brothers  *.     Shortly  after  this,  Italf 

was  ravaged  by  different  contending  tyrants,  dU' 
A.  D.  964.      Otho  the  Great  reunited  Italy  to  riie  Imperial 

dominions.  Italy  afterwards  fufiered  much  by 
the  contefts  between  the  popes  and  emperors ;  it  was  haraff- 
cd  by  wars  and  internal  divifions ;  and  at  length  various 
principalities  and  ftates  were  crefted  under  different  heads  +• 

Jtaly  is  now  divided  into  twelve  feparate  fbtes  or  eovcra- 
ments.  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Lucca,  are  republics ;  Mantua, 
Milan,  Modcna,  Parma,  Savoy,  and  Tufcany,  are  dukedoms; 
Piedmont  is  a  principality,  and  Naples  a  kingdom.  The 
Land  of  the  Church  makes  the  twelfth  {fate,  of  which  the 
capital  is  Rome,  fituated  upon  the  Tiber,  a  very  inconiider- 
ablc  river,  and  navigated  only  by  fmall  boats,  barges,  and 
Irghters.  This  is  the  refidcnce  of  the  Pope.  Next  to  Rome, 
Bologna  is  the  moft  confiderable  city  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftafie. 

The  Venetian  territories  are  as  fruitful  as  any  in  Italy; 
the  fields  abounding  with  vine)'ards  and  plantations  of  mul- 
berries.    Venice,  the   cipital,   is  feated  upon  (eventy-two 
iflands  at  the  bottom  of  the  north  end  of  the  sulf  of  Venic^ 
and  is  leparatcd  from  the  continent  by  a  maruiy  lake  of  five 
Italian  miles  in  breadth,  too  ihallow  for  fhips  to  navigate, 
and  contains  nothing  extraordinary  grand,  or  beautiful.  iThc 
goveriunent  is  ariftocratic,  under  a  chief  magiftrate,  calW 
a  doge,  who  is  very  juftly  faid  to  be  a  king  as  to  robes,  1 
fenator  in  the  council-houfe,  a  prifoner  within  the  city,  and 
a  pri^•ate  man  out  of  it  J.    The  Venetians  were  formerly  the 
moft  formidable  maritime  power  in  Europe.     In  Ii94,thef 
conquered  Conffantinople  itfelf,  and  held  it  for  fome  tinX) 
together  with  great  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Afa. 
The  difcovery  of  a  pafllige  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  gave  the  hrft  blow  to  their  greatnefs,  a$  it  loft  then 
the  Indian  trade.   By  degrees  the  Turks  took  fipm,  them 
their  moft  valuable  pofl'effions  on  the^  continent;  and  folate 
as  the  year  17 15,  they  loft  the  Morea. 

The  government  of  Genoa  is  ariftocratical,  being  veM 
in 'the  duke  or  doge,  chofen  every  two  years,  ana  twdve 
cour.feliors,  who  arc  continually  about  him.  The  Genoefey 
.for  I'ome  time,  difputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  fia 
with  the  Venetians,  but  were  fcldom  or  never  able  to  noln- 
tain  their  own  independency  by  land,  being  generally 'pro* 
tct^cd,  and  fometimes  fubjedied,  by  the  French  and  Imperia* 
\\{\s  §.  The  fuccefsful  efFort  they  made  in  driving  the  vic- 
torious Auftriaas  ojiit  of  their  capital,  during  the  war  which 
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was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapelIc> 

has  few  parallels  in  hiftory,  and  ferves  to  {hew    A.  D.  1748. 

the  efFcdts  of  dei'pair  under  oppreffion. 

The  Milanefe,  the  faireft  portion  of  Italy,  went  through 
fcveral  hands ;  but  fell  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  who  gave  it  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain. 
It  remained  with  that  crown  till  the  French  were  driven  out 
of  Italy  by  tjic  Impc  ialifts,  who  were  difpoflefled  of  it  in 
1743,  but  by  the  en  pcror's  ceflion  of  Napl  s  and  Sicily  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  it  returned  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  and 
is  governed  by  a  viceioy.  The  fertility  and  beauty  of  this 
country  is  almoft  incredible.  Milan^  the  capital,  and  its 
citadel,  is  very  ftrong.—The  government  of  Mantua  is  an- 
nexed to  Milan.     Virc'il  was  a  native  of  tliis  country- 

The  duchy  of  Parma  is  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  ftates 
in  Italy  of  its  extent.  The  duke's  court  is  thought  to  be 
the  politcft  of  any  in  Italy.  The  firft  duke  of  Parma  was 
natural  fon  to  pope  Paul  III.  the  duchy  havinp  been  an- 
nexed to  the  holy  fee,  by  pope  Julius  II  *.  The  defcen- 
dants  of  the  houfe  of  Farncfe  terminated  in  the  •lute'  queeft. 
dowager  of  Spain,  whofe  fon,  his  prefenc  Calhdic  niajefty, 
obtained  that  duchy ;  and  his  nephew  now  holds  it,  with  tlie 
duchy  of  Placentia. 

On  the  divifion  of  Italy,  Piedmont  and  Savoy  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  counts  of  Mauricnne,  the  anccftors  ot  his  prefent 
Sardinian  majefty,  whofe  father  became  king  of  Sardinia, 
in  virtue  of  the  quadraple  alliance  concluded  in  171 8.  Tu- 
rin, the  capital  of  Piedmont,  is  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in 
Europe.  His  Sardinian  Majefty  keeps  his  court  there,  and 
is  fo  ablblute,  that  his  revenues  confiil  of  what  he  pleafes 
to  lay  on  his  fubjedts.  The  aggrandizement  of  this  monarch 
is  chiefly  owing  to  England,  to  whom,  by  his  fituation, 
he  was  efieemed  a  natural  ally,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

The  great  duchy  of  Tufcany  belongs  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
ttiany.  Florence  is  the  principal  city,  which  in  relpeft  of  the 
curiofities  worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  exceeds  every 
city  in  Italy,  Rome  alone  excepted  t«  It  is  faid,  that  few 
pcrfons  in  Florence  are  known  to  have  the  fcnfe  of  feeing  in 
pcrfedlion ;  and  indeed  Florentini  ciechiy  or  blind  Florenriues, 
i«  a  common  jeft.  Leghorn  carries  on  a  great  trade ;  and  • 
fcveral  (hips  of  very  conlidjrable  force  are  now  ftationed 
^n  the  Tuican  coafts,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the 
Bwbary  rovers  and  pirates. 

•  Bfntivoglio.  'f  Brydone'i  To\ir< 
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The  kingdom  of  tToplef  is  termed  a.  paraffe.  from  ^ 
tn&,  as  die  Hnell,  the  moft  fcnile,  and  moft  deliditftil  ef 
all  Iialy,  Virgil  took  the  model  of  his  Elyfiait  FieOi.  No 
country  has  utK)er?one  greater  vtcilTitudcs  of  eovemmcu 
than  Naples  or  Sidly*,  chiefly  owing  to  ttie  inconflaDcy 
of  ihe  natives,  which  feems  to  be  incorporated  with  the  sir  t* 
Chrillians  and  Saracens  by  turns  conquered  it.  The  Nor- 
niuns  under  Tancrcd  drove  out  the  Saracens,  and  eflablifhd  . 
a  muft  rcrpci^table  monarchy.  About  the  year  io66(  die 
popes  being  then  all  powerful  in  Europe,  dicir  intrieut) 
broke  the  fucceflioii  of  Tancrcd's  line,  and  Naples  and.SnciJT 
at  lad  came  into  the  polTefllon  of  the  French;  and  ihchoule 
of  Anjou,  with  fuine  interruptions,  and  tragical  rcvolntioni, 
held  the  governmcnl,  till  die  Spaniards  drove  thein  out  m 
1504,  and  rhe  Sicilies  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
After  fway;ng  the  Sicilian  fccptrc  tor  upwards  two  bnndrcd 
years,  the  kings  of  Spain  were  difpoffcffed  in  the  year  1707, 
by  the  emperor  Jofeph ;  but  the  Spaniards  again  made  in 
entire  coiiqueft  of  the  ciiuntry  in  i7^;>  The  pieCent  kineu 
Ferdinand  IV,  diirdfon  of  his  Catholic  Majcfty  Chailolll. 

Mount  Vefuvius,  which  is  hve  Italian  miles  diftant  from 
the  city  of  Naples,  and  Mount  j^tna,  in  Sicily,  are  cele- 
brated Vulcanos,  being  remaikable  for  emitting  fire  from 
their  tops.  The  declivity  of  Mount  Vefuviot  towardi  the 
fea,  is  every  where  planted  with  vines-  and  fruit-trees;  and 
it  is  equally  fertile  towards  the  bottom.  The  circumjacent 
plain  affords  a  delightful  profpeft,  and  the  air  is  dear  and 
wholefome.  The  height  of  Mount  Vcfuviiis  hai  been  com> 
puted  to  be  3000  feet  above  the  furfacc  of  the  fea.  It  balh 
been  a  Volcano  beyond  the  reach  of  hidory  or  tiadidoL 
But  though  this  mountain  oftenfitls  the  neighbouring  countn 
with  terror,  yet  as  few  things  in  nature  are  fo  aUbliitcn' 
noxious  as  not  to  produce  fonie  good ;  even  this  tagiagTot 
cano,  hy  Its  fiilphurous  and  nitrous  manure,  and  dw  fcnt 
of  its  lubterraneous  fires,  contributes  not  a  little  to  dc 
uDCominon  fertility,  and  to  the  profufion  of  fniita  and  her- 
bage with  which  It  is  every  where  covered.  Befidet  itil 
fu|>p'>fed  that  tlie  mountain,  being  open  and  a^ve,  pro*ei 
lei's  hoftiie  to  Naples,  than  it  would  be,  if  its'emptioniw^ 
to  ceafe,  and  its  ftrugg\es  confined  to  its  bowels*. 

Mount  ^Cna  is  10,954  feet  injici^t,  and  has  beencatt* 
putcd  to  he  60  miles  in  circumference.  It  ftands  ilmnM 
from  all  ether  mountains,  its  figure  is  circular  uid  tt  H^  . 


■  K4)<!i;s  and  Sicily  are  generally  called  the  Twq  Kdliei.  At: 
iidly  being  common  to  both.  +  Or.  Hamt. 

{  Sir  Wiiiiam  Hamilton. 
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mlnatei  in  n  cone.  The  lower  parts  of  it  arc  very  fruitful 
in  com  and  fugar  cane ;  the  middle  abounds  with  woods» 
olive  trees,  aiwvines ;  and  the  upper  part  is  almoft  tlic  whole 
year  covered  with  (how.  Its  Hery  eruptions  have  always 
rendered  it  famous:  in  one  of  tnefe,  wliich  happened  ni 
1669,  fourteen  towns  and  villages  were  dcftroyed,  and  there 
have  been  fevcral  terrible  eruptions  fince  that  time.  There 
if  generally  an  earthquake  before  any  great  eruption-  In 
2693  the  port  town  of  Catania  was  overturned,  and  i8,cx>o 
people  perished. 

With  rcffard  lo  the  arts  and  fcicnces,  the  mathi:matics 
and  natural  philofophy  owe  much  to  GaHlco,  Toricclli, 
and  feveral  other  Itahans.  Strada  is  an  excellent  liiAo- 
rian ;  and  the  hiflory  of  the  council  of  Trent,  by  the  cele- 
brated Father  Paul,  is  a  ftandard  work.  Guiciardini,  Bcn- 
ttvoglio,  and  Davila,  have  been  much  commended  as  hifto- 
rians  by  their  feveral  admirers.  Machiavcl  is  equally  fa- 
mous as  an  hillorian,  and  as  a  political  writer.  His  come- 
dies liave  much  merit ;  and  the  liberality  of  his  fentimentSi 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  amazing.  Among  the  profc 
writers  in  the  Italian  language,  Boccace  has  been  thought 
one  of  the  mod  pure  and  corredk  in  point  of  llyle.  Fie 
was  a  very  natural  painter  of  life  and  manners,  but  his  pro- 
dudiions  are  too  licentious.  Petrarch,  who  wrote  both  in 
Latin  and  Italian,  revived  among  the  modems  the  fpirit  and 

fenius  of  ancient  liti-rature :  but  among  the  Italian  poets, 
)ante,  Ariofto,  and  Taflb,  are  the  moft  dillinguifhcd. 
There  arc  faid  to  be  upwards  of  a  thoufand  comedies  in  the 
Italian  language,  thouyji  nr)t  many  that  are  excellent :  but 
Mctaflafio  has  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  writing  dra- 
matic pieces  fet  to  mufic.  Sanna7.arius,  Uembo,  Vida,  and 
otiier  natives  of  Italy,  have  diftinguifhcd  themfclves  by  the 
elegance,  corrcdlnefs,  and  fpirit  of  tneir  Latin  poetry,*  many 
of  their  compolitions  approaching  in  fome  degree  to  the 
claflics  themfclves.  Socinus,  who  was  fo  much  didinguidi- 
td  by  his  oppoiltion  to  the  do£trine  of  the  Trinity,  was  a 
Dative  of  Italy.  The  Italian  piinters,  fculptors,  archite<5ls» 
•nd  muficians  are  unrivalled,  not  only  in  their  numbers, 
but  their  excellencies,  The  revival  of  learning,  after  the 
fack  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  revived  taile  likewife, 
and  gave  mankind  a  relilh  for  truth,  and  beauty  in  defign 
and  colouring.  Raphael,  from  his  own  ideas,  ailifted  hf 
the  ancients,  ftruck  out  a  new  creation  by  his  pencil,  ai^d 
ilill  ftands  at.  the  liead  of  painting.  Michael  Anielo  Buana- 
rotti  excelled  at  once  in  painting,  fculpture,  and  architeflure. 
The  colouring  •f  l^itian  has  perhaps  never  yet  been  equal- 
*'^     J9r|U|i  ntCf  Bernini^  and  many  other  Italians,  carried 
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fculptiirc  and  archltefturc  to  an  amazing  height.  Julio 
Romano,  Correggio,  Car:u:ci»i,  Veronefe,  and  otberSy  are, 
as  pi  inters,  uncquallrd  in  their  fcvcial  manners ;  the  fame 
may  he  iaid  ui  Corelli,  and  oth^r  Italians,  in  mufic.  At 
pic  lent,  Italy  cannot  juflly  boaft  of  any  paramount  geniui 
in  the  tine  ans. 


CHAP.    11, 

THE  OTTOMAN  OR  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

The  ancient  Settlement  of  the  Huns  and  Turks.^^Othman^ 
Bajazet  and  Tamerlane,  —  Eflahltjhment  of  the  Turkijk 
Aionarchy  on  the  Ruins  of  the  Ea/lern  Empire.  ^^  War 
with  Rujfta. — DeJlruSlion  of  the  Turk\Jh  Fleet.  ^^Decliu 
of  the  Ottoman  Power. 

THE  Huns  and  Turks,  originally  the  fame  people»  it- 
fccn'led  from  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  in  the  early 
agLS  migrating  from  the  northern  regions  by  the  Cafpiaateay 
and  over  mount  Caucafus,  cdablifhed  -hemfclves  in  atraft 
of  AHa,  called  Georgia  a  Turcomania*.  Here  they  acquired 
Ihengch,  and  foon  over-ran  Thrace.  The  hiftory  of  thii 
period  is  obfcure  and  iMiinit  rciling,  till  Othman,  one  of  their 
c  iliphs  or  princes,  from  whom  tlie  prefent  fultans  artde- 
fccndcd,  and  to  who'n  ilic  Otrom  m  empire  owes  its  nafloe 
and  clliabiifhrncnt,  fei/.ed  on  Bjuiinia,  took  the  title  of  ful- 
tan,  and  fixed  the  feat  of  his  govurnment  at  Prufa  f.  Hit 
fuccdfor,  rclilcl's,  ..mbitious,  and  cruel,  greatly  extended  the 
limiis 'of  liicir  dominions.  Amurath,  grandfon  of  Ottoman, 
firft  eftahliihcd  the  order  of  Janizaries  under  the  form  in  which 
they  at  prcicnc  lubiift.  In  order  to  create  a  body  of  devoced 
troops,  that  might  Icrve  as  the  immediate  guards  of  hisper* 
fon  and  dignity,  the  Sultan  commanded  his  oAicers  Co  leiie 
annu-aliy,  as  the  imperial  property,  the  third  part  of  d* 
younj^ci  Chriftian  males,  taken  in  war.  After  being  io* 
it ru died  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inured  to  obedience  \/j 
fevcre  diicplinc,  and  trained  to  warlike  excrcife,  thefe 
youths  were  -ormcd  into  regular  bands,  diflinguifhed  by  ^ 
name  of  Janizaries,  or  new  foldiers.  And  as  every  icnD- 
xncnt  wjiich  cnthuiiafm.  can  inipire,  and  everv  mark  of  bo« 
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Hour  that  the  favour  of  the  priiicc  could  confer,  were  em- 
ployed to  animate  them  witji  martial  ardour,  and  fill  them 
witn  a  fenfe  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  the  Janizaries  foon 
became  the  chief  ft  rength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman  armies*. 

Amurath  heing  affalTmated,  as  he  was  pi.rfuing  his  vic- 
tories, was  fuccecded  by  his  fon  Bajazet,  fumamed  Uderim, 
or  the  Thundorbolt.  This  prince  gained  many  important 
conquefts,  and  rendered  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Pale- 
ologus,  tri|)utary  to  him.  He  at  length  laid  fiege  to  the 
city  of  Conftantinople,  and  its  fall  feemcd  inevitable,  when 
the  fatal  blow  was  diverted  for  that  time  by  Timur  Beck, 
a  Tartarian  prince,  commonly  called  Tamerlane. 

The  dominions  of  the  Moguls,  or  Weftern  Tartars,  ex- 
tended from  the  Wolga  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and'  as 
far  as  the  river  Gan|;cs.  Timur  Beck,  or  Tamerlane,  one 
of  the  princes  of  thelc  Tartars,  and  a  dcfcendant  of  the  fa- 
mous tenghiz  Khan,  their  firft  emperor,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Cafli,  in  the  ancient  Sogdiana,  at  prefent  inhabited 
by  the  Ulhecks.  He  iubdued  almoft  as  great  an  extent  of 
territory  as  his  vidtorious  anceftor,  and  in  the  fweep  of  his 
conquefts,  gave  a  blow  to  the  empire  of  the  Turks.  Having 
fubjcfted  Pcrfia,  India,  and  Syria,  the  Greek  emperor,  and 
five  Mahometan  princes,  whom  the  Sultan  had  uniuftly 
ftrippcd  of  their  dominions,  invited  him  into  Alia  Minor, 
as  tlie  only  potentate  ai)le  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny 
of  Bajazet.  Thus  folicited,  Tamerlane  marched  againft 
the  haughty  Sultan.  They  met  between  Caefaria  and  An- 
cyra,  wiiere  all  the  forces  of  the  world  feemed  affembled, 
and  a  great  and  terrible  battle  was  fought.  The  difpute  was 
long  and  obftinatc,  but  fortune  at  length  declared  for  Ta- 
merlane. Bajazet  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  had  the 
afflidtion  to  fee  one  of  his  fons  fall  by  his  fide,  and  the  mor- 
tification to  find  another  the  companion  of  his  chains. 
They  were  treated  with  great  humanity,  notwithftariding  the 
vulgar  ftory  of  the  iron  cage,  in  which  the  captive  Sultan  is 
faid  to  have  been  ihut  up.  Three  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
fand  men  are  computed  to  have  fallen  on  both  fides  f. 

After  the  death  of  Bajazet  civil  wars  and  commotions 
prevailed  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  Mufa  fucceeded  his  fa- 
ilicr  Bajazet,  and  on  the  death  of  Mahomet  I.  who  had  de- 
throneil  and  put  to  death  his  brother  Mufa,  Amurath  II. 
the  fon  of  this  Mahomet  immediately  fat  down  befojp  Con- 
ftantinople, but  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  to  quell  the 
revolt  of  his  brother  Murtapha.  This  prince  carried  on 
boftilitics  with  fuccefs  againft  the  Chriftians,  but  was  op« 

*  Puffcndorf.  \  Iliftory  of  Timur  Beck. 
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pofcd  ill  his  progrefs  by  George  Cadriot,  commonly  callel 
Sciiulerbc'j;;.  His  father  was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a  fmall 
diilricl  oi  Alhani..,  and,  unable  to  contend  with  die  fultan^ 
d-':i\':red  as  :he  pledges  of  his  fidelity,  his  four  fons,  who 
were  cxiucated  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  trained  ia 
the  e.\erci  e  of  arms.  l>ic  three  elder  perilhed  without  repu- 
tation, t!:ough  Tiot  wlaiout  fu'picion  of  poifon.  ButGeorgo 
fr.oi:  difriiiTV-i  *  e.l  hip-iiclf  by  iiis   courage  and   ftrcngth; 
zvxC.  I.kcnder  S j;^  *,  or  c  le  lord  Alexander,  atiained  the  fii- 
voui  oftiie  fulran  AiTiurath.    The  lo Is  of  his  father's  prin- 
cipalitv  '.vai  tcin,)cnlV.:cJ  by  the  coinmaod  of  a  thouiand 
ii'>rie,  a-d  tie  feived  with  hc-iour  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and 
Afia.     XA'hatL'vcr  i'ei.*e  ae  might  entenain  of  his  Other's 
wr-^.n-Ts,  whatever  niioht  be  his  lecret  indinaiions  towards 
Chnttunity.  it  was  not  till  th?  age  ot  f'.ny,  that  he  openly 
avowed  his  icli^ious  feiitiiTients,  and  broke  the  chain  of  his 
(lavery.     Wliile  he  coinin.;n  led  the  vanguard  of  the  Turk- 
i'.li  ar.n^-,  amlJil  ihe  ;iimuh  of  a  dcieat,  occaiioned  hy  his 
ov/r.  de''  ~:if-.-!.  \\^.  txt  itfd  by  iiis  dagger  from  the  Rcis  Ef- 
f-ndi,  or  prin  .v?..  fecrerury*  a  p?t  nt  for  the  government  of 
Albania.    \^  i:h  fo'tie  b"ld  compdi-ions,  to  whom  he  had 
rcvcL.!ci  his  dcil^n,  he  el'^apcxl  troin  die  field  of  battle  to  hii 
pLiternal  moiiniiii ns.     No  luoner  had  he  pofiefled  himtelfi 
by  ill  cans  of  the  royal  mandate,  of  the  fortrofs  of  Croyai 
tlian  he  dild:iiiied  any  farther  diiTimulatioq,  and  invited  ^ 
Albanians,  a  martial  race,  to  joint  the  flandard  of  religh 
vtvidfreechfn.    The  Ottoman  garrif^ns  were  n 
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his  coiiduo:,  the  Albanians  believed  thcmfelves,  and  became 
iiiviuLibic.     His   ftanding   militia   confifted  only  of  8006 
U'jrfe  anu  ^coc*  foot ;  but  on  the  Urft  approach  01  an  en-mjt 
che  biaz:.  of  the  beacons  fummoned  the  warlike  youth  of 
tlic  nation  lo  rheir  dirferent  pods.     During  twenty-duee 
vears,  he  bafHcd  the  powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  thou^ 
•.(jmmanded  by  two  of  the  greateft  and  moft  enterprifii^ 
princes.     Amu  rath  entered  Albania  at  the  head  of  his  va— 
jiant  Janizaries ;  bur,  ailer  a  fruidefs  fiege,  he  was  com-* 
ptlieci  to  retire  tVom  the  walls  of  Croya,  and  the  di(ajpp<nnt^ 
mcnt  contributed  perhaps  to  fhorten  his  davs.     Before  hiv 
death  Scanderbeg  feems  to  have  been  oppreued  by  the  irre— 
fiitible  weight  of  the  Turks ;  his  rcfources  were  nearly  eic- 
hauited ;  h'j  was  reduced  to  demand  of  Pius  II.  a  refbge  it\ 
the  eccleriailical  dominions,  and  expired  a  fugitive  at  Ceffol 
on  tlie  Venetian  territory.    His  infai^t  fon  was  faved  a  mi  Aft 

*  Afterwards  called  Scanderberg. 
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Inok  of  the  Theyfct  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungarv.  About 
twen^  thoufand  Turk^  were  leTt  deid  on  the  field,  and  ten 
diouf^nd  were  drowned  in  the  river,  in  endeavouring  to 
avoid  ihe  furv  of  the  fword.  The  magnificent  pavilion  of 
the  fult  in,  z\A  all  die  ftorc«,  fell  into  ihc  hands  of  prince 
Eugene  *•  Soon  after  this  misfortune  the  haughty  Muftaphft 
was  d'nnroned. 

Hi«  brother  and  fiicceflbr,  Achmct  III.  gave  an  afylum 
to  Chaii^s  XII.  kine  of  Sweden,  at  Bender,  a  Tu-^kifli 
town  in  Moldavia,  alter  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa. 
Beinjg  unfuccefsful  in  his  War  againd  Kouli  Khan  and  tho 
Perf^ns,  ;ie  was  d. noted,  and  fuccceded  by  Mzihoniet  V* 
This  pri'xe  vji*^  unfortunate  in  his  battles  both  with  the 
Ruflians  and  K  'i:li  Khan,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  ac* 
knowledge  So]^hi  of  Pci  iia.  He  ^ied,  as  it  is  faii^  of  a  fud* 
den  fit  o<  an  ai^hma.  Th':  \'i  -n  of  his  brfjthcr 
Ofmdn  v%as  too  fhort  to  i}Tn\  anyjuft  cha-  A.  D.  1754, 
ra  trofhim,  e<ctpt  his  love  for  peice.  On 
his  dea  ii,  Muftapha  III.  w;'S  invciU*d  with  the  imperial  eit* 
fi^s,  in  whole  reign  t  u-  cmpi'^c  fciFered  much  in  a  conteft 
with  tlie  Ruffians.  In  rhc  courfe  of  this  war  a  confidera- 
bic  Ruffian  fleet  w::s  fiucd  out,  which  fet  fail  from  the 
Baltic,  with  a  view  ot  f baking  ihe  remote  purts  of  die  Archi- 
peiago.  An  obilinatc  engagement  was  fought  with  the 
Turks,  in  the  channel  ofS^io,  which  divides  that  ifland 
from  Narolia,  o»*  the  Lcffcr  Alia.  The  Turkifh  fleet  waa 
cooilderubly  fupcrior  in  force,  confiding  of  fifteen  fhipt  of 
the  line,  from  fi\ty  to  ninety  guns,  bdides  a  number  of 
chebeques  and  gallics,  ;< mounting  in  the  whole  to  near  thirtjf 
lail ;  die  Ruliians  had  only  t'  n  ihips  of  the  line,  and  five 
frigaies.  Som':  of  the  ^Iiips  engaged  with  great  refolution^ 
whilft  others  on  both  fides  found  various  caufes  from  not 
approaching  fufficientiy  near.  But  Spiritoff  a  RufEan  ad- 
oniral,  encountered  the  captain  Pacha,  in  the  Soltane  of 
ninety  guns,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm;  they  both  foodit 
^vi^h  the  grcateft  fury,  and  at  length  run  fo  clofe,  that  they 
locked  themfelves  together  with  grappling-irons  and  other 
tackling.  In  this  fituation,  the  Ruffians,  by  throwing  hand- 
granadcs  from  the  tops,  fet  the  Turkidi  (hip  on  fire,  and  as 
mey  could  not  now  be  diieutangled,  both  (hips  were  in  a  lit- 
tle time  equally  in  flames.  Thus  dreadfully  circumftanced, 
without  a  poflibility  of  fuccoi'r,  they  both  at  length  blew 
up  with  a  moft  terr.ble  cxplofion.  The  commanders  and 
principal  officers  on  both  fides  were  moftly  faved;  but  the 
^w  were  almoft  totally  loft.    The  dr^tmiil  fate  of  theft 
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invcftcJ  and  took  Tunis  by  dorm,  putting  the  garrifon  to 
the  fword.     On  his  death,  his  fon,  Amurath  lu.  aicended 
the  Ottoman  throne,  who  extended  his  dominions  on  both 
fides  by  tlic  addition  of  Raab,  in  Hungary,  and  Tibris,  in 
Pcrfia.     His  ion,  Mahomet  III.  has  no  claim  to  notice  but 
his  barbarity.    He  lx"g;an  his  reign  bv  ftrangling  nineteen  of 
his  brothers,    and  ordering  twelve  of  his  fatner*s  wives, 
whom  he  fufpefted  to  be  witli -child,  to  be  drowned.    This 
monflcr  of  crucltv  had  a  glorious  and  fucccfsful  reign.  Dur- 
ing the  govcr-uncnt  or"  his  fon  Achmet  I.  every  thmg  went 
to  ruin.     On  his  death,  the  Janizaries  and  the  Divan  chofe 
bis  brother,  Mv.ftupha,  whom  in  two  months  they  declared 
incapable  of  rcignmg,  and  threw  him    into  prifon;  after 
which  they  proclaimed  his  young  nephew,  Ofman,  the  fon 
of  Achmet,  emperor.    This  prince  formed  a  defign  of  curb- 
ing tlie  power  of  the  Janizar.cs,  for  which  lie  was  depofed 
and  murdered ;  and  Muftapha  was  again  called  from  prifoa 
to  the  imperial  throne,  but  was  foon  after  ftrangled*. 

Under  Amurath,  or  Moral)  IV.  fumimed  Gafi,  the  In- 
trepid, every  thing  agaia  alfiimcd  a  new  face.  He\vasfuc« 
c«&ful  in  his  wars,  and  took  Bar^dat  from  the  Perfians.  A 
debauch  of  wine  put  \i\\  end  to  his  life,  and  di (honoured  his 
memory.  His  fon  Ibrahim,  who  fucceeded  him,  Had  every 
▼ice  \  he  was  a  weak  prince,  and  wholly  void  of  courage. 
He  was  ftrangled  by  four  mutes. 

After  a  long  interval  of  inaction,  the  Turks  again  be- 
came formidable  to  Europe  under  Mahomet  IV.  who  fuc- 
ceeded him.  His  grand  vilicr,  Kvpiili,  who  at  once  direfled 
the  councils,  and  conduced  the  annies  of  the  Porte,  took 
Candia  from  the  Venetians.  After  carrying  on  many  wan 
againft  the  Germans,  the  Poles,  the  Kuihans,  and  odier 
European  powers,  he  was  c(>mpciled  ro  rcfign  the  turban  to 
Solyman  II L  a  prince  happy  iii  his  domcftic  government^ 
but  unfuccefsfiil  in  his  wars. '  His  brother,  Achmet,  II.  waf 
likcwile  imfortunatc  in  his  wars.  In  his  reign  the  Turki 
wereJri'cn  out  of  Hungary  and  Tran-ylvania-  The  iC- 
ceffion  of  his  nephtuv,  Muftapha  il.  to  the  Ottoman  thronOi 


flormed  Lipj^a,  feized  Jtul,  and  falling  fuddenly  on  a  body 
of  Imperialifts  under  Vetcrani,  he  killed  that  oificcfy  M" 
pcrfed  his  forces,  and  cU)fed  with  fuccefs  the  campaign. 
He  was  afterwarcN  defeated  by  prince  Eugene  in  an  uncoffli 
monly  bloody  battle  vX  Zcnta,  a  fmall  village  on  the  weftcrn 
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bank  of  the  Thcyfc,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungnrv.  About 
twenty  thoufand  Turki*  were  leTt  dc  id  on  the  field,  and  ten 
thoul^ncl  were  <lrowned  in  the  river,  in  endeavouring  to 
tvoid  the  fury  of  the  Iword.  'I'hc  magnificent  pavilion  of 
the  fultin,  and  all  the  ftorcn,  tell  into  the  hands  of  princo 
£uge*nc  ^.  Soon  after  this  midfortunc  the  haughty  Mullapha 
Ura«  dcijiroitcd,  * 

.  Hi«  brother  and  fnaeflTor,  Achmet  111.  cave  an  ofyluna 
to  Chailf^M  Xn.  king  of  Sweden,  at  Bender,  a  Tmkidi 
town  in  Moldavia,  after  his  defeat  at  tlie  battle  of  Pultowa* 
Beiri^  unfiiccefftful  in  his  ^r  againll  Kouli  Khan  and  tho 
Per  nans,  \\t  was  d'  poled,  and  Tiuceedcd  by  Mahomet  V. 
Thif  piiixe  w.is  unfortunate  in  his  battles 'both  witii  tha 
Ruilinns  and  K'uli  Khan,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  ac* 
knowledge?  Suphi  of  IVi  Ha.  Me  clied,  as  it  is  faia,  of  a  fud« 
den  tit  ol  an  .illhina.  The*  t<^!,'.n  of  hi«  brother 
Oiin.in  v\aH  too  fhort  to  form  anyjurt  cha-  A. D.  17J4. 
ra  icrofhim,  c*(<iri>r  hi»  love  for  peace.  On 
his  d(^:t>li,  Mnftupha  III.  was  invcilcd  with  the  imperial  eiti* 
fia;ns,  in  wliolc  reign  t!ir  rmpiie  fulFcied  much  in  a  conteft 
with  the*  Kuflians.  In  rhr  rourfe  of  this  war  a  confidera- 
blr  Ruffian  fleet  wis  fitted  out,  which  fet  fail  from  the 
Baltic,  with  a  virw  ol  (baking  the  remote  parts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. An  obllinarc  engagement  was  fought  with  the 
J*urki,  in  thf  (hinnel  of  Siio,  which  divides  that  ifland 
from  Naiolia,  or  tluj  LcflTcr  Afla.  The  7'urkifh  fleet  waa 
coniidcruhly  i'upn  ior  in  force,  confiding  of  fifteen  fhips  of 
the  line,  from  fUty  to  luncty  guns,  beiides  a  number  of 
chebcfiues  and  gallics,  ;imoin)tmg  in  the  whole  to  near  thirtjf 
fail;  tlic  Kuilians  had  only  ten  fhips  of  the  line,  and  five 
frigates.  Som»  of  the  ihips  cnpigcd  with  grciU  refolutiotif 
whilft  others  on  both  fides  foimd  various  caufes  from  not 
approa(  hing  fnfficiently  near.  But  SpiritofF  a  Ruffian  ad- 
miral, cncounteted  the  captain  Pacha,  in  the  Sultane  of 
ninety  guns,  y.iul-arm  and  yard-arm;  they  both  fought 
Ufith  the  greatefl  fury,  and  at  length  run  fo  clofc,  that  they 
locked  thcmf'elves  together  with  grappling-irons  and  other 
tackling.   In  this  fituaiion,  the  Ruffians,  by  throwing  hand* 

Sranadcs  from  tho  tops,  let  the  Turkifh  fhtp  on  fire,  and  at 
icy  could  not  now  be  dilcntanglcd,  both  fhips  wore  in  a  lit- 
tle time  cqtniUy  in  flanges.  'l*hus  dreadfully  circutnflancody 
without  a  pofftbility  of  fuceonr,  they  both  at  length  blew 
up  with  a  moll;  teitible  exploflon.  The  commanders  and 
principal  officers  on  both  fulcs  were  moflly  faved  \  but  tho 
^r«w  wQre  almoA  totally  loll.    The  dreadful  fate  of  (bef« 
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• 
ihips,  as  well  as  the  diingcr  to  thofe  that  were  near  dien^ 

pi ixiiiuii  a  kind  of  panic  on  both  fidos ;  after  iK^ich  the 
aClion  was  renewed*  ;)nd  continued  till  night  without  any 
material  auvaniage  on  cither  lldc.     When  it  became  dark, 
ihc  Tuikiih  acci  cut  ihcir  cables,  and  run  into  a  bay  on  the 
coart  ot  Xaioiia  :  x\\c  Rulhans  furroumkd  them  thus  clofe- 
ly  pc:;:  up,  and  \\\  i\c  iiijlu  lonio  hrc  ihiiv^  were  fuccdfivdy 
conveyed  anioiic;  rlie  Tuikiih  licL^t,  bv  the  intrepid  behavi* 
our  or  iLuLCiuiu  Drii;vlalc.  an  !ln^li:hnian  in  tnc  Ruflian 
iervice*  wlu^  tlun:c:h  abandoned  bv  his  crew,  himlelt  di- 
rected ihe  oponi'vions  oi'ihc  nre  \\\\yis.     The  die  took  |>bc6 
fo  erFecluaiiy,  that  in  rive  b.ours  ;!io  whole  ticet,  except  one 
man  of  war,  and  a  tow  gallics  that  were  towed  otF  by  the 
KuiVians,  was  totallv  dertroycd ;  at'cci  whl.'h  they  entered 
the  harbtmr,  and  bombarded  and  cannonaded  the  town  of 
Patras,  and  the  caille  that  protected  it,  with  fuch  fucccfs, 
tliat  a  ihct  having  blown  up  a  powder  magazine  in  the  hi- 
tcr,  bodi  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbiih.     Thus  was 
tlicrc  Icarccly  a  vcilige  lea,  at  nine  o'clock,  of  a  town,  a 
eaiiie,  and  a  tine  ^20.^  which  had  been  all  in  exiAciice  at 
one  the  fame  morning.     After  a  moll  uutbrtunate  war  on 
the  iide  of  the  Turks,  peace  was  at  length  concluded  be- 
tween them  and  tiie  RulVians«  a  tew  months  af- 
A.  D.  1:74.    tcr  the  accelHon  of  Achmct  IV.  Muftapha  Idb 
a  fon,  tlien  only  in  his  tliineenth  year ;  but  a» 
ke  w^as  too  young  to  manage  the  reins  of  government,  ift. 
the  then  critical  liruation  of  the  Turkiih  affairs,  MuftafJuu 
appi^intcd  liis  brother,  the  prefenc  emperor,  to  fucceed  hio^ 
in  die  throne :  and  to  this  prince,  under  the  ftrong^l  tenns 
•f  recommendation,  he  contidcd  the  care*  of  his  in£uit  foift« 
Achmec  was  lucceeded  by  Selim  IIL  the  pic^ 
A.  D.  17S9.    lent  reigning  monarch. 

Tiirthe\ime  of  Solyman  IL  the  Turkifh 
amis  had  been  always  fuccefsful.   Atier  his  death  the  courfie 
of  tlieir  victories  and  conquelts  began  to  llacken.     The 
Ottoman  power  is  now  much  on  tlie  decline ;  aud,  as  Ger- 
many and  Ruiiia  are  becoming  daily  more  formidable,  vst 
may  conjedure  ih.u  the  deftruc^ion  of  the  empire  is  not  fir 
oti  **.     The  |.e  ievcrance  of  tlie  Turks,  fupplicd  by  thar 
iiunierous  Ai;u:ie   ariiV.cs,  and  the   implicit  lubwuiiion  to 
their  otTicers  rather  I'lan  any  esccacney  in  militaiy  dilo- 
piine  o*-  couvajTC.   in  v,  »;r,  have  bocai  the  great  fpnngs  of    | 
thr.fo  UlccclVcs\vlicllh.^e  rendered  their  empire  fofonoBH    \ 
aLi^.Ic.     TIw  c\:e:v.-i>ri,  a^  well  as  duraiion  of  di^ir  empivQb 
uiav  iuv'.ecj  be  111  10^::;^  nuMi'jie  owin^  to  the  military  ioAh   \ 
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tatioa  of  die  Janizaries,  a  corps  origicsilr  compofed  of  the 
chaUbcD  ^>f  foch  Chr^Han  parents  as  could  not  paj  tfarir 
tajEO^  Tliesc  besjig  coUecifid  tx^edier,  were  foi  jatU  to  the 
cxcTcaie  of  anns  onder  the  eyes  of  (heir  officers  in  the  fc» 
ra^l^.  Thcj  were  generally  in  number  about  40,000,  ioor 
^beaxwd  ivrincSile ;  and  thev  fHU  cooiinue  the  flower  of  the 
Turidih  araoies*  The  po&ical  ftue  of  Europe,  and  the 
3calou£es  thai  fubnit  among  its  princes,  are  now  the  furcit 
'ln£s  of  this  empire,  and  the  principal  reafon  why  ihe  findl 
provinces  is  the  world  are  fuflered  ij  remain  in  th^  poilet- 
fioQ  of  ihcfe  isTiorani  and  haughty  in&dels. 

The  tiautttim  of  the  Turts  feldom  extends  &iAer  diaxi 
reading  the  Turkifh  language  and  the  Kona,  and  writing 
a  comdXkon  letter.  Some  of  them  undcritand  aftrononi^f 
fc  &r'as  to  calculate  the  tis:e  of  an  cclipfe ;  but  the  number 
ef  thcic  bcrimg;  very  finail,  thty  are  l>oLod  upon  as  extza<»^ 
isary  peHoiii. 

The  mznners  of  die  TurLs  form  an  extraordJriary  coo* 
iraft-  TIieT  are  fierce,  and  yet  chariublc ;  imereflad,  vcc 
h£rd!T  e^er  gtdliy  oi  Aef: ;  ajjd  indyleiu,  w:ihool  beiflbg  in. 
cf&Qod  to  gam-ng,  or  intemperance.  Yerj-  few  avail  tann* 
feflves  of  the  privilege  of  m«rrying  many  women ;  and  there 
is  no  great  c:ty  in  Europe  wlitre  i.ere  are  fewer  proft iiutct 
than  ax  Conilantir^ple.  LniobUy  attached  to  ihcir  religiofly 
dae  Turks  hate  and  defpife  ChriitianSy  whom  ther  look 
t^aoD  --.s  idolaters ;  yet  they  tokrate  and  protccl  them  through 
out  thdr  empire,  and  in  thdr  capital.  Tbev  are  proud,  jet 
tikey  hare  no  nohality  ;  and  thcj*  arc  brave,  ihou^  they  axe 
ftnuiger^  to  duelling.  The  Aj1a:ks  neier  fight  any  cgelsy 
•wing,  peihaps,  to  their  cuftoni  of  never  wearing  arms  but 
^rhesi  thry  take  the  £eld  *. 
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CHAP.    III. 

ARABIA,  AND  THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  SARACENS. 

AtahomeU^'^The  /tlcoran.^SubJfance  of  Its  Afonility^^^Suc^ 
cejfors  of  Mahomet,^  Library  at  Alexandria  turnU^Ch 
ftoufncjs  of  the  Arabic  Language. 

IF  we  now  turn  our  view  to  AGa,  we  (hall  there  meet 
with  one  of  the  grcatcd  revolutions  that  ever  happend 
in  the  world ;  1  mean  that  occasioned  by  the  impoftor  Ma- 
honiety  who  gave  birth  to  an  empire,  which  m  eighty  yean 
cxtenflled  itfclf  over  more  kingdoms  and  countries  than  tlie 
Romans  did  in  eight  hundred.     Mahomet  was  the  younger 
fon  of  an  indigent  f^imily,  and  was  a  long  time  employecfin 
the  fervice  ot  a  woman  called  Cadiga,  who  exerciied  die 
profcilion  of  a  merchant  in  Mecca  ;  he  married  his  miftrefs, 
and  lived  obfcure  to  the  age  of  forty.     It  was  not  till  dicn 
that  he  difplayed  thofe  tnTcnts,  which  fpoke  him  fo  much 
fuperior  to  all  his  fellow  citizens.   He  poflefled  a  warm  and 
nervous  eloquence,  dcOituic  of  art  and  method,  fuch  as  wai 
necedUry  to  harangue  the  Arabs ;  an  air  of  autliority  and 
inflnuation,  animated  by  piercing  eyes,  and  fupported  bya 
happy  pliyfLognomy ;  the  intrepidity  and  lilierality  of  an  Alex- 
ander, and  tliat  fobriety  which  Alexander  wanted,  to  be 
completely  great  in  every  part  of  his  charadier.     Love,  the 
nee  eifary  confequence  of  a  warm  conilitution  to  which  he 
owes  fo  many  wives  and  concubines,  neither  weakened  hii 
courage,  his  application,  nor  his  health  *. 

Travelling  had  tauglit  him  the  fccblenefs  of  neighboiirin£ 
nations,  and  after  having  made  himfclf  entirely  acquaints 
wiili  the  characler  of  his  countrymen  fcattered  over  die 
<lefcrts,  their  ignorance,  incredulity  and  aptitude  to  endiu- 
flafin,  he  plainly  perceived  that  he  flioula  be  able  to  ereft 
hiinfclf  into  a  proplict.  Hiilory  nAbrds  not  another  inftanci 
of  a  million  fo  audacious.  He  feigned  revelations^  he  ut- 
tered prcdidlions ;  he  gained  credit  with  his  own  fiunilyy 
which  was  perhaps  the  moll  diiHcult  part  of  his  undertakiiu% 
He  was  often  fubjccM  to  fits  of  the  epilepfy,  a  difeafe  whica 
thofe  whom  it  aillicts  are  dcllrous  to  conceal.  Mahomet 
gave  out,  therefoie,  that  thefe  fits  were  trances,  into  which 
he  was  miraculouily  thrown  by  God  Almighty,  during 
which  he  was  inilru£led  in  his  will,  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  pubhih  to  the  world.     By  tliis  ilrange  ftory,  and 
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by  leading  a  retired,  abftemious,  and  auftert  life,  he  feafily 
acquired  a  charaftcr  for  fupcrior  fan(Slity  among  his  ac- 
quiritance  and  ncidibours  *. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaftern  countries  were  at 
this  time  much  addivSlcd  to  the  opinions  of  Arius,  who  de- 
nied that  Jcfus  Chrift  was  co-cnual  with  God  the  Father, 
as  is  declared  in  the  Atlianafian  Creed.  Egypt  and  Arabia 
were  filled  with  Jews,  who  had  fled  into  tncfecorners  of 
the  world  from  the  perfecution  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who 
threatened  the  total  extinftion  of  that  j)eople.  The  other 
inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  were  pagans.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, had  little  attachment  to"  their  decayed  and  derided  ido- 
latry ;  and,  like  men  whofe  religious  principles  is  weak,  had 
given  themfclvcs  over  to  plcafurc  and  fenfuality,  or  to  the 
acquifition  of  riches,  to  be  the  better  able  to  indulge  in  the 
gratifications  of  fenfc,  which  together  with  the  dotlrine  of 
predefti nation,  compofod  the  folc  principles  of  their  religion 
and  philofophy.  Mahomet's  fyftcm  was  exa£lly  fuited  to 
thefe  three  kinds  of  men.  To  gratify  the  two  former,  he 
declared  that  was  there  one  God,  who  created  the  world  and 
governed  all  things  in  it ;  that  he  had  fcnt  various  prophets 
into  the  world  to  teach  his  will  to  mankind,  among  whom 
Mofes  and  Jcfus  Chrift  were  the  moft  eminent;  but  the 
endeavours  of  thefe  had  proved  incfFe£lual,  and  God  had, 
therefore,  now  fent  his  laft  and  greateft  prophet  with  a  com* 
miflion  more  ample  than  what  Mofes  or  Chrift  had  been 
cntrufted  with.  He  had  commanded  him  not  only  to  pub- 
lifli  his  laws,  but  to  fubdue  thofe  who  were  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve and  obey  them  ;  and  for  this  end  to  eftablifh  a  kingdom 
upon  earthy  which  fhoukl  propagate  the  divine  law  through- 
out the  world ;  tliat  God  hail  dcfigned  utter  ruin  and  de» 
JiruSfion  to  thofe  who  had  rciulcd  to  fubmit  to  him ;  but  to 
his  faitliful  followers  he  had  given  ihcfpoils  and  poflefEona 
of  all  the  earth,  as  a  reward  111  this  life,  and  had  provided 
for  them  hereafter  a  paradifc  of  all  fenfual  enjoyments,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  love ;  that  the  pleafures  of  fuch  as  died  in 
propagating  the  faiih  would  be  peculiarly  exquifite,  and 
vaftly  tra/ifcend  tliofc  of  the  reft.  Thefe,- to^^ethcr  with  the 
prohibition  of  drinking  ftrong  liquors  (a  reftraint  not  very 
fcverc  in  warm  climates),  and  the  dodtrine  of  predcftination, 
were  the  capital  articles  of  Mahomet's  Qrecd  t» 

They  were  no  fooner  publifl\cd  thnn  t  great  number  of 
his  countrymen  embraced  them  with  implicit  faith.  They 
-were  written  by  a  Sergian  monk,  who  afiUled  Mahomet  in 
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his  dcfign,  and  compofe  a  boo!:  call ? J  the  ttoroiij  tut  Akd^ 
ran,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  we  fay  the  Bible,  which  imam 
the  book.      FliIs  work  abounds  with  incoherent  rhaplbdies; 
but  alt  its  interpreters  agree,  that  the  morality  it  inculcates 
is  contain^^d  in  th^f*  words:  ^  Court  thofe  who  drive  yod 
^  out  i  give  to  thofe  who  ftrip  you  y  forgive  thole  who  injure 
**  you}  do  good  to  all ;  and  never  difpute  with  the  ignorant *•** 
As  the  perfon  of  Mahomet  was  ^miliar  to  the  mhabitanti 
of  Mecca,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  fuiHciendy  convin- 
ced of  the  deceit.     The  more  enlightened  and  leaoing  men, 
therefore,  entered  into  a  de(ign  to  cut  him  off;  but  Mdiomet 
getting  notice  of  their  intention,  fled  to  Medina.     His  flight 
from  that  city,  which  is  denominated  Hegira,  became  the  aera 
of  his  glory,  as  weU  as  the  foundation  of  his  empire.    From 
a  fugitive  he  ftarted  up  a  conqueror.  He  armed  his  diiciples} 
berie2:ed  and  took  Mecca ;  and  faw  his  perfecutors  humUel 
at  his  feet.     After  fubduing  all  Arabia,  and  part  of  tbe 
Eaftern  empire,  he  died  a  natural  death,  leaviif 
A.  D.  631.     two  branches  of  his  race,  both  efteemed  divios 
among  their  fubjed^s.     Thefe  were  Ae  calipb 
of  Perda  and  of  Fg}7)t,  under  the  laft  of  v^ich  Arabia  Htk 
included.     Refolving  to  behave,  in  his  laft  moments,  liket 
hero  and  a  man  of  inttgiity,  he  cried  out,  ^  Let  him  to  whom 
^  I  have  done  violence  and  injuftice  appear,  I  am  now  m^ 
^  to  make  him  reparation."     On  this,  a  man  ftood  up,  m 
defiring  the  reftitution  of  fome  motiey,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
given  him,  and  expired  a  (hort  time  after,  with  the  charafier 
of  a  great  man  even  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  knew  him 
to  be  an  impoilor,  and  revered  as  a  prophet  by  all  the  rtft  t> 
Some  have  imagined,  from  an  equivocal  pafiage  in  the 
Koran,  that  Mahomet  could  neither  read  nor  write,  whidl 
would  dill  add  to  the  prodigies  of  his  fucccfs.     But  it  is  nrt 
probable  that  a  man  who  had  been  long  a  merchant,  ttioii 
be  ignorant  of  what  is  fo  neceiTary  to  trade;  much  lefi,  is  it 
probable,  that  a  man  who  was  fo  well  verfed  in  die  luftorid 
and  fables  of  his  native  country,  fhould  be  imorant  of  whit 
was  known  to  all  the  children  in  Arabia.     Betides,  the  An* 
bian  authors  obferve,  that  Mahomet,  when  dying,  called  be 
pen  and  ink.    His  laft  will,  however,  was  not  executed.  He 
had  nominated  Ali  his  fon-in-law,  and  Fatima  his  daughter, 
to  fucceed  him  in  the  government  of  his  empire.     But  aati* 
tion  ^'hich  triumphs  over  fanatictfm  itfelf,  induced  the  chicb 
of  his  army  to  chufe  for  caliph,  or  vicar  of  the  profihct,  old 
Abubeker,  his  father-in-law,  from  the  hope  that  they  (iiQuId 
foon  divide  the  fucceiEon  amongft  themfelves. 

•  Voltaire.  t  Ibid. 
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He  \v48  fuccccdcd  by  Omar,  who  with  aftonifhins;  rapidity 
tTver-ran  Syria,  Phxnicia,  Mcfopotamia,  and  the  whole  Per* 
fian  empire.  Omar  abolilhcd  the  ancient  religion  of  Zoro- 
after,  and  eftablilhed  through  his  empire  the  with  of  Maho* 
met.  Hii  general  Amrou'Ebnel  Aas  alfo  fubdued  Egypt, 
Lybia,  and  Numidia,  It  was  in  the  courfe  of  this  war  that 
the  library  at  Alexandria^  in  which  the  careful  Ptolemies  had 
aflemblea  more  than  four  hundred  thoufand  manufcriptSi 
drew  the  vidlor's  attention,  who  wrote  to  the  caliph  for 
orders.  "Burn  themj"  replied  the  ferocious  Omar  j  *'if  they 
**  contain  only  what  is  in  the  Alcoran,  they  arc  ufelcfs^  and 
^  dangerous  if  any  thing  more  **." —^  Barbarous  fentence^ 
which  reduced  to  aihes  the  greateft  part  of  the  learned  labours 
of  antiquity  !  Of  what  knowledge,  what  arts,  what  immor- 
tal works  did  not  this  fatal  conflagration  deprive  the  world ! 
Otmaji  fuccceded  Orilar,  and  cxtcrtdcd  the  empire  of  the  ca- 
liphs. Ali,  the  fucccflbr  of  Otman,  transferred  the  feat  of 
the  caliphsj  from  Mecca  to  Couffa.  There  were  nineteen 
caliphs  of  the  race  of  Omar,  or  Ommiadcs,  after  whom  the 
throne  was  Hllcd  by  the  race  of  the  Abaflidaei  in  the  perfon 
of  Abdalla.  Aboujafar  Almanzor^  the  fecond  caliph  of  this 
race,  fixed  the  feat  of  that  great  empire  at  Bagdat  in  Chaldea, 
6n  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Euphrates.  The  Sahacens  ^ 
now  began  to  be  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  -in  the  fci- 
6nces,  and  tadc  for  literature.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  they  extended  their  conqueft,  and  diftufed  the  religion 
of  Manomet  from  Samarkand  in  I'artary  to  Spain  in  the 
Weft  of  Europe,  where  they  founded  the  king-dom  of  Cor- 
doua.  At  length  the  Saracen  generals  rai(c*d  tnemfel\/es  into 
independent  fovcreigns,  under  the  name  of  fultan^,  and  (hook 
off  die  yoke  of  the  caliphs.  Thus  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  the 
emperor  of  Morocco^  the  Moorifli  kings  of  Spain,  refpefted 
the  caliphs  as  the  head  of  their  religion,  but  acknowledged 
no  fubjeflion  to  him  as  a  temporal  prince ;  fo  that  the  (uc- 
ceflbrs  of  Mahomet  found  thcmfelves^  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  much  the  fame  fituatiorl  with  thofe 
of  St  Peter,  under  the  firft  German  emperors ;  or  with  the 
kings  of  Europe  about  the  (ame  time,  whofe  powet  declined 
In  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  their  vaflals. 

Though  the  Arabians  in  former  ages  were  famous  for  their 
learning  and  (kill  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  there  i$  fcarcely  a 
country  at  prefent  where  the  people  are  fo  univcrfally  igno- 
rant*   The  vulgar  language  is  the  Arahjk^  or  corrupt  Ara-* 

•  Univcrfal  Hiftory. 
f  Saracen  is  dcrivcil  from  Saruz  to  flcal,  bccaiifc  this  people  were  IC« 
cuftomed  to  traverfc  the  cuuiury  to  rob  on  the  hij;h\y|f  • 
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bian.     The  pure  okl  ^nimmatical  Arabic,  which  is  a  diafea 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  by  the  people  of  the  Eaft  accounted  the 
rlch'jil,  moll  tncTecric,  and  copious  language  in  the  worlds 
is  rr.ught  in  their  rcho<:ls,  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  among  the 
Europeans,  and  ufcd  by  Mahometans  in  thqir  wor(lup.     As 
the  Loran  v.v.s  written  in  this  language,  they  will  not  fuficr 
it  to  be  read  in  any  other.      They  look  upon  it  to  have  been 
the  Ir  nguage  of  Paradill-,  and  think  no  man  can  be  mafter  of 
it  without  a  mir-cl?,  ns  coniilHng  of  feveral  millions  of  words. 
The  books  v/hich  treat  of  it  fay,  they  have  no  fewer  than  a 
thoufand  terms  to  exprcfs  the  word  Qimely  and  five  hundred 
for  that  of  lion.     In  die  temple  of  Mecca  are  feven  Arahiu 
poems,  a  fine  fpecimcn  of  oriental  poetry  * 


if 
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CHIN  A. 


Origin  of  the  Chinefe  Empire.-^'Confucius.^-^Gnat  IFalL^ 
Eighty  thcufand  Tartar  Families  emigrate^  and  offer  thenf 
felves  as  SubjeSls  to  the  prefent  Emperor^ — Language  ard 
Literature. — Population  and  Religion. 

THE  Chinefe  pretend  to  an  antiquity  beyond  all  meafurc 
of  credibility ;  and  their  annals  have  been  carried  be- 
yond the  period  to  which  the  fcripture  chronology  ai&gnSy 
the  creation  of  the  world.    Poan-Kou  is  faid  by  them  to  have 

been  the  firft  man  ;  and  the  interval  of  time  be* 
A.  C.  479.    t  wixt  him  and  the  death  of  the  celebrated  C<m- 

fuvuus,  hath  been  reckoned  about  ninety-fix  mil- 
lions of  years.  But  u|X)n  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  this 
fubje<£l  it  appears,  that  the  Chinefe  hiftoriau  relations  of 
events,  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Yao,  whcJ  lived 
2057  years  before  Chrift,  are  entirely  fabulous,  compoiedia 
modern  times,  unfupported  by  authentic  records^  and  full  of 
contradictions.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  origin  of  the  Chinefe 
empire  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  two  or  three  generatioiil 
before  Yao  f .  But  even  this  is  carrying  the  empire  of  China 
to  a  very  Iiigh  ar»iiquity,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  materials 
for  Cliiiiefj  liiilori  are  extremdy  ample.  The  grand  annals 
«f  tJic  empire  of  China  are  comprehended  in  668  volumeSi 

"  Sir  WilUam  Jones.  f  Du  Halde. 
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%kii  confift  of  the  pieces  that  have  been  compofed  by  the  tri- 
bunal or  department  of  hiftoj-y,    ellabliftied  in   China  for 
tranfmitting  to  pofterity  the  public  events  of  the  empire,  and 
the  lives,  cnarafters,  and  tranfacSlions  of  its  fovereigns.     It  is 
laid,  that  all  the  fad:s,  which  concern  the  monarchy  fince  its 
foundation,  have  been  depofited  in  this  department,  and  from 
age  to  age  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  time, 
under  the  infpe£lion  of  government,  and  with  all  the  precau- 
tions againft  illufion  or  partiality  that  could  be  fuggefted. 
Thefe  precautions  have  been  carried  fo  far,  that  the  hiftory 
of  the  reign  of  each  imperial  family  has  only  been  publifhed 
after  the  extin<Sion  of  that  family,  and  was  kept  a  profound 
fecret  during  the  dynalty,  that  neither  fear  nor  flattery  might 
adulterate  the  truth.    It  is  aflerted,  that  ni^ny  of  the  Chinefe 
hiftorians  expofed  thcmfclves  to  exile,  andj|ven  to  death,  ra- 
ther than  difguifc  the  defedls  and  vices  of  the  fovereign.   B.ut 
the  emperor  Chi-hoangti,  at  whofe  command  the  great  wall 
was  built,  ordered  all  the  hiftorical  books  and 
records,  which  contained  the  fundamental  laws     A.  C.  iij, 
and  principles  of  the  ancient  government,  with 
the  medals,  infcriptions,  and  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be 
burnt,  that  they  might  not'  be  employed  by  the  learned  to 
oppofe  his  authority,  and  refift  the  changes  he  propofed  to 
introduce  into  the  monarchy ;  and  that  there  might  remain  no 
•earlier  record,  date,  or  authority,  relative  to  religion,  fcience, 
or  politics,  than  thofe  of  his  own  reign,  and  he  be  confiilered 
as  the  founder  of  the  empire.     Four  hundred  literati  were 
burnt  with  their  books.    This  barbarous  edidl:,  however,  had 
not  its  full  efFe<5l ;  for  feveral  books  were  concealed,  and  efcaped 
the  general  ruin  *.    After  this  period,  ftrift  fearch  was  made 
for  the  ancient  books  and  records  that  yet  remained;  but 
though  much  induftry  was  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  authentic  hift6rical  fources  of  the  Chinefe,  for 
the  times  anterior  to  two  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  acra, 
are  very  few,  and  that  they  are  ftill  in  fmaller  numbers  for 
more  remote  periods.     But  notwithftanding  the  depredations 
that  have  been  made  upon  the  Chinefe  hiftoiy,  it  is  ftill  im- 
menfely  voluminous,  and  has  been  judged  by  fome  writers 
fuperior  to  that  of  all  other  nations.     Uf  the  grand  annals 
before-mentioned,  which  amount  to  668  volumes,  a  copy  is 
preferred  in  the  library,  which  lately  belonged  to  the  French 
Itffhg.     A  chronological  abridgment  of  this  great  work,, in 
am  hundred  volumes,  was  publiihed  in  the  forty- fecond  year 
of  the  reign  of  Kang-hi ;  that  is,  in  the  year  1703.     Frortl 
thefe  hiaterials  the  Abbe  Groficr  propofed  to  publiih  at  Paris, 

»  Univcrfal  Hiftory. 
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in  the  French  language,  a  Gcncial  Hiftory  of  ^iju4  m 
twelve  volumes  quarto ;  fome  of  wiiich  have  been  printed. 

It  fecms  as  if  the  original  form  of  the  Chinefe  government 
was  monarchical ;  and  a  fiicceifion  of  excellent  princes,  and  a 
duration  of  domeftic  tranquillity  united  legiflation  with  phik>* 
fophy,  and  produced  their  Fo-hi,  whofe  hiftory  is  wnpped 
up  in  myderics*  their  Li-Laocumi  and  above  all  their  Con- 
fucius, at  once  the  Solon  and  the  Socrates  of  China.     Their 
long  (Irugglc  with  the  Tartars,  which  laffed  feveral  centuries^ 
ajid  the  violence  of  domeftic  factions,  produced  bloody  wai^i 
and  many  revolutions  \,  fo  that  though  the  Chinele  empire  is 
hereditary,  the  imperial  fucceffion  has  been  ofcen  intemiptedL 
Upwards  of  twenty  dynaflies^  or  different  lines  and  families 
of  fucceffion,  arc  enumerated  in  their  annals.     Neither  die 
great  Jenghiz  Khan,  nor  Tamerlane,  though  they  often  de* 
feated  the  ChincC^  could  fubdue  their  empire ;  and  nddier  of 
them  could  keep  the  conquefts  they  made  there.    After  th|ir 
invafions  were  over,  the  Chinefe,  vi^ent  to  yns  with  the  Man- 
chew  Tartars,  while  an  indolejit  worthleJs  emperor,  Tfcot- 
ching  was  upon  the  throne.     In  the  mean  time,  a  bold  rebel, 
named  Li-cong-tfe,  in  the  province  of  Le-tchuen,  dethroocd 
the  emperor,  who  hanged  himfelf,  as  did  mod  of  his  courtien 
and  women.  Ou-fan-quey,  the  Chinefe  general,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Tartary,  refufed  to  recognife  the  ufurper,  and  made  a 
peace  with  Tiongate,  or  Chun-tchi,  the  Manchew  prince» 

who  drove  the  ufurper  from  the  throne,  and 
A.  D.  1444.    took  poffeffion  of  it  himfelf.    The  Tartar  main* 

taincd  himfelf  in  his  authority,  and,  wifely  in* 
corporated  his  hereditary  fubJ^nSh  with  the  Chinefe,  fi>  mat  in 
effedl  Tartary  became  an  acquifition  to  China*  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  prince  of  great  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  nAo 
was  the  patron  of  the  Jefuits,  but  knew  how  to  check  them 
when  he  found  them  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  his  go* 
vcrnment. 

All  the  Tartars  which  compofcd  tht  nation  of 
A.  D.  1 77 1,    the  Tourgouths,  left  the  (ettlements  which  they 

had  under  the  Ruffian  government  on  the  binkt 
of  the  Wolga  and  the  Jaick,  at  a  fnull  diflancefrom  the  Cat 
pian  fea,  and  in  a  vafl  body  of  fifty  thoufand  families,  pafled 
through  the  country  of  the  Halacks.  After  a  march  ofci^ht 
months,,  in  which  they  furmounted  innumerable  difficultiea 
and  dangers,  diey  arrived  in  the  plains  that  lie  on  the  finonder 
of  Carapen,  not  far  from  the  bunks  of  the  river  Ily,  and  of- 
fered themfelves  as  fubjefh  to  Kien-long,  emperor  oTChina, 
who  was  then  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  reij^  He  re- 
ceived them  gracioufly,furnifhed  them  with  provif lons^  doat&s 
and  money,  and  alloted  to  each  family  a  portion  of  land  for 
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Hpicullure  and  pafturage.  The  year  following  there  was  a 
fecond  emigration  of  about  thirty  thoufand  other  Tartar  fatrti* 
lies,  who  aufo  quitted  the  fettlements  which  they  enjoyed  un* 
der  the  Ruflian  government,  and  fubmitted  to  the  Chinefe 
fceptre.  The  emperor  caufed  the  hiftory  of  thefe  emigra^ 
tions  to  be  engraven  upon  ftone,  in  four  difFerent  languages. 
The  Chinefc  oral  language  contains  only  330  words,  all  of 
onefyllable;  but  then  each  word  is  pronounced  with  fuch 
various  modulations,  and  each  with  a  different  meaning,  that 
it  becomes  more  copious  than  could  eafily  be  imagined,  and 
enables  thenj  to  exprefs  thcmfelves  very  well  on  the  common 
occafions  of  life.  Their  literature  is  compofed  in  arbitrary 
chara£lers,  which  are  amazingly  complicated  and  numerous. 
According  to  fome  writers  they  amount  to  twenty-five  thou- 
fand; to  thirty  or  forty . thoufand  according  to  others;  but 
the  lateft  accounts  fay  they  amount  to  eighty  thoufand,  though 
he  is  reckoned  a  very  learned  man,  whp  is  matter  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  thoufand  *.  The  Chinefe  charaders,  which  are 
by  length  of  time  become  fymbolic,  were  originally  imitative. 
They  ft  ill  partake  io  much  of  their  origihai  hieroglyphic  na- 
ture, that  they  do  not  combine  into  words  like  letters,  or 
marks  for  founds ;  but  we  find  one  mark  for  a  man,  another 
for  a  horfe,  a  third  for  a  dog,  and  in  ihort  a  feparate  and 
diftindt  mark  for  each  thing  which  has  a  corporeal  form* 
Their  books  began  from  the  right  hand,  and  the  letters  are 
placed  in  perpendicular  columns,  of  which  there  are  generally 
ten  in  a  page.  They  are  read  downwards,  beginning  from 
the  right-hand  fide  ot  the  paper  f.  The  Chinele  were  igno- 
rant of  mathematical  learning,  and  all  its  depending  arts,  till 
the  Europeans  came  among  them.  They  had  no  proper  appa- 
ratus for  aftronomical  ebfervations;  and  the  metaphyfical 
learning,  which  exifted  among  them,  was  only  known  to  their 
philofophers;  but  even  the  arts  introduced  by  the  Jefuits  were 
of  fhort  duration,  and  lafted  very  little  longer  than  the  reign 
of  Canghi,  who  was  cotcmporary  with  our  Charles  11^ 
Perhaps  they  may  be  revived  by  the  ingenious  gentlemen  in 
the  fuite  of  I/ord  Macartney,  who  lately  let  out  for  that  coun- 
try with  views  of  a  liberal  and  advantageous  tendency.  It 
lias  been  generally  reported  that  they  underftood  printing  be- 
fore the  Europeans;  bijit  that  can  be  only  applied  to  block- 
printing,  for  the  fufile  and  moveable  types  were  undoubtedly 
JDutch  or  German  in\^entions.  The  Chinefe,  however,  had 
almanacks  which  they  ftamped  upon  plates  or  blocks,  many 
Uundrcd  years  before  printing  was  difcovered  in  Europe^ 

♦  Abbe  Groficr.  ^         f  Mr.  Aftle. 
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22  Extent  of  China, 

The  difficulty  of  acqi'iring  the  knowledge  of  futh  a  nunH 
ber  of  ailjitrapy  irc-l;^  aiid  characters,  as  there  arc  In  what 
may  be  f  :illa]  tl-^-  L'niixic  written  kinpu:i*^e,  grtatlv  retards 
tlie  \yopL\s  ^■f  'h.-ir  e'"U'Ji:if;n.     But  there  i\  no  pan  of  the 
jrlol).:  v>  l:crc  \c  nii  ^  i .  uta*ndcd  wiih  furh  honours  and  re- 
w?«rcls,  and  wnc  c  there  ar:-  more  powcriiil  irKiLcements  to 
ciiltiiute  ai.d  ntrluc  it.     'J  ...•  ll:erj.ri  are  reverenced  as  n\tn 
of  a  j^'th'  -  IpiX  ;l  .  r.r.d  :.:\  iln-  (iwV:  .../biliiv  known  in  Chinai 
If  thel.  l.lri'i  I'c  cwr  U*  ineu!!  ancl  lo   •,  ihtv  become  man- 
darins of  the  hiorlicil  i:iiik,  in  pn.oj.ri'ri  to  their  extent  in 
learniij<T.     On  the  o  Ivjr  h:.j.d,  1  lo  v.  ever  ex  aired  their  binh 
may  br,  they  qiiieklv  ; Hk  into  povc  tv  and  obfcurity,  if 
tficy    nc;:k!:t  ihofc  ftr.ilies  whlrh  raifcd  their  fathers.    It 
has  been  c>l\(.ivc;l,  that  \\\*:\c  is  no  nuti  n  in  tlie  world  where 
the  iSrft  Jioiiours  of  tiie  ftaic  lie  fo  open  to  the  loweft  of  the    • 
people,  and  wliere  there  i>  1lj:<  of  hcreclitpry  greatnefs.  The 
litcn»ti  o:'Chi:ia.  i".  ?.ll  tliC  periods  of  their  monarchy,  have 
applied  LKir.leiV'.;.  le  s  -o  :iic  fr«.'.«lv  of  nature,  and  to  the  rc- 
fe a rt h es  o  f  n a  t  u r:.  1  p M  i  o  1  o j . /i  v ,  i h .:  r»  : o  m  oral  i  nq  u i ries,  rfie 
practical  fei'.-ntc  o?  iii-j,  ar/.l  inreiniil  polity  of  manners.  Tlie 
invention  ol  gui::.owd  r  i>  elaimed  bv   the  Chinefe,  who 
made  ufe  of  it  ag.  inft  Jen^hiz  Khan  and  Tamerlane. 

China  is  about  two  ihoui'und  miles  in  length,  and  fixteen 
h n nd red  in  bre a :1  ■. ! i ,  a i . .  1  i s  f a i d  i o  c o i j ta i n  fou r  thoufand  four 
hundred  walled  ci:ie>. ,  the  thief  of  which  are  Peking,  the 
relidence  of  ilic  roval  family,  Nankin,  and  Canton.  The 
walls  and  gates  of  Pclii:/^  arc  of  the  furprifmg  height  of  fifiy 
cubit*;,  fo  that  tluv  hid:  liie  wiiole  ticv ;  aiid  they  arc  to 
bro::d  that  rentlr.cls  arc  placed  upon  them  on  horfeback; 
for  there  are  fiopes  within  the  city  of  confitlerable  length, 
by  which  hoilemen  may  a-cend  the  walls.  The  palace  is 
more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  front  of  the 
buikiin  '  l-iinvs  vvitli  gilding,  paint,  and  varniHi,  while  the 
infide  i^  fc:  oil'  and  Icrniiricd  with  every  thing  that  is  molt 
beautiful  and  preci'.)iis  in  Chiiia,  the  Indies,  and  Europe*. 

About  ei^'h'  hur/.irc:d  years  ago,  they  built  their  great  wall, 
to  feparate  and  dt Tend  tiielr  ftate  againfl:  the  neighbouring 
Tartars,  \%hi<  h  fid>flfts  to  this  d^y,  ©n  a  circumtcrencc  ot 
fifteen  hi:ndreil  miles,  riiinji;  over  tlie  tops  of  mountains,  and. 
dvfccndiri';  into  low  valli'j',  being  a!moil  everywhere  twen- 
ty feet  brod  and  ihii':v  fee[  iiigh  ;  a  monument  fuperior  to 
tiif:  j)vraniids,  boih  fi.r  iis  urility,  and  immenfity.  The  tes- 
['iMi'.  ri^iiTiihc'.  ill  this  country  ;  and,  all  leas  are  the  leaf  of 
f-n(  r-rd  il.t;  fai.  •  j'iirhb.  Tiie  luppohtion  that  green  is  from 
one  I'.in.]  oi'rree,  ai.d  b  /lica  fr<;in  another,  is  a  vulgar  error; 

?  for 


Population  and  Religion.  2% 

for  Aey  differ  only  as  malt  may  do  in  being  higher  or  flacker 
dried,  or  being  fiiier  or  coarfer. 

China,  fays  one  who  has  been  at  great  pains  to  obtain 
information,  contains  two  hundred  milhons  of  inhabitants  *. 
This  enormous  popuhtion  the  Abbe  Grofier  endeavours  to 
prove  by  a  detail  of  the  numbers  in  each  of  the  fifteen  pro- 
vinces, to  be  by  no  means  exaggerated.  Many  intelligent 
people  greatly  que' t  ion  the  credibility  of  this  large  ace  >unt. 
On  all  hands,  however,  it  is  admitted  that  their  numbers  are 
very  great.  The  city  of  Peking  is  computed  to  contain  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  though  Nankin  is  faid  to  exceed  it 
both  in  extent  and  population.  But  Canton  is  the  greateft 
port  in  China,  and  tho  only  one  much  frequented  by  Euro- 
peans. 1  he  city  wall  is  about  five  miles  m  circumference, 
with  very  plcalant  walks  around  it.  From  the  top  of  fome 
adjacent  hills,  on  which  forts  arc  built,  (»nc  has  a  fine  prof- 
peel  of  the  country.  It  is  beautifully  interfperfed  with  moun- 
tains, litule  hilis  and  vallies,  all  green ;  and  thefe  again  plea- 
fantly  diverilfied  with  fmall  towns,  villages,  high  towers, 
temples,  the  feats  ef  mantkirins  and  other  great  men,  which 
are  watered  with  delightful  lakes,  canals,  and  fmall  branches 
from  the  river  Ta ;  on  which  are  numberleis  boats  and 
punks,  failing  different  ways  through  the  moll  fertile  parts 
of  the  country. 

Tliough  the  ancient  Chincfe  worfliipped  idols,  yet  their 
philofopliers  and  legillators  had  juRer  notions  of  the  Deity, 
and  indulged  tlic  people  in  the  worfhip  of  fenfible  objecls, 
only  to  make  them  more  fubmifiTive  to  government.  The  . 
Jefuits  made  little  oppofition  to  this,  when  they  attempted 
to  convert  the  Cliincfc  ;  and  fuffered  their  profelytes  to  wor-  ' 
fhip  Tren,  protending  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  name 
of  God.  1  he  truth  is,  Confucius,  and  the  Chinefc  legi- 
flators,  introduced  a  mod:  excellent  fyftem  of  morals  among 
the  people,  and  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  want  of  juft  idep.s 
of  a  future  (late,  by  prcfcribing  to  them  the  worfhip  of  in- 
ferior deities.  Their  morality  approximates  to  that  of  Chrif- 
tianity ;  but  as  we  knowliule  of  their  religion,  only  through 
the  Jefuits,  we  cannot  adopt  for  truth  the  numerous  irt- 
ftances  which  they  tell  us  of  the  conformity  of  the  Chinefe 
with  the  Chriflian  rdigioji.  Thofe  fatners,  it  mufl  be 
owned,  were  men  of  great  abilities,  and  made  a  wonderful 
progrefs  above  a  century  ago  in  their  converfions  ;  but  they 
mifiook  the  true  charadler  of  the  emperor,  who  was  their 
patron  ;  for  he  no  fooner  found  that  they  were  in  fa£l  afpir- 
ing  to  tlic  civil  direction  of  the  government,  tlicn  he  ex- 

*  Father  Amiot. 
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pelled  them,  levelled  their  churches  with  the  grounj^  aai 
prolLbited  .he  exercife  of  their  religion,  fincc  which  tiiK 
Chriltianity  has  made  no  figure  in  Chiua^ 


CHAP.    V. 

TARTARY. 

Bxtitit  of  the  Country.  —  Siberia.  -^  Beauty  of  the  Grcaffiam 
IVorrun, — fenghix^Khan  and  Tamer lane.-^^ Itinerant  Lift 
of  the  Tartars.  — .  Forces  of  the  Great  Kban.^^Atetboatf 
making  TVar^ 

TA  R  T  A  R  Y,  in  length  about  two  thoufand  miles,  and 
breadth  fixtccn  hundred,  takes-  up  all  the  northern  re- 
gions of  Afia.     That  part  which  borders  on  Mufcovy,  is 
often  called  Mufcovy  in  Afia,  where  lies  Siberia,  a  vaft 
country,  more  inhabited  than  any  in  Tartarv,  and  fubie(J 
to  the  Ruifians.     Its  chief  towns  arc  Tobo'Jki,  and  Aftra- 
can,  a  place  of  great  trade.     Here  alfo  are  the  Calmucs, 
Ufbecs,  and  Circafiians.     The  Circaflian  women  tfte  ex- 
tremely well  (haped,  with  exceeding  fine  features,  fimooch 
clear  complexion,  and  b  autiful  black  eyes,  which  with  dieir 
black  hair  hanging  in  two  trefTes,  one  on  each  fide  the  6ce^ 
give  them  a  moil  amiable  appearance.     In  this  barfaarous 
country,  however,  parents  make  no  fcruple  of  felling  their 
daughters  to  recruit  the  fcraglios,  or  rather  harems,  of  the 
great  men  of  Turkey  and  Perfla.     They  are  puxchaiol 
when  youne,  by  merchants,  and  taught  fuch  accomplifli- 
ments  as  fuit  their  capacities,  to  render  them  more  ▼aluahlc 
againft  the  day  of  fale  *• 

The  Tartars  are  in  general  great  wanderers ;  in  their  pe- 
regrinations they  fet  out  in  the  fpring,  their  number  in  one 
body  being  frequently  10,000,  preceded  by  their  flocks  tnd 
herds.  When  they  come  to  an  inviting  fpot,  they  live  upooit 
till  all  its  grafs  and  verdure  is  eaten  up.  They  have  little  mo- 
ney, except  what  they  get  from  their  neighbours  the  Ruffians, 
Perfians,  or  Turks,  in  exchange  for  cattle;  with  this dicj 
purchafe  cloth,  filks,  (luffs,  and  other  apparel  for  their  wo- 
men. They  have  few  mechanics,  except  thofe  who  mala 
af  ms.     They  avoid  all  labour  a$  the  greacefl  flavery ;  their 
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#nly  employment  is  tending  their  flocks,  hunting,  ^nd  ma-* 
paging  their  horfcs.     If  they  are  angry  with  a  perfon,  thcr 
wiih  he  may  Hvc  in  one  fixed  place,  and  work  like  a  Ruf- 
fian.    'J'houph  it  is  certain  that  Tartary,  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Si  ythia,  peopled  tlic  northern  parts  of  E^-. 
rope,  and  furnilhecl  thofc  amazing  numbers  who,  under  va-. 
rions  names,  delkoyed  the  Roman  empire,  yet  it  is  now 
but  very  thinly  inhabited ;  and  thofe  fine  provinces,  where 
learning  and  the  arts  refided,  aie  now  fccnes  of  horror  and 
barbarity.  I'his  muft  have  been  owing  to  the  dre  idful  maf- 
facr^is  made  among  the  nations  by  the  two  above-mentioned 
conquerors  and  tlicir  defcendants ;  for  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  their  hiftorics  than  their  putting  to  the  fword  three 
or  four  hundred  ihoufand  people  iira  few  days,  The  coun- 
try ot  Ulbec  Tartary  was  once  the  feat  of  a  more  powerful 
empire  than  th^t  of  Rome  or  Greece.    It  was  not  only  thp 
native  coimtry,  but  the  favour!  e  rcfidence  of  Jenghiz  Khan 
and  Tameilane,  who  enriched  it  with  the  fpoils 
of  India  aiid  the  eaflern  world.     The  former,    A.  D.  uoo, 
made  himiclf  mafter  of  thole  regions,  which 
form  at  this  day  the  Afiatic  part  of  the    Ruffian  empire ; 
and  his  fon  Baton  Sagin  conquered  fouthern  Ruffia,  and 
peopled  it  with  Tartar  colonies,  which  are  confounded  or 
blended  with  the  Ruffians. 

Jenghiz-Khan  was  one  of  the  greateft  conquerors  that 
the  world  ever  produced.  In  fortune,  power,  magnificence, 
and  extent  of  dominions,  he  was  far  fuperior  to  Alexander, 
and  to  all  the  moiiarchs,  either  of  the  caftern  or  wcfteru 
empires,  'i'amerlane's  memory,  however,  hath  been  more 
permanent.  His  dcl'cent  is  claimed  not  only  by  all  the  Khans, 
and  petty  princes  of  I'artary,  but  by  the  emperor  of  Indoftan 
himfclf*. 

After  dofcaiing  Bajazet  the  Turkilh  Sultan,  this  viilorious 
Tartar,  like  all  conquerors,  who  never  fuffer  their  weaker 
neighbours  to  be  at  refl,  invaded  $yria,  from  whence  he  re-». 
turned  to  Saniarcand,  which  he  looked  upon  as  tiie  capit  J  of 
}iis  vaft  dominions.  He  had  conqucieJ  almoft  as  great  an 
extent  of  territory  as  Jenghiz  Khan,  foi  if  the  latter  had  part 
of  China  and  Corca,  the  former  was  pollefled  of  Syria,  and 
the  half  of  Afia  Minor,  which  Jenghiz  Khan  was  never  able 
to  fnbdiic.  He  was  likcwife  mafte.  of  almoft  all  Indoftan, 
whereas  Jenghiz  Khan  had  only  the  northern  provinces. 
Scarce  was  ^^ic  fettled  in  the  poflcffion  of  this  immenfe  em-, 
pire,  when  he  began  to  meditate  the  conqueft  of  China,  at 
too  advanced  a  period  of  life.  In  imitation  of  Jenghiz  Khan^ 
)ip  received  the  homage  of  fctcral  princes  ot  Alia,  and  the 
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embafiic?  cf  mnnv  fovcrci;ns.  He  g.ivc  in  marriajrc  on  tfic 


h;ivinc:  rci^ncd  thinv-iix  vcars,  he  died  a  natural 
A.  D.  14:6.    dcaili,  more  toniiniue  by  the  le:"Ji;th  of  his  divs, 

aiul  the  iucccl's  of  his  granil-chiklrcn,  than  Alex- 
ander, to  wliom  the  cartern  nnti.^ns  compare  him  *. 

Tlie  prcfent  InhahiLaius  of  thi«  immenie  common  com- 
pole  inuur.icrablc  iiibcs,  \vhi>  range  at  pLafure  with  their 
flocks  anvl  herds  in  the  old  patriarchal  manner.  Their 
tribes  are  commanded  by  leparate  Khans  or  Leaders^  who, 
■upon  particular  emergencies,  clecl  a  great  Khan,  inveiled 


iry 

is  moved  and  lhi:tcd  accordini;  to  the  chance  of  war  and 
other  occafions.  The  nioihod  of  carrying  on  war,  bv  waft- 
ing the  coiuitrv,  is  ve  v  ancient  among  the  Tartars,  and 
praclifed  bv  all  of  them  from  the  Danube  ca(l\vard«  This 
circumftance  re:ide:s  them  a  dieadful  enemv  to  regular 
troops,  who  mull  therebv  be  deprived  of  fubfiftence,  while 
the  Tanars,  having  always  many  fpare  horfes  to  kill  and 
car,  are  ai  no  1  ois  tor  provilions. 

Ihidcr  Jcnghi/.-Kh.ui  and  Tamerlane,  and  their  early 
d .  fcend a n :s ,  A  ft  v ac a n  a  i  \ d  the  \\\:'\  •  hboii r i nji  co untr ics  were 
the  fcais  of  Iciirning  and  poiiLCi;c:s,  as  well  as  empire  and 
magniricencc.  Modern  luxury,  be  it  ever  fo  fplendid,  falls 
fli«rt  of  that  of  thofe  princes  ;  and  fome  remai-is  of  tafte  and 
architeiVure  arc  ftiil  extan:,  bvt  infpots  lo  defolatc  that  they 
are  almolt  ii»:u'ce<iible.  The  encouragement  of  learning 
\%-as  die  rirJl  care  of  the  prince,  and  i:  was  cjenerally  cukii 
vaud  by  his  ow  1  relations  or  principal  grandees. 
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INDT  A  OR  TNDOSTAN.  COMPREHENDING  THE  MOGULS 
EMIMKE,  WITH   THE  BRITISH  A^P  OTHa|t 

POSSESSIONS. 

JicHghfi^  Manners^  and  Literature  of  the  Indians. ^r-Conqueft 
by  lamcrlane.'-^Jurffigzebe^r'Kouli  Khan'^Mahratt^S''^ 
rlydcr  Ally — Tippo  Snib^-^Sir  Eyre  Coote  and  Lord  Corn^ 
wallls — Madras^  Bengal^  a^d  BQfnbayT'EaJi -India  Corr^-i 
pany^-Diamond  Mine^^ 

THE  cjiglnal  iiihabitants  pf  India,  are  called  Gcntoo8|> 
or,  as  otiicrs  cull  them,  Hindoos,  and  the  country 
Hindoolian.  They  pretend  that  Brumma,  who  was  their 
Icgiilator,  both  in  politics  and  reli/  ion,  was  inferior  only  to 
God,  and  tliat  he  c  Ji  .ed  many  thoufand  ye^rs  before  our 
account  of  the  creation.  This  Bfrnmma,  probihly,  was  fom^ 

frcat  and  good  genius,  whof:  beneficence,  like  that  of  t\\% 
*agan  legillators,  led  his  people  and  their  pollerity  to  pay 
him  divine  iionours.  The  foundation  of  Brumma's  doc-^ 
trine,  confided  in  the  belief  of  a  fupreme  Bei  ig,  ho  cre- 
ated a  regular  gradation  of  Beir.gs,  fonie  fuperior,  and  fomc 
inferior  to  man ;  in  the  immortahty  of  the  foul,  and  a  future 
flate  of  rewards  and  puniihments,  which  is  to  coniill:  of  a 
tranfmigration  into  different  bodies,  according  to  the  iivet 
they  have  led  in  their  pre-exiftent  ftate.  F'rom  this  it  ap- 
peals more  thaii  probiible,  that  tlie  PythTgorenn  mctempfy- 
chofis  took  its  rife  in  India.  The  neceflity  of  indicating 
this  fublime,  but  othcrwife  complicated  doftrinc  into  the 
lower  ranks,  induced  the  Bramjns,  or  p'-icfts,  who  arc  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  their  dod:rines,  to  have  recourfc  to 
fenlihlc  r^prcicntalions  of  the  deity  and  his  attributes  ;  fo 
that  the  original  doc^lrines  of  Biiunma  have  degenerated  into 
idolatry,  in  the  worihip  of  different  animals,  and  variout 
images. 

Lvcry  Indian  adliercs  invariably  to  the  profeflion  of  his 
forefathers.  1  Vom  generation  to  generation,  tlie  fame  fami- 
lies have  follow*  d,  and  will  always  contimie  to  follow  one 
uniform  line  of  life.  To  this  may  be  afcribed  that  high  de- 
gree of  perfe(^l:ion  confpic  uous  in  many  of  the  Indian  ma- 
nufadtures  ;  and  thougii  veneration  for  tlie  pradlices  of  their 
anceRors  may  chci  k  the  fpirit  of  invention,  yet,  bv  adlier- 
ing  to  thefe,  they  acquire  fuch  an  expertneCs  and  delicacy 
of  hund,  that  Kuropeans,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fuperior 
fcience,  and  the  aid  of  more  complete  inflrumcnts,  have 
never  been  able  to  equal  the  cxcjuifitc  execution  of  their 
wujkmanihiD. 

The 


j8  Manners  6f  the  Indians* 

The  iiiftitutions  of  India,  are  permanent,  and  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants  arc  immutable.  What  now  is  in  India  al- 
vrays  was  there,  and  is  ftill  likely  to  continue.  Neither  the 
ferocious  violence  and  illibernl  fanaticifm  of  its  Mahometan 
conquerors,  nor  the  power  of  its  European  matters,  have  ef- 
fected iiny  confidcrable  alteration.  The  fame  diftin&ions  of 
condition  take  place,  the  fame  arrangements  in  civil  and  do» 
meftic  fociety  remain,  the  fame  maxims  of  religion  are  held 
in  veneration,  and  the  fame  fcicnccs  and  arts  are  cultivated. 
Hence,  in  all  ages,  the  trade  with  India  has  been  the  (ame. 
Gold  and  filver  have  uniformly  been  carried  thither,  in  firder 
to  purch:;.fc  the  fame  commodities  with  which  it  now  fupplie^ 
ul{  nations^  and  from  the  age  of  Pliny  to  the  prefent  times, 
it  h?.s  always  been  confidered  and  execrated  as  a  girif,  which 
fwallows  up  the  wealth  of  every  other  country,  that  flows  in- 
ceflhntly  towards  it,  and  from  which  it  never  returns*. 

The  manners  of  the  Hindoos  are  gentle-  Their  happineft 
confiAs  iu  the  folaccs  of  domeftic  life;  and  they  are  taught 
by  their  religion,  that  matrimony  is  an  indifpenlible  duty  i^ 
every  man,  who  does  not  entirely  feparate  himfelf  from  th^ 
world  from  a  principle  of  devotion.  Their  religion  alfo  per- 
mits them  to  have  feveral  wives;  but  they  feldom  have  more 
than  one:  and  ic  has  been  obferved,  that  their  wives  arc  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a  decency  of  demeanor,  a  folicitude  in  their  6- 
milies,  and  a  fidelity  to  their  vows,  which  might  do  honour 
to  human  nature  in  the  moft  civilized  countries.  The  cuf- 
tom  of  women  burning  themfelves,  upon  the  death  of  their 
bultands,  is  ftill  praftifed  among  fome  of  high  condition^ 
though  nluch  lefs  frequently  than  in  former  times  j  and  it  is 
faid,  that  the  Bramins  now  do  not  encourage  it. 

'rhc  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  remarkably  honeft  ani 
humane.  There  is  fcarcely  an  inftance  of  a  robbery  in  aO 
Indoftan,  though  the  diamond  merchants  travel  without  a 
defenfive  weapon.  The  temples  or  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos 
are  ftupendous  but  clumfy  ftone  buildings.  Here  the  **  Bra- 
*'  mins  live  in  a  fubordination  which  knows  no  refiftance,  and 
"  flumber  in  a  voluptuoufnefs  which  knows  no  wants  f"  If 
thefc  priefts  are  mafters  of  any  uncommon  art  or  fcicncc, 
they  generally  turn  it  to  the  purpofes  of  profit  from  their  ig- 
norant votaries.  They  know  how  to  calculate  eclipfes;  and 
judicial  aftrology  is  fo  prevalent,  that  half  the  year  is  taken 
up  v/ith  unlucky  days.  The  perpetual  ufe  of  rice,  their  chief 
food,  gives  them  but  little  nourifhment;  and  their  marrying 
early,  .the  male  before  fourteen,  aiKl  their  women  at  ten  or 
eleven  years  .of  age,  keeps  them  low  and  feeble  in  their  pef* 

*  Pr.  Robcrtfon.  i  Ormp's  Kiftory  of  Indoftan. 
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(bft^.  A  man  is  m  t()c  decline  of  life  at  thirty)  and  the  beauty 
of  the  women  begins  to  decay  at  eighteen.  At  twenty-five 
they  have  all  the  marks  of  ola  age.  We  are  therefore  not  to 
wonder  at  their  being  foon  ftrangers  to  all  pergonal  cMrtion 
and  vigour  of  mind. 

It  is  certain,  that  death  is  regarded  with  Icfs  horror  in  In- 
dia than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  origin  and 
the  end  of  all  things,  fay  the  pli[||ofopbcrs  of  India  of  tne  pre- 
fcnt  times,  is  a  vacuum.  A  ftatc  of  repofe  is  the  ftate  of 
greated  perfcdlion ;  and  this  is  the  flate  after  which  a  wife 
man  afpircs.  It  is  better,  fay  the  Hindoos,  to  fit  than  to 
walk,  and  to  fleep  than  to  wake ;  but  death  is  the  beft  of  all. 

Of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Mahrattas  at  prefent  makes 
the  greateft  figure.  They  are  a  kind  of  mercenaries,  who 
live  on  the  mountains  between  Indoftan  and  Perfia.  They 
commonly  ferve  on  horfcback,  and,  when  well  commanded 
they  have  been  known  to  give  law  even  to  the  court  of  Delhu 

All  i\izfctencc  and  literature  poflcflbd  by  the  Bramins, 
were  formerly  contained  in  books  written  in  a  language  un- 
der ftood  by  a  few  only  of  the  moft  learned  among  them,  k 
is  a  fiift  which  has  long  been  known,  and  all  the  Europeans  fet- 
tled in  India,  durine  three  centuries,  have  complained  that  the 
Bramins  obftinatcly  refufed  to  inftruft  any  perfon  in  thi» 
language.     But  at  length  by  addrefs,  mild  treatment,  and  a 

f)er?uafion  that  the  earneftnefs  with  which  inftrudtion  was  fo- 
icited,  proceeded  not  from  an  intention  of  turning  their  reli- 
fion  into  derifion,  but  from  a  deiire  of  acquiring  a  perfedl 
nowledge  of  their  fciences  and  literature,  their  fcruples  have 
been  overcome.  Several  Britifh  gentlemen  are  now  com- 
plete mafters  of  the  Shanfkreet  language.  The  myfterious 
veil,  formerly  deemed  impenetrable,  is  removed,  ana  the  cu- 
riofity  of  the  public  has  been  gratified  by  two  publications  as 
Angular  as  they  were  unexpected.  The  one  is  a  tranflation, 
by  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  an  Epiibde  from  Mahabarad^  an  epic' 
poem,  in  high  efHmation  among  the  Hindoos,  compofed  by 
one  of  their  Bramins,  above  three  thoufand  years  before  the 
Chriftian  aera.  The  other  is  SacontaOtfTi  dramatic  poem^ 
written  about  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl*,  tranflated 
by  Sir  William  Jones.  Befides  thefc,  there  are  other  pieces, 
tranflated  from  the  Shanfkreet  language,  the  moft  curious  of 
which  arc  feme  original  Grants  of  Landj  of  very  ancient 
dates.  It  may  feem  odd,  that  a  charter  of  legal  conveyance 
of  property  flioulJ  be  ranked  among  the  literary  compontions 
of  any  people.  But  fo  widely  do  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos 
ilifFcr  from  thofc  of  Europe,  that  as  our  lawyers  multiply 
words  and  claufcs,  in  order  to  render  a  grant  complete,  and 
10  guard  againft  every  thing  that  may  inv^ilidute  it,  the  Pun- 
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lilts  f -cm  to  difpatcli  the  legal  part  of  the  deed  with  brevihf^ 
but,  I:)  A  loni;  prcaniblc  uiid  concluflon^  make  an  extraorai- 
iKiry  dil'/hiy  of  thulr  own  learning,  eloquence,  and  powers  of 
compofi:;:;n,  hnth  in  profc  anJ  in  vcrfe.  The  preamble  to 
one  ()\  th  :k'  (J'.rols  is  jin  encomium  of  the  monarch  who  grants 
the  l;in'l,  ill  n.)M  (tr.iin  of  callcrn  exaggeration :  "  When 
*^  Ills  inr.ui:;.-;  Li:*  amiy  marched j  the  heavens  were  fo  filled 
"  w'lii  the  uu/l:  <  rilicir  fee  t,  that  the  birds  of  the  air  could  reft 
*'  ujH)!!  it.  i  'is  k'phants  moved  like  walking  mountains^ 
*'  .lUti  the  earth,  opprelll'd  by  their  weight,  mouldered  into 
«dul;."* 

Th-;  r.im''»'.:s  Alexander  of  Maccdon  was  the  fir  ft  who  in- 
vad:vl  tins  txt'-nlivc  and  fruitful  courttry;  and  Jenghiz  Khan, 
the  Taruri.::!  prince  of  celebrated  memory,  made  hlmfelf 
nicilicr  of  it,  in  the  b'rginnin:?;  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Se- 
veral revolulions  happiiicd  before  the  conqucft  by  Tamer- 

Ijmc*,  who  ciofTrd  the  Indus  nearly  at  the  fame 
A.l).  \yj%.    plaice,  where  Al-xandcr  had  pafTcd  long  before. 

'I'his  invincible  b.irbarian  met  with  no  refiftajx:e 
fufficifit  to  juitify,  even  by  the  military  maxims  of  Tartars, 
the  crueiti.  •»   wllli  which  lu  marked   his  way.      But,  after 
an  iPiinent    II  Mi[^htf*r  of  human  creatures,  he  at  length  ren* 
der:  .1  liiinlLlf  lord  of  an  empire  which  extended  from  Smyrna 
tf)  tin*  banks  of  the  (lan^es.     The  hiftory  of  the  fucceflbn 
of  Ttimerlanj,  who  rcigntd  over  Indoftan  with  little  inter- 
ruptinn  more  rjjan  350  years,  has  been  varioufly  reprefented; 
but  all  a^;rej  that  they  were  magnificent  and  dclpotic  princes, 
and  that  they  committed  their  provinces  to  rapacious  gover- 
nors, or  to  their  own  fons,  by  which  their  empire  was  often 
miferiibly  torn  in  pieces.     It  is   worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  provinces  of  Indofl^m  h.ive  feldom  continued  under  one 
head  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  the  earlieft  hiflor/ 
down  to  the  reign  of  Acbar  in  the  fixteenth  century.    Ben- 
gal, (Ju7,.:i:it,  ajid  oth'jr  provinces, were  in  turn  independent!    . 
and  fometii:!':  s  tn -  empire  of  Indoftan  was  confined  widiin 
the  propcT  1  in) its  of  xhr.  province  itfelf.     So  that  the  hifioiy 
of  it  furniiiitjs  an  excellent  leffon  to  princes  nottografpat 
too  extcniive  dominion.  Some  parts  of  the  empire  were  1000 
miles  drftjirit  from  the  feat  of  government.  The  Engliih  con- 
qu  ;fh  in  Inviia  met  thofe  of  1  amerlane  in  a  point  equidiftant 
from  the    mouths  of  the  (Jangcs    and  Indus,  in   the  year 
1774,  for  ihfry  elofed  th'.ir  campaign  that  year  at  Loldoogi 
lioo  \n\\v\  from  Calcutta. 

*  TIk:  f-nijurtr  of  TnrlonMii  is  rnllrd  xht  Grc:it  Mogul,  becnufeheis 
the  tlLfccndii.u  pi"  Tiiinti iuiic,  the  Mon^ul,  or  M<.ii;ul  Tartar. 

At 
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At  lengtli,  the  famous  Aurengzebc,  in  the  yfear  1667, 
though  the  youngeft  among  many  fons  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror, after  defeating  Or  murdering  all  his  brethren,  mounted 
the  throne  of  Indouan,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  real 
founder  and  legiflator  of  the  empire.  He  was  a  politic  but 
very  defpotic  prince,  and  the  fir  ft  who  extended  his  dominion 
over  the  Peninfula  within  the  Ganges,  which  is  at  prefent  fo 
well  known  to  the  Englifli.  *  lie  lived  fo  late  as  the  year 
1707,  and  it  is  faid,  that  fome  of  his  great  officers  of  ftatc 
were  alive  in  the  year  1750.  Aurengzebe  feems  to  have  left 
too  much  power  to  the  governors  of  his  diftant  provinces,  and 
to  have  been  too  inattentive  to  prevent  the*effe£ls  of  that  dread* 
ful  defpotifm,  which,  while  in  his  hands,  prefervcd  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  empire;  but  when  it  defcended  to  his  weak 
and  indolent  fuccefTors,  occaiioned  its  over  thro  w» 

Never  was  there  a  ftronger  inftance  than  this  man,  that 
happinefs,  in  this  life,  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue.  Though 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  his  brothers,  and  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  father,  he  fucceeded  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  103.  Never  had  prince  fo  long  and 
fortunate  a  career.  He  increafcd  the  empire  of  the  Moguls 
with  Golconda,  Vifapour,  the  Carnatic,  and  almoft  the  whole 
peninfula  terminated  by  the  coafl  of  Coromandel  and  Mala- 
bar. This  man,  who  wo\ild  have  died  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  could  he  have  been  tried  by  the  cuftomary  laws 
of  nations;  was,  beyond  all  difpute,  the  moft  potent  prince  of 
the  univerfe.  The.  magnificence  of  the  kings'  of'  Perfia,  as 
dazzling  as  it  has  appeared  to  our  eyes,  was  but  a  trifle,  when 
compared  to  the  riches  of  Aurengzebe. 

The  Afiatic  princes  have  at  all  times  been  remarkable  for 
treafures.  Thefe  indeed  confifl  of  their  own  hoards ;  but  the 
European  princes  are  rich  with  the  money  that  circulates  a«* 
mong  theirfuWe6l:s.  Tamerlane's  treafure  was  ftill  preferved» 
and  his  fucceflors  had  added  to  the  heap.  The  increafe  under 
Aurengzebe  was  immenfe.  One  of  his  thrones  only  was  efli- 
mated  at  a  hundred  and  fixty  millions  of  livres.  Twelve  co- 
lumns of  mafTy  gold  which  fupported  the' canopy  of  the  throne^ 
were  covered  with  large  pearls,  the  canopy  was  alfo  of  pearls 
and  diamonds,  mounted  by  a  peacock  fpreading  a  tail  of  pre- 
cious flones.  Every  thing  elft  was  proportioned  to  this  afto- 
nifhing  magnificence.  The  greatefl  folemnity  in  the  year 
was  when  the  emperor  ufed  to  be  weighed  in  golden  fcales, 
before  all  the  people ;  on  which  occafion  he  received  above 
fifty  millions  of  livres  in  prefents. 

If  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  influence  of  climate,  it  is 
furely  in  India.  The  Mogul  emperors  introduced  the  fame 
luxurv,  and  lived  in  the  fame  effeminacy  and  e:ife,  as  the  In- 
dian Kings  mentioned  by  Quiiitus  Curtius;  the  Tartar  con- 
queror^ 
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querofs  inlenfihly  fell  into  the  (ame  manners  and  becaditf  lii^ 
dians.  This  exccflivc  opulence  and  luxury  did  but  contribute 
to  the  miferies  of  India.  The  fame  thing  Happened  in  1739  to 
the  grandfon  of  Aurcngzebe^  Mahamad  Shah,  as  to  Crcsfus« 
This  kin_^  of  Lydia  had  been  told,  "  You  have  a  great  quan-« 
•'  tity  of  gold,  but  he  that  can  make  a  better  ufe  of  iron  than 
•^  you  will  ftrip  you  of  it  all.'*  Thomas  Kouli  Khan,  hav- 
ing raifed  himfelf  to  the  throne  of  Periia,  marched  to  the  ca- 
pital of  Inviia,  in  order  to  ftrip  the  Mogul  of  all  thofe  trea- 
sures, of  which  the  latter  had  robbed  the  Indians.  ITiere  is 
hardly  an  inlfance  in  liiftory  of  a  more  numerous  army  thaa 
that  which  i.he  Great  Mogul  Mahamad  raifed  againft  Tho- 
mas Kouli  Khan,  nor  of  weaker  conduft.  He  had  more 
than  -dL  million  of  men,  10,000  pieces  of  cannon,  and  2000 
elephants  armed  for  war,  to  oppofc  the  conqueror  of  Perfia, 
•whofe  forces  were  only  6o,ooo.  Darius  did  not  march  fo 
large  armies  againft  Alexander.  Mahamad,  however^  huoqi- 
bled  himfelf  in  the  prefence  of  Kouli  Khan,  who  fpoketohim 
in  the  tone  of  a  fovereign,  and  treated  him  like  a  fubjed« 
The  conqueror  made  Ivis  entrance  into  Delhi,  dragged  diis 
rich  and  mifcrable  emperor  in  hi^  train,  and,  after  confining 
him  to  a  tower  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  w 
India.  He  plundered  Delhi,  and  pillaged  the  empire  of  trcft* 
fure  to  the  amount  of  more  than  feventy  millions  fterlines 
and  though  he  afterwards  reftored  the  unhappy  prince  to  li- 
berty and  to  power,  he  annexed  to  Perfia  afl  the  countries 
weftward  of  the  Indus.  This  dreadful  incurfion  fo  weakened 
the  authority  of  the  emperor,  that  the  viceroys  of  the  diflfe- 
rent  provinces  either  threw  off  their  allegiance,  or  acknow* 
lodged  a  very  precarious  dependence ;  and,  engaging  in  wars 
with  each  other,  called  in  as  allies  the  Eaft  India  companies 
of  England  and  France,  who  had  been  originally  ponnitted 
as  traders  to  form  eftablifhments  upon  the  coaits.  TheCbi 
from  the  great  fuperiority  of  European  difcipline,  from  allies 
became  in  a  (hort  time  principals  in  an  obftinate  conteft,  which 
at  length  terminated  in  the  expulfion  of  the  French  from  In* 
doftan ;  and  thus  a  company  of  Briti(h  merchants  have  ac« 
quired,  partly  by  ceffion  from  the  country  powers,  and  pardj 
by  injuftice  and  ufurpation,  territories  equal  in  extent^  and 
fuperior  in  wealth  and  population  to  moft  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe. 

The  Mahrattas  originally  poffcffed  feveral  provinces  of 
Indoitan,  from  whence  they -were  driven  by  the  arms  of  the 
Mogul  conquerors.  They  were  never  wholly  fulneded,  but 
retiring  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Gauts^  made  freqaent  in- 
cur fions  from  thofe  inacccflible  mountains.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  anarchy  of  the  empire,  they  hav^extcndcd  their  fron- 

•  tia» 
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d  are  at  prefcnt  poflTeflfed  of  a  XxtSt  of  country  looo 
niles  long,  by  700  wide«  In  order  to  throw  greater 
Dn  this  fubjct^t)  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  account 
ritifh  tranladlions  in  this  part  of  the  world,  fuice-  the 
t  they  were  quietly  fettled  in  the  poflef- 
ic  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,and  Orixas  A.  D.  1765. 
ed  as  abfolute  fovereigns,  but  as  tribu- 

the  emperor.  This  ftate  of  tranquillity,  hoWever9 
long  continue}  for  in  1767,  they  founa  themfelves 
in  a  very  daneerous  war  with  Hyder  Ally,  the  fove-- 

Myfore*  This  man  had  originally  been  a  military 
rer,  who  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war  in 
ich  camp;  and,  in  the  year  1753,  had  diftlnguifhed 
n  their  fervice.  Having  been  acuranced  to  the  com- 
'  the  army  of  Mvforc,  in  1763,  he  depofed  his  fove« 
nd  ufurped  the  (uprcmc  aumority  under  the  title  of 

In  a  ihort  time  he  extended  his  dominions  on  all 
ccept  the  Carnatic,  until  at  laft  his  dominions  equal- 
fland  of  Great  Britain  in  extent,  with  a  revenue  of 
than  four  millions  ftcrling  annually^  The  difcords 
ook  place  in  various  parts  of  Indoftan,  particularly 
the  Mahrattas,  enabled,  him  to  aggrandifc  himfelf  in 
nanncr,  that  his  power  foon  became  formidable  to  his 
urs ;  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  at- 
>n  one  fule  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  on  die  odier  by  the 

The  former  were  bought  off  with  a  fum  of  money^ 
latter  were  in  confequcnce  obliged  to  retire.  Having 
Dwever,  aflembled  all  their  forces,  feveral  obftinate 
nents  took  place,  and  the  Britifh  now,  for  the  firft 
)und  a  ftcady  oppofttion  from  the  Indian  prince.  The 
itinued  with  various  fuccefs  during  the  years  1767, 
uid  part  of  1769,  when  HyJer,  with  a  ftrong  detach« 
f  his  army,  puffing  by  that  of  the  Britifh,  advanced 
1  little  dillance  of  Madras,  where  he  intimidated  the 
nent  into  a  peace  upon  his  own  terms.     The  advan« 
lined  by  this  peace,  however,  were  quickly  loft  by  an 
nate  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  from  whom, 
fiYcd  a  moil  dreadful  defeat,  almoft  his    A.  D.  177 1« 
army  beij^ig  killed  or  taken.     Hyder  was 
iuccd  to  the  neceffity  of  allowing  his  enemies  to  defo« 
;  country,  till  they  retired  of  their  own  accord ;  after 
he  retrieved  his  affairs  with  incredible  perleverance 
gencc,  fo  that  in  a  few  years  he  became  more  formi* 
lan  ever.  In  1772,  the  Mahrattas  made  fome  attempts 
pofleilion  of  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  fome  others^ 
re  oppofed  by  the  Britilh  \  who,  next  year,  defeated 
>vc  tliem  acrofs  the  rivor  Ganges,  where  they  had  in- 
.  IL  D  vad^ 
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vaded  the  country  of  the  Rohillas.  On  this  occafion  die  bu 
ter  had  afted  only  as  the  allies  of  Sujah  Dowlaw,  to  whom 
Che  Rohilla  chiefs  ha<i  promifcd  to  pay  forty  lacks  of  rupees 
for  the  protedtion  afforded  them ;  but  when  the  money  came 
to  be  paid,  it  was  under  various  pretences  rcJFui^  \  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Rohilla  country  was  next 
year  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Britifli,  as 
A.  D.  1774.  ^ell  as  feveral  other  large  tracks  of  territory; 
by  which  means  the  boundary  Oude  was  ad* 
▼anced  to  the  weft  ward,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Agra; 
north  weftward  to  the  upper  part  of  the  navigable  coum  of 
the  Ganges ;  and  fouth  weftward  to  the  Junna  river. 

In  1778,  a  new  war  commenced  with    the  Mahrtttn; 
on  which  occafion  a  brigade,  confifting  of  7000  Indian  troopii 
commanded  by  Britifh  officers,  traverfed  the  whole  empire 
of  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  river  Junna  to  the  weftern  ocean. 
About  this  time  the  war  with  France  broke  out^  and  Hyrier 
Ally,  probably  expefting  affiftance  from  the  French^  made  a 
dreadful  irruption  into  the  Carnatic,  at  the  h^  of  lecyxx) 
men.   For  feme  time  he  carried  every  thing  before  him,  aod^ 
having  the  good  fortune  to  defeat,  or  rather  deftroy  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Britifti  army  under  colonel  Baillie,  it  was  gene- 
rally imagined,  that  the  power  of  Britain  in  that  part  of  the 
world  would  have  foon  been  annihilated.    By  the  happy  a« 
ertions  of  fir  Eyre  Coote,  however,  to  whom  the  nuuuns- 
ment  of  affairs  was  now  committed,  the  progrefi  c^  this  6r- 
midable  adverfiu'y  was  ftopped,  and  he  loon  became  weary  of 
a  war,  which  was  attended  with  incredible  expence  to  himfclf 
Without  any  reafonable  propped  of  fuccefs.  By  the  year  ijSh 
therefore,  Hyder  Ally  was  fincerely  dcfirous  of  peaces  but 
died  before  it  could  be  brought  to  a  conclufion ;  and  his  rival, 
fir  Eyre  Coote,  did  not  furvive  him  above  five  monAsi  a 
very  remarkable  circumftance  that  the  commanders  ia  cbkf 
of  two  armies,  oppofed  to  each  other,  (hould^both  die  natnnl 
deaths,  within  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time. 

I'hc  military  fucccfs  of  Hyder  Ally  founded  qq  die  im- 
provement of  difcipline ;  attention  to  merit  of  every  kiodi 
conciliation  of  the  different  tribes  that  ferved  under  bis  bsn- 
ncrs ;  contempt  of  ftatc  and  ceremony,  except  what  naturaBf 
arofe  from  the  dignitv  of  his  character ;  and  his  copfeaucat 
cECOiiomy  in  perfonal  expences  (the  difierent  ludiitt  of  wichi 
form  the  chidf  diftindion  of  what  is  called  charafier  aiiMSf 
ordinary  princes)  together  with  his  minute  attention  (0  Xtt6^ 
ters  of  finance,  and  the  regular  payment  of  his  armT;  dl 
thefe  together  raifcd  him  as  far  above  the  princes  of  Indodtfi 
as  the  great  qualities  of  the  late  Pruffian  mo"~cb  raifedhiA 
above  Uie  generality  of  European  princes ;        «  be  hsi  p« 
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neratly  been  confidered  as  the  Frederic  of  the  Eaft.  Cruelty 
was  the  vice  of  Hyder ;  but  we  are  to  confider  that  Hyder's 
ideas  of  mercy  were  regulated  by  an  Afiatic  ftandard ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  might  rate  his  own  charafter  for  mode- 
ration and  clemency,  as  far  above  thofe  of  Tamerlane,  Nadir 
Shah,  and  Abdallah,  as  he  rated  his  difcipline  above  theirs  *• 

This  able  and  aftive  prince,  the  molt  formidable  enemy 
that  the  Ehglifh  ever  experienced  in  Indoftan, 
left  to  his  fon  Tippoo  Saib  the  poflciEon  of  do-  A.  D.  1783. 
minions  fuperior  in  extent  to  the  kingdorii  of 
England.  Tippoo,  as  well  as  his  father,  has  been  a  trouble* 
ibme  neighbour  to  the  Britons  in  India ;  but,  in  1792,  lord 
ComwalTis  purfued  the  war  with  fo  great  fuccefs,  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  an  honourable  peace  was  concluded. 

It  is  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  that  their 

Sovernments  in  Ii^dia  (hould  interfere  as  little  as  pofCble  in  the 
omeftic  or  national  quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  and  that 
they  fhould  always  endeavour  to  be  in  a  ftate  pf  peace  and 
tranquillity  with  their  neighbours.  But  thefe  maxims  of 
found  policy  they  have  not  adhered  to ;  their  governors  and 
lervants  having  unnecefTarily,  and  fometimes  very  iniquitoufly, 
embroiled  themfelves  with  the  country  powers,  and  engaged 
in  wars  of  a  very  pernicious  and  indefenfible  nature.  The 
wars  into  which  they  have  entered  with  the  Mahrattas,  Hy« 
der  Ally,  and  his  warlike  fon,  Tippo  Saib,  have  been  attend- 
ed with  an  enormous  expence,  and  been  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  interefts  of  the  company  and  the  nation  at  home.  By 
temporary  plans  of  violence  and  injuftice,  and  fometimes  diu 
resarding  their  own  treaties,  thev  have  forfeited  the  good 
opmion  of  the  natives,  and  by  exciting  the  indignation  o?  the 
country  princes  againft  them,  greatly  leflened  the  fecurity  of 
tiie  pofleffions  of  the  company. 

That  the  modern  hiftory  of  Indoftan  may  be  better  under- 
ftood9  I  (hall  give  a  ibort  account  of  the  prefent  divifion  of 
property  in  it.  Such  is  the  inftability  of  human  greatnefs, 
that  the  prefent  Mogul,  Shaw  AUum,  the  defcendant  of  the 
Great  Tamerlane,  is  merely  a  nominal  prince^  of  no  impor- 
tance in  the  politics  of  Indoftan.  He  is  permitted  to  refide 
at  Delhi,  which,  with  a  fmall  adjacent  territory,  is  all  that  re- 
mains to  him  of  that  vaft  empire,  which  his  anceftors  govern- 
ed for  more  than  350  years.  The  principal  diviiions  of  this 
country  are  as  follow,  namely,  •*  7hi  Britijh  pojftjjiom  \fiaUs 
•  in  alliance  with  Britain ;  Tippdo  SaiVs  Urrttories ;  mdhdm 
^  rattajiates  and  their  tributaries  \  and  the  territmries  ofihi 
«  SubeUi  of  the  Deccan^ 

^  Major  Rennell. 
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The  Britifli  pofleffions  contaih  about  a  hundred  and  fift^ 
thoufand  fquarc  Britifh  miles  ^,  and  ten  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants.   They  confift  of  three  diftindk  governments,  viz.  Cal* 
cutta  or  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.    The  government  of 
Bengal  w^as  rich,  ilourifhing,  and  populous,  before  the  late 
ufurpations  in  Indoftan.     It  is  finely  watered  by  the  GanQ;es 
and  Burrampooter  with  their  numerous  navigable  channels, 
and  the  fcvcral  navigable  rivers  they  receive ;  it  is  fertilized 
by  their  periodical  inundations ;  and  by  its  natural  fituation 
it  is  well  fecured  againft  foreign  enemies.     Madras  carries 
on  a  confiderable  trade  with  China,  Perfia  and  Moch^  l^ighty 
thoufand  inhabitants  of  various  nations  are  faid  to  be  depen« 
dent  upon  it ;  but  its  fafety  confifts  in  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Englifh  by  fea.  Immenic  fortunes  have  been  acquire  by  the 
Engliib  upon  this  coaft  widiin  forty  years;  butfome  of  thefe 
fortunes  appear  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  moft  iniquitoui 
pra£lices.    There  feems  to  have  been  fome  fundamental  er« 
rors  in  the  conftitution  of  the  £aft  India  Company.    Tbe. 
diredors  confidered  the  riches  acquired  by  their  govemoiSi 
and  other  fervants,  as  being  plundered  from  the  ccxnpanjr, 
and  accordingly  fent  out  fuperintendants  to  control  their  go- 
vernors and  overgrown  fervants,  and  have  from  time  to  time 
changed  their  governors  and  members  of  the  council  dierei 

With  regard  to  the  Englifh  £aft  India  Company  we  nuf 
obferve,  that  through  the  diftradions  of  the  Mqgul  empiR^ 
the  enterprizing  fpirit  of  their  military  officers,  and  tke  alEft- 
ance  of  the  Englifh  navy,  they  have  acquired  an  income  ib- 
perior  to  the  revenues  of  many  crowned  heads  \  and  lame  of 
their  own  fervants  pretend,  that  when  all  dieir  expencesait 
paid,  their  clear  revenue  amounts  to  near  two  miUtMS  fier- 
ling;  out  of  which  they  were  to  pay  400,oooL  annuaDv  to 
the  government,  while  fufFered  to  enjoy  their  domixuaofc 
The  company  has  exerclfed  many  ri^ts  appropriated  loibve* 
reignty ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  holding  forts,  coining  mona?^  ni 
the  like.    Thefe  powers  were  thought  incompatible  with  die 

frinciplcs  of  a  commercial  limited  company,  suid  therefixelfae 
Inglifli  miniftry  and  parliament  have  repeatedly  intcribe^ 
and  at  length  have  eftablifhed  a  board  of  control  at  honei  It 
is  hoped,  that  in  coniequence  of  this  inftitution,  fuch  mofiucs 
may  be  taiccn  with  the  Eafbrn  princes  and  potentates}  ^ 
may  rend: '  the  acc|iiifitions  of  the  company  pennaneot  aot 
national  ,^f 

The  -fr"  j^  naturally  bad,  which  keBlAti^ 

be  ow'  ^rf  pf  the  diamcmd  mines^  Thcfc 
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them  out  by  admeafurement,  cnclofing  the  contents  by  pal- 
lifadoes.  AH  diamonds  above  a  certain  weip;ht  originally 
belonged  to  the  emperor.  'I'he  diftrift  belonging  to  Madras 
doih  not  extend  much  more  than  forty  miles  round,  and  ia 
of  little  value  for  its  prodiidb.— -JS^w^^;'  is  well  fortified,  and 
has  a  fine  harbour.  Telicherry^  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  is 
dependent  on  Bombay.  Surat  is  one  of  the  nioft  rfch  and 
commercial  cities  in  Indoftan. 

The  Britijh  jfllies  are  the  Nabobs  of  Oude  and  Arcol, 
comprehending  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ancieiit  Carnatic; 
Futiy  Sine  Quicker,  in  the  Soubah  of  Guzerat ;  and  the 
Rzyah  of  Ghod. 

The  language  of  the  court  of  Delhi  is  Pcrfian,  but  in  the 
pen infula  beyond  the  Ganges  it  is  chiefly  Malayan,  inter- 
iperfcd  with  other  dialedls. 

It  is"  a  problem,  which  at  firft  fight  appears  difficult  to 
folve,  that  the  gold  and  filver  imported  from  America  into 
Europe,  fhould  be  continually  fw allowed  up  in  India,  never 
to  return,  and  yet  that  the  common  people  fhould  be  fo  poor 
as  to  work  almoft  for  nothing.  But  the  reafon  is,  becaufe 
this  money  does  not  go  among  the  comnion  people,  but 
among  the  merchants.  The  price  of  labour  is  lefs  in  this 
country,  though  the  richeft  upon  earth,  than  in  any  other. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  a  labourer's  daily^hire  felclom  ex- 
ceeds his  food  and  raiment.  Now,  the  extreme  ftrtility  of 
the  foil,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  are  the  caufes  why  this 
food  and  raiment  are  fo  cheap  in  India.  The  labourer,  who 
digs  for  diamonds  in  the  mines,  earns  enough  to  buy  a  little 
rice,  and  a  cotton  fhirt.  The  poor,  all  over  the  world,  fell 
their  fervice  for  a  trifle  to  the  rich. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  Mogul  was  originally  in- 
vefted  with  arbitrary  power,  becaufe  Anrengzebe  made 
every  thing  yield  to  his  authority.  But  they  did  not  confi- 
der,  tl^at  his  power  being  entirely  founded  on  force,  can  laft 
no  longer  than  a  prince  is  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  that 
this  defpotifm,  which  deftroys  every  thing,  is  at  length 
felf-dcftroyed.  It  is  not  a  form  of  government,  but  a  fub-r 
verfion  of  2^,11  government.  It  admits  of  caprice  as  its  only 
rule.  It  does  not  rely  upon  laws  to  fccure  its  duration ;  fo 
that  the  colofTus  tumbles  down  to  the  ground,  when  it  ceafes 
to  lift  up  its  arm.  Out  of  its  ruins  feveral  petty  tyrants 
firife ;  and  the  flate  does  not  refume  a  fettled  form  till  it  is 
govcrnc4  by  law  *. 


♦  Vfltairfi 
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CHAP.    VII. 

MODERN    PERSIA. 

RiVdlNtions.-^Nadir  Shah  a/faffinateJ.^^Kirim  KbaHj^^^Sun^ 
petitorsfor  tbs  Per/tan  Throm.'-^ManufaSiuris.-'^Ruinsff 
Darius^  Palace. — Mofquti.-^Hofpitality^  Riligiin^  andLt* 
terature  of  the  Perfians, 

PERSIA  is  a  large  empire,  lying  eaftward  of  Turkey, 
between  the  Cafpian  and  Arabian  feas.  The  metro« 
polls,  and  reiiderice  of  the  fovereign,  is  Ifpah3Ln*,  a  fine 
fpacious  city,  containing  boofloo  inhabitants.  It  it  inbjcA 
to  its  own  iophi,  or  emperor,  and  its  government  is  abfo* 
lute.  Tile  Perfian  empire,  founded  by  Cyrut,  after  his 
concpiefl  of  Malia,  continued  till  it  was  overthrown  by 
Alexander  the  Gieat.  A  new  empire,  fliled  the  Parthian, 
was  i'ornied  by  the  Perfians  under  Arbaces ;  but  Artaxerz- 
ces  rellored  it  to  its  ancient  title.     The  Saracens,  however, 

at  bd  put  an  end  to  it.  From  tliis  time  Pcrfia 
A.  D.  651.     was  a  prey  to  tlic  Tartars,  and  a  province  of 

Indoftan,  till  it  was  once  more  raifed  to  a 
powerful  kingdom,  in  the  following  fmgular  manner.  Shah 
Huifcin,  known  only  by  lending  !iis  name  to  the  epocha  of 
his  country's  ruin,  had  been  dethroned  during  the  commo- 
tions. One  of  this  emperor's  fons,  named  Thomas,  having 
efcaped  tlie  maflacre  of  the  Imperial  family,  was  followed 
by  fome  faithful  fubje£):s  to  the  ncighbournood  of  Tauriit 
Civil  wars  and  national  calamities  are  produftive  of  extn* 
dinary  men,  who  would  never  perhaps  have  been  heard  of  in 
peaceful  imes.  A  Hiepherd's  fon  became  the  protcAor  of 
prince  'Ihomas,  and  the  fupport  of  a  throne  which  he  af- 
terwards ufuiped.  This  man,  who  ranks  amone  die  great- 
efl  conquerors,  was  named  Nadir,  and  kept  his  fiuhor'f 
iheep  in  tlic  plains  of  Khoraflan.  We  muft  not  iiqugine 
thofe  iljephcids  to  be  like  ours.  The  pailoral  life,  ai  ftill 
prcfcrved  in  many  parts  of  AAa,  is  not  inconfifient  with 
wealth.  '1  he  tents  of  diofe  rich  fliephcrds  are  &r  molt 
valuable  than  the  houfes  of  our  farmers.     Nadir  fold  the 

frrcated  part  of  his  father's  flocks,  and  put  himfdf  at  the 
lead  ot  a  gang  of  haiulltti  ^  a  practice  very  common  indioit 
farts,  where  tlic  people  retain  tiic  manners  of  antiquity. 
ic  iunendc  cd  himfelf,  and  his  men  to  prince  Thomas,  anl 
by  liis  ambition,  courage,  and  activity,  was  raifed  to  die 

*  Its  didancc  from  London  is  about  &1460  miles. 
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roromand  of  the  army.  He  then  took  tlic  name  of  Thomas 
Rouli  Khan ;  chat  if,  the  Kban^Jlaye  to  Thomas.  But  tho 
(lave  was  madcr,  under  a  weak  ctteminacc  prince  like  hit 
father  HufTcin.^  Having  recovered  ifpahan  and  all  Pcrfia, 
lie  rcfVorcd  prince  Thomas  to  the  throne  of  his  anccftors. 
He  refolved,  however,  to  prevent  him  from  being  ungrate- 
ful ;  for,  after  putting  out  his  eyes,  he  caufed  himfeltto  bo 
declared  king  of  Periia  by  the  iminc  of  Shah  Nadir  *.  Ho 
beat  the  Turks  in  fcvct  ai  engagements,  but  could  not  tako 
Bagdad.  I'hc  great  principle  of  his  government  was  to 
Arike  terror  into  all  his  fubjcdts  by  ilie  mud  cruel  executions. 
His  condu£l  became  fo  intolerable,^  that  it  was  thougiit  hit 
brain  was  touched  ;  and  he  was  aflafiinated  in  his  own  tentf 
partly  in  fclf-deicnce,  by  his  chief  oflScjrs  and  ^  p  ..^ 
relations. 

The  c(mfufion  which  prevailed  through  the  whole  coun* 
try,  from  the  death  of  Nadjr,  until  tlie  lettlement  of  Kerim 
Khap,  prevented  all  attempts  of  literature,  arts,  and  fciencet* 
During  thitt  interval,  the  whole  empire  of  rer{ia  was  in 
arms,  and  rent  by  commotions.  Different  parties,  in  diffe- 
rent provinces  of  the  kingdom,  (lru|^gled  tor  power,  and 
each  endeavoured  to  render  itfclf  independent  of  the  other. 
Torrents  of  blood  were  ihed,  and  tl&e  moA  (hocking  crimes 
were  committed  with  impunity  f. 

Kerim  Khan  was  a  favourite  officer  of  Nadir  Shah,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  the  fouthern  provinces. 
Shirauz  and  other  places  had  dcclated  for  him.  He  found 
means,  at  lad,  after  various  encounters,  with  doubtful  fuc- 
cefst  completely  to  fubdue  all  his  rivals,  and  finally  to  e(la« 
blifh  himlelf  as  ruler  of  all  PerHa.  He  was  in  power  about 
thirty  years,  the  latter  part  of  which  he  governed  Perfia  un- 
der the  appellation  ot^  recent ;  f(;r  he  never  would  receivo 
the  title  ot  Shah.  He  made  Shirauz  the  chief  city  of  his  re- 
(idence*  in  gratitude  for  the  aflfiftance  he  had  received  from 
its  inliabitants.  He  die4  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age,  regretted  by  all  his  fubje(Sls,  who  ef-  A.D.  1779. 
teemed  and  honoured  him  as  the  glory  of  Perf&a. 
His  chara(S^er  is  moll  defervedly  celebrated  for  the  public 
buiklln^s  which  he  credted,  and  the  excellent  police  which 
he  mamtanied.  inuring  his  whole  reign,  there  was  not  in 
Shiran?,  a  Angle  riot  pr<xiu£tive  of  bloouihed.  Befides  thefe» 
his  averfion  to  fevere  punifhments,  his  liberality  and  kind* 
ne{s  to  the  poor,  his  toleration  of  people  of  different  perfua- 
fions,  his  partiality  for  Europeans,  and  his  enouragement 
of  trade,  togetner  with  his  great  militarv  abililities  and  per* 
fonal  courage,  rendered  him  not  only  oeloved  by  his  own 
fubjedts,  but  greatly  refpedted  by  foreign  powers. 

% 
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Of  all  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of  Pcrfia  fince  die 
death  of  Kerim  Khan,  I  (hall  only  take  notice  of  the  two 
principal.  Akau  Mahomet  Khan  is  acknowledged  asfovereini 
in  the  proviiices  of  Mazanderan  and  Ghilan^  as  well  as  me 
cities  ot  Ifpihan  and  Tauris.  Jaafar  Khan  has  poflTeffion 
of  the  city  of  Shirai.z«  and  feveral  provinces.  In  the  places 
where  he  "is  acknowlcd«d,  he  is  well  helovcd  and  rcfpected. 
He  is  vcrv  kind  and  obugin?  to  Arangers  in  general*  and  ro 
the  tncliil'.  in  paiticular.  In  cafe  of  fuccefs  againft  his  op- 
pv'.p.eii:,  he  is  vcr/  iikclv  to  reft  ore  the  country  to  a  happy 
and  repi.L.ble  ftaie.  Bu:  it  will  require  a  long  (pace  cf  dme 
to  rec';vcr  i:  fro:n  the  calamities  into  which  the  difierent 


i.c^n,  Mir  iiiKi  nouriining  t;  tne  eye ;  —  now  laa  revenc ! 
dcipoiled  and  leafiefs,  bv  the  cruel  ravages  of  war,  and  dc- 
folating  rontention. —  The  forces  of  the  two  coropedtors 
are  neiirly  equal,  conliAing  of  about  twenty  tboufaii  wok, 
chicKy  ruvairy. 

Tho  trade  of  the  Pe:  fians,  who  have  little  or  no  (hippov 
of  their  own,  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  That  witn 
the  Englifh  and  other  nations,  by  the  gulf  of  Ormiis  M 
Gombroon,  was  the  mod  lucrative  they  had ;  but  die  per- 
pe:ual  wars  in  which  they  are  engaged  have  mined  thdr 
commerce,  l^hey  equal,  if  not  exceed,  all  die  manu&dhi- 
rers  in  the  world,  in  lilk,  carpets,  and  leadier.  Their  woib 
in  thefe  join  fancy,  tafte,  and  elegance,  to  lichnelsi  not- 
nefs,  and  {hew;  and  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  painring,  and 
their  drawing  are  very  rude.  Their  dyiiug  excels  mat  of 
Europe.  Their  lilver  and  gold  laces  are  acmiiraUe  for  pe- 
fcrving  their  luftre.  Their  embroideries  and  horfe  fumtfnic 
arc  not  to  be  equalled  *. 

7^he  ruins  of  Darius's  pabce  are  by  many  prcfenedts 
thofe  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greece,  and  even  to  die  pyiamik 
of  Egy^t,  or  the  ftruAures  of  Alexander  the  Gieat.  TUi 
vail  fabric  is  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  diat  ovdloob 
a  plain  above  thirty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  bieidAi 
wh:fre  the  famoiis'  Pcrfepolis  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftooi 
The  front  of  it  looks  towards  the  weft,  and  is  five  himdiel 
commdn  paces  in  length.  In  the  middle  of  the  palace  ii  die 
amp'.i  theatre  for  the  Ihcws  of  wild  bealts,  and  other  fpoitSi 
Here  iikcwii'e  are  tlie  remains  of  feveral  figures  cut  mhllf 
reiiet,  of  men  H-hting;  wiih  wild  beails,  and  princes  fitting 
w::h  ttuuchci.ns  in  their  hands,  or  walking  under  umbrellli* 
Beiides  tiie  rare  dcilgii  and  workmanihip  of  thefe  figuicii 
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they  are  very  remarkable  for  their  variety  of  habits,  fome 
having  long  beards  down  to  the  waift,  ana  hair  on  the  other 
iide  fo  fliort  that  it  fcarce  touches  the  neck.  Others  have 
a  flat  round  cap  on  their  heads,  and  their  garments  down  to 
their  heels,  wide  and  full  of  gathers  like  the  gowns  of  fcna- 
tors.  It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  th;it  among  fo  many 
hundred  figures,  there  is  not  one  w»man ;  and  that,  thougfi 
the  ftru6turc  has  ftood  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years,  the 
marble  is  not  the  lead  decayed.  It  fhincs  with  fuch  bright- 
nefs  as  if  it  were  newly  finiftied  *. 

Wliilft  a  rude  and  mfolent  demeanour  peculiarly  marks 
the  charafter  of  the  Turkiih  nation  towards  foreigners  and 
Chriftians,  the  behaviour  of  the  Pcrfians  would,  on  the 
contrary,  do  honour  to  the  moft  civilized  nations.  The 
practice  of  hofpitality  is  with  them  fo  grand  a  point,  that 
a  man  thinks  himfclf  highly  honoured  if  you  will  enter  hit 
houfc  and  partake  of  what  the  family  ajBFords ;  whereas  go- 
ing out  of  a  houfc,  without  fmoakmg  a  calcan,  or  taking 
any  other  refrefhment,  is  deemed,  ia  Ferfia,  a  high  affront  i 
they  fey  that  every  meal  a  ftranger  partakes  with  them 
brings  a  blcfling  upon  the  houfc.  7  ney  arc  fo  immoderately 
fona  of  tobacco,  which  they  fmoke  through  a  tube  fixed  ia 
water,  fo  as  to  be  cool  in  the  n.outh,  that  when  it  has  been 
prohibited  by  their  princes,  they  have  been  known  to  leave 
their  country  f.  In  the  converlations  of  the  Pcrfians,  there 
Is  one  thing  much  to  be  admired,  and  that  is  the  Aridl  at- 
tention they  always  pay  to  the  perfon  fpeaking.  ' 

Juflice  is  adminiftered  in  Pcrfia  in  a  very  fummary  man- 
ner; the  fcntence,  whatever  it  may  be,  being  always  put 
into  execution  on  the  fpot.  Theft  is  generally  puniilied 
with  the  lofs  of  nofe  and  cars ,  robbing  on  the  road,  by  rip- 
ping up  the  belly  of  the  criminal,  in  which  lltuation  he  is 
expofed  upon  a  gibbet  in  one  of  the  mofl  public  parts  of  the 
city  and  there  left  until  he  expires  in  torment ;  a  dreadful  pu- 
niinment ;  but  it  renders  robberies  in  Pcrfia  very  uncommon. 
The  punilhmcnts  in  this  country  are  fo  varied  and  cruel^ 
that  humanity  ihuddcrs  at  the  thought ;  and  the  happy  Eng- 
lifliman  viewing  them,  bleircs  himlclf  that  he  is  born  in  the 
arms  of  freedom,  where  property  is  not  only  facred,  but 
juftice  adfuiniftered  with  mercy  ! 

The  Pcriians  are  Mahometans ;  but  the  prefcnt  race  arc 
faid  to  be  very  cool  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet^  owing 
chiefly  to  ihcir  late  wars  with  the  Turks.  'I'heir  mofquesy 
or  churclits,  as  in  other  Mahometan  countries,  are  fquare, 
and  j^ciicrally  of  llonc.     Before  the  chief  gate  there  is  a 

*  Gemclli.  -f  FrancKliji. 
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fqoare  court  paved  witk  white  marble»  and  low  galkriei 
ronnd  it,  which  ferve  for  places  of  ablution  before  worfhip 
is  begun.  About  every  mofque  there  are  fix  high  towen, 
from  which  inilend  of  a  bell  the  people  are  called  to  prayer 
by  certain  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  No  woman 
b  allowed  to  enter  the  mofques ;  nor  can  a  man  with  hii 
ihoes  or  (lockings  on.  Near  mo(l  mofques  if  a  place  of 
entertainment  tor  ftrangers ;  and  the  tomb  of  die  founder, 
with  convcniencies  for  reading  the  Koran,  and  praying. 

It  has  been  difputcd  among  the  learned,  whether  the  Arabi 
had  their  language  from  the  Perfians ;  but  this  chiefly  refis 
on  the  ercai  intermixture  of  Arabic  words  in  the  Pcrfian 
language,  and  the  decifion  feems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Arabc 
lliere  is  a  manufcript  at  Oxford  containing  the  lives  of 
many  tine  Periian  poets.     Ferdufi  compofed  the  hiftory  of 
Teriia  in  a  feries  of  epic  poems,  which  are  faid  to  be  a;&* 
rlous  monument  of  eaftern  genius  and  learning  *.  Sadi,  who 
£ouriihed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wrote  many  fine  pieceiy 
both  in  prcfe  and  verfe.     J^imi  was  a  mod  animated  and 
elegant  poet,  whofe  beautiful  rompofitions,  on 
A.D.  1450.    a  great  variety  of  fiibjcdls,  are  preferved  at  Ox- 
ford, ill  22  volumes.    The  name  and  charaAer 
of  the  fprightly  Hafez  are  fufficiently  kno^\ll  to  Orientaliffk 
^Seventeen  of  liis  odes  have  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by 
Mr.  Nott,  with  which  he  has  publilhed  die  originals,  for 
the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  (ludy  of  the  Periian  lanfi;uafei^ 
Tin:  twelfth  ode  h:is  alfo  appeared  m  Englifh  drefs  by  me  cle- 
gaut  haiid  of  Sir  William  Jones.   Hafez  is  in  greater  eflcem 
among  his  countrymen  than  any  other  of  their  poets*  They 
venerate  him  almoil  to  adoration,  never  fpeaking  of  him 
but  in  the  highcft  terms  of  rapture  and  enthtifiafm.  A  moft 
elegant  copy  of  his  works  if  kept  upon  his  tomb,  for  the  in- 
fpedtion  of  all  who  go  to  it.     The  principal  yondi  of  Shir* 
auz,  his  native  citv,  aflemble  there,  and  ihew  every  poffihk 
mark  ot  refpecl  tor  their  favourite  poet,  making  pientifiil 
libdcions  ot*  delicious  wine  to  his  memory.— At  pre&nl^ 
kilning  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  the  rerfiana.    Their 
b^)arced  ikill  in  aflronomy  is  now  reduce]  to  a  mere  fisiifr- 
tering  in  that  fcience,  and  terminates  in  judicid  aftrdogy; 
10  tiiar  iio  people  in  the  world  are  more  fuperftitious  tua 
tiie  Pcifians.     Should  a  Newton,  a  Halley,  or  a  Caffinii 
i^ppcar  in  Perda,  ihey  would  be  negle£ted>  if  they  did  not 
jutditl  t* 

*  Sir  William  Jones.  f  Volture. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

JAPAN  AND  OTHER  ASIATIC  ISLANDS. 

Ofthi  Inhabitants  of  Japan.-^They /am  to  bi  Aborigines. ^^ 
Philippine^  Molucca^  and  Sunda  IJlands.^^Ouran^Outang. 
^'^Batavia^'^Ceylon* 

T  A  P  A  N  ouRhf  to  have  been  known  to  Europe  fo  early 
A  as  the  thincenth  century,  by  the  travels  of  the  cclcb  ated 
Mark  Paolo,  a  Vcneiian,  who  went  to  China  by  land.  But 
though  his  cotemporaries  ufed  to  fwallow  the  aorurdcd  fa« 
bles,  they  would  not  give  credit  to  tlic  truths  revealed  by 
Paolo.  His  iiiaiiulct  ipt  lay  a  long  time  in  obrcurity,  till  it 
fell  at  length  into  the  hands  of  Chridopher  Columbus,  and 
rreatly  contributed  to  confirm  him  in  his  hopes  of  dilcover-. 
ing  a  new  world,  which  Ihould  join  the  Laft  and  Weft. 
Cohimbus  was  only  miflaken  in  his  opinion,  that  Japaa 
joined  the  weOern  hcmirphcre. 

The  Japan  iilands,  Japan  or  Nipham,  Bongo,  Tonfo, 
and  Dczima,  form  together  what  has  been  called  the  empire 
of  Japan,  and  are  governed  by  a  mod  dcfpotic  |)rince,  who 
if  iometimes  call^  emperor  and  fometimes  km|{.  l*hey 
are  iituate  about  150  miles  eaft  of  China,  then*  foil  and 
produdtions  bcin|r  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  that 
country.  The  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their  lacker  ware, 
known  by  tlie  name  oi  Japan ;  and  they  are  the  only  people 
in  Aiiia  who  were  never  conquered.  They  are  compared  to 
the  Englilh  for  that  infular  pride  which  is  common  to  them 
both ;  and  for  fulcide  which  is  thought  to  be  fo  frcauent. 
The  Japanefc  do  not  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  diiFcrent 
nations,  like  the  Englidi,  and  almod  all  nations  in  this  part 
of  the  globe.  They  feem  rather  to  be  Aborigines  ♦.  The 
firft  compliment  odercd  to  a  (Iranger,  in  their  houfes,  is  a 
diili  of  tea  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  Fans  are  ufed  by  both 
fexei  equally,  and  are,  within  or  without  doors,  their  inl'epa* 
rable  companions.  Obedience  to  patents,  and  rel'pedt  to 
fuperiors  are  the  chara(Steri(Hcs  of  this  nation ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  country  where  fewer  crimes  againd  fociety  are 
committed.  Commerce  and  manufactures  flouriih  nere, 
though,  as  thn.'e  people  have  few  wants,  they  are  not  car- 
ried to  the  extent  which  we  fee  in  Europe.  They  trade 
with  no  foreigners  but  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe,  and  m  both 
cafes  with  companies  of  privileged  merchants.    All  the 
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cnflern  nn lions  were  form.'rly  much  fupcrior  to  us  In  the 
arts  of  il  {i;^ii  and  in  nieciianics.  But  how  amazingly  have 
V  c  recovered  our  loft  time  !  The  countries  where  Raphael 
ar.d  H'>  arth  painted,  where  Bram:mte  and  Michael  An- 
gclo  biiili  St.  IVtcr's  (»f  Rome,  wlicrc  Newton  afcertained 
tliv  laws  of  the  univeri'e,  where  Shikefpcar,  Milton,  Swift, 
and  Thomfon  floiirillitd,  where  Handel  "  waked  to  ccftafy 
**  the  livin:;  lyre,"  arc  become  the  principal  parts  of  the 
globe.  Oihor  natioiis  are  no  more  than  barbarians  or  in- 
I'ants  in  the  po  ite  aris,  notvvlthflanding  their  amiquity,  and 
all  that  nature  ha:h  dr)ne  in  their  favour. 

Th^'  Philippine  iilaiids  arc  faid  to  be  eleven  hundred  in 
number.  They  were  difcovcred  by  Magellan,  and  after* 
wards  coiicjucrcJ  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
from  whom  they  t.ike  their  name.  If  a  fprig  of  an  orange 
cir  lcm»)n  tree  is  planted  there,  it  becomes  within  the  year  a 
fruit-bviiring  tree ;  fo  that  the  verdure  and  luxuriancy  of  the 
foil  arc  a  1  mo  ft  incredible.  The  tree  amet  fupplies  the  na- 
tives with  water;  and  there  is  alfo  a  kind  of  cane,  which  if 
cut  viclds  water  enough  for  a  draught.  This  abounds  in 
the  moaiitjiris  where  the  water  is  moft  wanted. 

Tiu*  Alolucca  iilands  are  famous  for  their  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutnici;s.^-7'he  Sunda  iflands,  fo  denominated  from  ly- 
ing near  tlic  ftraits  of  that  name,  are  Borneo,  Suinatn^  and 
Java  ;  Borneo  is  one  of  the  largeft  iflands  in  the  world,  be- 
in:;  700  miles  long  and  as  many  broad.  The  fanaoua  OttraiH 
cutting  is  a  native  of  this  ifland.     It  is  now  found  to  have 
the  intermaxillary  bone,  in  common  with  other  quadrupeds 
and  in  many  other  particulars  to  differ  from  the  human  romii 
with  which  it  was  long  fuppofed  to  have  fo  near  a  refeoi- 
blancc.     Sumatra  has  a  fetilement  on  its  coaft  named  Ben- 
coolen,  made  by  the  Englidi  Eaft-India  Com- 
A.  D.  16S2.    pany,  which  preferved  to  them  the  pepper  trader 
atcr  the  Dutch  had  difpoflfeiTcd  them  of  Ban-^ 
tam.     This  iilaiid  produces  fo  much  gold,  that  it  is  dioug^ 
Isy  fomc  to  be  the  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  fcripCures ;  but  a 
judicioiis  writer*,  in  his  late  hiftory  of  the  ifland,  thinks  it 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.     The  capital  of  Java  is  Ba- 
tavia,  where  the  Dutch  have  cre£ted  a  kind  of  commercial 
monarchy,  and  which  is  furnillied  with  one  of  the  fineft 
harbours  in  tiie  world.     The  city  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
ftio.ig,  anil  its  canals,  biid^es,  ana  avenues  render  it  a  mofi 
agreeable  rciidcnce.-— Ceylon,  is  thought  to  be  the  ridheft 
(.nd  iinctl  illand  in  the  world.     The  Indians  call  it  Cachi, 
tud  ail  Lie  idolaters  of  Alia  look  upon  it  as  the  abode  of 
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their  gods.  In  1656,  the  Dutch  were  invited  by  the  native* 
of  thw  delicious  illand,  to  defend  them  againlt  the  Porta- 
guefe,  whofh  they  expelled,  and  have  ever  fmce  monopo- 
lized the  fpice  trade,  for.  which  it  is  famous* 


CHAP.    IX. 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  MOROCCO,  AND  OTHER  STATES  OF 

BARBARY- 

Revolutions. — Muley  Moluc^^Tripoli,  Tunis^  and  Algiers."^ 
Drefs  and  Habitations  of  the  Moors, — The  Cameh^-^Of 
the  Deys  or  Bajhaws. '■^Carthage  and  Utica. 

A  FRICA  once  contained  feveral  kingdoms  and  ftates^ 
AV  eminent  for  the  liberal  arts,  for  wealtli  and'  power, 
anome  moft  extenfive  comn^ercc.  The  kingdoms  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  in  particular,  were  much  celebrated  ;  and  the 
rich  and  powerful  ftate  of  Carthage,  that  once  formidable 
rival  to  Rome  itfclf,  extended  her  commerce  to  every  part  of 
the  ancient  world ;  even  the  Britifli  fhores  were  viiUed  by 
her  fleets,  till  Juba,  who  was  king  of  Mauritania,  but  tri- 
butary to  the  republic  of  Carthage,  unhappily  called  in  the 
Romans,  who,  with  tlie  affiftance  of  the  Mauritanians, 
fubdued  Carthage,  and  by  degrees  all  the  neigbouring  king- 
doms and  ftatcs.  After  this,  the  natives  cqnftandy  plun- 
dered, and  confequently  impoverifhed,  by  the  governors  fent 
from  Rome,  negleftea  their  trade,  and  cultivated  no  more 
of  their  lands  than  might  ferve  for  their  fubfiftence.  Upoit 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  fifth,  century,  the 
north  of  Africa  was  over-run  by  the  V2thdalsj  who  contri- 
buted ftill  more  to  the  dcftru6lion  of  arts  and  fciences ;  and 
to  add  to  this  country's  calamity,  the  Saracens  made  a  fud- 
den  conqueft  of  all  the  coafts  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  in  the 
fcventh  century.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  the  Turks  ;  and 
both  being  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  whofe  profeflbrs 
carried  dcfolation  with  them  wherever  they  came,  the  ruin 
of  that  once  flouriihing  part  of  the  world  was  thereby  com- 
pleted. 

The  ftates  of  Barbary,  Morocco  and  Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli  and  Barca,  form  one  great  political  confederacy, 
though  each  be  indepcn  'cnt  as  to  the  exercife  of  its  i.:tc  • 
nal  policy. 

The  emperor  of  Morocco  and  Fez  is  not  immediately 
fubjcdl  to  the  Porte  \  but  he  acknowledges  the  Grand  Sig- 
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nior  to  be  his  fuperior,  and  pays  him  a  diftant  alliance  u 
the  chief  reprefentative  of  Mahomet.  From  Morocco, 
which  includes  part  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  camethoie 
Moors  who  afterwards  conquered  Spain.  In  the  dliTteeiith 
century  Fez  and  Tremecen,  provinces  of  this  empire,  T^ 
voked  and  became  feparate  kingdoms.  Morocco  was  after* 
wards  feized  by  the  kings  of  Fez ;   and  finally,   the  dcfceo* 

A.D  1550.^^"^'*'  ^^  Mahomet  fubdued  and  united  the  three 
kingdoms  aeain,  under  the  title  of  Empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  tlius  they  uiU  continue. 

Tangiers  was  its  capital  when  a  Roman  colony.  Tbii 
place  was  taken  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  bj 
the  Portugueze,  and  given  away  to  Charles  II.  king  of 
England  as  part  of  tlie  dowry  of  the  Infanta  of  Poitu^ 
At  length  Charles  relinqulfhed  it  to  ihe  kings  of  Morocco; 
fo  that  few  towns  have  undergone  more  revolutions. 

The  Emperors  of  Morocco  have  been  in  general  afctof 
bloody  tyrants,  though  they  have  had  among  them  fome 
able  princes,  particularly  Muley  Moluc,  who  defeated  and 
killed  Don  Sebailian  king  of  Portugal.  They  hafe  lifd 
in  almofl  a  continual  flate  of  warnire  with  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  other  Chriflian  princes  ever  fince ;  nor  docs  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  fometimes  difdain  to  purdiafi^  didr 
friendihip  with  prefents. 

Tripoli,  which  is  the  next  flate  we  come  to  in  gomg 
weftward ;  having  been  conquered  by  Peter  of  Navanc» 
in  the  rei^i  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  was  given  hj 
Charles  VI.  to  the  knights  of  Malta.  But  Solyman's  wi* 
mirals  feized  it ;  and  ever  fince  that  time  it  has  beenfflo* 
verned  in  the  form  of  a  republic,  at  the  head  of  wluch  is  a 
general  called  the  Dey,  who  is  chofen  by  the  militia.  TH- 
poli  was  once  the  richeft,  moft  populous,  and  opulent  of  all 
the  dates  on  the  coail ;  but  it  Is  now  much  reduced. 

Farther  on  we  meet  with  Tunis,  the  andent  refideoos 
A.  D  1 500.  ®^  ^^^  Carthaginians.  The  inhabitants  of  diii 
province  obtamed  leave  of  the  empen»'  of  the 
Turks  to  ele£t  their  own  Dey,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Tri- 
poli. The  people  of  Tunis  are  more  poliflied  than  dnfe 
of  the  other  Barbary  ftates.  Even  the  moft  civilized  of  d» 
European  governments  might  improve  from  their  mamofc 
The  complexion  of  the  lacS^  is  very  delicate,  nosr  are  Aef 
lefs  neat  and  elegant  in  theif  drefs ;  but  thOT  inuirofe  tkfl 
beauty  their  eyes  by  art,  particularly  the  powder  ot  lead  oiCf 
whiph»  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  learned  audiar*f  ' 
Jezebel  made  ufe  of,  when,  in  the  facred  writings,  (he  is  Ui 
-to  have  fainud  hit  faci.    Tunis  contains  ^remainiof 
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hiany  noble  cities.  The  capital,  which  alfo  bears  the  name 
of  Tunis,  is  about  thirty  miles  fouth  of  old  Carthage,  and 
three  miles  in  circumference. 

Algiers,  which  bounds  the  Turkifli  empire  in  Africa,  is 
the  ancient  Mauritania,  fo  famous  for  the  kings  Juba, 
MafmilTa,  and  Syphax.  There  is  fcarcc  any  veftige  of 
Cirta  the  capital,  tuba's  kingdom,  feveral  centuries  ago, 
had  become  fo  trifling  a  concern,  that  Chcreds  BarbarolTa 
chofe  rather  to  be  admiral  to  the  Grand  Signior  than  king 
of  Algiers.  This  province  he  rcfigned  to  Solyman,  ana 
from  a  king  condefcended  to  become  a  bafliaw.  Since  that 
time,  till  the  beginning  of  the  fcventeciith  century,  Algiers 
was  governed  by  bamaws  fcnt  thither  by  the  Porte.  But 
at  length  the  fame  form  of  government  was  introduced  licrc 
as  at  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  and  Algiers  became  a  neft  of  pi-* 
rates.  The  profpe£t  of  the  country  and  fea  from  the  me- 
tropolis is  ver.y  beautiful;  but  though,  for  feveral  ages; 
Algiers  has  braved  fomc  of  the  greateft  powers  in  chriften- 
dom,  it  could  make  but  a  faint  defence  againd  a  regular 
fiege.  Three  Englifli  fiifty-gun  (hips  might  batter  it  about 
the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  trom  the  harbour.  They  at* 
tacked  it  by  land  and  by  fea,  but  were  repulfed  ^  ^ 
with  great  lofs,  though  they  had  near  20,000 
foot  and  2,000  horfc,  forty-ftvin  king's  fhips  of  different 
rates,  and  246  tranfports. 

The  fubjedl^  of  the  Barbary  ftates,  in  general  fubfiftinj 
by  piracy,  are  allowed  to  be  bold,  intrepid  mariners,  and  wiu 
fight  defperately  when  they  meet  with  a  prize  at  fea;  but  if  wc 
except  the  inhabitants  of  Tunis,  they  arc  void  of  all  arts 
and  literature.  How  humiliating  is  it  for  human  nature  to 
fee  almoft  all  nations  degenerate  inf  nfibly  from  the  virtues  of 
their  anceftors,  and  prcfcrve  only  their  vices  !  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  pidture  which  the  hillory  of  all  ages  prefcnts 
to  us.  Where  at  prefent  Ihall  we  find  the  fages  of  Greece^ 
the  learned  Egyptians,  and  the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome  } 
Wc  fliould  in  vain  fcek  for  them  in  their  defcendanta, 
while  the  Afiatic  has.  preferved  his  primitive  efFeminacy^ 
and  the  barbarous  African  flill  thirfts  after  blood. 
•  The  drefs  of  the  Moors  of  the  deferts  and  giountains  is 
perfedUy  well  defcribcd  by  Fenclon,  when  fpeaking  of  tha 
cuftoms  of  the  Baeotians,  ne  fays,  '^  Their  dreflfes  are  eafiijf 
made ;  for,  in  that  mild  climate,  nothing  is  worn  but  a 
piece  of  fine  light  ftufF,  uncut,  which  they  throw  about 
their  body  in  long  folds,  giving  it  whatever  form  they 
pleafe^."     The  habitations  of  the  Moors  are  as  ijxi\\e.  as 
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ihcir  circft.     They  inhalit  only  tents  or  huts,  conftniAcd 
villi  the  branches  of  trees  asid  rccds.     The  form  of  each 
tent  is  ahnnil  like  that  of  a  tomb,  or  of  the  keel  of  avcflel 
rcverfcil,  as  Salluil  fiys,  when  fpcakinjv  of  the  habitations 
of  the  Niunidians*.     Tlic  faciliiv  wiih  which  ihcl'c  habi- 
tations ate  tr.iiifju)rtcJ  makes  the  Moors  often  change  their 
abode,  according  to  the  fcafon,  or  as  their  wants  may  re- 
quire.    In  winlcr  ihf^y  eht)ofe  a  fonthern  cxpofurc  at  the 
bv>tioni  nf  fonie  hill ;  in  fninn^.cr  they  approach  thofe  |ilaccs 
where  there  are  plenty  of  palliircs  ancl  abundance  of  fprings. 
Ac  corJin-;  lo  the  principles  of  their  religiony  the  Moon 
are  oMi|j^cd,  both  before  and  after  inea%  to  waili  their  liandi^ 
beard,  avid  moiuh ;  but  many  neglefk  this  ceremony.     At 
Mahometans,  they  have  nothing  to  drink  hut  water,  drawn 
up  in  a  wooden  bafon,  from  which  they  all  drink  in  their 
turn.  Ho\Never,  they  do  not  refufe  wine,  when  it  is  ofiered 
them,  if  ihcy  arc  not  feen  t« 

The  Ikrbaiy  biorfcs  were  formerly  very  valuable,  and 
th- Might  equal  to  the  Arabian.  Though  ihcir  breed  is  now 
fa  id  to  be  decayed,  yet  fome  very  iine  ones  are  occaiionally 
imported  into  England. 

Droriied^aries  and  mules  are  the  African  beads  of  bur« 
then  ;  hiit  from  the  fer vices  of  the  camel  the  natives  derive 
the  grcaieft  advantages.  This  iifeful  quadruped  enables 
them  to  perform  their  toillome  journies  acrofs  that  conti- 
nent. 'J  he  camel,  is,  therefore,  eniphaiically  called  tho 
Jhip  of  the  (Ufert  X*  Ho  feenis  to  have  been  created  for  this 
very  trade,  endued  with  parts  and  qualities  adapted  to  the 
»)*ri(.\-  he  is  cr.iployed  lo  dili  harge.  The  diicft  tliiftle,  and 
the  l>:neil  t}\orn,  is  :!ll  the  food  this  ufcful  animal  requireSf 
and  even  dufe,  iu  fave  time,  he  cats  while  advancing  on  lus 
joiiincy,  wiihoiit  iloj)ping,  or  occafioninfr  a  moment  of 
deiav.  As  it  is  his  lot  to'^cTofs  immenfe  dcferts,  where  no 
\v;ii<T  is  to  be  fouui!,  and  countries  not  even  moiftcnedby 
the  dew  of  heaven,  ho  is  endued  with  die  power  at  one  wa- 
terixig-pl.jce  to  l.iy  In  a  rtore  with  which  he  fupplies  him^ 
fclf  tor  thirty  days  to  come.  To  contain  this  enormous 
qnaiuity  of  iluid,  natine  has  formed  large  cidcms  within 
him,  from  which,  one  e  iilled,  he  draws  at  pleafure  the 
qiKiniity  he  \\ants,  and  poms  it  into  his  ftomach  with  die 
f  imc  etivd  ns  if  he  then  drew  from  a  fpring,  and  with  diii 
he  tr.iveV,  paiiv  ntly  ami  vi?M)roufly,  all  day  long,-  carrying 
a  prodivMOus  loavi  upon  him,  through  countries  inTe£kcd  wira 

•  C\v\cvum  r..lhvc  x.lificin  Ni;rr.iJai-um  afjrcfthimqnc  Mnpilia  illi  ^i" 
r-.nM  oMv.nr.a  latciibus  incuivis  ici^ta,  4Uiiri  navium  carinai  tunc.    Sail. 
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^^oifonSus  winds,  and  glowing  with  parching  and  never- 
i/ooling  land.  * 

Though  Algiers,  Tunis,  tnd  Tripoli,  have  each  of  them 
a  Turkiin  baftiaW  or  dcjr,  who  govern  in  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  yet  very  little  regard  is  paid  by  his  fcr(5ciou8 
fubjedks  to  his  authority.  He  cannot  even  be  faid  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Porte.  When  a  vacancy  of  the  govern* 
nient  happens,  which  it  commonly  does  by  murder,  every 
foldier  in  tht  army  has  a  vote  in  choofing  the  fuCceeding 
dcy.  It  is  true,  he  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  Porte  ;  but 
that  is  feldom  refufed,  as  the  divan  is  no  ftranger  to  the 
difpofitions  of  the  people.  The  income  of  the  dcys  is 
Very  confidcrable*  A  detachment  of  the  army  of  their 
Hates  is  annually  fent  into  each  province  to  collc£l  the 
tribute  from  the  Moors  and  Arabs ;  and  the  prices  taken 
at  fen,  fomctimes  equal  the  taxes  laid  upon'  the  natives* 
Thefe  deys  pay  flight  annual  tributes  to  the  Porte.  When  , 
the  Grand  Signior  is  at  war  with  a  Chriftian  power,  he  re-  . 
quires  thcif  amftance,  as  he  does  that  of  the  king  of  Moroccoi 
but  he  is  obeyed  only  as  they  think  proper.  The  authority 
of  the  dey  is  unlimited  ;  but  an  nnfuccefsfulfcxpedition,  or 
too  pacinc  a  conduft,  feldom  fails  to  put  an  end  to  his  life 
and  government. 

It  has  often  been  thought  furprifing,  that  the  Chriftian 
powers  fhould  fuflfer  their  marine  to  be  infulted  by  thofe 
barbarians,  whb  take  the  fhips  of  all  nations  with  whom 
they  are  not  at  peace,  or  rather,  who  do  not  pay  them  a 
fubfidy  cither  in  money  or  commodities.  Perhaps  a  bre.ich 
'with  them  might  provoke  the  Porte,  who  pretends  to  be 
their  lord  paramount ;  and  nothing  could  be  gotliy  a  bom* 
bardment  of  any  of  their  towns,  as  the  inhabitants  would 
inftantly  carry  tneir  effcits  to  thtir  defcrts  and  mountains, 
fo  that  the  benefit,  refulting  from  the  conquclt,  muft  be 
tedious  and  precarious.  Befidcs,  no  Chriftian  power  would 
be  fond  of  feeing  Algiers,  and  the  reft  of  that  coaft,  in 
pofleirion  of  another. 

With  regard  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  we  may  remark,  tIRt 
the  fituation  of  Conftantinople  fccms  to  have  formed  it  for 
eiiipire^  as  it  has  Afia  in  the  front,  and  Europe  behind  its 
Inclc.  Its  harbour,  fafe  and  fpacious,  opens  and  ftiuta^he 
^flage  of  the  Black  Sea  towards  the  eaft,  and  of  the  Me*- 
oiterraneaa  to  the  weft.  Rome,  far  lefs  advantageoufly 
fituated^  in  an  unfavourable  foil  and  a  corner  of  ItaJy,  did 
not  feem  to  be  near  fo  well  adapted  for  cftabliihing  a  domi- 
nion over  nations ;  and  yet  ftie  became  tlie  capital  of  an 
empir^  three  times  as  extenfive  as  that  of  the  Turks.  The 
^cafon  is  obvious.    The  ancient  Romans  met  with  no  na- 
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tion  that  underftood  the  art  of  war  fo  well  as  cfacndelyei. 
The  Ottomans,  on  the  contrary,  after  the  conqueft  of  Coa^ 
ftantinople,  found  almoft  aU  the  other  nations  of  Europe  aC 
warlike  as  thcmfelves,  and  with  betcer  difciplined  troops*. 
I  (hall  conclude  tliis  chapter  with  obferving,  that  a  fiew 
of  the  aquedufls  of  Carthage  are  laid  ftiU  to  remain,  but 
no  veilige  of  its  walls.  The  fame  is  the  £ite  of  Utica, 
famous  tor  the  retreat  and  death  of  Cato,  and  many  other 
renowned  cities  of  antiquity.  With  regard  to  Carthage, 
an  intelligent  writer  f,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
going  over  the  ground  where  it  flood,  is  of  opinion  that  diii 
celebrated  city  was  about  fifteen  niiles  in  circumference* 
There  are  three  eminences,  which  are  fo  many  heaps  of 
fine  marble  pounded  together,  and  were,  m  aH  probabil^, 
the  fites  of  temples,  and  other  diflineuifhed  buiMings.  Tbe 
prefent  buildings,  he  fays,  are  not  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city  deflroyed  by  the  Romans,  who  entirely  rafcd  it  and 
ploughed  up  the  very  foundations.  They  are  the  ruins  of 
the  city,  which  was  built  on  the  fite  of  the  former,  and 
which  was  deAroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  beginning  of  the 
f«venth  century. " 
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MODERN  EGYPT  and  ABYSSINIA. 


Conquefi  of  Egypt  hy  the  Turks — Origin  ef  the  Gtp/les*^Tii 
famous  jiii  Bey — Grand  CairOj  Alexandria  and  Tbehes^^ 
The  CroeodiUy  Cameleony  and  CiraJleS'^^In€antati»m  rf  Ser* 
fents — Extra^ton  of  the  King  of  Ahyjffinia''^$uree  ef  the 
Nile — Defcription  of  a  nmarkaile  Fly — PeatUar  mt&Uff 
.€omputlng  Time"^  Interior  Parts  of  Africa^^Sierra  LeM 
^African  Ijlands. 

AFTER  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  miflitls 
fuccefTively  to  Julius  Casfar  and  Mark  AntonVt  Egni^ 
became  a  Roman  province,  and  thus  remained  till  me  rogn 
of  Omar,  the  fecond  calif  of  the  fuccelTors  of  Mahomelf 
who  expelled  the  Romans  after  it  had  been  in  their  handi 
7 CO  hundred  years.    Vizirs  then  governed  it  in  the  name  ^ 
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ifie  califsy  and,  poflefled  of  unbounded  power»  exercifed 
fupremc  authority.  Many  of  thcfc  viziri  fwayed  an  iron 
fc!cptre;  fome  few  made  commerce,  agriculture,  andthe  arts, 
to  flouriih.  Others^  among  whom  was  the  famous  Ebn 
Toulon,  rebelled,  and  proclaimed  themfelvds  kings  ;  but  the 
crown  fcldom  defccnded  to  their  children.  After  the  death 
of  the  rebel,  the  province,  returned  to  the  dominion  of  its 
former  maftersv  , 

In  the  year  982,  Moa«,  fovereign  of  the  weftern  part 
of  Africa,  and  a  defcendant  of  the  Fatimite  Califs,  who  nad 
founded  a  kindom  there  two  centuries  before,  fenthis,  ge- 
nerals to  conquer  Eg^pt,  which  having  performed,  he  made 
it  the  feat  of  e\Vipire.  His  oilsptmg  reiened 
till  Saladin  eftabliihcd  the  empire  of  the  Turks  A.  D,  X1S9. 
in  Africa.  This  warlike  prince,  the  terror  of 
the  crufadcrs,  whom  he  had  almoft  driven  out  of  Paledine, 
was  overthrown  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  near  the  walls 
of  St.  John  d'Acre  ;  and  the  name  of  the  Engliih  monarch 
hccame  terrible  throughout  the  eaft.  The  government  of 
Saladin  and  his  fuccciibrs  was  monarchical,  when  Egypt 
became  very  flouriihing.  In  the  year  12C9,  the  Baharite 
Mamhiks  ^,  I'urks  by  dcfcent,  maflacred  Touran  Shah, 
the  laft  prince  of  the  family  of  Saladin,  and  the  fon  of 
Nijcm  EdJin  their  bcnefadtor,  with  whom  ended  the  reign 
of  the  Arabian  princes  over  Egypt.  The  Baharite  Mam* 
Inks  chaneed  its  form  t>f  government,  and  made  it  repub- 
lican. About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Cir- 
caffian  Mamluks  dethroned  the  Baharitcs,  but  preferved 
their  form  of  government,   and  continued  in  ^ 

pofleflion  of  Egypt  till  the  conqueft  of  it  by  the    A.  D.  1 5 1 7, 
Turki(h  tcnperor  Selim,  who  reduced  it  to  its 
prefent  f&te  of  fubjeAion. 

While  Selim  was  fettling  the  government  of  Egypt,  great 
numbers  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  withdrew  into  the  de* 
ferts  and  plains,  under  one  Zioeaneus,  from  whence  they 
attacked  the  cities  and  villages  W  the  Nile,  and  plundered 
whatever  fell  in  their  way.  Selim  and  his  officers  percaiv^ 
ing  that  it  would  bo  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  extir- 
pate thofe  marauders,  left  them  at  liberty  to  quit  the  coun* 
try,  which  they  did  in  great  numbers,  and  their  poAerity 
it  known  all  over  Europe  and  Aiia,  by  the  name  of  Gipfies^ 
Of  late,  however,  many  of  them  have  incorporated  with, 
and  adopted  the  manners  of,  the  people  among  whom  they 

Jtlide. 
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tgnlfici  acquired  or  polTeflcd. 
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An  attempt  was  made  fome  years  ago  to  deprive  the  Ot4 
toman  Porte  of  its  authority  oter  Egypt  by  Ali  Bey,  whofe 
father  was  a  priell:  of  the  Greek  cliurch.  Ali  turned  Ma- 
hometan, and  being  a  man  of  ereat  abilities  and  addrefSf 
rendered  himlclf  extremely  poinnar  in  £gypt«  A  fiJie  ac-- 
cufation  having  been  made  againft  him  to  the  Grand 
Sig;niory  his  liead  was  ordered  to  be  fent  to  Conftantinople, 
but  being  apprized  of  the  dclign,  be  fcized  and  out  to  death 
the  meircnger  who  brought  the  ordcr»  and  was  loon  enabled 
to  put  himl'elf  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  diftrefsful  and  dangerous  fituatlon  to  which  the 
Turkilh  empire  was  reduced,  in  confequence  of  the  war  with. 
RufTia,  he  boldly  mounted  the  throne  of  tlie  ancient  fultaiu 
of  Egypt.  But  not  content  with  the  kin8;dom  of  Egypti 
he  alfo  laid  claim  to  Syria,  Paleiline,  andtnat  part  of  Ara- 
bia which  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  fultans*  Hemardied 
at  the  iKsad  of  his  troops  to  fupport  thefe  preteniionSy  and 
a£tually  fubtlued  fome  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  both 
of  Arabia  and  Syria.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  was  en^ 
gaged  in  chcfo  great  enterprifes,  he  was  no  lefs  attentive  to 
ii\c  cnabiiihing  of  a  regular  form  of  government,  and  intro- 
ducing order  into  a  country  that  had  been  long  die  feat  of 
anarchy  and  confufion.  His  views  were  equwy  exteodpd 
to  commerce  ;  for  which  purpofe  lie  gave  great  encousm- 
meat  to  the  Chriftian  traders,  and  took  off  fome  fliamnbl 
redraints  and  indignities,  to  which  they  wereful^efiedia 
tliat  barbarous  country.  He  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  r> 
public  of  Venice,  wiih  the  greateft  aflurances  of  .hit  firieiid« 
ihip,  and  that  their  merchants  fhould  meet  wkh. every  de- 
^rc:  of  protection  and  fafety.  His  great  defigiL  was  £ud. 
to  Ixs  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Red  Sca»  to  open  die 
port  of  Suez  to  all  nations,  but  panicularly  to  die  £un« 
peans,  and  to  render  Egypt  once  more  tlie  mat  centre  of 
c(Mnmcrce*  The  condudl  and  views  of.  Ali  S^ihcwcd 
vAi  extent  of  thought  and  ability  that  indicated  notfauf  of 
the  barbarian,  and  bcfpokdh  mmd  equal  to  the  fbandiBg  of 
an  empire:  but  he  was  not  iinaUy  fuccefsfiiL  He.waSi 
howeyer,  for  I'ome  time  extremely  fonunate*  He  ■flwnwl 
the  titles  and  ftate  of  the  ancient  lultafis  of  £gypt»  and  wu 
aMy  fupported  by  Sheik  Dahcr,  and  fome  amer  Araljia 
princes,  who  warmly  efpoufcdbis  interefts.  He  aUbToc-^ 
i  et  iUhI  in  almoft  all  his  cnterprizes  againft  the  neighbour* 
in^  Aiiatic  goyernors  and  bafhaws,  whom  he  PtpealiJy 
»!rToatt\l ;  but  he  was  afterwards  deprived  of  the  kingdoa 
i;t"  F-g\  pt  by  the  bafc  and  ungrateful  condu£l  of  his  brotbeT" 
\  1)  -■*  ^n-law,  Mahomed  Bey  Abondaabi  his  troops 
* '  '  ^      b.'ing  totally  defeated,   and  himfidf  .wonndol' 
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H-nd  taken  jprifoner.  He  died  of  his  wounds,  and  war 
buried  at  Graiid  Cairo.  .Aboudaab  afterwards  governed 
Egypt  as  Sheik  Bcllct,  and  marched  into  Paleftine  to  fub- 
due'  Sheik  Dahcr.  After  behaving  with  great  cruelty  to  ther 
inhabitants  of  the  places  he  took,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
one  morning  at  Acre,  fuppofed  to  be  ftrai^led.  Sheik  Dahet 
accepted  the  Porte's  full  anmefty,  and  trufting  to  their  af- 
furances,  embraced  the  captain  iJafhaw's  invitation  to  dintf 
£^1  board  his  (hip,  when  the  captain  produced  his  or^er^, 
and  the  brave  Daher,  Ali  Bey's  aUy,  bad  his  bead  cut  off 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  From  tliat  time  Egypt 
has  been  torn  by  a  civil  war,  between  the  adherents  of  Ali; 
and  other  beys  or  princes,  who  rofe  on  his  ruins.  Of  thefe 
the  principal  are  Morad  and  Ybrahim,  who  having  driven 
jthcir  enemies  into  banifhment,  began  to  quarrel  among 
themfelves.  Alternately  expelled  from  Cairo, 
they  finally  agreed  to  a  compromife  ;  but  it  is  A.D,  1785^ 
not  expefted  mat  their  agreement  will  be  laft- 
ing.  The  Porte  ftill  retams  a  balhaw  in  Egypt ;  but  this 
bafhaw,  confined  and  watched  in  the  caftle  of  Cairo,  is 
rather  the  prifoner  of  the  Mamluks,  than  the  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  fultan. 

The  chief  cities  of  Egypt  are  Grand  Cairo,  one  of  the 
larked  cities  in  the  world,  near  which  was  the  ancient  city 
of  Memphis.  Thebes,  which  once  had  in  it  an  hundred 
royal  palaces ;  and  Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  I'his  city,  which  lies  on  the  Levant  coaft,  was 
<nice  the  emporium  of  the  world,  and  by  the  means  of  the 
Red  Sea  furnifhed  Europe,  and  great  part  of  Afia,  with  the 
riches  of  India,  It  ftands  forty  miles  weft  from  the  Nile, 
and  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  north-weft  of  Cairo.  It  rofe 
upon  the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Carthage. 

When  the  Nile  rifes  to  its  ufual  height,  the  principal 
ftrcct  of  Cairo,  called  the  Kalifch.  is  converted  into  a  canal. 
'*  Th^fcftival,"  fays  a  late  traveller,  **  was  very  brilliant ; 
*^  the  ftreets,  the  windows,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houfetf 
•*  were  filled  with  people.  The  water  having  been  flow 
'^  in  coming,  they  teftified  fome  uneafinefs,  but  its  abun- 
^*  danos  foon  made  every  one  (juiet ;  and  thofe  unhap- 
"  py  wretches,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  fent  forth 
'*  cries  of  joy,  without  refledling,  that  the  half  of  them 
"  would  pcrilh  with  hunger,  before  they  could  fee  that 
"  harveft  from  which  they  hoped  to  derive  fo  jnuch  relief. 
*'  Nothing  can  equal  the  fuperftitious  refpe£k  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  entertain  for  the  river  that  nourifhes 
them.  Some  took  a  pleafure  in  croffing  tlii^muddy  watev 
in  all  diredtions,  and  mothers  plunged  (heir  children  intq 
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*^  \U  who  came  out  as  black  as  toads.  In  {hoit»  die  crduS 
<<  did  not  difperfe  until  the  water  came  fo  high,  Aat  itobt 
^  liged  them  to  retire.  Since  chat  time»  .die  Kalifdi  has 
<'  been  covered  with  elegant  barks,  the  rowers  of  vrhidi 
^  accompany  their  labour  with  a  fong  rather  monotonous^ 
<'  but  harmonious,  and  which  has  nothing  of  die  diC- 
**  cordant  and  (hi  ill  cries  of  the  Turkifh  muiic.  The 
**  pacha  and  {xrinci^ul  beys  aflift  at  the  opening  of  the 
**  Kalifch,  and  certity  by  a  writing,  that  the  water  has  eo« 
*'  tered  it ;  without  this  the  Grand  hignior  could  not  demand 
*'  any  tribute  from  Egvpt.  But  aU  this  is  only  ceremony  s 
<*  for  the  beys,  neverthelefs,  keep  all  the  revenues  of  tne 
'<  country  to  ihemfelvcs,  and  fend  very  little  to  Conftanti- 
«  nople.'^ 

Egypt  is  inhabited  by  four  difierent  races  of  people,  the 
Turks,  who  pretend  to  be  mafters  of  the  country;  the 
Arabs,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Turks ;  the  CopteSy 
who  are  delbended  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  mixed  widi 
the  Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  wno  fucceffivcly  con- 

Juered  Egypt ;  and,  the  Mamluks,  who  were  originally 
^ircalfian  and  Mingrclian  ilaves,  and  being  the  only  mik« 
tarj'  force,  are  the  real  mafters  of  the  country.  The  Turks, 
who  reilde  in  Egvpt,  retain  all  their  Ottoman  pride  and  in- 
folencc,  and  wcai:  the  Turkiih  habit,  to  diftinguifh  them« 
felves  from  the  Arabs  and  Coptes,  who  drefs  very  plain. 
Tnough  it  is  fiippoled  ttiat  the  Greeks  derived  all  dieir 
knowledge  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  yet  Icarcely  a  veftige 
of  it  remains  among  their  dclcciidants.  The  jareon  of 
allrolog>%  with  fuch  kno\\  ledge  as  is  neceflary  for  mcdif* 
patch  oi  bufuiefs^  is  all  the  learning  they  pofleu. 

The  women  of  modern  Egypt  are  far  from  being  on  fii 
refpedable  a  footing  as  they  were  in  ancient  times,  or  u 
the  European  women  are  at  prefent.     In  Europe,  women 


a6l  parts  of  great  confequence,  and  often  reign  ioiveragas 
on  the  workrs  vaft  theatre.  They  influence  manners  and 
morals,  and  decide  on  the  moft  important  events.  The&te 
of  nations  is  frequently  in  their  hands^r  How  difierent  is 
their  fituation  in  Egypt !  diere  they  are  bound  down  by  the 
fetters  of  flavery,  condemned  to  fervitude,  and  h^ve  no  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs.  Their  empire  is  confined  within 
the  walls  ol  the  harem*.  There  are  their  graces  and 
charms  entombed.  The  circle  of  their  life  extends  not  be- 
yond  their  own  family  and  domeftic  duties.  Their  firft 
care  is  to  educate  their  children.  The  harem  is  the  cradle 
ai  d  «chool  of  infancy.  The  new-born  feeble  being  is  not 
there  :\\-audIcd  and  lillertcd  up  in  a  fwathe,  the  fource  of  a 
thoufand  dileafes.     Laid  naked  on  a  mat,  expofed  in  a  vaft 

♦  The  women's  apartment. 
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^ebamber  to  the  pure  air,  he  breathes  freely,  and  witib  hi$ 
delicate  limbs  fprawls  atpleafure.    The  new  element,  \jk 
which  he  is  to  live,  is  not  entlered  with  pain  and  tears- 
Daily  bathed  beneath  his  mother's  eye,  he  grows  apacQ^ 
Free  to  .a£t,  he  tries  his  comiing  powers ;  rolls,  crawls,  ril'es^ 
aniSi,  ihouM  he  fall,  canpot  much  hurt  himfelf  on  the  carpet 
or  mat,  which  covers  the  floor.    The  daughter's  education 
is  the  fame.     Whalebone  and  bulks,  which  martyr  Euro»» 
pean  git  Is,  they  know  not.     The  drefs  they  wear  confines 
none  of  their  limbs,'  but  fufFers  the  body  to  take  its  true 
form ;  and  nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  ricketty  chil- 
dren, and  crooked  people.     In  Egypt,  man  rifes  in  all  his 
inajefty,  and  woman  difplays  every  charm  of  perfon.    Sub- 
je(Sl  to  the  immutable  laws  by  wnich  cuftom  governs  the 
Eaft,  the  women  do  not  ajQTociatc  with  the  men,  not  even 
at  table,  where  the  union  of  fexes  produces  mirth  and  wit, 
txA  makes  food  more  fweet.     When  the^ great  incline  to 
dine  with  one  of  their  wives,  fhe  is  infornJed,  prepares  the 
apartment,  perfumes  it  with  precious  effences,  procures  the 
moll  delicate  viands,  and  receives  her  lord  with  tlie  utmoft 
attention  and  refpect.     Among  the   common  people,  the 
women  ufually  ftand,  or  fit  h>  %  corner  pf  th?  room,  while 
tfie  huiband  dmes.     They  often  hold  the  bafon  for  him  tQ 
walh,  and  ferve  him  at  table..     Cuftoms  like  thefe,  whiclji 
the  Europeans  rightly  call  barbarous,  and  exclaiip  againfi 
■with  juftjce,  appear  lo  natural  in  Egypt,  that  they  do  not 
ftifpedl  it  cajii  be  otherwife  elfewhere.     Such  is  the  power 
pf  habit  ovef  m^n.     What  has  b??n  for  ages,  he  fuppofes 
a  law  pf  nature. 

The  crocodile  was  formerly  thought  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
but  th^re  does  not  fecm  to  be  any  material  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  aligators  of  India  and  America-     They 
are  both  amphibious  animals,  in  the  form  of  a  lizard,  and 
grow  till  they  are  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  havf 
four  fhort  legs,  with  large  feet,    armed   with  claws,  and 
their  backs  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  impenetrable  fcales 
^ikc  armour.     The  crocodile  waits  for  his  prey  in  the  fedge, 
and  other  cover,  on  the  fides    of  the  rivers ;  and,  pretty 
piuch  refembling-  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  fometimcs  fur* 
prifes  the  unwary  traveller  with  bis  fore  paws,  or  beats  him 
down  with  his  tail.    The  camelion^  a  little  animal  fomcthing 
refembling  a  lizard,  that  ciiang^s  colour  as  you  (land  to 
look  upon  him,  is  found  her^  ^s  well  as  in  neighbouring 
countries.     The  hyppopotamuSy  or  river  horfe,  an   amphi- 
bious animal,  refembling  an  ox  in  its  hinder  parts,  with  the 
bead  of  a  horfe,  is  common  ia  Upper  Egypt, 

'I'he  ccraftesy  or  horned  viper,  inhabits  the  greateft  part 
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of  ilir  f .iflcin  roniinr ur,  rlj^*  i  illy  thr  dcfert  faniljr  ptrtii  of 
it.  It  ahoinuU  in  Syiiu,  in  ihc  three  Arabics,  nndiii  Africa, 
li  is  |ir(il>ai)lc  ili.ii  (liis  \v:u  the  af}!  which  Cleopatra  em% 
ployed  lo  piocuic  lirr  (lr;ith.  Alcxandriuy  plentifully  Tup* 
plied  hy  water,  nnill  then  h:ivc  had  fniic  of  all  Icindi  initi 
guldens.  The  bafkci.s  o(  iv^%  mud  hiivocoinefrom  tlicnce, 
and  the  aCp,  or  <  craHcs,  that  was  Itid  in  tl;em«  i'roin  the  ad- 
joining; drfni,  wliere  ilicrc  arc  nicnty  to  thil  day.  The 
poilon  i.s  very  copious  for  lo  fniull  a  creature ;  it  it  fully 
aslaijrr  :is  ;i  didp  of  l.ind.mum  dropped  from  a  phial  by 
a  (-;iiciul  h:ind.  Viewed  ihroni'Ji  a  L'.lafsv  it  appears  not 
prririMly  t  aiiiparrut  or  p(*Uuei((.  rco^ile  havo  doubted 
vlirilui  (H  not  this  yellow  liipior  is  the.  poifon,  and  tlic  xtk* 
fon  has  halt,  (hat  animals  wi\o  had  taflcd  it  (lid  not  die  U 
u h(  11  hiiirn,  hut  this  icafon  does  not  hold  in  modern  phy« 
fu  s.  VVc  know  tti:it  tlic  faliva  of  a  mad  dog  has  oeeit 
}',iv(*ii  to  animals  and  has  not  atl'cAcd  thcni  \  and  a  Oentian 
phyTu  i.m  was  hold  cnon  .h  to  dillil  the  j[nis,  or  putrid  matter 
flowing;  ironi  the  idi  d  ol  a  peifon  itiici^lcd  by  the  plague, 
and  i.illc  it  aficrwaids  wiihtnit  any  t)ad  rimlcquences «  fa 
tli:it  it  is  alrar  that  t)ie  poilon  has  no  a£livity»  till  througl^ 
fome  luin  oi  wound  ii  in  ;ulniilied  ilUo  circulationt 

ThcMeaie  lew  hthj\M';  of  more  rnrioiis  inveftigationi 
iliaii  (he  iiu ;iii(.iuoii  %)[  leiprjiis.    Thcrc  is  no  doulit  of 

it*,  realilv.  J'Ju:  i'nipiurrs  :iir  lull  of  it.  AH  tliat  hav^ 
hfcn  ill  I'.^vpi  hive  feeii  :is  ininy  diiVcrent  inftancet  as  they 
c:]iorc,  Soine  h.ivc:  doubled  tliat  it  was  a  tiicki  and  chat 
the  :iiiiin:ils,  fo  handled,  had  been  ftrll  tnrined,  and  then  dif« 
•limed  "1  llirir  powris  of  hui'tiiu*.  \  and  fond  of  the  difeo* 
vciy  tiirv  iia\e  iclied  thrinlelvcs  upon  it,  without  experi* 
tiicnt,  ill  the  fier  o(  all  anticpiily.  lint  I  will  not  hcfltaietO 
aver,  lays  a  late  iiu;rui(Ui.s  tiavellei  *,  that  1  have  feen  at 
C\iito  (and  tliis  nny  he  iVen  daily  without  trouble  or  ex • 
petti  e)  a  ii.aii  who  has  takni  a  cciailes  with  his  naked 
iiaiids  froMi  a  nunilii*!'  ot' oilirri  Ivin;;  at  th<s  bottom  of  ^ 
ttih,  lia.n  pill  It  upon  his  h.iir  tie.id,  and  lied  it  about  1^1 
iiri  k  like- a  iiei  kla<  r  ;  aftT  wliii  h  it  ha«  b sen  applied  to  a 
hrn,  and  l>it  ii,  whir  li  \\,\%  died  in  a  lewinlntues. 

AliVsMMA  ik  an  exteulive  <  ouiury*  ot' which,  foralei\g 
fiuie,  imi  i'jiii.'p  an  nations  had  no  other  knowledge  thai) 
Jiv  name-,      li    v.  as   iim-It   ih'*  «  rlrhratcd  John  Ii.  king  of 

rc»riii;'al,  tlr.i  !>>a  Flan-  il» «)  d' Alvaiez  firft  found  his  ^-ay 

If)  iholc    itiu.)(-:k!(-   ie;'.ioiis   (ilu.ilrd   between  the  tropic  aM 

riif  i-i|uaioi,  oi  (iie.li  ditii(  uli  at'cefs  by  fc3.    The  couDiry 
tx.is  |i,io],  iii.u!^!i  ul/onudin;  with  fdvcr  mines.    The  iii- 
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habitants,  Icfs  imUiftrloiis  than  the  American!,  knew  nei- 
ther how  to  work  thole  mines,  nor  to  m^kc  ufc  of  the 
trcafure  which  the  eartli  abundantly  furnifhcd  for  the  real 
wants  of  man.  At^recably  to  this  w«  meet  with  a  Utter 
from  David,  kin^r  of  Abymnia,  to  the  Port^cuefc  governor 
of  India,  beg'  in^  tor  workmen  of  every  kuul.  This  m-» 
deed  was  very  poor.  1'brce  fcairths  of  Africa,  America, 
and  the  nortliern  parts  of  Alia,  laboured  under  the  fame 
poverty.  In  the  midll  of  the  luxurious  opulence  of  our 
towns,  we  arc  apt  to  imagine,  that  die  rell  of  the  world  are 
like  omiflvcs  i  not  reHe^^ing,  that  mankind,  till  they  arc 
i'ivili/ed,  **  live  in  the  midft  of  gold  and  diamond  min'\Sp 
♦'  with  hardly  food  and  raiment^.*'  So  weak  was  thii 
boailed  kinj^dom  oi*  Abylliuia,  that  a  petty  Mahometan 
prince,  pf.lli  fled  of  a  neighbouring  province,  made  al* 
pioll:  an  entire  con(]ueft  ol  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fix* 
teenth  century.  We  have  dill  the  famous  letter  from  John 
Bcrmudej?  to  ]3on  S'-balVian,  king  of  I^ortugal,  whereby 
V^c  may  be  convinced,  cither  that  the  Abyfhnians  are  not 
the  invincible  natiorj  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  or  that  they 
Jiavc  greatly  degcneraKMl.  They  give  the  name  of  Prejier 
John  to  tlie  nc^gus  or  king  oi  Abyflinia,  becaufe  he  is  iaid, 
To  be  delcendid  from  the  race  of  Solonion,  by  the  queen  of 
$heba.  He  is  ablohuc  botli  in  ectleliaftiral  and  civil  af- 
iiiirs.  He  very  oftcin  judges  capital  crimes  himlelf;  but  no 
inan  is  condemnal  to  die  lor  thcyfr/?//v«//,  unlefs  the  crime 
lie  of  a  horrid  nature,  fueh  as  parricide  or  facrilege.  And> 
in  general,  the  life  and  merits  of  the  prifoner  arc  weighed 
•gamft  his  innncdi::te  gnili ;  fo  th.it  if  his  firll  behaviotir  has 
had  more  merit  towards  the  ftatc  thftn  his  piefent  dulin- 
ouency  is  thought  to  have  injured  it,  the  one  is  placed  fairly 
;igain(t  the  other,  and  the  accufed  is  generally  abfolvcd  whea 
the  fovercign  judges  alone. 

The  Niic'Likes  its  rife  in  this  country,  to  difcovcr  the 
fourccs  of  which  animated  a  late  celebrated  traveller  through 
toils  and  dangers  innumerable.  When  he  flood  in  rapture 
over  the  principal  fountain,  what  mingled  emotions  muft 
have  arifcn  in  his  mind  !  **  It  is  f*al\er  to  guefs  than  to  de* 
^*  fcribe  the  fituationof  mylmind,'*  fays  he,  "  when  (landing 
*•  m  that  ipot  which  had  baifled  the  genius,  indullry,  ana 
**  enquiry  of  both  ancients  and  moderns,  for  the  courfe  of 
'*  near  three  thoufand  years.  Kinj^s  had  attempted  this 
'*  difcovery  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  <  ach  expedition  wa« 
^  diftinguiihcd  from  the  la  ft,  only  by  tlie  difference  of  the 
^  numbers  which  had  pcrilhcd,  and  a^ued  ulouc  in  the 
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^*  Air-ppointment  which  had  uniformly  and  without  excq» 

•*  tion  ibllowed  them  alj.     Fame,  richfts,  and  honour,  had 

•*  been  held  out  for  a  feries  of  ag^s  to  every  individual  of 


thofc  myriads  thefe  princes  commanded,  without  having 
produced  one  man  capable  of  gratifying  the  curiofity  <rf 
**  his  fovcreign,  or' wiping  off  this  llain  upon  the  enterprize 
*<  and  abiiiiies  of  mankind,  or  adding  this  deilderatum  for 
**  the  encouragement  of  geography.     Though  a  mere  pri- 
**  vaie  Briton,  I  triumphed  here   in  my  own  mind,  over 
**  kings  and  their  armies  ;  and  every  cox;iparifon  was  lead* 
•*  ing  nearer  and  i;e:irer  to  prcfumption,  when  the  place  ity 
•*  fclf  where  1  ftood,  the  objedl  of  my  vaiorglory,  fuggcfled 
f^  what  depreffed  my  fhort-lived  triumphs.    J  >vas  but  a  few 
•*  minutes  arrived  at  ihe  fources  of  the  Nile,  through  num 
**  berlefs  dangers  and  fuffcrings,  the  Icaft  of  wj]jjji  would 
•'  have  overwhelmed  me  but  for  the  continued  goodi^eft  ancl 
**  protecSlion  of  providence ;  I  was,  however,  but  then  half 
•*  through  my  journey,  and  all  thofe  dangers  which  I  had 
^'  alreacty  palfed,  awaited  me  again  on  my  return.     1  faw 
«^  Slrates  expecting  me  on  the  lide  of  tlic  hill:  "  Strate^'- 
faid  I,  "  faithful  fquire,  come  and  triumph  with  your  IJqij 
.*'  Quixote  at  that  iiland  of  Barataria,  where  we  have  wifely 
f  aiid  fortunately  brought  ourfelves ;   come  and  triumph 
**  with  mc  over  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  all  their  armies,  all 
M  their  pliilofopbers  and  all  their  heroes. "r-»." Sir,  fays  Strates, 
^<  I  do  not  underi^au4  ^  word  of  what  you  fay,  and  as  little 
**  of  what  you  mean :  you  very  well  know  I  am  no  fcholar  s. 
<'  but  vou  had  much  better  leave  that  bog,  and  come  into  die 
«  houfe."-.^*'  Come,"  fajd  1,"  take  a  draught  of  this  eked- 
'*  lont  vyaier,  and  drink  with  mjC  a  health  to  his  MaJ^fty 
f  George  III.  and  a  long  line  of  princes."     "  I  had  in  my 
"  blind  a  lar^^c  cup  of  cocoa-nut  Ihell,  which  I  procnrra 
**  in  Arabia,  and  which  was  brim  full.     |Se  drank  to  mc 
<«  king  fpecdily  and  chearfullv,  with  the  addition  of  *t-con- 
•<  fuiion  to  his  c;ic;nies,*'  anfl  toffed  up  his  cap  with  a  loud 
*'  hn/.za.     *•  Now  friend,"   faid  I,    "  here  is  to  a  more 
*' hii!Y;l>ie,  but  Hill  a  facrcd  name;  here  is   tOr— Maria!" 
<*  He  aiLcd,  if  thai   >Yas  Jie   virgin   Mary?    I   anfwered, 
"  In  faith  1  bci"e\c  fo,  Srratcs."     He  didftot  fpcak,  but  only 
i^ave  ^  hur.iph  of  difaribvobation. 

The  day  lud  been  very  lu-t,  fo  tliat  my  third  led  me  to 
thele  fifqu-nt  iibationj;  at  tliis  long  fo\ight  for  fpring,  the 
rnoll  aneicnt  of  all  altars.     *•  Stratcs,"  laid  I,  *•  here  is  to 
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1^  wife,  to  his  childreiH  to  his  brothers  and  fxfters,  Go4 
**  blefs  tlicin  all !  amen ; — but  as  for  the  virgin  Mary,  as  J 
^  am  no  papift,  I  beg  co  be  excufcd  from  drinking  healths, 
**  which  iny  church  does  not  drinlj:.  But  you  muft  forgivo 
f*  mc,  ii  1  refule  to  drink  any  more  water/' 

The  number  of  birds  in  Abyffmia  exceeds  that  of  other 
;inimals  bevond  proponion.  The  Tfaltlklya,  or  flv,  is  an 
infeft  that  has  not  been  defcribcd  by  any  naturalilL  It  is 
in  lize  very  httle  larger  than  a  bee,  of  a  taicker  proportion, 
^fid  its  wings,  \yhich  are  broader  than  thoie  of  a  bee,  place(^ 
fcparate  like  thofe  of  a  fly.  Of  all  thofe  that  have  written 
upon  thcfe  countries,  the  prophet  Ifaiah  alone  has  given  an 
account  of  this  iinimal,  and  the  manner  of  its  operation* 
**  And  it  fhall  come  to  pafs,  in  ^lat  (fay,  that  the  Lord  fliall 
f*  hiis  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermoft  parts  of  the  rivcr3 
•*  of  Egypt,  And  they  (haU  come,  and  fhall  rcll  all  of 
•*  tliem  ni  the  defolate  vallios,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks, 
*•  and  upon  all  thorns,  and  upon  all  bufhes  ^.^*  We  can-? 
not  read  tiiC  hiftory  of  the  plagues  which  God  brought  up- 
on Pharoah  by  the  hands  oi  Mofcs,  without  (lopping  a 
moment  to  confider  a  fmgularity,  which  attended  this 
plague  of  the  Hy.  It  was  not  till  this  time  and  by  means  of 
this  infedl,  that  God  faid,  he  would  feparate  his  jioplc  from 
the  Egvptians.     And  it  would  feem  that  then  a  law  was 

fiven  to  them,  which  fixed  the  limits  of  their  habitation, 
t  is  well  known  that  the  land  of  G^ihen,  or  Geflien,  the 
pofleflion  of  the  Ifraelites  vyas  a  land  of  pafture,  which,  was 
not  tilled  or  fo'wn,  becaufe  it  was  not  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.  But  the  land  overflowed  by  the  Nile  was  the  olaclq 
earth  of  the  valjey  pf  Egypt,  and  it  was  here  that  God  con- 
fined the  f-jies ;  for  he  fays,  it  {hall  be  a  fign  of  this  fcpara- 
tion  of  the  people,  which  he  had  then  made,  that  not  one 
fly  fliould  be  feen  in  the  fand  or  pafture  ground,  the  land 
of  Goflien ;  and  this  kind  of  foil  has  ever  fmce  been  the 
refuge  of  all  cuttle  emigrating  from  the  black  eartl^  to  the 
Jower  part  of  Atbara. 

.  Balm,  or  balfa?n^  is  found  in  Abyflinia.  We  know  from 
fcripture,  the  oldeli  hiflory  extant',  as  vyell  as  the  moft  in- 
fallible, that  the  Ifhmaelites,  or  Arabian  carriers  and  mer- 
chants, trafficking  with  the  India  commodities  into  Egypt, 
hrou^ht  with  them  balm  as  part  of  the  cargo.  The  Jewilh 
hiftorian  t>  i"  his  account  of  the  antiquities  of  his  country, 
lays,  that  a  tree  of  this  balfam  was  brought  to  Jerufalem 
by  the  queen  of  Sheba,  or  Abyflinia,  and  given  among  other 
prcfents  to  Solomon,  who,  as  we  know  from  fcripture,  waft 

♦  Ifaiah,  vii.  i%,  t  Jofcphus. 
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very  ftudious  of  ajl  forts  of  plants,  and  fldlful  in  the  deferip* 
tioa  and  didindtion  of  them.     Notwitbftanding  this  pofx<» 
tivc  authority  of  Jolcphus,  wc  are  not  to  put  it  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  Icripture,  from  which  we  know  the 
place  where  it  grew  and  was  ibid  to  merchants,  was  Gilead 
in  Tudaea,  more  than  1780  years  before  Chrift,  or  lOCO 
before  the  queen  uf  Sheha  ;  10  that  upon  reading  the  verfe, 
nothing  can  be  mor^  plain  thanthiit  it  had  been  tranfplantcd 
)nto  Judaea,  flourifhtd,  and  had  become  an  article  of  com- 
jnercc  in  Gilpad,  long  before  the  period  Jofephus  mentions: 
*'  And  they  fat  down  to  eat  bread,  and  then  lifted  up  their 
**  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  a  company  of  lihmaelitci 
*^  came  from  Gilead,   with  their  camels,  bearine  fpicery, 
**  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  caiTv  it  down  into  Egypt*. 

The  AbyfSnians  have  a  way  of  aefcribing  time  peculiar 
to  thcmfelvcs.  They  read  the  whole  of  the  four  evangclifti 
every  year  in  their  churches.  They  begin  with  Matthew, 
tlien  proceed  to  Mark,  I^ikc  and  John  in  ord^;  anj 
when  they  fpeak  of  an  event,  they  write  and  fay  it  happen- 
ed in  the  days  of  Matthew,  that  is  in  the  iirft  quarter  of  th^ 
year,  while  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  was  yet  reading  in 
the  churches. 

Their  firft  biftiop,  Frumentius,  being  ordained  about  thff 
year  3^3,  and  inilrudled  in  the  religion  of  ths  Greeks  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  by  St.  Athanafius,  then  fitting  in  die 
chair  ei  St.  Mark,  it  follows  that  the  true  religion  of  thi 
Abyilihians,  which  they  received  on  their  converfion  to 
Chriftianity,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church.  They  rcccife 
the  holy  facrament  in  both  kinds,  in  unleavened  bread,  and 
in  the  grapp  bruifed  with  the  hufk  as  it  grows ;  fo  that  it 
is  a  kind  of  marmalade,  and  is  given  in  a  fiat  ipoon.  They 
al.o  obfen*e  circumcifion. 

f  he  interior  parts  of  Africa  are,  comparatively  fpealungi 
very  litde  known.  In  moft  material  circumftanccs,  the  in- 
habitants of  this  cxtenfive  continent  agree  with  each  other. 
If  we  except  the  people  of  AbvfTihia,  who  are  tawny,  and 
profefs  Chriflianiry  blended  with  Judaifm  and  Pag^mifo, 
they  are  all  of  a  black  complexion,  In  their  rdi^on,  ex- 
cept on  the  fea>coafls  which  have  been  vifited  and  inhabited 
by  ftrangers,  they  are  pagans ;  and  the  form  of  gOTerment 
is  every  where  monarchical.  The  countries  of  Mandengo, 
Ethiopia,  Congo,  Angola,  Balua,  and  Mononiotapa«  are 
extremely  rich  in  gold  and  filver.  The  haier  metals  13cfr 
^vile  are  fciund  in  thefe  and  many  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Put  the  perions  of  ths  natives  make  the  moll  confidcrabk 
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irridc  In  the  produce  and  traffic  of  this  mifcrablc  quarter 
of  the  globe.  On  the  Guinea  or  wcftcnvcoaft,  the  Eng- 
lirti  trade  to  James  Fort,  and  other  fcttlcments  on  the  river 
CJambia,  where  tiicy  exchange  their  woollen  and  linen  mji- 
nufadturcR,  th<Mr  hardware  and  fpirituous  liquors,  for  the 
|)cribn8  of  tfie  natives.  Among  the  negroes  a  mnn  8  wealth, 
conliftfi  in  the  number  of  his  wmily,  whom  he  fells  like  fo 
many  cattle,  and  often  at  an  inferior  price.  When  will 
this  mofl:  infatnous  of  all  trades,  fo  difgrareful  to  the  Chrif* 
tlan  name,  and  fo  rrjnmnant  to  the  principles  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  be  aboliflicd!  Let  the  ncjfmes  already  in  ouriflands 
be  prope  ly  treated,  made  free,  and  encouragement  given 
to  their  population ;  mcafurcs  that  would  be  attended  with 
no  lefs  profit  than  honour. 

Gold  and  ivory,  next  to  the  flave  trade,  form  the  princi* 
f>al  branches  of  African  commerce.  Tliefe  are  carried  oa 
from  the  fame  coail,  wiiere  the  Dutch  and  French,  as  well 
as  Kn(;;liih,  have  their  fcttlcments  for  this  purpofc.  The 
Portugiu'fc  are  in  poffcirion  of  the  eaft  and  weft  coaft  of 
Africa,'  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  equator  \  which 
inmicnfe  tra^^V  rhcy  bccan\e  mailers  of,  by  their  happy  dif- 
covcry  and  navigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  'I'lie 
Dutch  have  fctilcmcnls  towards  the  fouthcrn  part  of  the 
rciuinent  in  ihc  country  called  Caffraria,  or  the  land  of  the 
Holtcntois,  particularly  C^ipc  Town,  which  is  well  fettled 
and  fort  ilk  d.  1  lerc  their  fhips  bound  for  India  ufually  put 
in,  and  tiade  with  the  natives  for  their  cattle,  in  exchange 
for  which  they  give  them  fpirituous  liquors.  The  Cape 
of  Ciood  Hope  is  very  mountainous,  and  the  top  is  alwayi 
covered  with  a  cap  of  clouds  before  a  ftorm. 

Were  Africa  civilized,  and  could  we  prc-occupy  tlie  af- 
ffflions  of  the  natives,  and  introduce  gradually  our  religion, 
manners  nnd  language  among  them,  we  ifiould  open  a 
market  that  woukl  fully  employ  our  manufaSurers  and  fea* 
men,  morally  f'peaking,  till  the  end  of  lime,  and  while  we 
enriched  ourfclves  we  fhould  contribute  to  their  happincls. 
It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  by  every  friend  to  humanity,  that 


it  was  intended,  viz.  to  intrtKlucc  the  light  of  knowledge, 
and  the  comforts  of  civilization  into  Africa,  to  cement 
and  perpetuate  the  nioft  confidential  union  bctVcen  the  Eu- 
ropean colony  and  tlie  nativesof  tliat  country. 

With  rej',ard  to  Africa  we  may  obfervc,  that  there  is  no 
medium  as  to  the  ulvantages  of  foil.     It  is  either  pcrfedlly    . 
Jbarrcn  or  extremely  fertile :  this  arifes  from  tlie  intenfe  heat 
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of  the  fun,  which,  where  it  meets  with  fufficient  lAoUHirt 
produces  the  utmoll  luxuriancy;  and  in  thofe  countries 
where  there  are  few  rivers,  reduces  the  furface  of  the  eanh 
to  a  barren  fand.  Of  chis  fort  ufc  the  cbuntries  of  Anian 
and  Zaara,  which,  for  want  of  water,  and  confcquently 
of  all  other  nccclTaries,  are  reduced  to  perfedl  deferts,  ai 
the  name  of  the  latter  denotes.  In  thofe  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  t!iere  is  plenty  of  water,  and  paiticu-* 
larly  where  ilie  rivers  overflow  tne  lard,  part  of  the  ycarj 
as  m  Abvfiinia,  the  productions  of  it^ture,  both  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kinds,  are  found  in  the  higheft  per* 
fc£tion  and  greated  abundance. 

Tlicre  arc  fcveral  African  IJlands^  fome^f  which  lie  in 
the  Eaftcrn  or  Indian  Ocean,  and  fome  in  the  Weftem  or 
Atlaniic.  Socatra  is  famous  for  its  aloes,  which  are  efteem^i 
cd  the  l)tft  in  the  world.  If  we  wifli  to  pay  a  vifit  to  this 
iilaiul,  we  mud  fail  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  tfafl 
Arabic.  gL.lph,  on  the  eaitmoft  point  of  Africa,  called  for^* 
mcrly  the  Ked-Sca, 

■         Whoft  waves  o'crtlircw 
Proixl  Pharaoh,  and  hi*  Memphian  cnivalry. 
While  wirh  pcifidic  js  hatred  they  {nirfued 
The  fojouniers  of  Gofhcn  ;  who  beheld, 
From  the  fafc  Ihorc,  their  floating  csrcafcs^ 
And  broken  chariot  wheels  4^. 

MaJagafcar  is  a  very  large  ifland,  b^ing  nfcar  lOOO  milei 
long,  and  300  broad.  It  abounds  in  cattle  and  com,  anl 
moft  of  the  necefTai  ies  uf  life,  but  there  is  not  fuflicieut 
merchandifc  to  induce  Europeans  tofcttie  colonies.— Ji^Hi- 
r'ltlus^  or  Maurice,  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutdii 
A.  D.I  598.  who  firft  touched  there,  in  honour  of  prince 
Maurice  their  Stadtholder;  but  the  French,  its 
prcfcnt  mafttrs,  have  given  it  the  name  of  ilie  IJU$f  Fraui* 

The  firjc  ifland  on  this  fide  the  Cape  is  the  plealant  it 
Helena^  where  the  Engliih  Eaft-lndid  ihips  ftop  to  gpt 
water  and  freili  provifions  in  their  way  home.  Thou^ 
the  ifland  ai)pcars  on  every  fide  a  hard  barren  rock,  yet  it 
is  agreeably  diverfiiied  with  hills  and  plains,  adorned  with 
plantations  of  fruil-crecs  and  garden-ltufF.  St<  Helens  it 
iaid  to  have  been  firi\  dilcovcrcd  by  the  Portuguefe  on  the 
fcflival  of  *the  cmprels  Helena,  mother  of  the  emperor 
Conlbmtinc  the  Great,  whole  name  it  ftill  bears.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Portugufe  ever  planted  a  colony  herej 
and  die  Englifh  Eufl-lndia  company  took  poficifion  of  it  in 
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)0,  and  held  it  without  interruption,  till  the  year  1673, 
en  the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprife.     The  Engfiih,   how- 
r,  recovered  it  within  the  fpace  of  .a  year,  and  at  the 
ic  time  took  three  Ducch  Eaft-India  ihips  that  lay  in 
road.     There  are  about  two  hundred  families  in  the 
nd,    mod   of  whom  are  dcfcendcd  from  Englifli   pa- 
ts.— The  Cape  Verd  iflands,  which  belong  to  the  Por> 
uefe^  are  fo  culled  from  their  verdure.      The  anoienig 
cd  them  Ihfperides^  or  Golden  Apples,  well  known  in 
rtic  ftc)ry. — Goree  is   a   fmall  fpot,  not  exceeding  two 
es  iu  circumference,  but  its  importance  arifes  from  its 
lation  for  trade  fo  near  Cape  Verd,  and  it  has  been 
refore  a  bone  of  contention  between  Europeiri  nations, 
was  firfl:  poflcflcd   by  the   Dutch,  from  whom  it  wat 
en  by  the  Engliih  ;  but  it  was  retaken  by 
Dutch,  and  foon  after  fubdued  by  the  French,     A.  D.  1 7  59^ 
whofc  poffeflion  it  remained  till  the  Britifti 
ns  were  every  where  triumphant.     It  was  reflored  to  the 
;nch  at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763.  It  was  retaken  by  the 
glilh  in  the  laft  war,  but  again  rellored  at  the  2)cace  of 
J3.     'I'lie    Canaries^  from  whence  firft  came  our  Ga- 
ry wine,    and  thole  delightful  fongfters,  called   Canary 
^-ds^  are  fcvcn  in  number.     The  ancients  called  them  the 
rtunate  Ifles,  and  placed  there  ihe  Elyfian  fields.     To- 
iffc,   one  of  the  hirgell:  of  thcle  iflands,  is  very  moun- 
aous.     The  peak  is  an  afccnt  in  the  form  of^fiigar  loaf, 
)ut  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and,   according  to  the 
:ount  of  Sprat  bilhop   of  Rochefter,  published  in  the 
ilof()]>hical  Tranfadions,  near  three  miles  perpendicular; 
:  lately  afccrtained  to  be  only  13,265  feet.     This  moun-» 
1  is  a  volcano,  and  fometimes  throws  out  fuch  quantities- 
fulphur  and  melted  ore,  as  to  convert  the  richell  lands 
i  barren  deferrs      Thefe  i Hands  were  firft  difcovercd  and 
nted  by  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the  Romans  deftroying 
t  Hate,  put  a  Hop  to  the  navigation  on  the  weft  c.  alt  of 
rica,  and  the  Canaries  lay  concealed  from  the 
:  of  the  world,  till  they  were  difcovered  by     A.  D.  1405. 
Spaniards,  to  whom  they  ftill  belong.     The 
:ile  iflands  oiAdadetra^  famous  I'oi  the  beft  ftomachic  wine^ 
which  no  Icfs  than  20,000  hogfheads  are  yearly  exported^ 
ongtotlie  Portuguefe.     The  inhabitants  make  tlie  beft. 
»t-mcats  in  the  world,  and  fucceed  wonderfully  in  pre- 
/jng citrons  and  oranges,  anl  in  making  marmalade  aiuL 
•fumed  paftcs,    which  exceed   thofe    of   Genoa.     Tho 
pir  they  make  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  fmcUs  natu* 
ly  of  violets. 
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OF  AMKRICA  IN  GENERAL. 

Columbu$  {ilfcoven  this  immenfe  Conttnent-^Extent^  Qinu^ 
and  Soif  oj  jlmerica-^Opiniom  concerning  the  Manner  in 
which  it  was  peopled^^Compkxion^  Under/landings  Man* 
ners,  Cujioms  and  Language  of  the  Nativei^^Of  the  Neirth* 
Amsrican  Abori'jinn''^Afinn^nlnr  Occurrence'^^PraRice tf 
putting  to  Diath  thiir  infirm  Relations. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  a  nati vc  of  GcnMi 
was  t!ic  tird  who  undtrtook  to  extend  the  boundariei 

which  ignoraiK  c  h'ld  given  to  the  world.  He 
A.  D.  1492.    failed  from    Spain  with  a  fleet  of  three  fhi]M» 

upon  the  inoft  adventurous  attempt  ever  under- 
taken by  man,  ami  in  the  fate  of  which  the  inhaUta\its  of 
two  wor'vU  were  interellcd.  After  :i  voyage  of  thirty-ihree 
day.%  he  lanr!al  on  one  of  thofc  iflands,  now  called  die 
BaritaiiaS.  ilc  afttrward.i  t';uched  on  fevtral  of  the  iftandi 
in  he  fame  clufler,  <  nquiring  every  where  for  gold,  which 
was  the  only  ohjct'.t  of  c  orrimcrce  he  thou^^ht  worth  hii 
attention.  In  rtecrin'rf<jiiihw:'.rd  he  found  the  ifland called 
Hifpunioh,  riboundiii^  iu  a!i  >h<;  neceiuiries  of  life,  and  in* 
h;ibitcd  by  a  hum:siie  ard  hofpiiabic  ^)eople«  Here  Co* 
li»mbus  was  viliK'J  by  a  f»riri'.e  or  cazijue  of  the  countrr* 
He  appeared  with  ail  the  }/orTip  ki:own  among  a  fiinple 
people,  bciii^  curried  in  a  lor!  of  p.lanquin  n|x>n  theflioiil* 
dcrs  of  four  men,  and  attended  by  ii:„.iy  of  his  fubje£bwho 
fcrvcd  liini  witii  jir-^a;  refjHrdt.  Hi.  deportment  waft  grave 
aiid  Itatdy,  v(  rv  rc;fcrved  towards  his  own  pcriplcy  but  with 
Columbus  and  ilie  Spaniards  extremely  courteous;  Heave 
tb^  admiral  fome  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  a  girdle  of  curiQOi 
workinanHi'p,  xr,ru\\i\^r  in  n^turn  prefcnts  of  fmall  valoe^ 
but  highly  ma  eptabl*:  to  bitn  *.  On  iiis  retnm  lioiiie,Co« 
lumbiis  toi'cbed  on  f'.:ver;.l  iflands  to  tlie  fouthwaid*  afll 
difcovered  the  Caribl>«:es.  He  wa«  welcomed  in  Spail 
with  all  the  acc.lamarions  wliich  ttie  populace  are  evef 
ready  to  ^ivc  on  fucli  r^ceafion^,  and  the  court  received  hifli 
with'  the  iii(^liel^  marks  of  ref]>e(5l.  He  afterwards  faiiedoit 
on  other  difcovcrics  to  America  ;  but  the  ungrateful  aviri- 
cious  Spaniards,  not  inunediately  receiving  choic  advantagcl 
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*hey  had  pl-omifed  thcmfelves  from  his  firft^oyages,  at  laft 
fuffered  him  to  die  neglc6led  and  difrcgardew  jfhe  court  of 
Spain,  however,  were  fo  juft  to  his  memory,  that  they  bu- 
ried him  magnificently  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and  ereft- . 
cd  a  tomb  over  him  with  this  infcription :  ^  Columbus  has 
•*  given  a  new  world  to  the  kingdoms  of  Caftileand  Leon.'* 
The  wealth  which  Columbys  brought  into  Europe,  tempt- 
ed many  to  make  equipments  at  their  own  expence^  In  one 
of  thefe  expeditions,  Americus  Vefpufius,  a  merchant  of 
Florence,  failed  to  the  fouth  continent  oJF  America,  and, 
being  a  man  of  addrefs,  had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name 
to  half  the  globe  But  no  one  is  now  impofed  on  by  the 
name ;  all  the  world  knows  that  Columbus  was  the  firil 
difcoverer. 

This  immenfe  continent,  frequently  called  the  New 
World,  is  of  greater  extent  than  either  Europe,  or  Afia, 
or  Africa,  the  three  noted  divifions  of  the  ancient  continent ; 
and  not  much  inferior  in  dimenfions  to  a  third  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Its  length  from  the  fartheft  point  of  N^vv 
South  Wales  north,  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan  fouth^  is 
about  eight  thoufand  miles ;  and  its  grealeft  breadth,  frpm 
the  Cape  of  St.  Auguftine,  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil  eaft,  to 
^le  South  Sea  about  Quito,  is  about  three  thoullkid  miles. 
The  grandeur  of  the  objefl.s  which  it  prefents  to  view  can- 
not fan  to  ftrike  the *eye  of  every  obferver.  Nature  feems  here 
to  have  carried  on  her  operations  with  a  bolder  hand,  ^nd 
to  have  diftinguifhed  the  features  of  this  country 'by  a  pecu- 
liar magnificence.  The  mountains  of  America  are  much 
fuperior  in  height  to  thofe  in  the  other  divifions  of  the  globe. 
Even  the  plain  of  Quito,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the 
bafe  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated  farther  above  the  fea  than  the 
top  of  the  Pyrenees.  This.^upendous  ridge  of  the  Andes,  no 
kw  remarkable  for  extent  than  elevation,  rifes  in  different 
places  more  than  one  third  above  the  Peak  of  Te^eriffe, 
tbe  higheft  land  in  the  ancient  hemifphere.  The  Andes 
^ay  literally  be  faid  to  hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds  ;  the 
f^orms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder  burfts  below  their  fufti- 
niits,  which,  though  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  the 
cenjtrc  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  covered  witn  everlafling  fnows. 
^tova  thofe  lofty  mountains  defcend  rivers  proportionably 
^rge,  with  which  the  ftreams  in  the  ancient  continent  ar^ 
U>t  to  be  compared,  either  for  length  of  courfe,  or  the  vaft 
^ody  of  water  which  they  roll  towards  the  ocean.  The 
^aragnon,  Oronoco,  the  Plata,  in  South  America,  the 
yiifliffippi  and  St.  Laurence  in  North  America,  flow  in 
Uch  fpacious  channels,  that,  lonj;  before  th^y^  feel  the  in 
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fluence  of  the  tide,  they  refemble  arms  of  the  fea  rzAner 
than  rivers  of  frcfh  water. 

But  whut  m  {I  diilin  ,ui(hes  America  from  other  pirts  of 
the  earth,  is  the  peculiar  temperature  of  its  climate,  and  the 
ditferent  la>^'s  to  which  it  is  fuhjefl  with  refpe£k  to  the  dif- 
tribucion  of  heat  and  cold.     Wc  cannot  determine  precifeljr 
the  ])onion  of  heat  felt  in  any  part  of  the  J^he,  merely  by 
iTiea faring  iis  dlftance  from  the  equator.     The  climate  of  a 
country  is  afFe£bed,  in  feme  degree,  by.  its  elevation  above 
the  fea,  by  the  extent  of  conrnient,  by  the  nature  of  die 
foil,  the  heif^ht  of  adjacent  mountains,    and  many  odier 
circumftanccs.     The  mnxims,  however,  which  arc  founded 
upon  obf-rvation  of  our  hemifphere  will  not  apply  to  tbe 
other.     The  rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of 
th-it  which  (liould  be  temperate  by  i-s  pofition.    Countries 
where  ihc  grape  and  the  fig  fhouid  ripen,  are  buried  under 
fnow  one  half  of  the  year ;  and  lands  fituated  in  the  fame  pi- 
rallel  with  the  mod:  fertile  and  bed  cultivated  provinces  in 
Europe,  arc  chilled  with  perpetual  frofts,  which  almoftde- 
ftrov  the  power  of  vegetation.     While  the  negro  on  die 
coa/l  of  Africa  is  fcorched  with  unremitting  heat,  tbe  in- 
hubitHntof  Peru  breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate, 
and  is  perpetually  fliade  I  under  a  canopy  of  grey  doodi^ 
which  intercepts  the  fi .  rce  rays  of  the  fun,  without  ohftnifl- 
ing  his  friendly  influence.     There  is  no  e£Fw£k  without  a 
caufe.     In  America  the  land  flretchcs  from  the  river  St. 
Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and  fpreads  out  inDmenfidy  to 
the  weft.     A  chain  of  enormous  mountains,  covered  widi 
fnow  and  ice,  runs  through  ?.ll  tliis  dreary  region.  The  wiiA 
in  paflTnig  over  fuch  an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  lands,  be* 
comes  ff)  impregnated  with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing 
kcenncfs,  which  it  retains  in  its  progrefs  thrcu^  warnicr 
climates,  and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reaches  dM 
Gulph  of  ?Jexico.     This  is  tbe  rcafon  why  the  cold  iiio 
imcnic  in  many  provinces  in  that  part  of  the  elobe.     Otiiff 
caufes,  no  lefs   remarkable,  diminifh  the  aSive  powerrf 
heat  in  thoCc  parts  of  the  American  continent  which  lie  be* 
tweeii  the  tropics.     In  all  thit  portion  of  ths  globe*  dn 
.wind  blows  in  an  invariiiblcdireAionfrom  eaft  to  weft.  Al 
this  wiiid  ho-ds  its  courfe  acrofs  the  ancient  continent^  k 
arrive?  at  the  countries  which  ftretch  along  the  welto 
ftjorc  of  Africa,  infiamcd  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which 
it  h::tli  corccSed  iVom  t!ic  fvltrv  nlains  of  Afia,  and  die 
nnrnin^  funds  in  the  African  ddcrts.     Thecoaft  of -Afinca 
i^,  nccordrngly,  the  region  of  ihe  enrih  which  feels  the  moft 
f(;f"C!^t  heat,  and  i*:  cxpofcdto  r!ic  unmiri^ated ardour  of  dl»- 
torrid  zone,     iiut  diib  fame  wtuJ  v^hich  brings  fuch  anac- 
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ccffion  of  wannth  to  the  countries  lying  between  the  river 
of  Senegal  ami  Cilfraria,  travcrlcs  Uic  Atltotic  ocean  be- 
fore It  reaches  the  American  fl)prc.  It  is  coolal  in  its  paf- 
fage  over  this  vail  hody  ot  water,  and  is  felt  as  a  rcfrcfliing 
gale  along  the  codlh  of  Brazil  a4i(l  (iiiiana,  remloring  thcfi 
countries,  thonj>h  atn^^np  the  warineft  in  America,  icnipe- 
ratc,  when  com]).ircd  with  thofe  which  lie  oppohie  to  them 
in  Africa,  As  tliis  wind  advances  in  its  courfc  acrofs 
America,  it  mccis  with  immenfc  plains,  covcied  with  im- 
penetrable forclts,  or  occupied  by  large  rivers,  marlhcs,  and 
ftagnating  waters,  where  it  can  recover  no  confiderablc  de- 
gree of  heat.  At  l(Mi|Tth  it  arrives  ift  t'lc  Andes,  which  run 
from  north  tofcuth  through  the  whole  continent.  In  pal- 
ling over  their  elevated  and  fro7.cn  himmits,  it  is  fo  tho- 
roughly cooled,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  coui^trles  be- 
yond them  hardly  feel  tlie  ardour  to  which  they  fcem  cx- 
pofed  by  their  lituation.  In  the  other  provinces  of  Ame- 
rica, from  Terra  t'irma  weflward  to  the  M  xican  cmpirCf 
the  heat  of  the  climate  is  lempcfcd,  in  fomc  places,  hy  the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  ilie  fea,  in  others,  by  their  ex- 
traordinary humidity,  and  in  all  by  the  enormous  moun- 
tains fcattcred  over  this  iradt.  The  iflands  of  America  in 
the  torrid  zone  arc  either  fmall  or  mountainous,  and  are 
fanned  alternately  by  refrefliii^g  fea  and  land  brec7.c«. 

The  crte£bs  ot  human  ingenuity  and  labour  are  more  cx- 
tenfive  and  confiderable,  than  even  our  own  vanity  is  apt  to 
imairine.  Wheii  we  furvey  llie  face  ol  the  habitable  globe,  no 
fmall  part  of  that  fertility  and  beauty,  which  we  afcribc  to 
the  hand  of  nature,  is  the  work  of  man.  His  efFous,  when 
continued  through  a  fucceflion  of  ages,  change  the  appear- 
ance and  improve  the  qualities  of  the  earth,  aa  well  as  ren- 
der it  more  wholefome  and  friendly  to  life.  All  the  pro* 
vinccs  of  America,  when  firft  dil'covcred,  were  found  to  bo 
remarkably  unhealthy.  This  the  Spaniards  experienced  in 
every  expedition,  whether  dcllined  for  conqneil:  or  fettle-i 
ment.  The  want  of  cultivation  renders  the  principle  of 
life  Icfs  adlive  and  vigorous.  The  animals  originally  be- 
longing to  this  quarter  of  the  globe  appear  to  be  of  an  in- 
ferior race,  neither  fo  robuft  nor  fo  fierce,  as  thofe  of  the 
other  continent.  America  gives  birth  to  no  creature  of  fuch 
bulk  at  to  be  compared  wiih  the  elephant  or  rliinoceros,  or 
that  equals  the  lion  and  tyger  in  fttength  and  ferocity.  The 
Puma  and  Jaguar,  its  nerceft  beads  of  pr  y,  wHich  the 
Europeans  have  inaccurately  denominated  lions  and  tygers» 
poflefs  neidier  the  undjuiitcd  courage  of  tbi  former,  nor 
the  ravenous  cruelty  of  the  latter.     They  are  iaa£live  and 
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tiii\id,  harcfiy  formidable  to  man,  and  often  turn  their  back 
upon  the  leajd  appearance  of  rcfiftancc  *. 

The  American  birds  of  the  torrid  zone*  Hkethofe  of  tlie 
fame  climate  in  Alia  and  Africa,  are  decked  in  plumagCt 
which  daz7les  tlie  eye  with  the  vivid  beauty  of  its  coloursi 
but  nature,  fatisticd  with  clothing  them  in  this  gay  drefs  has 
denied  moll  of  them  tliat  melody  of  found  and  vatiety  of 
notes,  which  catches  and  delights  the  ear.    The  birds  o/the 
temperate  climates  there,  in  the  fame  maimer  as  in  our  con- 
tinent, are  Icfs  fplcmlid  in  their  appearance,  but,  in  compen- 
fation  for  that  defcifV,  have  all  the  power  and  fweetneu  of 
mufic  in  their  voice.     In  fome  diftridts  of  America,  the 
unwholefome  temperature  of  the  air  feems  to  J^je  un£ivour- 
able  even  to  this  part  of  the  creation.     The  number  of 
birds  is  lefs  than  in  other  countries,  and  the  traveller  is 
ftruck  with  the  amazing  folitude  and  filence  of  its  forefts. 

The  foil,  in  a  continent  fo  extenfive  as  America,  muft 
of  courfe  be  extremely  various  ;  but,  if  allowance  be  made 
for  this  diverfity,  it  is  naturally  as  rich  and  fertik  as  m  any 
part  of  the  earth.     As  the  country  was  thinly  inhaUt!rd,anii 
by  a  people  of  little  indufiry,  who  had  none  of  the  donieftic 
animals,  which  civilized  nations  rear  in  fuch  vaft  numbers, 
the  eartli  was  not  exhaufted  by  their  confumption.    The 
vegetable  produdlion  to  which  its  fertility  gave  birtfa,  ofen 
remained  untouched,  and  being  fuffered  to  cormpC  op  its 
fnrface,  returned  with  incrcai'e  into  its  bofom.     Astieet  aqd 
plants  derive  a  great  part  of  their  nouri(hment  from  mir  and 
water,  if  they  were  not  dellroyed  by  man  and  odier  animabi 
they  would  render  to  the  earth  more,  perhaps,  than  diej 
take  from  it,  and  feed  ratlicr  than  impoveriih  it.     Thus  tfaie 
unoccupied  foil  of  America  might  go  on  enriching  for  manjr 
ages.     The  vaft  numbers  as  wcU  as  enormous  fiie-of  tb 
trees  in  America,  indicate  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the 
foil  in  i:s  native  ftate.     When  the  Europeans  firft  began  to 
cultivate  the  new  world,  they  were  aftonifhed  at  the  luxi^ 
riant  power  of  vegetation  in  its  virgin  mould ;  and  ia  iim- 
ral  places  the  ingenuity  of  the  planter  was  employed,  in di- 
niinifhiiig;  and  wafting  its  fuperfluous  fertility,  in  Older  to 
bring  it  down  *..j  a  ftate  ht  for  ufcful  culture. 

It' has  often  Ivcn  aiked.  *^  How  was  America  peopled? 
<'  By  what  couri'e  did  ni:iiikind  migrate  from  the  one  con- 
«'  tinent  to  the  other  P  and  in  what  quaner  is  it  moft  proba- 
'*  blc  tliat  a  communication  was  opened  between  them  ?V 
We  know,  with  infallible  certaintv,  diat  all  the  human  race 
fpring  from  the  fume  i'ource,  and  that  the  dcfcendants  of  one 
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ttian  tinder  the  proteftion  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Heaven,  multiplied  and  replcniflied  the  earth. 
But  neither  the  annals  nor  the  traditions  of  nations  reach 
back  to  thofe  remote  ages,  in  which  they  took  pofl'effion  of 
the  different  countries  where  they  arc  now  fettled.  We 
cannot  trace  the  branches  of  this  nrft  family,  nor  point  out 
with  certainty  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  divided 
and  fpread  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Even  among  the 
moft  enlightened  people,  the  period  of  authentic  hiftory  is 
extremely  ihort,  and  every  thine  prior  to  that  is  fabuloue  or 
obfcure.  When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpcfledly  difco- 
vered  a  new  world,  removed  at  a  vaft  diftance  from  every 
part  of  the  ancient  continent  which  was  then  known,  and 
filled  with  inhabitants  whofe  appearance  and  manners  differ- 
ed remarkably  from  thereftof  thehumanfpecies,  the  qiieftion 
concerning  their  original  became  naturally  an  obje£l  of  cu- 
riofity  and  attention.  The  theories  and  fpeculations,  with 
refpedl  to  this  fubjeft,  would  k\\  many  volumes.  Some 
have  prcfcmptuoufly  imagined  that  the  people  of  America- 
were  not  the  offspring  of  the  fame  common  parent  with  the 
reft  of  mankind,  but  that  they  formed  a  feparate  race  of 
men,  diflineuifhable  by  peculiar  features  in  the  conflitution 
of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  charafleridic  qualities  of 
their  minds.  Others  contend  that  they  are  defcended  from 
fome  remnant  of  tlie  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
who  furvived  the  deluge,  which  fwept  away  the  greateft  part 
of  the  human  fpe^jes  in  the  days  of  Noan ;  and  prepofter- 
oufly  fuppofe  rude,  uncivilized  tribes,  fcattered  over  anuncuU 
tivated  continent,  to  be  the  moft  ancient  race  of  people  on  the 
earth.  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavoured  by  mere 
conjectures  to  account  for  the  peopling  of  America.  Some 
have  fuppofed  that  it  was  originally  united  to  the  ancient 
continent,  and  disjoined  from  it  by  the  (hock  of  an  earth* 

Suake,  or  the  irruption  of  a  deluge.  Others  have  imagined 
lat  fome  veflTel  being  forced  from  its  courfc  by  the  violence 
of  a  wefterly  wind,  might  be  driven  by  accident  towards 
tkc  American  coaft,  and  have  given  a  begimiing  to  popula- 
tion in  that  defolate  continent*.  But,  with  refpc6l  to  all 
thofe  fyftems,  it  is  in  vain  either  t6  rcafon  or  enquire,  be- 
caufe  it  is  impoffible  to  come  to  any  decifion.  Such  events 
as  they  fuppofe  are  barely  poffible,  and  may  have  happened. 
That  ihey  ever  did  happen,  we  have  no  evidence,  either 
from  the  clear  teftimony  of  hiftory,  or  from  the  obfcure 
intimations  of  tradition. 

From  confidering  the  animals  with  which  America  is 
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ftorcJ,  wc  may  conrhiilc  rhat  tlie  nearefl  point  of  eontaA 
bcUvc  n  tlic  nH  and  new  •invincr.is  is  towards  the  nnr  lifm 
extr^Miitv  of  Ihith.  aiJ  h  t  h-c  tiic  commwr.iciition  wis 
optiici  111(1  ilie  :.-(iTiou-'e  i.ani.il  on  hrtwei-n  tttcm.  The 
no  t'l  rii  provi'.ics  of  rhi;  new  world  .ibituiid  wi;K  manv  of 
thf  \v<\  i  ;iiii.i;:<ls.  which  aie  comitinn  in  fuch  i«irts  of  our 
liJiiilph^-Tc  us  «c  in  u  fiTr.ibr  riciriron.  'The  beir,  the 
woif,  th-  f()\,  thf  tnrc,  tSu  I'l-v:--.  .the  ro  !■■:  ■!;,  the  ciJt,  anl 
f'vtr.il  i.-l'cr  fjr-ciih  frLfiwnttlic  tnrrcfls  -A  Nortli  Atnerio, 
no  1c  K  .h:.ii  ilL.ic  in  '.h'i  mrrli  of  Europe  andAfia*.  It 
fc^ms  t"  be  evidtiit  then,  that  the  two  rouline.it^  approach 
Cue  :>  cthL'i  i'l  this  quarter,  ai.d  ^rc  cither  united,  or  lo  n?3rlr 
ailjrxi-n:,  ilrit  t;iel^  ai:Jin:;lt  mighr  ival^  irom  the  one  toche 
orhr;  :i.iil  fh  ■:  virini'y  h- s  lx:pn  i  fccrtain«ii  by  difcovriT. 
Wiihrc^ird  tin.'ic  hunun  iiieci;--,  for.ic  lube,  or  fomc  (a- 
inili:;).  t;  wanilericy  'I'jrtr.rs  from  tlie  r.dlcls  fjHrit  pecu- 
liiir  ti)  []ir:r  nice,  init^'i'  inigr,:[e  to  the  ncirdt  iQandi,  andi 
rude  as  iliL-ii-  itruwlal^c  ol  navi{;^riin  was,  inigltl,  by  paf- 
fing  Ih'iTi  oiii:  111  llic  clhcr,  rc::iTh  at  length  thi#coaft  of 
America,  and  »ivc  a  be^inniog  to  populaiion  in  that  con- 
tiui  lit. 

it  1'  lil.Twifr  evident  from  recent  difcovciie*,  that  an  iirter- 
(our'c  iiLtwecn  oi.r  <ontiufi:t  aiid  America  might  ht  carried 
onwitli  no  Ids  fuility  from  the  mnli-weft  extrcmitiei of 
hurojM;.  A',  tiriy  as  tlic  nirith  ccnttiry,  the  Norwegk 
nils  dikoverc'  'jr'rci,l;!;iit  atid  planted  colonics  there.  The 
ri):ii[ni.>ii<  aiiou  viih  thutcntintry,  alter  a  long  intcrniption, 
v:m  rf  .icwod  in  the  laft  century.  Some  Lutheran  and  Mo- 
r^viL'i  minif'i.a'ics,  piompccd  by  7.cal  for  propagating  the 
C.'IiriliL.o  fuiih,  havi;  ventured  to  fettle  in  this  fro7.en  andun- 
ci!!ii\;itj-i  rL-;jion.  To  tliuni  we  are  indebted  for  much  ca- 
lioii*;  iniiii niaiion  with  re  pei£l  to  its  nature  and  inhabitantt. 
\Vc  learn  th-Lt  tli:^  nor:ii-v,cftcoaft  ot  Greenland  Is  fepant- 
cJ  fiMin  A-mriira  by  a  vciy  narrow  ftrait;  that,  at  the  bot- 
tom or  ijif  'uv  inu>  which  this  Arait  conducts,  it  ia  highly 
pr'd\ili|i  iiiiu  tJicy  ai  c  uni.cd  ;  tiiat  (he  inliabitantB  of  the  tWD 
(ounirics  h:!vc  fomc  iiicr..inirre  with  one  another;  thitlfae 
Kl'iuiinaii^:  of  Amcrii  i\  perfeiStly  rcfemMe  the  Grecnlanden 
in  tlirir  alprt,  Ore's,  and  mode  of  living  ;  thar  fome  failon 
whii  had  a'iuicd  the  knowledge  of  a  few  words  in  the 
G'Cinlandilh  languac,c,  reported  that  thcfe  were  underllood 
by  the  Ef'|uimaux  ;  that,  at  length,  a  Moravian  miflioiuiy, 
wrll  actjnaiiitcd  with  the  language  of  Greenland,  having 
.'Vifitcd  the  country  of  die  Elquimanx,  found,  tohitafto* 
*■      "  "    ■  ■  i» 'ii-i-'-'  wtth  the  Grcen- 
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Underi,  and  were  in  every  refpefk  the  lame  people,  and  he 
>vas  accordingly  received  and  entertained  by  them  as  a  friend 
Und  brotlicr  *. 

The  Efqiiimaux,  however,  are  the  only  people  in  Ame- 
rica, who,  in  ihcir  afpcdk  or  charafber,  bear  any  refemblance 
to  the  northern  Europeans,  Among  aii  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Amciica,  there  is  iiuh  a  flriking  iimilitude  in  the  form  of 
their  bodies,  and  (he  qualities  of  their  minds,  th.it,  notwith* 
(landing  the  divcrlitics  occafioned  by  the  influence  of  climate, 
or  unequal  pro^^rcl's  in  improvement,  we  muft  pronounce 
diem  to  be  of  Afiatic  txtrailkn.     There  may  be  a  variety 
in  the  ihadcs,  but  wc  can  every  w?iere  trace  the  fame  ori- 
ginal colour.     Each  tribe  h is  fomething  peculiar  which  dif- 
tingui/hes  it,  but  in  all  of  them  we  dilccm  certain  icaturcji 
common  to  the  whole  nice.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  every 
peculiarity,  which   c  haradlerizes  the  Americans,  either  in 
their  peri()ns  or  difp')iitions,  they  have  fome  relemblance  to 
the  rude  tribes  fcuttercd  over  the  north-eaft  of  Afia,  but.al- 
moft  none  to  the  niuions  i'ettled  in  the  nprthem  extremities 
of  Europe.     We  may  therefore  conclude  that  their  Afiatic 
progenitors,  halving  fettled  in  thofe  parts  of  America,  where 
the  Ruffians  difcovcrcd  the  proximity  of  the  twd  continents, 
fpread  gradually  over  its  various  regions.     This  account  of 
the  progrcfs  o\  population  in  America,  coincides  with  the 
tradition   of  tlie    Mexicans  concerning  their  own  origin, 
which,  im|)cife6t  as  ihcy  arc,'Svcre  preTerved  with  more  ac- 
curacy, and  merit  greater  credit  than  thofe  of  any  people 
in  the  new  world.    According  to  ihem,  their  anccflors  came 
from  a  remote  country,  fituatcdto  the  north-eaftof  Mexico. 
They  point  out  their  various  ilations  as  they  advance  from 
this,  into  the  iuierior  provinces,  and  it  is  precilcly  the  fame 
route  which  tlicy  mull  have  held,  if  they  had  ueen  emi- 
grants from  Aila.    The  Mexicans,  in  delcribing  the  appear- 
ance of  their  progenitors,  tlieir  manners,  and  habits  of  life 
at  that  i)eri(Ml,  exactly  delineate  thofe  of  the  rudi  Tartars^ 
from  whom  they  arc  luppofed  to  have  fprung  t* 

The  condition  and  charaftcr  of  the  American  nations,  at 
the  time  when  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans,  defcrve 
attentive  confideration.  It  is  bothnleafuig  and  inftrudlive  to 
contemplate  man  in  the  various  lituaticns  wherein  he  liath 
been  placed  ;  and  to  follow  him  in  his  progrefs  through  tlie 
diftisrcnt  ftages  of  fociety,  as  he  gradually  advances  from  the 
infant  ftate  of  civil  liie  towards  its  maturity  and  decline. 
When  America  was  tirft  difcovered,  mJin  appeared  under  the 
Tudeft  form  in  which  >vc  can  conceive  him  to  liibfift.    That 

*  Crantz'i  Hiftory  of  Greenland.  f  Dr.  Robercfun. 
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ftate  of  primaeval  fimplicity>  which  was  known  ill  our  coo* 
tinent  only  by  the  fanciful  defcription<;  of  the  poets,  really 
exiiled  in  the  other.  The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
ftrangcrs  to  induAry  and  labour,  ignorant  of  arts,  and  ak 
moll  unac  quainted  with  propertv%  enjoying  in  common  tfac 
biefCngs  whicb  flow  fpontaneoully  from  the  bounty  of  na« 
turc.  Their  firil  appearance  filled  the  dilcoverers  withfuch 
aftonlfhmeaty  ttvit  diey  were  apt  to  imagine  them  a  race  of 
men  different  from  thofc  of  the  other  hemifj^ere.  Their 
complexion  is  of  a  reddidx  brown,  nearly  refembling  that 
of  copper.  The  hair  of  their  heads  is  always  black,  long. 
coarfe,  and  lank.  They  have  no  beard,  and  every  part  of 
their  body  is  perfe6Uy  imooth,  which  feems  to  indicate  a 
defevSi  01  vigour,  occafioned  by  fome  vice  in  their  frame. 
This  peculiarity  cannot  be  attributed,  as  fome  travellers  have 
fuppofed,  to  tlieir  mode  of  fubfiftence.  For  though  the  food 
of  many  Americans  be  fo  extremely  infipid,  that  they  are 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  i.fe  of  lalt,  rude  tribes  in 
other  parts  of  the  eanii  iiave  fubfifted  on  aliments  equally 
fimplc  without  this  mark  of  degradation,  or  any  apparent 
fymp:om  of  a  diminution  in  their  vigour. 

There  is  Icfs  variety  in  the  human  form  thron^iout  the 
new  world,  than  in  the  ancient  continent.     When  Colum- 
bus and  the  other  difcover^rs  firft  vifited  the  difierent  coun- 
tries in  America,  which  lie  within  the  torrid  zone,  they 
naturally  expe£ted  to  find  people  of  the  fame  complexion 
with  thofe  ip  the  correfponding  regions  of  the  other  hemi- 
fphere.    To  their  ama^ment,  however,  they  difcovereddiat 
America  contained  no  negroes ;  and  the  cauf(^  of  this  fin- 
ffular  appearance  became  as  much  the  objedl  of  curiofity  u 
Uie  fa£t  itfelf  was  of  wonder.    In  what  part  or  memhraqo 
of  the  body  that  humour  refides  which  tinges  the  cooi'i 
plexion  of  the  negro  with  a  deep  black*  U  is  tne  bufiqeis  of 
anatomifts  to  enquire  and  defcribe.     The  powerful 'opera- 
tion of  heat  appears  manifefUy  to  be  the  caufe  which  pro- 
duces this  flriking  variety  in  the  human  fpecies  *•    AIl£ii- 
rope,  almoft  the  whole  of  Afia,  and  the  temperate  parts  of 
Africa,  are  occupied  by  men  of  a  fair  compIexioOt     All  die 
torrid  zope  in  Africa,  fome  of  the  warmer  regions  a^acent 
to  Tt,  and  a  few  coimtries  in  Afia,  are  filled  with  people  pf 
a  deep  black  colour.     If  we  trace  the  nations  of  our  cofi-r 
tinent,  making  our  progrefs  from  cold  and  temperate  coup^ 
tries  towards  thofe  parts  which  are  expofed  to  the  influence 
of  vehement  and  unremitting  heat,  we  fhall  fii:4  that  the 
extreme  whitenefs  of  their  (kin  foon  bceins  to  diminifli; 
that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  as  we  adva&ce  \  an4  a^^ 
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pafiing  through  all  the  (ucceiTive  gradations  of  {ha^de,  tcr. 
minates  in  an  uniform  unvarying  black.  But  in  America, 
where  the  agency  of  heat  is  cnecKcd  and  abated  by  various 
caufes,  the  climate  fccms  to  be  deftitute  of  that  force  which 
produces  fuch  wonderful  efte»5ls  on  the  human  frame.  The 
colour  of  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  America,  can 
hardly  be  fa  id  to  be  of  a  deeper  hue  than  that  of  the  people 
in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  their  continent.  Accurate 
obfervers,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
Americans  in  very  different  climates,  and  in  countries  iar 
removed  from  eacn  other,  have  been  ftruck  with  the  amaz* 
ing  fimilarity  of  their  figure  and  afpedk. 

The  excrcife  of  the  underilandin^  among  rude  tribes  is 
very  limited.  In  every  civili/ed  nation,  arithmetic,  or  the 
art  of  numbering,  is  deemed  an  efTcntial  and  elementary 
fcience ;  and  in  our  continent,  the  invention  and  ufe  of  it 
reaches  back  to  a  period  fo  remote  as  is  beyond  the  know* 
ledge  of  hiAory.  But  among  favages,  who  have  ho  pro* 
perty  to  eftimate,  no  hoarded  treafures  to  count,  no  va« 
riety  of  obje£ts  or  multiplicity  of  ideas  to  enumerate,  aridi- 
metic  is  a  iuperfluous  and  ufelefs  art.  Accordingly,  among 
fome  tribes  in  America,  it  feems  to  be  quite  unknown^ 
There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  farther  than  three; 
and  have  no  denomination  to  ditlinguilh  any  number  above 
it.  Several  can  proceed  as  far  as  ten,  others  to  twenty. 
"When  they  w  ould  convey  an  idea  of  any  number  beyond 
thefe,  they  point  to  the  hairs  of  their  head,  intimating  that 
it  is  equal  to  them,  or  \yith  wonder  declare  it  to  be  fo  g^cat 
that  it  cannot  be  reckoned.  Not  only  the  Americans,  but 
all  nations,  while  extremely  rude,  feem  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  computation.  As  foon,  however,  as  they 
acquire  fuch  acquaintance  or  connection  widi  a  variety  of 
jobi^ds,  thai  there  is  frequent  occaflon  to  combine  or  di- 
vide them,  their  knowledge  of  numbers  increafes ;  fo  that  the 
fiate  of  tliis  art  among  any  people  may  be  confidered  as  one 
ftandard  by  which  to  eftiiuaie  the  degree  of  their  improve- 
ment. The  Jroquois,  in  North  America,  as  they  are  much 
jiu>re  civilized  than  the  rude  inhabitants  oi  Brazil,  Para- 
guay,  or  (juiaDa,  have  likewiie  made  greater  advances  in 
this  refp^£t ;  though  even  their  arithmetic  does  not  extend 
beyond  a  thouiand7  as  in  their  pi:tty  tranfaftions  they  have 
no  occafion  for  any  higher  number,  The  Chcrokees,  a  leis 
confiderablc  nation  on  the  faiue  continent,  can  only  reckon 
^s  far  as  a  hundred,  and  to  thfit  extent  have  names  for  the 
fcvcral  numbers.  The  fmaller  tribes  iu  their  neighbourhood 
CaQ  rife  no  higher  than  ten  *.  ; 

*  Adair's  HiHory  of  AmericftQ  Indiins* 
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A  general  flate  of  promifcuous  intcrcourfe  between  At 
(exes  never  cxilled  but  in  the  imnginution  of -poets.     Ac« 
«onlinj;lv,  in    America,  even  amongft  the  nidc  i  tribes,  a 
rc;iilar  union  b/twocn  luilband  and  wife  is  univerfal,  and 
tlic  lights  of  nvirriii^e  arc  iinderftood  and  recornized.     In 
ionic  count: ies  the  niarri!j;e  union  luhfi (Is  during  life;  in 
others,  tiic  impatience  o    ihc  Americans  under  reftraint  of 
any  fjH*cics,  t(v\cih<T  witli   their  natural  levity  and  caprice, 
prompt  them  to  difl'oive  it  on  very  fli  'ht  pretexts,  and  often 
without  alhgr.ing  any  caufc.  Some  of  them  marry  only  fort 
ycai's  time,  an',  acc(^rding  to  ancient  cuftom,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  tli'j   year  thry  renew  the  marriage ;  but  the;c  is 
feldom  an   inlianec  of  tlieir  feparating  after  they  have  chil- 
dren.    Tf  it  ihould  fo  happen,  the  mother  takes  the  children 
umler  her  own  protedliori,  thou{;h  the  father  it  obliged  to 
*()ntiihr.ie  towards  their  maintenance  during  their  minority 
and  t!ic  mother's  widowhood.     Among  fome  tribes  the  cc- 
r«*mony   is  per:ormed  in  the  following  manner.     When  a 
young  man  has  fixed  his  afledlions,  and  is  determined  to 
marry,  he  i.ikes  u  cane  or  reed,  wiih  which  he  repairs  to 
the  h..bi:ation  of  his  beloved,  attendcil  by  his  friends  and 
•ilociate?,  and  in  the  prcfcnce  of  tlis  weddint-gucfts,  ilicb 
his  reed  into  the  ,ri:uiid.     His  hridc  comes  forth  foon  after 
with  another  reed,  which  (lie  iVicks  by  the  fide  of  his;  and 
ihcn  they  are  marricil.     They  afterwards  exchange  reeds, 
which  arc  1  lid  by  as  evidences  or  certificates  of  the  mar* 
riif^e^    ufually  celebrated  bv  feailing,    mufic  and  dancin|[. 
Ka«  li  of  their  relations  and  friends,  at  the  wedding,  contn- 
buic  f(»me:hing  towanls  eilahliiliing  the  new  family.  As  foon 
as  tlie  w.ddiug  is  over,  the  town  is" convened,  and  the  council 
oTxK rs  or  recommends  a  new  habitation  to  be  conftruAed 
for  tlic  accommodation  of  the  new  family ;  every  man  ia 
the  t^^wu  joins  in  the  woik,  which  is  be^un  and  nniflied  in 
th-:  fau'ic  d:iy.     Tlie  principal  accomplimmcnts  to  recom- 
mend a  young  man  to  his  favourite  maid,  are  to  prove  him- 
fc)f  a  hVave  wariioi*,  and  a  cunning,  induftrious  hunter. 
P«  Ivgamy  in  iis  utmoft  latitude  is  auowed  by  forac  tribes. 
KvLTN  mini  takes  us  many  wives  as  he  choofes  ;  but  the  firil 
is  quee.i,  aii.l  the  otheis  ncr  handmaids  and  affbciates  ♦. 

With  rcg;:d  to  property,  it  has  been  aflcrtod  by  fome 
authors,  who  have  writicn  concerning  the  cuftoms  of  die 
alxivlgincs  of  America,  that  they  iiave  all  thin^  in  com- 
m(ui.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe.  An  Indian  town ii 
generally  lo  lltunted,  as  to  lie  convenient  for  nrocurinepune» 
fia.l  lecurc  from  fudden  invafion,  having  a  large  ditoiit  of 
ar..blc  ground  ia  its  vicinity,  and,  if  po&ble  on  an  ifthma 

•  Bartram*t  Travdt* 
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betwixt  two  waters,  or  where  die  doubling  of  a  river  formi 
a  penirifula.  Such  a  fituation  generally  comprehends  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  excellent  land  tor  planting  corn,  potatoes, 
beans,  fqitaifi,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  the  like.  At  otiier 
times,  however,  they  choofe  fuch  a  convenient  fertile  fpot 
at  a  little  diftancc  from  their  town,  when  circumftances  will 
not  admit  of  having  both  together.  This  is  their  coramoa 
plantation,  and  the  whole  town  plant  in  one  vaft  field  toge* 
ther  •,  but  the  fliare  of  every  family  is  feparated  from  the 
adjoining  one  by  a  narrow  ftrip  of  grais,  or  any  other  na- 
tural or  artificial  boundary.  In  the  fpring,  afi:er  the  ground 
is  prepared  on  one  and  the  fame  day,  early  in  the  morning, 
the  \\  hole  town  is  fummoncd,  by  the  found  of  a  Ihell  firom 
the  mouth  of  the  overfeer,  to  meet  at  the  public  fquare^ 
whither  the  people  repair  with  their  hoes  and  axes ;  and 
frum  tli5nce  proceed  to  their  plantation,  where  tliey  continue 
planting  till  the  whole  is  finifhed.  When  thqir  riCng  a*ops 
are  read)  for  dreeing  and  clcanfmg,  they  go  on  in  the  fame 
Older  day  after  dry,  until  the  crop  is  laid  by  for  ripening- 
Alter  all  the  grain  is  ripe,  the  whole  town  again  affembles, 
and  eveiy  man  carries  oft'  the  fruits  (f  his  labour,  from  tiic, 
part  firil  allotted  to  him,  which  he  depofits  in  his  own  gra- 
nary as  liis  propeny.  But  previous  to  their  carrying  off 
their  crops  from  the  field,  there  is  a  large  crib  or  granaiy 
eredled  in  the  plantation,  which  is  called  the  king's  crib, 
and  in  this  each  family  depofits  a  certain  quantity,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  or  inclination.  Though  this  might  appear 
to  be  a  revenue  for  the  king,  it  is  in  fa£k  dcfigned  for  an- 
other purpofe,  namely,  that  of  a  public  ftorehoufe,  to  which 
every  citizen  has  the  right  of  free  and  equal  accefs,  when 
his  own  ptivate  (lores  a  e  confumed  ;  to  ierve  as  a  furphis 
to  flee  to  for  fuccour^  to  affift  neighbouring  towns  whofe 
crops  may  have  failed ;  to  accommodate  ftrangers,  or  tra- 
vellers; to  afford  provifions  or  fupplies,  when  they  go  forth 
on  hoftile  expeditions ;  and  for  all  oth.T  exigencies  of  the 
{late.  As  to  mechanic  arts  or  manufadlures,  they  have 
fcarceljr  any  thing  worth  obfervation,  fince  they  arc  lui>- 
plied  with  neceffaries,  conveniences  and  even  fuperlluiric?, 
by  the  white  traders.  The  men  do  nothing  but  crc<?^  their. 
mean  habiiations,  form  their  canoes,  and  fome  other  triflihg 
matters  ;  for  war  and  hunting  are  their  principal  era  ploy - 
men  is  ;  the  women  are  more  a^Slive,  and  tuin  their  attcn-r 
tion  to  various  manual  employments  \  they  make  all  their 
-earthen-ware,  fpin  and  weave  curious  belts  and  diadems 
for  the  men,  and  embroider  and  decorate  their  app  ircl. 

The  North- American  aborigines  are  not  idolaters,  unlefs 

puffmg  the  tobacco-fmoak  towards  the  fun,  and  rej()ici»)r 
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at  die  appearance  of  the  new-moon,  may  be  tenned  To, 
They  adore  ilie  Grtat  Spirit,  the  giver  and  taker  away  of 
the  breath  of  lite,  with  trie  moft  profound  and  rerpectfiil 
homage.  Thev  believe  in  a  future  ftace,  which  they  call 
(he  wurU  of  fpirits,  where  they  enjoy  different  degrcei 
of  tranquillity  or  comfort,  according  to  their  bchanou 
here*.  A  pcrfon,  who  in  hii  lifetime,  has  been  an  io- 
duftrious  hunter,  an  intrepid  and  a£live  warrior,  juft  md 
vpricht,  has  provi-'cd  well  for  his  family,  and  done  alt  the 
^ooa  he  coul^  will,  they  lay,  in  the  world  of  fpiriu,  lire 
in  a  warm,  pltafant  country,  whi^re  there  are  green, 
flowciy,  expanfive  favannas  and  high  forefli,  watered  with 
limpid  flrc3ins,  rcpleniOicd  with  deer,  and  every  fpecin  of 
game ;  a  fcrene,  unclouded  and  peaceful  jky ;  m  fliort, 
where  there  is  fulncfs  of  pleafure,  uninterrupted.  They 
have  many  accounts  of  traiiccK  and  vifions  of  their  pcaple, 
who  have  been  (iippofed  to  be  dead,  but  afterwards  reviving, 
have  related  their  vifions,  which  tend  to  enforce  the  prance 
of  virtue  and  the  moral  duties. 

As  an  inflaiicc  of  their  ideas  nf  political  impartial  J  iillice, 
and  homage  to  the  Supreme  Beiiif^,  as  the  hieh  arUter  of 
human  tranfa£(ions,  who  alone  claims  the  ri^t  of  taking 
away  the  life  of  man,  the  following  event,  as  a.  late  tra- 
veller *  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  .Spaniard,  a  refpeflable 
inhabitant  of  Eufl-l'lorida,  is  very  remarkable.  The  loit 
of  the  Spanilh  governor  of  St.  AucufVine,  togedier  widi 
two  young  gcntlemeii)  his  fiieiidK  and  aCuciates,  concaved 
a  dcfign  ut  amufing  thcmfclves  in  a  party  of  fport  at  hunt* 
iitg  and  jijhing.  Having  provided  thcmfclves  with  a  con- 
venient bark,  ammunition,  and  tilhing-tackle,  they  fet  &il, 
directing  their  courfe  fouth,  along  the  coaft,  towards  die 
point  of  F.urida,  putting  into  bays  and  riven,  at  cone- 
niency  and  the  prolpc£t  of  game  invited  them.  The  pleaf> 
ing  rural  and  and  diverfifica  fccnei  of  the  Florida  eoan,un> 
jjiercepiiblv  allured  them  fiir  to  the  fouth,  beyond  the  Spiiulh 
fortified  pods.  Unfortunate  youths  1  regardlefs  of  tne  id- 
vice  and  injunflions  of  their  parents  ana  fHendt,  fliU  pur- 
iiiing  the  delufive  rtbjc£ls,  they  catered  a  hatbour  at  era* 
ing  with  a  view  of  chafing  the  roe-buck  and  hnntiiig  the 
sturdy  bear,  folacing  thcmfclvci  with  delicioui  61ltt!^  and 
rcpoling  under  aromatic  Hiades,  when,  alas  1  cniel  nnez- 
pccLul  event !  in  the  beatific  moments  of  their  floBAni^ 
they  were  furrounded,  and  caitied  off  by  a  band  of  Creek 
Itnlians.  ui'ii.l  ofltic  capiure  of  fo  rivli  _a  ]iri/.c.  At  tlut 
..     J,       ..  iii         __  .   jp^  ^^^  ^^,|^  jj^^  Spauiatds, 
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tnd  no  brmnds  were  fct  to  their  cruelties  on  cither  ri<1e.     Ill 
ihort,  tlic  inifcraWc  youilis  were  condemned  to  be  burnt. 
But  there  were  Kuj^Ulh  traders  in  thefe  towns,  who,  Icarn- 
iiiR  tlie  ( huracLcr  ot  the  captives,  and  cxpciSling  larj^e  re- 
wards from  the  Spaniih  jjovernor,    if  they  could  deliver 
them,   petitioned  tlu:   Indians  on  tht-ir  belialf,  and  oflered 
a  great  ranfom ;  ac(|uaintinj;r  them  at  the  fame  time  that 
tiiey  were  young  nvm  of  high  rank,  and  one  of  ihem  the 
governor's  fon^     Upon  this,    the  chiefs  convened,   and« 
after  folemn  and  mature  delibcTation,  returned  the  traders 
their  Anal  anfwer  and  determination,  whicli  was  as  fol- 
lows :    ^'  Brothers  and  friends,  we  have  been  confidering 
*'  upon  this  buhnefs  eoncerning  the  captives,     ■■■and  that, 
und  r   tlie  eye  and   fear  of   the   GnauSpirit,      You 
know  tliat  thefe  people  are  our  cruel  enemies ;  (hey  fave 
•*  no  lives  of  us  red-men,  who  come  into  their  power. 
*'  You  fay  that  the  youth  is  the  fon  of  the   Spanifh  go- 
**  vrrnor.     We  ixlieve  it ;  we  are  forrv  he  has  fallen  uito 
"  our  hanils  ;  but  lie  Is  om*  rnemy. .   The  two  young  men, 
**  his  friends,  are  ecpially   our  enemies.     We  arc  forry  to 
**  fee  them  here  ;  but  we  know  no  diflerence  in  their  flc(h 
*^  and  blood.      If  we  fave   one  we  mnft   fave  all ;    but 
•*  wc  cannot  do  it.     The  red-men  recpiire  their  blood  to 
"  appe^le  the  fpirits  of  their  ilaln  relatives.      They  have 
**  cntrufted  us  with  the  guardianlliip    of  our  laws  and 
•*  rights,  and  we  cannot  betray   them.      We,   however, 
**  have  a  facred  prefc  ription  relpecting  this  affair,  winch 
"  allows  us  to  extend  mercy  to  a  certain  degree.     One 
••  may  l>c  faved  by  lot;  the  (Treat-Spiilt  allows  tis  to  put 
••  it  to  that  decillon  ;  he  is  no  refpedler  of  p.-rfons.**    'I'hc 
lots  were  caft  ;  biu  the  governor's  fon  was  not  fo  lucky  as 
to  cfcape  i  he  and  one  of  his  companions  were  taken  and 
burnt. 

If  wc  confider  them  with  rcfpedt  to  their  private  cha- 
ra£ler9  they  mull  claim  our  aoprobation.  As  moral  men 
they  certainly  (land  in  no  need  of  European  elvilization. 
They  are  juft,  honcft,  liberal,  and  hofpitablc  to  ftrang,ers; 
coniidcratc,  living,  and  affe£tioirxte  to  their  wives  and  re- 
lations;  fond  of  their  children  ;  induilri(jus,  frugal,  tem- 
£rate,  aud  pcrfcvcring;  charitable  and  forbearing.  The 
ft  and  mud  cogent  article  in  all  their  treaties  with  the 
1fvhite*peoplc,  is,  that  there  ihall  not  l>e  any  kind  of  fpiri- 
.fuout  liquors  brought  into  tlieir  towns ;  and  the  traders  are 
jdbwed  Dut  two  kegs  of  Ave  gallons  each,  to  fervc  tlicin 
^Ml  the  road.  If  any  of  this  remains  on  their  approaching 
'the  towns,  diey  muft  fpill  it  on  the  grouiul  '1  wo  young 
tre4pn  Wfre  lately  furprifed  on  the  road  in  the  cveirnr, 
.  i   •  ^'     .  juft 
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]\\{\  after  the  V  had  come  to  camp,  by  a  party  of  Credcx, 

who  di.  ovormg  th:it  they  had  fcvcral  ke?s  of  Jamaica 

fpirits,  imtncJiatcly  ftriirk  ilieir  tomahawks  into  every  keg, 

giving  the  liquor  to  the  thirfty  fand,  but  not  rafting  a  drop 

of  it  thutnlclvcs ;    and  rhe  traders  had  enough  to  Aq  to 

kctp  liic  ror.v. hawks  trom  their  own  fkulls.     "1  faw  a 

"  y  iiuij  l:uli::n,"  lavs  Mr.  Banram,    "  who,  beholding 

«•  tlic  Iccncs  of  mad  intemperance  and  folly  a£bed  by  the 

•*  wliiie-mcn  in  the  town,  clapped  his  hina  to  his  breaft^ 

**  anft  wiih   a  imilc  lookpcd   aloft  as  if  ftruck  with  afto- 

**  nilhmcnt,  and  wrapt  in  love  and  adoration  to  the  Deity, 

"  wlillft  i.c  thus  exclaimed,  O  thou  great  and  g&9d  Spirit  f 

•*  we  are  indeed  fenjible  of  thy  benignity  and  favour  t9  ui 

•*  red-men^  in  denying  us  the  underfianding  of  white-nun, 

•<  IVe  did  not  know  before  they  came  amongfi  us  that  maum 

•*  kind  could  become  fo  bafe^  and  fall  fi  much  bebw  the  dignity 

**  of  their  nature.      Defend  us  from  their  .manners^  laws^ 

**  and  po%uer**     How  are  we  to  account  for  their  excelleiit 

policy  and  civil  government  ?    It  cannot  derive  its  influence 

from    coercive    laws,    for    they  have  no   fuch  artificial 

fyflcm  ;  divine  wi  dom  diflates,  and  they  obey. 

As  to  language^  the  Cherokee  tongue  is  very  loud,  fome- 
what  rough  and  very  fonorous,  founding  the  letter  R  fre- 
quently, yet  very  agreeable  and  pleafant  to  the  ear.  All 
the  Ii.dian  languages  are  truly  rhetorical  or  figurative, 
a  (lifting  the  fpccch  oy  tropes ;  their  hands,  flexure  of  tho 
head,  the  brow,  in  Ihort,  every  member,  naturally  aflTo- 
ciate,  and  lend  their  aid  to  render  their  harangues  eloquent, 
perfnafivc,  and  effedtual. 

To  enumerate  all  the  detached   cuftoms,  whicfi  have 
excited  the  wonder  of  travellers  in  America,  would  be  an 
endlels  taAc ;  one  however  is  fo  fmgular  that  it  inuft  not 
be  omitted.  When  their  parents  and  other  relations  become 
old,   or  labour  under  any  diftemper  which  their  flender 
knowledge  nf  the  healing  art  cannot  remove,   they  cut 
fhort  their  davs  with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  to  be  reltefed 
from  the  burden  of  fupporting  and  attending  them.    Thii 
pradlice  prevailed  among  the  ruder  tribes  in  every  rart  of 
the  continent,  from  Hudfon's  Bay  to  the  river  de  u  Plata  i 
and  however  fliocking  it  may  be  to  thofc  fentiments  often- 
derncfs  and  attachment,  which,  in  civilized  life,  we  are  apt 
to  confidcr  as  congenial  with  our  frame,  the  condition  of 
man  in  the  f  ivagc  (late  leads  and  reconciles  him  to  it.    The 
fame  hardlhips  anddifEculty  of  procuring  fubfiftence,  which 
deter  lavages,  in  lome  caics,  from  rearing  their  chiUxei^ 
prompt  them  to  deftroy  the  a^ed  and  infirm.    The  de- 
Ciiuin^  &,zxz  of  the  one  is  as  helplcfs  as  the  if^&ncy  of  cha 
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other.  The  forraer  are  no  lefs  unable  than  the  latter  to 
perform  the  fiin£lions  that  belong  to  a  warrior  or  hunter, 
or  to  enflurc  thofc  various  diftrefles  in  which  favagcs  ar« 
fo  often  involved,  bv  their  own  want  of  forefight  and  in- 
duftry.  Their  relations  fetrlthisi  and,  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  the  wants  or  weakncffcs  of  .others,  their  impatience 
under  an  additional  burden  prompts  the  n  to  extineuiHi  that 
life  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  fuftain.  This  is  not  re* 
gar  led  as  a  deed  of  crucky,  but  as  an  adk  of  mercy.  An 
American,  fays  a  philofophical  hiftorian*^,  broken  with 
years  and  infirmities,  conicious  that  he  can  no  longer  de- 
pend on  the  aid  of  thofe  around  him,  places  himfelf  con« 
tentedly  in  his  grave  ;  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  his  children 
or  neareft  rel  itions  that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the  bloV 
inflidted,  which  releafes  him  for  ever  from  the  forrows  of 
life.  A  late  travellerfj  however,  was  affured  by  the  tra- 
ders, that,  among  the  North- American  aborigines,  they 
knew  no  inftance  %i  fuch  barbarifm,  with  regard  to  per* 
fons  fo  nearly  related  ;  but  that  fometimes  the  comtnunity 
performed  fuch  a  deed  at  the  earned  requefl:  of  the  vidUm. 


CHAP     XIL 
EMPIRES  OF  MEXICO  AND  PERU. 

Conquejl  of  Mexico  by  C>rli%, — Magno  CapaCy  founder  of  thi 
Peruvian  Empire, — Pizarro*s  expedition  to  Peru.^-^Tht 
Inca  Atabalipa  is  put  to  death.'^/tlmagro  is  defeated^  im» 
pri/omdj  and  beheaded.^-^Pizarro  divides  Peru  among  hif 
jo/iowers.'^Remariable  expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro.^^ 
The  celebrated  Orellana  —  ^izarro  is  aJTaJftnatedy  andyoung 
jtlmagro  acknowledged  as  his  fucceJon^'-^The  celebrated 
Pedro  de  la  Gafc a. -^Gonzalo  Pizarro  defeated  and  executed* 
••^Remarks, 

THE  governors  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  who  fuc- 
cecdcd  Columbus,  endeavoured  to  purchafe  the  fame 
idvantaees  by  the  blood  of  the  natives,  which  he  had  *ob- 
ttincd  by  his  good  fenfe  and  humanity.  Thcfe  iflands 
contained  mines  of  gold.  The  Indians  only  knew  whero 
they  were  fituated ;  and  the  extreme  avarice  of  the  Spa- 
oiliids  too  furious  to  work  by  the  gentle  means  of  per* 

•  Dr.  Robertfon,  t  M.  Bartram. 
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fuafion,  hurried  (hem  to  a£ts  nf  the  moft  fliocking  violencfl 
and  cruelty  apainfl  thofe  unhuppy  nicn,  who,  thqr  be* 
lieved,  concealed  from  thcin  pari  of  their  trcafurc.  The 
Jlaughccr  once  begun,  iliey  fet  nn  bounds  to  their  fiiry ;  in 
a  few  years  thev  depopulated  Hifpaniolz,  which  contained 
three  millions  of  inhabitants ;  and  Cuba,  that  had  about  fix 
hundred  ttioufand.  An  eye  witnefs  *  of  thofe  barharoui 
depopulations  fays,  that  the  Spaniards  went  out  withthnr 
does  to  hunt  (hem.  7'he  unhappy  fava^s,  almoft  naked 
and  unarmed,  were  purfucd  like  deer  in  the  forefts,  de- 
voured by  d.'gs,  killed  by  gun-lhot,  or  furprized  and 
burnt  in  their  habitations,  i'hc  Spaniard)  had  hitheno 
only  vifiEcd  the  continent ;  from  what  they  faw  with  their 
eyes,  or  learned  by  report,  they  conjedlured  diat  tfiis  part 
of  the  new  world  would  afford  a  ftill  more  valuable  con- 

Sue(}.  Fernando  Cortez  was  difpatchcd  front  Cuba  widi 
X  hundred  men,  eighteen  horfLS,  and  a  fmall  number  of 
field-pieces.  With  this  inconliderable  force  he  propofed 
to  fkibdiie  the  inoll  powerful  Aate  on  the  continent  of 
America ;  this  was  the  empire  of  Mexico ;  rich,  exteitflTC* 
and  inhabited  by  millions  of  Indians,  paflionately  food  (^ 
war,  and  then  headed  by  Montezuma,  whofe  fam«  la 
arms  firuck  terr  ir  into  the  neighbouring  nations.  Never 
hiliuTV,  to  be  true,  was  more  improbable  and  romanbc 
than  that  of  this  war.  The  empire  of  Mexico  it  is  {aid 
had  Uibfilled  for  ages:  its  inliabitants  were  not  HkIc  ami 
barbarous;  every  thing  announced  a  polilhed  and  intelli- 
gent people.  They  knew,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  dui 
the  year  conHfted  nearly  of  365  days.  Their  fuperioritj 
ill  military  affairs  was  the  objeft  of  admiration  and  tenor^ 
over  uU  ttis  continent ;  and  their  government,  founded  m 
the  fure  l>:iris  of  laws  combined  widi  religion,  feemed  ts 
bid  defiance  to  time  itfclf.  Mexico,  the  capital  of  Ihs  em- 
pire, Ctuatcd  in  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  lake,  vat  tlie 
noblcH  monument  of  American  induftry :  it  communicatEd 
witli  the  conunent  by  immcnfe  caufeways,  wludi  iveit 
carried  through  the  lake.  The  city  was  admired  fiw  in 
biiiVrings,  all  of  l^onc,  its  fcjuarcs  and  markct-pktccj,  tlu 
Ihops  which  glittered  with  gold  and  filver,  and  the  futnptu- 
ous  palaces  of  Montezuma,  fome  erected  on  coIuidhs  (tf 
jafper,  and  coataining  whatever  was  moft  rare,  curious,  w 
ufeful.  Bui  all  the  j^randeur  of  his  empire  could  not  <3e> 
fend  it  againl\  the  Sponiariis.  Cortez,  in  his  march,  met 
with  feeble  oppofition  from  the  nations  along  the  cofft  of 
Mexico,  who  were  terriiied  at  their  firfl  appcamncc.  TV 
<-'>ke  animals    on    which  die  Spanilh  officers    wcte 
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inountrd,  ilir  :iT(iii(i;il  ihuitdcM'  whuli  ill'iictl  iVom  ihcir 
IiuivIn,  (he  woodrii  r.iillr.s  whi<  li  liiul  waCit'd  tlinn  owi  the 
ocean,  lluK  k  :)  piiiiic  into  thr  nativcN,  <rf)tii  whit  It  they  did 
not  ir'.'ovn  lili  ii  w.is  too  lalci  Whrtt^vrr  tlir  Si».imaidrt 
inai'c'Iuul  iliry  ip.nvd  no  i\yc.  or  fox,  iiolliiii}*;  farlcil  oi  i)ro- 
fniir.  At  l.iil  tlir  inliabitantK  of  Kairal.i,  ai\d  fonic  ol  the 
flairs  on  th(M'o:i(l,  d^rpaiiini*  of  In-in^!;  ahle  to  oppofr  tlirni, 
rntnrd  into  thrii  alh.mcr,  and  joincfl  aiMuicM  with  thofc 
tcnil>lr,  aiul,  as  thry  Ixdirvrd,  invinrihlr  cniupirrots.— 
Clortr/.,  thus  re  Infourd,  mai'c  he'd  ouwat'd  to  Mexico  j  ;uid 
in  his  profMiH's  difc'ovcMrd  a  volcano  of  fulphlil'and  filfprttc^i 
whnur  he-  rould  fnpply  hinilrH'with  powdrr.  Mnntr/.iiin:i 
hrard  o(  liis  piny  ids*  without  darin^;;  lo  oppofc  it.  Thig 
fovrtrijMi  is  irpurtc-d  hy  thr  hoailinj*  Spaniaicls  (o  havn 
c  oinitvan<lrd  (liiity  v.ili'.tls,  (»t  whtun  r.u^lt  could  apprar  at 
thr  head  ot  one  Innuhrd  thotifand  coinhatantH,  aimed  with 
hows  and  ai rows,  anil  y(*t  hf:  durll  not  ic*(ill  a  handiid  of 
Spauianh,  iiid('d  hy  a  few  Amnicaus,  whole  al^»;iaiicc! 
would  hr  ih.ikrn  hy  thr  lit  ll  irvrrlr  i»f  fnrtinu'.  Sitch  was 
the  dilicMcncc  lulwccn  the  inh.d>itants  of  thr  two  woilcls; 
and  filch  the  ellriM  of  thr  Spanilh  viv.MorirS)  tlie  fame?  of 
which  always  mati  hed  hefoie  ihrm. 

By  fctuliiiji  \\  \'n]\  pu'icMil  ol  j'^olil  which  only  whetlrcl 
ihe  Spani/h  avaiiic,  Monle/.\m\a  hallened  the  approach  of 
the  rncniy.  No  nppfil'iiion  is  made  to  their  entiy  into  \\\$ 
rnpltah  Apul.ue  is  l(*t  apatt  for  C'Oilc/.  and  his  i oinpa- 
nion.s,  wlu)  aie  ali«  .nlv  in;4ied  as  the  niallers  of  the  new 
world.  He  had  j»,ooil  leal'on,  howcvei'i  to  ditlinll  the 
nrtci^led  pfditenrfs  ot  this  einpciof,  under  whic  h  he  fuf- 
neftrd  fome  plf>l  for  his  dell lUwM ion  was  concralrd  ;  hut  he 
hadno  ptetence  fni  violem  r  ;  Montr/.uma  lo.idcil  him  with 
kindnelH,  and  with  i;(dd  in  {M'e.itei  ipiantilics  th.m  he  dr- 
innitdrd,  and  his  palace  was  iiniounded  with  aiiilleiy,  the 
moll  fiichtful  of  all  cnj'jnes  to  the  Ameticans.  At  lall  u 
rin'timrtance  I'cll  out  which  iiiroidcd  C'iUte/,  a  pi'elexl  for 
beginning  holliliticM.  In  (udci  to  I'ec  ure  a  conmnmicatiou, 
to  receive  the  nreellaiy  leinfcUcvmeniN,  he  hail  eiei'lctl  a 
Toiti  and  left  a  ftnall  j^aiiiion  hchind  liim  nt  Vci.i  Citr/., 
^hich  luiK  fince  hecome  an  emporium  ol'  c'ommeiie  he- 
l\vcen  Kurope  and  America.  Me  undeillotullhal  the  Ahio 
ricana  in  the  neighhouihood  had  attacked  thin  ]>,ariifon  in 
Kis  ttbfcncc,  and  thttl  a  Spnniaid  was  killed  in  tlte  ui'tion; 
that  Monrexuma  hiinfdf  was  privy  to  this  vicdeiuo.  and 
had  iflfued  oi'deni  that  the  head  ot'  the  (lain  Spaniard  (hould 
be^arridd  throu);h  hi.s  provinc*c.s,  lo  deihoy  a  hdiof.  whivli 
then  prevnilail  nmonji;  them,  that  the  Kmoneans  weie  !m- 
SaortaU  .  Upon  receiving  thiM  intellii^emei  Coitc/.  went  ill 
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pcrfon  to  the  emperor,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  inoft  en- 
pcrii'iiced  officers.      Moiitt-zuina  pleaded  innocence,  and 
C?oitc7.  fccmcd  extremely  ready  to  believe  him;  though  at 
the  i'an'.c  titiic  he  alledged  that  tlie  Spaniards  in  general 
would  never  be  perfuu£d  of  it,  unle(s  he  returned  along 
with  tlicin  to  their  refidence,  which  would  remove  all  jea« 
loufy  between  the  two  nations.     The  fucce£s  of  this  inter- 
view f1\cwed  the  iuperiority  of  the  European  addrefi.    A 
powerful  monarcli,  hi  the  midft  of  his  own  palacei  and 
fun  ouiulcd  by  his  guards,  gave  himfelf  up  a  prifoner  to  be 
difpoied  of  according  to  the  will  of  a  few  gentlemen  vrfio 
came  to  demand  him.     Cortez  had  now  got  into  his  hands 
an  engine,  by  which  every  thing  might  be  accomplifhed. 
"i'hc  Americans  had  the  higheft  refpefl,  or  rather  fuper- 
ftitious  veneration  for  their  emperor.     Cortez,  theictore, 
by  keeping  him  in  his  power,  allowinehim  to  enjoy  every 
mark  of  royalty  but  his  freedom,  and  at  the  mne  time^ 
from  a  thorovgn  knowledfi;e  of  his  charafler,  being  aUe 
to  flatter  all  his  tadcs  ana  paffions,  maintained  the  eafy 
Sovereignty  of  Mexico,  by  governing  its  prince.    Diddle 
Mexicans,  ^rown  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,   b^n  to 
abarc  of  their  refpeft  ?    Montezuma  was  the  tirft  to  tetdi 
them  more  deference.     Was  there  a  tumult  excited  diToegh 
tile  cruelty  or  avarice  of   the  Spaniards'     MontesmB 
af<  endi'd  the  battlements  of  his  prifou,  and  haranguedhif 
Mexicans  into  order  and  fuhmilTion.     Tliis  &rce  contunNd 
a  longtime:  but,  on  one  occallon,  when  Montezuma  wis 
lliamct'ullv  lUlgracing  his  charatSter  by  juftifying  the  cne« 
niios  of  his  counirv«    a  ih>ne,  from  an   unknown  hanJ, 
llruck  him  on  the  temple,  which  in  a  few  days  occafioBBJ 
Ills  death.     1  he  Mexicans,  now  delivered  from  this 


peror,  who  co-operated  fo  i\vongly  with  the  Spanitfd^ 
elov^rteJ  a  new  prince,  the  famous  Guatlmmn^  "^nbobaia 
the  beginning  dilcovered  an  implacable  auimofity  raunft 
the  Spanifli  name.  Under  his  conduct  the  unhappy  Men- 
cans  ruihed  againfl  thofe  very  men,  whom  a  btue  befait 
they  had  offered  to  worihip.  llic  Spaniards*  howeWt 
by  the  dexterous  management  of  Cortez>  were  too  fimdy 
ritablillied  to  he  expelled  fnmi  Mexico.  The  immeAfe  tn- 
bute  which  the  grandees  of  thi\i  country  liad  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  crown  oi  Spain,  amounted  to  6cx>,ocx>  xnariD  n 
pure  goUi.  bcluics  an  amav.ing  quantity  of  precious  ftoiies» 
a  fifth  part  ot  w  hlch  beini;  dillributed  among  die  foidicni 
(lia\ulated  their  avarice  and  their  courage,  and  made  dicni 
willing  to  periih,  rattier  than  part  with  to  precious  a  booty. 
The  Mexicans,  however,  made  no  fmall  efforts  fbriiHe*  { 
pci\;lcnce  :  but  all  their  valour,  and  dclpair  idJclf*  gate  way 
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before  wlwt  tKcy  called  the  Spanifli  thunder.  Guatimozin 
and  the  emprefs  were  taken  prifoners.  This  was  the  prince 
who .  (when  he  lay  ft  retched  on  burnine  coals,  by  order 
of  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  king  of  Spain's  excnequer, 
who  inflifted  the  torture  to  make  him  difcover  in  what 
part  of  the  lake  he  had  thrown  his  riches)  faid  to  his  high- 
prieft,  condemned  to  the  fame  puniftiment,  and  who  loudly 
expreffed  his  fenfe  of  the  pains  that  he  endured,  "  Do  you 
**  take  me  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  rofes?"  The  high-piieil:  re- 
mained filent,  and  died  in  an  adt  of  obedience  to  his  fove- 
reign.  Cortez,  by  getting  a  fecond  emperor  into  his  hand, 
made  a  complete  conqueft  of  Mexico ;  together  with 
which  the  Caftile  D*Or^  Darien^  and  other  provinces  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

While  Cortez  and  his  foldiers  were  employed  in  re- 
ducing Mexico,  they  got  intelligence  of  another  great  em- 
pire, iituatcd  towards  the  equinodtial  line,  and  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  which  was  faid  t^  abound  in  gold  and  filver, 
and  precious  ftones,  and  .to  be  governed  by  a  prince  more 
magnificent  than  Montezuma.  This  was  the  empire  of 
Peru,  which  extended  in  length  near  thirty  degrees,  and 
was  the  only  other  country  in  America  which  defer ved  the 
'name  of  a  civilized  kingdom.  Whether  it  happened  that 
the  Spanifli  government  had  not  received  certain  mtcUigence 
concerning  Peru,  or  that,  being  engaged  in  a  multiplicity 
of  other  crncerns,  they  did  not  ohule  to  adventure  on  new 
enterprizes ;  certain  it  is,  that  this  extenfive  country,  more 
important  than  Mexico  itfelf,  was  reduced  by  the  endea-<* 
vours,  and  at  the  expence  of  three  private  perfons.  The 
names  of  thefe  were,  Francis  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and 
Lucques,  a  wealthy  and  artful  pricft*  The  two  former 
were  natives  of  Panama,  men  of  doubtful  birth,  and  of 
low  education.  Pizarro,  the  foul  of  the  enterprize,  could 
neither  read  nor  write*  They  failed  over  into  Spain,  and 
without  difficulty  obtained  a  grant  of  what  they  ihould  con- 
quer. ^  Pizarro  then  fet  out  for  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  with 
two  hundred  and  fi.fty  foot,  fixty  horfe,  and  twelve  fmall 
pieces  of: cannon,  drawn  by  flaves  from  the  conquered 
countries.  If  we  refleft  that  the  Peruvians  naturally  en- 
tertained the  fame  prejudices  with  the  Mexicans,  in  jfavour 
of  the  Spanifli  nations,  and  were  beflde  of  a  charafler  ftill 
more  foft  and  unwarlike,  it  need  not  furprife  us,  after  what 
has  been  faid  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  that,  with  this 
inconfiderable  force,  Pizarro  fliould  make  a  deep  impref- 
fion  on  the  Peruvian  empire.  There  were  particular  cir- 
cumftances  like  wife,  which,  confpired  to  affift  him,  and 
which,  as  they  difcover  f9Jiiewbat  of  the  hiftory,  religion, 
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and  ftatc  of  tlie  human  mind  in  tliis  immenfe  continent,  H 
may  not  be  improper  to  relate. 

Mango  Capac  was  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire* 
He  was  one  of  thofc  uncommon  men  who,  calm  and  dif- 
pa'Iionatc  tlicmfdves,  can   obferve  the  paHions  of  dieir 
fcliow-crcatures,    and  turn  them  to  their  own  profit  or 
glory.     He  obfervcd  that  the  people  of  Peru  were  natu* 
rally  fupcrilitious,  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for  the 
fun.     He  pretended,  therefore,  to  be  dcfcended  from  that 
luminary,  whofe  worfliip  he  was  fent  to  eftabliHi,    and 
wliofe  authority  he  was  entitled  to  bear.     By  this  ftory, 
romantic  as  it  appears,  lie  eafily  deceived  a  credulous  peo- 
ple, and  brought  a  large  extent  of  territory  under  his  jo- 
rifdii^ion ;  a  larger  ftillhe  fubdued  by  his  arms ;  but  both 
the  force  and  the  deceit  he  employed  tor  the  moft  laudable 
purpofcs.     He  united  and  civilizell  the  diftrefled  and  barba- 
rous people ;  he  be.it  them  to  laws  and  arts ;  he  fbfteoai 
tJiem  by  the  inftitution  of  a  benevolent  religion  ;  in  Aoilf 
there  was  no  part  of  America  where  agriculture  and  the 
arts  were  fo  aflidnoufly  cultivated,  and  where  the  peo|de 
were  of  fuch  mild  and  ingenuous  manners.     A  race  of 
princes  fuccecded  Mango,    diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of 
Yncas,  and  revered  by  the  people  as  defcendants  of  their 
great  God,  the  Sun.  The  twelfth  of  thefe  was  now  on  the 
(hrone,  and  named  Atabalipa,    His  &ther  Guaiana  Capac, 
had  conquered  the  province  of  Quito,  which  now  makeia 
part  of  Spanifti   Peru.     To  fecure  himfelf  in  die  yot 
feiTion,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  natural  {mace 
of  that  country ;  and  of  this  marriage  was  fprung  Atabi* 
Kpa.     His  elder  brother,    named  Huefcar,    of  a  different 
mother,  had  claimed  the  fuccefiion  to  the   whole  of  hit 
father's  dominions,  not  excepting  Quito,  which  devolved 
on  the  other  by  a  double  connexion.    A  civil  war  bad  beat 
kindled  on  this  account,  which,  after  various  tarns  of  for- 
tune, and  greatly  weakening  die  kingdom,  ended  in  ftnmr 
of  Atahrilipa,  who  detained  tluefcar,  as  a.prifoner  in  ibe 
tower  of  Cuic  o,  the  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire.    Ib 
this  feeble  and  disjointed  ftate  was  the  kingdom  of  Fera 
when  PizaiTo  advanced  towards  it.     The  ominous  jiredic^ 
ti(^ns  of  religion  too,  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  joined  tfaeir 
force  to  human   calamities.      Proi^hccies  were  receffMp 
dicams  \vc; e  rccollcftcdj  which  foretold  the  fnl^eAioD  of 
the  eni])ire  by  unknown  pcrfons,  whofe  defcripdob  wasfup^ 
pol'eil  to  correfpond  to  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniaidk'lQ' 
thcfc  ( in  umihinces,  Atabalipa,  infteadof  oppoling  dio  Span 
niards,  let  himfelf  to  procure  their  favour.     PixarfOf  llB#-« 
r\  cr,  w  hoK  temper  partook  ofthcincannds  of  hia  cdn^ttinnt 
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fiad  no  conception  of  dealing  gently  with  thofe  he  called 
barbarians;    but   who,  however,    though *lel's  acquainted 
with   the   cruel    art   of  dellroying  their  fellow-cieatures, 
were  more  civilized  than  himielf.     While  he  was  engaged 
in  conference,  thv  refore,  with  Atabalipa,  ]}is  men,  as  they 
had  been    previouily   inflrudled,    furioufly   attacked    the 
guards  of  that  prince,  and  having  butchered  ^000  of  them, 
«s  they  were  preiling  forward,  without  regard  to  their  par- 
ticular fafety,  to  defend  tlie  facred  pcrlon  of  th(;ir  mo- 
narch, fcized  Atabalipa  himfelf,  whom  they  carried  off  to 
Ac  Spanilh  quarters.     Pizarro,   with  the  lovercign  in  his 
hands,  might  already  be  deemed  the  mafter  of  reru ;  for 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  as  '  rongly  attached  to 
their  emperor,    as  the   Mcj^icans  themfclvcs.     Atabalipa 
was  not  long  in  their  hands  belore  he  began  to  treat  of  his 
ranfom.     On  this  occalion  the  ancient  ornaments  amafled 
by  a  long  line  of  magnificent  kin;;6,  tlie  hallowed  trcafures 
pr  the  moft  magnificent  temples  w?re  brought  out  to  fave 
him,  who  was  the  fupport  of  the  kingdom  ar>d  of  the  re-r 
ligion.     While  Pizarro  wa.H  engaged  in  this  negotiation, 
by  which  he  propoled,  without  relcafing  the  emperor,  to  get 
into  his  poffelfion  an  immenfe  quantity  of  his  ix^loved  f^old, 
the  arrival  of  Almagro  caufed  lomc  embarrairmenc  in  his 
affairs.     The  friendihip,  or  rather  tl]e  external  fliew  of 
friendfhip,  betwc  n  thee  men,  was  folely  founded  on  the 
principle  of  avarice,  and  a  bold  enterprifing  fpirit,  to  which 
nothing  appeared  too  dangerous  that  mi<:rht  gratify  their 
ruling  paiUon.     When  th^ir  intcre  s^,  therefore,  happened 
to  interfere,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  that  any  meafure$ 
i:ould  be  kept  between  them.     Pizarro  expected  to  enjoy 
the  moft  coniiderable  Ihare  of  the  treafure  arifing  from  the 
emperor's  ranfom,  becaufe  he  had  the  chief  merit  in  ac- 
quiring it.     Almagro  infiftcd  on  being  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing ;  and,  at  length,  left  the  common  caufe  might  fuffer 
by  aivy  rupture  between  them,  this  difpoiition  was  agreed 
|o.     The  ranfom  was  paid  without  delay,  a  fum  exceeding 
their  conception,  but  not  fufficient  to  gratify  their  avarice. 
It  amounted  to  1,500,0001.  fterling;  and,  conhdering  the 
value  of  money  at  that  time,  was  prodigious ;   on  this  di- 
vidend, after  deducing  a  fifth  for  the  king  of  Spain, -and 
the  (hares  of  the  chief  commanders  and   officers,   each 
private  foldier  had  above  2000I.  Englilh  money.     With 
fuch  fortunes,  it  \yas  not  to  be  expected  that  a  mercenary 
army  vyould  patiently  fubmit  to  the  rigours  of  military  dil- 
cipiy&e.     They  infifted  on  being  dilbanded,  that  they  miglit 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  quiet,     Pizarro  c<>m- 
i4i?4  with  this  demand ;  fcnilble  tliat  avarice  would  ftill  de- 
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tain  many  in  his  family,  and  that  thofe  who  returned  with 
f«ich  m:uniitic  cut  fortunes,  would  induce  new  adveutuien 
to  purfuc  the  fame  road  to  wealth.  Thcfe  wife  reflections 
were  abundantly  vcritied;  it  was  impollible  to  fend  out 
bt^ticr  recruiting  officers  than  thofc  who  had  themfdves  fo 
much  profited  bv  tlio  field ;  new  foldiers  ronllantly  arrircdi 
and  the  American  armies  never  wanted  reinforcement. 

This  immcnfe  ranfom  was  only  a  farther  reafon  for  de- 
taining  Atabalipa   in  confinement,   until  they   difcovered 
whetlier  he  had  another  trcafure  to  gratify  their  avarice. 
But  whether  thcv  believed  he  had  no  more  to  give,  and 
were  unwilling  to  employ  their  troops  in  guarding  a  prince, 
from  whom  they  expeiled  no  farther  advantage,  or  due 
Pizarro  had  conceived  anaverfion  againtlthe  Peruvian  em- 
peror, on  account  of  fome  inllances  of  craft  and  duplicity 
wliich  he  obfcrved  in  his  character,  and  which  he  con- 
ceived  migiit  prove  dangerous  to  his  aiFairs»  it  is  certain, 
tliat  bv  his  command  Atabalipa  was  put  to  death.     To juf- 
i\U'  this  cruel  proceeding,  a   iham  charge  was  exhilNtd 
aga'nft  the  unliappy  prince,  in  which  he  vras  accnfed  of 
idolatry,  of  having  many  concubines,  and  other  dicum- 
flances  equally  impertinent.     The  only  juft  ground  of  ac- 
cufation  againft  him  was«  that  his  brother  Huefcar  had 
been  put  to  death  by  his  command ;  and  even  this  was  con- 
fiderably  palliated,  bcx:aufe  Huefcar  liad  been  plotting  hii 
dertniflion,  that  he  might  eftabli(h  hinrifelfon  dietnroiie. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Ynca,  a  number  of  candidates  ap* 
peared  for  the  throne.     The  principal  nobility  fet  up  me 
full  brother  of  Huefcar  ;  Pizarro  fet  up  a  fon  of  Atabalipa ; 
and  two  generals  of  the  Peruvians  emkavourcd  to  efiabliik 
themfelves  by  the  aRiftance  of  the  army.     Thefediftrar- 
tioas,  which  in  another  empire  would  have  been  cxtrcoidy 
hurtful,  and  .ven  here  at  another  time,  were  at  prefientn* 
thcr  advanta^icous  to  the  Peruvian  affairs.    The  candidates 
fought  arainil  each  other ;    their  battles  accuftomed  diefe 
harnilefs  people  to  blood  ;  and  fuch  is  the  prefcmice  of  % 
fpirit  of  any  kind  raifed  in  a  nation  to  a  totail  kdarrvi 
that  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  quarrels  among  dieroftlves,  m 
inh  ibitams  qf  Peru  a0umed  fome  courajr^  againft  die  Spa* 
iu;irds,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  ultimate  caufe  of  all 
their  calamities.     The  loffes  which  the' Spaniards  met  \rith 
in  tliefe  quarrels,  though  inconfiderablo  in  themfelves,  were 
rendered  dangerous,  by  leflcjiing  the  opinion  of  dicir  in- 
vincibility, which  tliey  were  careful  to  preferve  among  die 
inh  bit.t-vs  of  iho  new  world.     This  confiderration  cnMod 
Pizarro  to  conclude  a  truce  ;  and  this  interval  he  employed 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  famous  city  of  Luni»  and 
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m  fettling  the  Spaniards  in  the  country.  But,  as  foon  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  offered,  lie  renewed  the  war  againft 
the  Indians,  and  after  many  difficulties  made  himfclf  maftcr 
of  Cufco,  the  capital  of  trie  empire.  While  he  was  en- 
gaged in  thefc  conquefts,  new  grants  and  fupplies  arrivtJ 
froiu  Spain.  Pi'/arro  obtained  two  hundred  leagues  along 
the  fea-coaft,  to  the  fouthward  of  what  had  been  before 
granted,  and  Almagro  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
ward of  Pizarro's  government.  This  diviiion  occafioned 
a  warm  difpUte  between  them,  each  reckoning  Cufco  within 
Jiis  own  diftridt.  But  the  dexterity  of  .Pizarro  brought 
Jihout  a  reconciliation.  He  perfuattcd  bis  rival,  that  though 
the  country  wliich  really  belonged  to  him,  lay  to  the  fouth- 
ward of  Cufco,  it  was  equally  rich  and  fertile,  and  might 
he  as  cafily  conquered  as  Peru.  He  otiered  him  his  affift- 
ancc  in  the  expedition,  the  fuccefs  of  which  he  did  not 
even  call  in  qucftion. 

Almagro,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  fubduing  a 
kingdom  for  himfclf,  lifcencd  to  his  advice  ;  and  joining  as  * 
many  of  Pizarro's  troops  to  his  own  as  he  judged  neceilaryy 
penetrated,    with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  into  Chih ; 
loling  many  of  his  men  as  he  pafTed  over  mountains  of  an 
immenfe  height,  and  always  covered  with  fnow.     He  re- 
duced, however,  a  very  confiderablc  part  of  this  country. 
But  the  Peruvians  were  now  become  too  much  acquainted 
U'ith  war,  not  to  take  advantage  of  thedivifion  of  the  Spa 
ni/h  troops.     They  made  an  eiFort  for  regaining  their  ca-' 
pital,  in  which,  Pizarro  being  indifpofed,  and  Ahnagro  re- 
moved at  a  great  diftance,  they  were  well  nigh  fuccefsful. 
'I'he  latter,  however,  no  fooner  got  notice  of  the  licgc  of 
Cufco,  than,  relinquiihing  all  views  of  diftant  conquefts, 
lie  returned,  to  fecure  the  grand  objedl  of  his  former  la- 
bours.    He  raifcd  the  flege  with  infinite  flaughter  of  the 
aflailants ;  but  having  obtained  poffeifion  of  this  city,  he 
was  unwilling  to  give   it  up  to  Pizarro,  who  now  ap- 
j>roached  with  an  army,  and  knew  of  no  other  enemy  but 
the  Peruvians.     This  difpute  occafioned  a  long  and  bloody 
ftruggle  between  them,  in  whicli  the  turns  of  fortune  were 
various,  and  the  rcfentment  fierce  on  both  fides,  becaufe 
the  fate  of  the  vanquilhed  Was  certain  death      This  was 
the  l(pt  of  Almagro,  who,  in  an  advanced  age,  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  fccurity  of  a  rival,  in  whofc  dangers  and  triumphs 
he  had  long  (liarcd,  and  with  whom,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  enter])rize,  he  had  been  intimately  connc6led.     During 
the  courfe  of  this  civil  war,  many  Peruvians  ibrved  in  the 
Spaniili  armies,  and  learned,  from  tlie  pra6\icc  of  Chrif- 
tianSy  to  butcher  one  another.     I'hat  blinded  nation,  how* 
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rvfr,  :u  lcni;ih  oprncii  their  cyc8,  and  took  a  very  re. 
maik  A}\c  tcloliiiioii.  'I'lif-v  i'liw  ihe  ferocity  of  the  Euro< 
pc.iiis,  thrir  iiiic^tiii^iiilhablc  rcfmtmcnt  and  avarice,  and 
they  ronjoLliirctl  Ui:ii  fhcfc  pafiiiJUK  would neverpenn it  tlicir 
iontclK  i(H'ul)li(l(r.  J«rt  us  rciiic,  laid  tliey,  from  among 
thiin;  let  us  ily  to  our  inountains,  they  will  tpeedilyde- 
Aioy  cu(h  other,  arul  then  wc  may  return  in  |ieacc  to  our 
if)r'n(T  hal)itations.  Thr  rrfohition  was  inllamly  put  in 
pia(^tif  c ;  the  iVriiviaiis  diCperled,  and  left  the  Spaniards  in 
tlicir  capital.  Mad  the  force  on  each  ildc  been  exadly 
equal,  I  his  iiticular  nolicy  of  the  natives  of  Peru  might 
Invc  heeii  attended  with  fuccefs.  But  the  vi£lory  of  Pizarro 
pill  an  c:nd  to  tlic!  hopes  of  the  I'cruvians. 

On  th<'  d'.'f'iiive  day,  thcconilidk  was  maintained  by  each 
party  with  equal  coui  a^e  ;  but  unfortunately  for  Almagro, 
he  was  fo  worn  out  with  the  fati;Tue8  of  the  fervice,  to 
wliirh  his  advanced  a^'^e  was  nneipial,  that  at  the  crifit  9f 
hu  jaiCy  heeould  not  exert  his  wonted  a£tivity.  He  was, 
the  cforc*,  ohii{;cd  to  c.oinmit  the  leading  of  his  troops  to 
C)ru;oirnc7.,  who,  though  an  officer  of  great  merit,  did  not 
poficfs  the  fame  afccndiint  either  over  the  fpirit  or  affe£lioni 
r>f  ilic  foldicrs,  as  the  c:hicf  whom  they  had  lonff  been  ac« 
c:ufVouied  to  follow  and  revere.  On  the  (ide  orAlnugro 
wcic  more  veteran  foldiers,  and  a  larf;er  proportion  of  ca- 
valry»  hue  ihcle  were  overbalanced  by  Pizarro't  fuperioritv 
in  mnniM:!  s,  and  by  two  companies  of  well  difciplimd  muf- 
keteers,  which,  on  recciviiifran  account  of  tlic  infurre£lion 
of  tlie  liuliiins,  the  em|>eror  had  fent  from  Spain.  As  the 
life  of  iiie  arms  was  not  frccpiciit  among  tlic  adventurers 
in  Anierici,  hall ily  ecpiipped  fr >r  fervice,  at  their  own  ex- 
pencc,  this  fniall  l)an(l  of  foldiers,  regularly  trained  and 
aniicd,  was  a  novehy  in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Wherever  it  advanced,  the  weight  of  a  heavy  and 
weii-fiiiiaii  cd  Hrc  bote  down  horfe  undfoot  before  it;  and 
()r;r>Mn(:'/,,  while  lur  endeavoured  lo  rally  and  anuiiate  his 
troo))S,  h.Lviii);  UMc'ived  a  dangerous  wound,  the  route  be- 
ta uie  I'euoral.  The  barbarity  f)f  the  (oncjuerors  ftaincd 
th«!  I'bitv  which  tlicy  atciuiicd  by  this  complete  viAoiy. 
The  violrnc  e  of  c  ivil  ra;,'e  hurried  on  foine  to  flaughter 
tluir  coiiiiti  yuun  with  nidifcriniinate  cruelty;  the  mean- 
iK-is  of  piivaie  rcven;.;''  infli^rated  odiers  to  f ingle  out  indi- 
vi(lii:ils  as  the  obji^  Is  oi  liteir  vengcan(!C.  Orgoenez  and 
frvci a!  office  rs  of  diiliiu'iion  were  niailacred  in  coul  blood; 
ab'Ac  a  tiuudrc.d  ami  iortv  foldiers  fell  in  the  field;  a  large 
pif)portion  witnv  thr  umuber  of  combaLints  was  few,  and 
il)('  iieat  ot  thr  couteii  foon  over.  Almagro,  though  fe 
icrble  that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horfe,  had 
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infiflcJ  on  bciuj^  carricil  on  a  litter  to  an  eminence  which 
overlooked  the.  tioKl  of  battle.  From  ihcm c,  in  the  ut- 
inoll  agitation  of  mind,  lie  vicwctl  the  varions  movements 
of  both  parties,  and  at  lad  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his 
own  troops,  witli  all  the  pailionaie  indignation  of  a  veteran 
leader,  lonjj;  accurtomcd  to  virtory.  He  endeavoured  to 
fave  himiclf  by  iii|\lu,  but  was  taken  prifoncr,  and  guarded 
with  the  grcaicft  vigilance. 

Cufco  was  pilligeilby  die  vi(5lorious  troops,  who  found 
tlicre  a  confiderable  booty,  confirting  partly  of  tlic  glean- 
ings of  the  Indian  treafures,  and  paitly  of  the  wealth 
aniaflfed  by  their  antaponills  fiom  the  fpoils  of  Peru  and 
Chili.  But  fo  <*ar  did  this,  and  whatever  the  bounty  of 
their  leader  could  dd  to  it,  fall  l)clow  the  hii;h  ideas  of 
the  recompenee  whi(  h  they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their 
merit,  that  Ferdinand  l^izarro,  unable  to  gratify  fuch  ex- 
travagant cxpcdtatioiis,  had  recourfc  to  the  fame  expe- 
dient which  his  brother  had  employed  on  a  (imilar  occafiou, 
and  endeavoured  to  tind  oceupation  for  this  turbulent  afTum- 
ing  fpirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  o|)cn 
mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  encouraged  his  mod  avftivc 
officers  to  attempt  \\\c  difcovery  and  rcdui'lion  of  various 
provinces  whidi  had  not  hitherto  fubmittedto  the  Spaniards. 
To  every  llandard  ereflcd  by  the  leulcrs,  who  undertook 
any  of  tliv  fe  new  expeditions,  volunteers  rcfoited  \\  iih  the 
ardour  and  hope  pmdiar  to  the  agi^.  Several  of  Alma- 
gro's  foldiers  joined  them,  and  thus  Pi/.arro  had  the  fatif- 
fa^ftion  of  Ix'ing  delivered  both  from  the  importunity  of  his 
drUM-ntcntcd  friends,  and  the  dread  of  his  anc  ient  enemies. 

Alma;;ro  himrdt  rcmainal  for  feveral  months  in  cuflody 
under  all  the  aniruiih  of  fufpcnrc.  For,  allhoui>h  his  d  )oiu 
was  determined  bv  the  Pizarros  from  the  moment  that  he 
fell  into  their  hands,  prudence  conllrained  them  to  defer 
gratifying  their  veni;eance,  until  die  foldiers  who  had 
fcrvcd  under  him,  as  well  as  feveral  of  their  own  followers, 
in  whom  they  cotdd  not  perfcvfily  confide,  h?.d  left  Cufco. 
As  foon  as  thcv  fet  out  upon  their  diiFcrent  expeditions, 
Almagro  was  impeached  of  treafon,  formally  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die.  The  .fentcnce  afloniihed  him,  and 
though  he  l\ad  otten  braved  deadi  with  an  undaunted  fpirii 
in  the  lie  |d.  its  ;;ppri>ach  under  this  igmmunioiis  form  ap- 
palled him  fo  nuiclu  that  he  had  recourfc  to  abjecV  fup- 
plications,  unworthy  of  his  former  fame.  lie  IxTfou'iht 
ilie  Pi/,arros  to  remember  the  ancient  triendlhip  between 
their  brother  and  htm.  and  how  much  he  h«id  contributed  to 
llic  fuccefs  and  pro  perity  of  their  f;Lnily  ;  he  reminded  them 
of  the  himianity  widi  which,  in  orpolilion  to  the  repeated 
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rimonftranccs  of  his  own  moll  attached  friends;  he  con* 
jiired  them  to  pirv  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  to  fuffer  him 
to  pah  tliL-  wrcuhfd  remainder  of  his  days  in  bewailing  his 
« I  imi  s,  and  in  making  his  peace  with  heaven.  "  The  in- 
•»  trfatic-,*'  fays  a  Spanilh  hiftorian,  "  of  a  man  fo  much 

In^lovcd,    tciuliLd  manv  an  unfeeling  heart,   aiid  drew 

tears  from  many  a  hard  eye  *."  But  the  brothers  re- 
mained unflexible.  As  Toon  as  Ahnagro  knew  his  fate  to 
be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a 
veteran.  He  was  ftrangled  in  prifon,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lick!  v  beheaded.  He  fu til-red  in  the  feventv -fifth  year  of 
his  a^c    and  left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  woman 

A.  D.  1559.  of  Panama,  whom,  though  at  tliat  time  a 
pi  ifoner  in  Lima«  lie  namecl  as  fucceflbr  to  his 
governincnt,  purfuant  to  a  power  which  the  emperor  had 
granted  hi  ^. 

Bred,  like  Pizarro,  in  the  camp,  Ahnagro  yielded  not 
to  him  in  any  of  the  foldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour, 
indrfciiieiiblc  aitivitv,  or  inlurmountable  conftancv  in  en- 
during tile  hardihips  infeparablc  from  military  fervice  in 
tlie  new  world.  But  in  Ahnagro  thefe  virtues  were  ac- 
ct^mpaniid  wiih  the  opeimefs  and  candour  natural  to  men 
w  lioft-  profcflion  is  arms  ,  in  Pi/arro  tticv  were  united  with 
the  a^ldrcfs,  the  craft,  and  the  diflimulatlon  of  a  politician, 
with  the  art  of  cf;ncealing  his  own  purpofes»  and  with 
fucraciiy  to  penetrate  into  thofe  of  other  men. 

inuring  the  civil  diffenfions  in  Peru,  all  intercourfe  widi 
Fpiiin  ^^  i'.s  iufpcnded.  On  this  account,  the  detail  of  die 
cxtrjoHiinaj-v  iranfaftions  there  did  not  foon  reach  the 
«:ouir.  Untoriuiiatcly  tor  the  viclorious  bdlion,  thie  firft 
intelligence  \\as  brought  thither  by  fome  of  Ahnagro's 
ofnt  lts.  who  left  the  country  upon  the  ruin  of  their  caufe  ; 
and  tiicy  r-.i-ucd  what  liad  napi>ened,  with  every  circum- 
fci.nce  untavf;i:ral)le  to  Pizarro  and  his  brothers.  Their 
ambiri'ju,  their  breach  of  the  moil  folemn  engagements, 
tfifir  vi'kr.ic  and  cruel: v  were  painted  with  all  the  ma- 
li;:;iity  a:i:l  c>:;'.:;c;'> ration  of  party  liatred.  Ferdinand  Pizar- 
ro, wiio  arrived  lo(;n  after,  and  apixrared  in  court  with  ex- 
tra o:di-..arv  ipRndor,  endeavoured  to  eiFace  the  impreflion 
\N  ITk  ii  tlieir  accufations  had  made,  and  to  juftify  his  brother 
z.\:\  }>iiT^leit  bv  rcprcicniing  Almagro  as  the  aggreffor.  ITie 
cir-tror  aH'-l  liis  mliuliers,  though  they  could  not  pro- 
r.^'.ii.'t  V. liith  of  the  contending  factions  was  the  moft 
c'ii'^inal,  dearly  difcovered  the  lural  tcr*dencv  of  their  dif- 
fer fi..)!  v.  It  wr.s  obvi(uis,  tlrat  while  lae  leaders,  entrufted 
wi'.ii  the  conduct  of  two  infant  colonics,   employed  the 
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Wrms  which  fhould  have  been  turned  againft  the  common 
enemy,  in  deftroying  one  another,  ail  attention  to  the  pub- 
lic good  miifl:  ccafc,  and  there  was  reafon  to  dread  that  the 
Indians  might  improve  the  advantage  which  their  dilimioni 
prcfcnred  to  them,  and  extirpate  both  the  vigors  and  the 
vancjuiihcd.  But  the  evil  wa^  more  apparent  than  the  re- 
medy. Where  the  information  that  had  been  received  was 
fo  drfefVivc  and  fufpicious,  and  the  fcene  of  aftion  fo  re- 
mote, it  vv.is  almoft  impoffiblc  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  con- 
dusll  that  ought  to  be  followed ;  and  before  any  plan  that 
iliouldbc  approved  of  in  Spain  could  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, the  (ituation  of  the  parties  and  the  circumftances  of 
affairs,  might  alter  fo  entirely  as  to  render  its  ciffedls  ex- 
tremely pernicious. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  fend  a  perfon  to 
Peru,  vefted  with  extenilve  and  difcretionary  power,  who, 
after  viewing  flriihcratelv  the  poilure  of  ^fF^irs  wfth  his 
owii  eves,  and  enquiring  upon  the  fpot,  into  the  coodtidl  of 
the  dilFcrcnt  leaders,  should  be  autliorilcd  to  eftablifli  Ac 
government  in  that  form,  which  he  deemed  moft  condu- 
cive to  the  interefts  of  the  parent  ftate,  and  the  welfare  of 
tlie  colony.  'J  lie  man  felciled  for  this  important  charge 
was  Chridoval  Vaca  de  Caftro,  a  judge  in  the  court  of 
royal  audience  at  Valladolid  ;  and  his  abilities,  integrity, 
and  firmuefs  jiiftified  the  choice.  His  inftrudtions,  thou«.;h 
am;  Ic,  were  not  fuch  as  to  fetter  him  in  his  operations. 
According  to  the  different  afpc^fl  of  affairs,  he  had  power 
to  take  upon  him  dilFerent  charusfters.  If  he  found  the 
governor  llill  alive,  he  was  to  affume  only  the  title  of 
jud»|;e,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  adling  in  concert 
with  him,  and  to  guard  againft  the  appearance  of  giving 
any  juft  canic  of  offence  to  a  man  who  had  merited  fo 
liighly  of  his  country.  But  if  Pizarro  was  dead,  he  was 
cntrufted  with  a  commiiTion  that  he  might  then  produce, 
by  which  lie  was  appointed  his  fucccffor  In  the  goveniinent 
o(  Peru.  'I'his  attention  to  Pizarro,  however,  feems  to 
have  ffowed  rather  from  dread  of  his  power,  than  from 
any  approhation  of  his  meafures  ;  for  at  the  very  time  that 
the  court  feemcd  fo  folicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his  bro- 
ther Fc  rdinand  was  arrefied  at  Madrid,  and  confined  to  a 
prifon  where  he  remained  above  twenty  years. 

While  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  preparing  for  his  voyage, 
events   of  great   moment  happened  in   PcriL 
The  governor  conlidering  himfelf,   upon  the  A.  D.  1540. 
death  of  Ahnagro,  as  the  unrivalled  pofleflbr 
of  th'it  vart  enij)ire,  j)rocced<'d  to  parcel  out  its  territories 
among  tho  c0iu][uei'ors ;  and  h^dr  tiiis  divillon  been  made 
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Avitli  ?nv  dcjrrcc  of  impartialitv,  tlic  extent  of  coimtrr 
^'.icli  lie  li.vl  to  iHllow,  was  lutficiciU  to  have  grati&cdhis 
{Vi  n(l<,  iin«l  lo  h:ivc  gained  his  enemies.  But  Pjzarro  con-^ 
ilu -It'll  this  tr  iiiin-ftion  not  witli  the  equity  and  candour  nf 
A  jiul  c,  aci*..ir:\o  to  difr over  and  to  reward  merit,  but  widi 
tlic  illilK-r:!  ipirii  of  a  partv  leader.  Large  diftriflsy  in 
puN  of  till- <  ountrv  mod  cjl'ivatcd  and  populous  were 
U':  :\\^in  :\s  his  own  property,  or  granted  to  his  brothers, 
I.i~>  a.iiit.'  ^•v.s,  and  favourites.  To  others,  lots  lefs  vaiu- 
ahU:  :in'!  i-ivitin;;  were  aifigned.  The  followers  of  Alma- 
no.  ::;^'n;»*ri  wh';m  were  many  of  the  original  adventurers, 
U)  wl-.  :  ■  \..l(*i!r  anJ  pcricverance  Pizarro  was  indebted  for 
his  :!■( '  •J'",  were  lot  Lilly  excluded  from  any  portion  inthofe 
!:.iiv:-.,  -L.r.s ;::(!?>  die  accjuiiition  of  which  they  had  concri- 
f)'  u  !  i'»  1:"'  c'v.  As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  fet  an 
ii^ini.  ..Ot.-i'.t  »..iue  noon  I  lis  own  fcrvices,  all  who  were 
(lii  .<.)ii  Ir.''  :1  in  r!icir  cxpcc tuitions,  exclaimed  loudly  againft 
llu  Mii.i  K-ii-iic's  and  partiality  of  the  governor.  Fhepar- 
tifans  ol  .MiiM^ru  murmured  in  -ecret,  and  meditated  re<- 
veii'^e. 

l<:ij):(l  ::s  the  pro:;ncfs  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America 
In^n  h^'.ii   fiiic    i'i/.arro  landed  in  Peru,  their  avidity  of 
d  iirn-^Jii  was  n(;t  vet  fatisficil.     The  officers  to  wnom 
lti(li.i:ii.il  l':/«irro  gdve  the  command  of  different  detach- 
ii-.l:.:^,  ^  e  .ei:ratecl  into  fever.il  new  provinces,  and  though 
i*'\i:'-  of  i;it.m  were  expoftd  to  great  hardships  in  the  cold 
ar.il  biirreii  re.;: (..is  of  the  Andes,  and  others  fufiercd  dif- 
tri.iV  11'. i  iiiieii  'r  amidft  the  woods  and  marflies  of  the 
j;l.i;:V',    l.ey  n^iule  diicc.viTics  and  con(juefts  which  extended 
their  !-:io\vic'.l;.;o  of  the  country,  as  well  38  added  to  their 
poAci.     Fclio  de  Vaidivia  re-affumcd  Almagro's  fcheme 
cf  i:y.iic'i;:e  C'liii,  an*  notwithftanding  the  fortitude  of  the 
nai'\c:s  in  iK:ci.dii\L{  their  poflblhons,  made  fuch  progrefs 
ill  riic  (..,iu.i:'..ll:  ot  the  i  ountrv.  that  he  founded  tiie  city  of 
Sr.   fay.o,  and  i^ave  a  beginning  to  the  edablilhment  of  the 
t?j.:iiii!ii  .icviriinic/ii  the;c.     But  of  all  the  enterprises  under- 
t'Acn  ahoi.  t  tliis  period,  thvit  of  Gon/alo  Pizarro  was  die 
\v.{A\  leir'uikahle.     The  j^ovcnwr,  who  fccras  to  have  re- 
fch.L'i  I'lai  no  p'rrfon  in  iVru  ihould  poffeis  any  ftation  of 
i;il:i:  "\.'.'AuA  eminence  or  authority  but  thofe  of  his  ovim 
?;"';;.» ,  i>:.(]  tkj>-. ivtd  Aniilcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito, 
<  {  !  .    <  Mr.'.iKii.d  in  tiat  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  bro- 
r  ! T  \ :. :  v.y.'h i  to  take  the  jj[oveniment  of  it.     He  jnftnifte^ 
hi:-    :-.  .uienipL  the  cli.e(/*erv  a-.ul  conqueft  of  the  country 
to  tr.    *  .y.\  of  the  Anle«,  which,  according  to  the  inform-* 
a  .   f.  (/:  :I:c  Indians,  abr/ii::dcd  with  cinnamon  and  othe^. 
\.i''\\.\'.  ficrs.     Gon/iilo.  not  iui'eJor  to  any  of  his  bro' 
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thcrs  in  rourap;c,  and  no  lefs  ambitious  of  ticqiiirlnq;  Jif- 
tin(5\i()n,  cai;cilv  engaged  in  this  difficult  fcrvicc      tic  fct 
tmt  from  (^uito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and    forty 
foldiers,  near  one  half  of  whom  \^crc  horfcmcn,  with  four 
thoufand  Indians  to  carry  their  provifions.     In  forciir^,  their 
way  through  the  dctiles,    or  over  the  ridges  of  tlio  Andes, 
cxi.efs  of  colli  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of  which  tlicy  were 
accuflomcd,     proved   latal   to  the   greater   pi't   of   their 
wretched  attendants.     The  Spaniards,  tliouLh  m  v.c  :o!)uft 
and  inured  to  a  variety  of  climates,  fuffcrcd  confivkrahly, 
and  lort  fome  men  ;  hut  whcin  they  dcfcendcd  into  the  low 
t:ountry  their  ditlrcfs  encreafed.     During  two   months    it 
raineil  inccllantlv,  without   any    interval   of  fuir  weather 
h)ng  enough  to   dry  their  cloaths.     The  vr.ft  plains  upon 
which  thev  were   now  entering,  either  altO;Knl\cr  without 
inhabitants,  or  occupied  by  the  rudell  ai.d  Icull  induftrious 
tril>es  of  the  new  world,  yielded  little  iubfiliencc.     They 
crnild  not  advance  a  ftcp  but  as  they  cut  a  road  thioiHjji 
woods,  or   made  it  through  marflies.     Such  inccfTant  tv)il, 
and  continual  fcarcitVxof  food,  fccmcd  more  than  fuiiicicnt 
to  have  exhaulled  and  difpirlced  any  troops.     But  the  for- 
titude and  porlcverancc   of  the   Spaniards  in  the  ilxtconth 
century,  were  iniuperable.     Allured  bv  frequctu  but  falfc 
accounts  of  rich  cinmtries  before  tliem,  they  perfiOcd  in 
liruggling  on,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca 
or  Napo,  one  of  the  largcft  rivers,  wliofc  watcis  pinu*  into 
tliC    Maragnon,    ai\d  contribute  to  its  granieur.     There, 
with  infinite  labour,  they  built  a  bark,  which  they  c\pe£lcd 
would  prove  of  gpcat  utility,  both  in  conveying  them  over 
rivers,  in  procuring  proviilons,  and  exploring  thv.  country. 
'I'his  was  manned  with  fifty  Voldiers,  under  the  comm:.nd 
of  Francis   OreUana,  the  ohHcer  next  in   rank  to  Tizdno, 
The  llrcam  carried  tiiem  down  with  fuch   rapiditv,  t:;at 
thev  were  loon  far  a -head  of  their  countrj'mcn,  who  fol- 
lowed ilowlv,  and  with  ditficulry  by  land. 

At  thisdi'lame  trom  his  commander,  Orcllana,  a  young 
man  of  an  a.piring  mind,  began  to  fancy  lum  elf  inde- 
pendent, and  trantported  with  the  predominant  paflum  of 
tlie  are,  he  torn^cd  the  tcheme  of  diftinc:uilhini!:  hi  fclf  as 
a  diicovercr,  bv  following  the  courle  oi  the  Maragnon, 
until  it  joined  th.^  nccan,  and  by  fiirveynv!;  the  vail  regions 
through  which  it  tiv)ws.  Tliis  khemc  or"  OreiluM  was  as 
bold  as  it  was  tjcavluTous.  boi,  it  lie  he  cliavgoablv*  with 
the  guilt  of  having  violated  Ins  dut}'  to  his  comniandcr, 
and  \v\X\\  having  aba  done  I  Ins  fellow-foldicrs  in  a  pathicls 
defart,  where  thev  luul  hardly  any  hopes  of  fuccets,  or 
even   of  fafetv,    but   what  were  loiimlcd    on    the  fer\  ice 

which 
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whirh  they  expedlcd  from  the  baric ;  ois  crime  is  m  lome 
iuc;Lriire  balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured  open  a 
iiavigaiioii  of  near  two  thoufaiid   leagues,    through  un« 
known  nations,  in  a  vcflcl  haftily  conllrucled,  with  ^een 
(iiuKr,  anvl  by  very  unH^ilful  hands,  «%'ithout  provihons» 
wiiliout  a  c(>m])afs,  or  a  pilot.  But  his  courage  and  alacrity 
fiipplicd  every  defect.     Committing  himfelf  fearlefsly  to 
r!ic  cuid  ince  uf  the  ftrenm,    the  Napo  bore  him  along  to 
the  ci'oiith,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel  of  the  Ma- 
ragnoii.     I'urning  with  it  towards  the  coaft,  he  held  on 
)iis  ccurfe  in  thiit  dircdlion.     He  made  frequent  defceuts  on 
])oth  lilies  of  tiie  river,  fometimes  feizing  by  force  of  arms 
the  pro.ifioiis  of  tlic  fierce  favages  feated  on  its  banks 
a!id  fonictin^.es  procuring  a  fupply  of  food  by  a  friendly 
inten oiirfc  with  more  gentle  tribes.     After  a  lone  feries  ot 
dancrcrs  which  he  encountered  with  amazinc;  fortitudey  and 
of  diflreircs  which  he  fupportcd  widi  no  leis  magnanimity* 
he  reached  the   ocean,    where   new  perils  awaited  him. 
Thefc  he  likewiie  furmotnited,  and  sot  fafe  to  the  Spaniih 
fettlenicnts  in  the  ifland  Cubagua,  firom  whence  he  (ailed 
to  Spain.     The  vanity  natural  to  travellers  who  vifit  r&» 
gioiis  unknown  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an 
lulventurtr,  folicitous  to  magnify  his  own  merit,  concuned 
ill  promi)ring  him  to  mingle  an  extraordinary  prc^ttion  of 
the  marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.     He  pre- 
tended ro  have  difcovered  nations  fo  rich,  tnat  the  roots  of 
tiieir  temples  were  covered  with  plates  of  eold;  and  de- 
fcribed  a  republic  of  women. fo  warlike  and  powerful,  as 
to  have  extended  their  dominion  over  a  confidenble  trad 
of  the  fertile  plains  which  he  had  vifited.     Eactnvagant  as 
thofc  talcs  were,  they  gave  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  a  resum 
aboi/nding  with  gold,  ^ftinguiHied  by  die  name  of  ElDo- 
n:da,  ana  a  community  of  Amazons,  were  to  be  found 
in  this  parr  of  the  new  world;  and  fuch  is  the  propenfity 
<^f  mankind  to  believe  what  is  wonderful,  that  it  has  been 
flcwly  and  with  difficulty,  that  reafon  and  obfervation  have 
exploded  thofe  fables.    The  voyage,  however,  even  when 
ftrippcd  of  every  romantic  embellifhment,  deferves  to  be 
recorded,   not  only  as  one  of  the  moft  memorable  occur-^ 
lences  in  that  adventrous  age,  but  as  the  firft  event  that 
led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  thofe  inunenfe  reg^ont 
that  ftrctcli  caftward  from  the  AikIcs  to  the  ocean. 

No  words  can  defcribe  the  conftcrnation  of  Pizarro 
when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered  Orellana  to 
wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  bimr<rif  to  fufpeA  diat 
a  man,  whom  be  had  entrufted  with  fuch  an  important 
I  conunandy 
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command,  could  be  fobafc  nndfo  unfrclinpj  as  to  dcfcrt  l\ini 
at  fucli  a  jun£^urc.  But,  impuliiui;  his  ahfcmc  from  the 
|)laf;c  of  rendezvous  to  fome  uiiknown  accident,  he  advan- 
c  cd  above  ftfty  leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  Maraj;non, 
cxpeiline;  every  momtMU  to  fee  the  bark  appear  with  a 
fupply  ot  provillons.  At  length  he  came  up  with  an  oilier 
wliom  Orellana  had  left  to  perifli  \\\  the  dcfcrt,  becaufe  lie 
had  thr  courage  to  remonftrate  acainft  his  perfidy.  From 
him  lie  learned  the  extent  of  OreUana's  crime,  and  his  fol- 
lowers perceived  at  oncft  tticir  own  defnerate  lituaiion, 
when  deprived  of  their  only  refource.  '1  he  fpirit  of  the 
lloutell  hearted  veteran  funk  within  him,  and  all  demanded 
to  be  led  back  inftantly.  Pizarro,  thoup,h  he  alfumed  an 
Appearance  of  rrancjuilfity,  did  not  oppofe  their  inclination. 
But  he  was  now  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Quito  ;  and 
in  that  long  march  the  Spaniards  encountered  Iiardfhips 
j;reater  than  thofe  they  had  endured  in  their  progrcfs  out- 
ward, without  the  alluring  hones  which  then  fooihcd  and 
animated  them  ui)der  their  fufferings.  Hunger  compelled 
them  to  feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  cat  all  tncir  dogs  and 
horfes,  to  devour  the  moll  loathfome  reptiles,  and  even  to 
gnaw  the  Icatlier  of  their  faddlcs  and  fword-bclts.  Four 
(lioufand  Indians,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  Spaniards  perifhcd 
in  this  wild  difalh'ous  expedition,  which  continued  near  two 
ears ;  and  as  fifty  men  were  on  hoard  the  bark  with  Orel- 
ana,  only  fourfcore  got  back  to  Quito,  Thefc  were 
naked  likefavages,  and  fo  emaciated  with  famine,  or  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the  appearance  of 
fpeiflres  tli«ii  men. 

Hut,  inftcad  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  rcnofc  which  his 
condition  re(|uired,  Pi/.arro,  on  entering  Quito,  received 
2ic( ounts  of  a  fatal  event  that  threatened  calamities  more 
dreadful  to  him,  Uian  thofe  through  which  he  iiad  naiTed. 
From  the  time  that  his  brother  made  that  partial  divifion 
of  his  conquers,  which  has  been  mentionccf,  the  adiierentt 
of  AlniHgro,  conildering  themfelves  as'  profcribed  by  the 
party  in  power,  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of  better- 
mg  their  condition,  (ireai  numbers  in  defpair  refoitcd  Co 
Lnna,  where  the  houfe  of  young  Almagro  was  always 
4)]Kn  to  them,  and  the  llender  portion  ot  his  father's  for- 
tune, which  the  governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was  fpcnt 
in  artording  thcni  liiblillcnce.  'I'hc  warm  attaciiment  with 
which  every  pcrlon  who  fervcd  under  the  elder  Almagro, 
devoted  himlclf  to  his  intcrelhs,  was  cpiickly  transferred  to 
his  foil,  wlio  was  now  |;rown  up  to  the  a^^e  of  manliood, 
and  poirefled  .ill  the  (pi.ililics  which  captivate  tiie  afi'e(5Hons 
of  foldiers.      C^f  a  ^laccdil  appearance,  de\.tcrous>  at    ull 
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iii:irii:Ll  cxcri  Ifc-:,  h<)li!,  fipi  ri,  pcncrous,  he  fremcd  to  be 
(oinial  tor  muimuut!;  ;uul  its  liis  father,  confcious  of  hi» 
i)wi[  iiift-riuiity  Jiuiii  the  lotiil  \v:int  uf  education,  had  been 
cNtavii'ly  atli'ntivi'  tn  liavc  liim  iiiflriiflctl  in  every  frioice 
lifumii-.i;  ;i  };t:iiL'iiiAn  ;  tht'  aiTiun])liiIiincnts  which  he  had 
fnt|iiiriil  lii'l;  liliiivil  ilic  rulpciit  nf  his  followers,  as  they 
pjitvi:  liiin  (lilliiicliiiii  iiml  ciiiiiiciirc  iimuiig  illiterate  atlven* 
tmcrs.  Ill  tills  yuiiiiji  iiiLiii  ihi:  Almagiidiis  found  a  point 
<if  iijiiciii  '.vliiih  [licy  wiiiitL-d,  ;iivl  looking  up  to  him  at 
their  h(.ai!,  wiri;  ri.uly  to  inulcrtLikc  any  thing  for  his  ad- 
vaiiifmiiit.  N'lr  was  afli.inion  fir  Altnagro  their  only 
iiii  iti:incnt,  ihuy  imtl*  urj^cd  on  by  their  o^vn  didrellei. 
Many  of  thiin  ddliiiitc  of  cnm'inon  neccflarics,  and 
wL-aiy  of  loitcri lip;  away  Hfc,  a  buiilen  to  their  chief,  or 
to  futh  of  Uitir  uffotiiiits  as  liad  fiivcd  forne  remnant  of 
tliciv  fortune  from  iiilU};c  and  CDuhfcatinn,  longed  impa- 
licntly  (or  an  orciilion  to  exert  tiicir  adlivity  and  courage, 
aii<l  iH'g.iii  If)  ilclilitratt:  how  ilicv  might  be  avenged  on  the 
author  of  all  their  niifcry,  'l"heir  frequent  cabultt  did  not 
pafs  iini;liltrvtd  ;  and  the  ijovcnuir  was  warned  to  be  on 
iii.s  i;uaril  [i};niiill  nu-n  ivlio  nicititatcil  fonic  defperate  deed, 
nml  had  reluhitioii  to  csvcuie  it.  lliit  cither  from  the  na- 
tive iiiin  jiiiliiy  of  his  mind,  or  from  contempt  of  perfoni 
wliofe  iitivi:rlv  rciiiIiTiil  llicir  mailiinulions  of  little  confc- 
([iiciiir,  he  i[ilri"aidi<l  the  udmoiiirloiis  of  his  friends.^ 
**  lie  in  no  ]iain,'  faid  he  carekfsly,  "  ahoiit  my  life,  it  il 
"  iwrfcijlly  I'afe,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Peru  Knows  that 
"  t  can  ill  a  moment  put  him  to  death  who  dares  to  har- 
«  hour  a  ihoii;;ht  aijainft  it."  'I'liis  fcctiril^  gave  the 
Almaj^riauB  full'  Icifure  to  dij^eft  and  riiwii  every  part  of 
their  Illume;  and  Juan  dellcrrada,  an  officer  of  great 
abilitieK,  who  had  (he  diargc  of  Almagro's  education,  took 
the  lead  in  iheir  confultations,  with  all  the  zeal  whidi  that 
coiine<Sli»ninr|>ired,  anil  with  all  the  authority  which  the 
afecnduiit  that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  nund  of  bii 

pupil  gave  him.  

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-f^xtli  nf  June,  at   mlJ-day,'^  1MB  " 

(eafon  of  trant|ijilliiy  and  repiifi;  iiifultry  cli- 
A.D.IS4.1.    mates,  llcrrada,    at  tlic  head  of  eighteen  of    | 

the  mort  determined  coiiiplratorg.  falUcdoutrf   ii| 
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llic  inofl  opulent  fiil)jcv5>  of  the:  apjc  in  whirli  Ik.  livcc!, 
as  lu!  was  jull  riion  iVoin  tabic,  and  mod  of  his  clo- 
nics had  retired  to  lhi:ir  own  aparuncnts,  the  confpira- 
s  |)aflcd  throiij^h  tlic  two  ontcr  conn:;  of  the  palace  nn- 
"ervcd.  'J 'hey  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftaircafc  before 
aL^c  in  waiting  rould  f;ive  th«*  alarm  to  his  mailer,  who 
s  convcrhnc;  with  a  few  friends  in  a  \',\v^c  hall.  The 
senior,  whofe  ileuly  mind  no  fnrm  of  dinj^cr  cou'd  ap- 
,  ftarting  up,  called  for  arms,  and  commamled  Fjar.cifco 
Chaves  to  make  iall  the  door.  But  tiiat  officer  who  diJ 
.  retai.i  fo  much  prcfcnce  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent 
.er,  running  to  tlic  top  of  the  ftaircafc,  wildly  afl<:ed  the 
ifpirators  whit  ihey  meant,  and  whither  they  were 
ng.  Jnliead  of  anfwering,  rhvy  ftahbed  him  to  the 
irt,  and  biull  into  the  hall.  Some  of  the  porfons  who 
re  th-jre  threw  themfelvcs  from  the  windows ;  others  ar- 
ipted  to  llv  ;  a  few  drawing  iheir  fwords,  followed  their 
;ler  into  an  imier  aj)artment.  The  confpirators,  ani- 
tod  with  hiiving  th<*  objrcl'  ot  tlurir  vengean<c  now  iii 
w,  rulhcd  forward  ailer  tliem.  I'i/.arro,  wi;h  no  other 
ns  than  his  fword  and  buckler,  defetuleil  the  entrv,  anJ 
'ported  by  his  half  brother  Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot 
friends,  he  maintained  the  unecjual  contefl:  with  iiitre- 
ity  woithy  of  jiis  j)all  exploits,  and  will)  ihc  vi  yiur  ot 
'outhful  con'sbatant.  "  Courage,"  cried  liP,  "compa- 
lions,  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  thofo  traitors  repent  of 
:hcir  audacity.*'  J{ut  the  armour  of  tlie  confpirators 
)tcdled  them,  while  every  thrull  ihey  made  took  etlrch 
.rantara  fell  dead  as  his  brother's  feet ;  his  other  cLlendants 
re  mortally  wounded.  'I'hc  governor,  fo  weary  that  he 
lid  hardly  wield  his  fword,  and  no  longer  able  to  pariy 
many  weapons  furioufly  aimed  at  liim,  received  a 
.cUy  thruft  lull  in  his  throat,  funk  to  the  ground,  and 
nred. 

As  foon  as  he  was  ilain,  the  aflaflins  ran  out  Into  the 
Xtf,  And  waving  their  blocnly  fwords,  proclaimed  the 
idi  of  the  tyrant.  Above  two  hundred  of  theii*  ailo- 
M-having  joined  them,  they  conduct^ed  young  Almagro, 
*'* ' '  proceflion,  through  the  city,  and  ailembling  the 
and  principal  citizens,  compelled  them  to  ac- 
him  as  lawful  fucceffor  to  his  father  iu  his 
The  palace  of  Pizarro,  together  with  the 
LJb?eral'  ot  his  adherents,  were  pillaged  by  the 
"^  liad  the  fatisfadtion  at  once  of  l>eing  avenged 
and  ot*  enriching  themfelves  l)y  the  f|)oils 
whofe  liands  all  the  wealth  of  IVru  had 
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martial  exerc'fc?,  bold,  open,  ccncrous,  he  feemed  to  be 
tormcJ  lor  t  civjinand  ;  and  a«5li is  father,  confcious  of  his 
own  inferioritv  iVcm  the  total  warn  of  education,  had  been 
cxrrcnv'lv  attentive  to  have  hhn  inllrufted  in  every  fcience 
becoini.ga  gentleman  ;  the  accompli  ihments  which  he  had 
acquired  iieliliicntd  :he  refpcCt  ot  his  followers,  as  dicy 
g3vc  !iim  diili]iclion  a:  a!  eminence  amo!;g  illiterate  adven- 
turers.    In  tlii^  young  man  the  Almagrians  found  a  point 
of  union  which  thev  wanted,   and  looking  up  to  him  at 
their  head,  were  readv  to  undertake  anv  thing  for  his  ad- 
vuncemtnt.     N'ir  was  aiFevftion  f'lr  Almagro  their  only 
incitement,    they  \^cre  urged  on  bv  their  0\vn  diftrefl^. 
Manv    of  them   del^i:utc    of   common  neceflaries,   and 
wcaiv  of  loitering  a  way  lite,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or 
to  fu«.'h  of  their  auociaies  as  had  faved  fome  remnant  of 
their  fonune  from  pillage  and  con&fcarion,  lonred  iropa- 
ticntlv  for  an  occalion  to  exert  their  a6tivity  and  courage, 
and  began  to  deliberate  how  tliev  might  be  avenged  on  nic 
author  of  all  their  mifery.     TKeir  h^equent  cabals  did  not 
pafs  unL;bler\-cd ;  and  the  governor  w^as  warned  to  be  on 
his  guard  p.gainrt  men  who  meditated  fome  defperace  deed, 
and  had  relolution  to  execute  it.     But  either  from  the  na- 
tive intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from  contempt  of  perfons 
whofe  povcrtv  rendered  tlieir  machinations  of  little  confc- 
qiience,    he  diiregarded  tlie  admonitions  of  his  friends.^-' 
"  Be  in  no  pain,    faid  he  carelefsly,  "  about  my  life,  it  is 
**  perfedVly  fafe,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Peru  knows  that 
*'  I  can  in  a  moment  put  him  to  death  who  dares  to  har- 
"  hour   a  ihou-ht  againft  it."     This  fecar%  gave  the 
Almugrians  full  leifure  to  digeft  and  ripen  every  part  of 
thoir  ir^heme  ;    and  Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great 
abilities,  who  had  the  charge  of  Almagro's  education,  took 
the  IcLid  in  their  confukations,  with  all  the  zeal  which  that 
connecii'^n  in  pired,  and  wirh  all  the  authority  which  the 
aiceiidant  chat  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of  his 
pupil  gave  him. 

On  Sundav,  the  twcnty-fixth  of  June,  at  nud-day,  die 
^eafon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe  in  faltiy  cli- 
A.  D.  15^1.  mates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of  eig^iteen  of 
the  mofi  determined  conlpirators,  faUied  out  of 
Almacjo's  houi'c  in  complete  armour  ;  and  drawing  dieir 
fworus,  as  they  advanced  haftily  towards  the  governor's 
palace,  cried  out,  "  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the  tvrant 
*•  die.-'  Their  affociates,  warned  of  their  motions  by  a 
fignal,  were  in  arms  ai  different  ftations  ready  to  fuppoit 
tiijm.  Though  Piz::rro  was  ufually  furrounded  by  fuch 
a  numerous  train  of  attendants  as  fuited  the  magnificence 
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^f  the  tnoft  opulent  fiib]e£l  of  tlie  age  in  wliicli  he.  lived, 
yet  as  he  was  juft  rifcn  from  table,  and  mod  of  his  do- 
ineftics  had  retired  to  their  own  apartments,  the  confpira- 
tors  paflTed  through  the  two  outer  courts  of  the  palace  un- 
obfcrvcd.  They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftaircafe  before 
a  page  in  waiting  could  j:^ivc  the  alarm  to  liis  mafter,  who 
was  converfmg  witli  a  few  friends  in  a  large  halL  The 
governor,  whofc  ftc.idy  mind  no  form  of  danger  cou'd  ap- 
pal, darting  up,  called  for  arms,  and  commanded  Francifco 
de  Chaves  to  make  faft  the  door.  But  that  officer  who  diJ 
not  rctaiii  fo  much  pfefencc  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent 
wrdcrf  running  to  the  top  of  the  ftaircafe,  wildly  afl<ed  the 
confpirators  what  they  meant,  and  whither  they  were 
going.  Inftead  of  anfwering,  they  ftabbed  him  to  the 
heart,  and  burll:  into  the  hall.  Some  of  the  perfons  who 
were  there  threw  themfclves  from  the  windows ;  others  at- 
tempted to  fly  ;  a  few  drawing  their  fwords,  followed  their 
leaclcr  into  an  inner  apartment.  The  confpirators,  ani- 
mated with  having  the  objccl  of  their  vengeance  now  iii 
vjcw,  rulhed  forward  after  them.  Pizarro,  wiih  no  other 
arms  than  his  fword  and  buckler,  defended  the  entry,  and 
fupported  by  his  iialf  brother  Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot 
of  friends,  he  maintained  the  unequal  conteft  with  intre- 
pidity worthy  of  his  part  exploits,  and  with  the  vir^()ur  of 
a  youthful  combatant.  '*  Courage,"  cried  he,  "compa- 
nions, we  are  yet  enow  to  make  thofe  traitors  rc|n*nt  ot 
their  audacity."  But  the  armour  of  the  confpirators 
protedled  them,  while  every  thruft  they  made  took  ertV<S, 
Alcantara  fell  dead  as  his  brother's  feet ;  his  other  defendants 
were  mortally  woimdcd.  1'he  governor,  fo  weary  that  he 
could  hardly  wield  his  fword,  and  no  longer  able  to  parry 
the  many  weapons  furioufly  aimed  at  him,  received  a 
(kjadly  thruft  lull  in  his  throat,  funk  to  tlie  ground,  and  ■ 
expired. 

As  foon  as  he  was  ilain,  the  aflaffins  ran  out  into  the 
ftreets,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords,  proclaimed  the 
death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  two  hundred  of  their  affo- 
ciatcK  having  joined  diem,  they  conducted  young  Almagro, 
in  folcmn  proccifion,  through  the  city,  and  aflcmbling  the 
inagiftrates  and  principal  citiztns,  compelled  them  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  lawful  fucceffor  to  his  father  in  his 
i government,  'riie  palace  of  Pizarro,  together  with  the 
ir)ufcs  of  fcveral  of  his  adherents,  were  pillaged  by  the 
foldiers,  who  had  tJic  fatisfa6tion  at  once  of  being  avenged 
on  their  enemies,  and  of  enriching  themfelves  by. the  fpoils 
of  thofe  through  whofc  hands  all  the  weaUh  or  Peru  had 
pa  fled. 
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The  boldncfs  and  fuciTfs  of  tl^  confpiracf*  M  wd  il 
the  name  ami  popular  <|uaUtie5  of  Almagro^  drew  many 
fohlirrs  to  his  ilandiul.  Kvery  adventurer  of  debenti 
fortune,  all  who  wnc  diflaiisftocl  with  PizvFOi  (ftndfron 
the  rapacioufncfs  of  his  {^ovcruincnt,  in  the  latter  vein  of 
Iiis  lite,  the  niiinlHT  of  maleonteiits  was  confiderauei)  de« 
clared  witlKuit  hriitation  in  favour  of  Almagro  i  and  he 
was  foon  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  of  the  moft  nlhtt 
vrterans  in  Peru.  As  his  youth  and  inexperience  di^nK- 
tied  him  from  taking  the  command  of  thum  himfelff  he  ap- 
pointed Merrada  to  a6t  as  general.  But  though  Abn^po 
flK-edily  coUecled  fueh  a  refpef^able  force,  the  ac^uiefeeaoe 
in  his  government  was  fiir  from  being  generaL  Pinno 
h.ul  let'i  many  friends  to  whom  his  memory  vraa  dear » tk  , 
h;irl)an)us  alia  flinat  ion  of  a  man  to  whom  nia  countrj  wis 
\\)  WighW  indebted,  filled  every  impartial  pertba  with  hor- 
ror. I'htr  ignominious  birth  of  Almapx)f  at  well  aa  the 
doubtful  title  on  which  ho  founded  his  pretenfions^  M 
othtTs  to  eonfidcr  him  as  an  ufurper.  The  ofioen,  who 
ronu^ircP.ded  in  fomc  provinces,  rcfufed  to  recogniie  his 
;ui!!i.n-i(v,  tmiil  it  was  confinned  by  the  emperor.  la 
i^:!irr\  partu^ul.irly  at  Cufco,  ilie  royal  ftandaid  was  ersA- 
(*c),  and  preparacit>ns  made  to  rereiigc  che  mnrder  of  dicir 
ancient  leader. 

'l^hofe  feeiLs  of  difcord,  wliich  could  not  have luloag 
dorniar.t,  aet[uircd  greater  vigour  and  aAivity   when  the 
.inival  of  Vaea  dc  Cai>ro  was  known.    After  a  long  and 
dli'aih-<Mis  vo\  :igi%  he  was  driven  by  ftrefii  of  wreather  htto 
a   fmall  harbour  in  tlie  province  of  Popayan ;  and  pro- 
iredni(\  from  thence  by  land,  atter  a  journey  no  lefstedioiis 
tl.an  diHicuU,  he  reaclKvl  Quito.      In  his  way  he  received 
uii  oirnts  (tf  Pizairo'sdeath,  and  of  the  events  which  follow- 
ed upon  ii.  He  imniediaccly  produced  the  royal  commiffoD 
appointing  him  |;overnor  of  Peru,  with  the  fame  privileges 
and   ai;ihoritv  ,    and   his    jurifdid'^ion  was  acknowkt^ed 
without  helitation  by  Benalcazar  Adclantado,  a  lieutenant 
yi\eral   for  tiie  emperor  in  Popayan,   aiKl  by  Pedro  de 
'uelles,  who,  in  the  abfenee  of  Gonzalo  Pizarrot  had  the 
coniniand  of  the  tioops  left  in  Quito.    Vaca  de  Gaftrs 
not  only  ailiuned  the  fuprcmc  authority,  but  {hevred  |hat 
he  poifcfled  tlic  talents  whieh  the  cxcrcife  of  it  at  ttat 
junduie  U(|uired.     I^v  his  inthienec  and  adilrcfs  he  fiion 
aifemltled  i'ue!^  a  body  ('f  trot^ps,  as  not  only  fet  him  above 
all  fear  of  l)ein\r  exi'ot'ed   to   any  infult  from  the  adverfB    j 
part\',  but  enable. I  him  to  advance  from  Quito  with  tha    1 
dignirv  that  liecame  his  ehamflcr.     By  difpf^Ung  perfbni 
of  contidoucc  tu  liic  diti'ercut  fclllcmeuta  m  i:*enif  widi  a 
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forma)  notification  of  his  arrival  and  of  hit  counrnKnoni 
lie  coflDmunicatod  to  his  countiymen  the  royal  pleafum 
with  refpeA  to  the  government  of  the*  country.  I}y  pri- 
vate emiiTaneSy  he  excited  fuch  officers  as  haa  difcovcred 
their  difapprobation  of  Almasro'K  proceedinffs,  to  niaaifcft 
their  duty  to  their  foverei^n  by  fupporcing  Uic  pcrfon  ho- 
noured with  his  commiiion.  Thofe  meafurcN  were  pro-^ 
duAive  of  great  efieiSks.  Encouraged  by  tlie  approach  jof 
the  new  governor,  or  prepared  by  his  machinationfi,  the 
loyal  were  confirmed  in  tlieir  principles*  and  avowed  tliem 
with  gi  cater  boldnefs ;  the  timid  ventured  to  declare  their 
fentiments  |!'*the  neutral  and  wavering  finding  it  nccefTary  to 
choofe  a  iidc,  began  to  lean  to  that  which  now  ap^Karcd  to 
bo  the  fafcft  as  wcU  as  the  moft  juft. 

Almugro  obfervcd  the  rapicl  progtrefs  of  this  fpirit  of  dif- 
afi^cdlion  to  his  caufci  anu  in  order  to  oive  an  cfFok-lual 
check  to  it  before  the  arrival  of  Vaca  St  Cailro,  he  fct 
out  at  the  head  of  his  troops  for  Cufco,  where  the  moll 
confiderablc  body  of  opponents  had  eredkcd  the  royal  (land- 
ard,  under  tl>e  command  of  Pedro  Avarer  I(i)lguin.— 
During  his  march  thitlier,  Harrada,  the  fkiliul  guide  o£ 
bis  youth  and  of  his  counfcls,  died ;  and  from  th:\t  time 
his  meafure»  were  confpicuoiis  for  their  violence,  but  con- 
certed with  little  fagacity,  and  executed  with  no  addrefs. 
Holguin,  with  forces  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oppolite 
party,  was  dofcending  towards  the  coail  at  the  very  tim« 
that  Almui^ro  was  onnis  way  to  Cufco.  By  a  very  fnnule 
ftratagcm  he  deceived  his  unexperienced  adverfary,  avoided 
an  engagement,  and  aiFe^led  a  juiiAion  with  Alvarado,  an 
officer  of  note,  who  had  been  the  firft  to  declare  againft 
Almagro  as  an  ufur])cr. 

«Soon  after  Vaca  dc  Caftro  entered  the  camp  with  the 
troops  which  he  brought  from  ^uito,  and  cM'cdting  the 
royal  ftandanl  before  nis  own  tent,  lie  declared,  that,  as 
governor,  he  would  difcharge  in  perfon  all  the  fun£lions  of 
general  of  their  combined  torces.  Though  formed  by  die 
tenour  of  his  pad  life  to  the  habits  of  a  fedentary  and 
pacific  profeffion,  he  at  once  aflumed  the  adlivity  and  dif- 
covered  the  dccifion  of  an  officer  long  accuftomed  to  com^ 
mand.  Knowing  his  ftrengjtli  to  be  now  far  fu|)erior  to 
chsit  of  the  enctny,  he  was  impatient  to  terminate  the  con« 
tdt  by  a  battle.  Nor  did  the  ioUowcrs  of  Almagro,  who 
had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  pardon  for  a  crime  fo  atrocious 
at  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline  that  mode  of  deci- 
fion.  They  met  at  Qiupas,  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
CuicOf  a^d  fou^t  with  all  the  fierce  animollty  iufpircd  by 
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the  violence  of  civil  rai;e,  the  rancour  of  private  cniiitn% 
tlie  cagenicfs  of  revenge,  and  the  bft  efforts  of  defpain 
Virtorv,  after  remaininji;  lone;  doubtful,  declared  at  laft  for 
Vara  de  Cailro.  The  fuperlor  numl'ier  of  his  troops,  hi^ 
own  intrepidity,  and  the  martial  talents  of  Fnmcifco  dc 
Carvajal,  a  veteran  officer,  formed  under  the  great  captain 
in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laiu  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  fame  in  Peru,  triumphed  over  the  bravery 
of  his  opponents,  though  led  on  by  young  Almagro,  with 
a  gallant  fpirit,  worthy  of  a  better  caufe,  and  deferving 
another  fate.  The  carnap^e  was  great  in  prop^tirtion  to  the 
number  of  the  combatants.  Rlanv  of  the  va^uiihcd,  ef- 
peciallv  fuch  as  were  confcious  that  they  might  be  charged 
with  being  acceffary  to  the  aflaffination  of  Pizafro,  rufti- 
inc^  on  the  fwc^rds  of  the  enemy,  chofc  to  fall  like  foldiers, 
ratiicr  than  wait  aft  ijrnominious  doom.  Of  fourteen  hun- 
dred  men,  the  total  amount  of  combatants  on  both  fides, 
Hve  hundred  lav  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  number  of  the 
wounded  was  ft  ill  greater. 

If  the  militarv  talents  dlfplayed  by  Vacade  Caftro,  both 
in  the  council  and  in  the  held,  furprifcd  the  adventurers  in 
Peru,  thcv  were  ftill  more  adonithed  at  his  condufb  after 
the  viv^U)rv.  As  he  was  bv  nature  a  rigid  difpenfer  of 
jiilVice,  anil  peifuaded  that  It  required  examples  ot  extraor^ 
dinarv  fevCiity  to  reUrain  the  licentious  fpirit  of  foldiers  fo 
far  removed  tr(>m  the  feat  of  government,  he  proceeded  di- 
ic*::1lv  to  try  hisprifoners  as  rebels.  Forty  were  condemned 
lo  futfer  tlie  death  of  traitors ;  others  were  baniihed  from 
Peru.  Their  leailcr,  who  made  his  efcape  from  the  battle, 
being  betraved  by  fomc  of  his  officers,  was  puMickly  he- 
headed  in  Ciifco;  and  in  him  the  name  of  Almagro,  and 
llie  fpirit  cf  tlic  party,  was  extincl. 

1  houc^li  a  trampiillity,  unknown,  fmcc  the  arrival  (rf 
tlie  Spaniards,  waS  now  rclloretl  to  Peru,'  De  CaJlro,  ic 
feems,  was  wot  fufficiehtly  ikilled  in  gaining' the  favour 
<^f  the  Spaniih  miniftry  by  proi>er  bribes  or  promifes, 
\\  hich  in  that  ac-c  a  mmiftrv  would  exnecl  from  the  eo- 
vernor  or  lo  rich  a  countfy.  A  coi'hcil,  therefore,  was 
feiit  ovc  r  to  c(Mitroul  De  Cailro,  and  the  colony  was  again 
unfettKd.  The  parties,  but  juft  extinguilhed,  began  to 
bla/.c  ai;cw  ;  and  Gon/nlo,  the  brother  of  the  famous 
Pi/airo,  let  hlmfelf  at  the  head  of  his  brother's  partifans, 
with  whom  many  new  malcontents  had  united.  It  was 
now  no  banger  a  dif[>ute  between  governors  about  the 
h  inids  of  their  jurifdiv^lion,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  oiJv  paid  a 
nominal  fubmiffion  to  the  king.  He  llrengtheneU  dailv; 
and  even  v*ciiL  fo  tar  as  to  behead  a  govcnior  who  was 
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fpnt  over  to  curb  liiin.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  ad- 
jniral  of  the  Spuniili  fleet,  in  tlic  South  Seas,  by  whofc 
means  he  propc/fed  lo  hinder  the  landing  of  any  troops  from 
Spain;  and  he  had  a  view  of  iniitii^g  the  uihabiiants  of 
Mexico  in  liis  revolt. 

Such  was  the  fituation   of  afl:alrs,  when. the  court  of 
Spain,  fenllble  of  their  inillakein  not  fending  into  America 
men  whofe  charaffcer  and  virtue  c)nly,  and  not  importunity 
and  cabal,  pleaded  in  tlicir  behalf,  difpatched  with  unlimited 
powers,    Pedro  de  la   Gafca,   a  man  diUering   only  from 
Caflro  by  being  of  a  more  mild  and  infmuatin^  behaviour, 
but  with  the  fame  love  of  juftice,  the  fame  greatnefs  of 
foul,  and  the  fame  dilinterclled  fpirit.     All  thofe  who  had 
not  joined  in  Pi/Airro's  revolt  flocked  to  his  ftaiidard;  many 
of  his  friends,  charmed  with  the  behaviour  of  Gafca,  for- 
fook  their  old  connedUons ;  the  admiral  was  gained  over  by 
inllnuation  to  return  to  his  duty  ;  and  Pizarro  himfelf  was 
offered  a  full  indemnity,    provided  he  fliould  return  to  the 
alleeiance  of  the  Spanifh  crown.     But  fo  intoxicating  arc 
t)ie  ideas  of  royalty,  that  Pi/arro  was  Inclined  to  run»cveiy 
hazard  ratl^er  than  fiibmit  to  an  oflictr  of  Spain,     \yitri 
tlujfe  of  his  partifans,  therefore,  who  ftill  continued  to  ad- 
here to  bis  intereft,  he  determined- to  venture  a  battle  ;  but 
when  botli  armies  were  jufl:  ready  lo  engage,  one  of  his 
leading  men  put  fpurs  to  lijs  horfe,  gajlopcd  off,  and  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  to  Gafca.     Other  omcers  of  note  followed 
bis  example.     'J  he  revolt  of  perfons  of  fuch  high  rank. 
ihu(  k  all  wiilv  amazement.     The  mutual  confidence,  oil 
which  the  union  and  ftrcngth  of  armies  depend,  ceafed  at 
once.      Dillruft  and  conliernation   fprcad   from   ranlc  tQ 
rank.      Some   fienlly  flipped   away,  others  threw   do\yn 
their  arms,  the  grealefl:  number  welit  over  to  the  royalilis. 
i^zarro,    and  Carjaval,    his  principal   officer,  a  man   of 
great  military  talents,  employed  authority,  threats,  and  en- 
treaties to  Aop  them,  but  in  vain.     In  lefs  than  half  an 
hoin-,  a  body  of  men  vvliich  might  have  decided  the  fate  of 
tlicPeri'ivIan  empire,  was  totally  difpcrftd.     P'izarro,  feeing 
all  irretrievablv  loft,   cried  out  in   amazement  to  a   few 
oflTiccis  who  llill  faithfully  adhered  to  him,    '*  What  re- 
**  mains  for  us  to  do  ?"     '*  Let  us  rufli,**    replied  one  of 
them,   **  upon  tlie  enemy's  firmefl:  battalion,  and  die  like 
**   Romans.*'     Dejefted  with  fuch  a  rcvcrfc  of  fortune,  lie 
had  not  fpirit  to  follow  this  foldierly  counfcl,  and  with  a 
tameiu'fs  difi'iai  cfulto  his  former  fame,  he  furrcndered  to 
one  ot  (iulra*s   oflw  crs.      Carjaval,  who  had  made  the 
dii'poluion  of  the  troops  will)  a  delcerning  eye,  and  a  pro- 
found knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  endeavouring  to  cfcanc, 
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vas  overtaken  and  fci7cd.  Gafca,  happy  in  this  bloodkff 
viiflory,  did  not  (lain  it  with  cruehy.  Pizarro, 
A.D.  1548.  Carjaval,  and  a  fmall  number  of  tne  moft  dif- 
tinguiflied  or  notorious  oflenders  were  pn- 
niihed  capitally.  Pi/arro  was  bclicadcd  on  the  day  after 
he  furrcndcrcd.  He  i'ubmiticd  to  his  fate  with  a  compofed 
dignity,  ard  fccmed  dofirous  to  atone  by  repentance  for  the 
crimes  which  he  had  committed.  Thus  the  brother  of 
him,  who  conquered  Peru  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  fell  a 
facrificc  to  the  iccurity  of  the  Spanifli  dominion  over  t^at 
country.  The  end  of  Carjaval  was  fuitable-fp  his  life. 
On  his  trial  he  offered  no  defence.  When  die  feotence, 
adjudging  him  to  be  hanged,  was  pronounced,  be  caxdefsly 
replied,  "  One  can  die  but  once."  During  the  interval 
bet'.veen  the  fentence  and  execution,  he  difcovered  no  fien 
citlicr  of  remorfe  for  the  paft,  or  of  folicitude  about  me 
future ;  fcoffing  at  all  who  vifited  him  in  bis  ufoal  iarcaftic 
vein  of  mirth,*  with  the  fame  quickneft  of  repaifee  and 
grofs  pleafantry  as  at  any  other  period  of  his  life. 

In  tne  minute  detail,  'which  the  contemporarr  hiftoriaos 
have  given  of  the  civil  difTenfions  that  raged  in  Fera,  with 
little  interruption,  during  ten  yean,  many  circumftaDces 
occur  fo  (Iriking,  and  wnicb  indicate  fnch  an  uncoaunoo 
flatc  of  manners,  as  to  merit  particubr  attentioa.  Thoajg^ 
tlie  Spaniards  who  firfl  invaded  Peru  we^  of  the  lowed 
order  of  focietv,  and  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  after- 
wards joined  them  were  perfons  of  defperate  fbrtnne,  yet 
in  all  tlie  bodies  of  troops  brought  into  the  fidd  by  mc 
different  leaders,  who  contended  for  the fnperiority,  not  one 
man  a£):cd  as  a  hired  foldier,  that  follows  his  fnadard  for 
pay.  Every  adventurer  in  Peru  coniidered  hinfelf  u  a 
conqueror,  entitled,  by  his  fcrvjces,  to  an  cftabliftimenr  in 
that  country  which  had  been  acquired  by  his  valour,  b 
the  cor*tcfts'l)etween  the  rival  chiefs,  each  chofe  lui  fifc  M 
he  was  diiedted  by  his  own  judgment  or  afleAioDS.  H9 
joined  his  commander  as  a  companion  of  hit  fcrtune,  lid 
difdaincd  to  degrade  himfelf  by  roceiving  the  wajps  of  a 
mercenary.  It  was  to  their  fwords,  not  to  preFeminencf  in 
cHice,  or  nobility  of  birth,  that  moft  of  t)ie  Jcaden  whom 
tliey  folio v.ed  were  indebted  for  tlieir  elevation  1  and  e%ch  of 
their  adherents  hoped,  by  the  lame  means,  to  open  9  wvf 
for  himfelf  to  the  pofleflion  of  power  and  wealth! 

But,  tliouch  thciroops  in  Peru  fcrved  without  any  rC' 
gular  pay,  they  were  raifed  at  an  imm^nfe  expence.^- 
An\ong  men  accullomed  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  an  opulent 
country,  the  defuc  of  obtaining  wealth  acquired  lAcredihle 
force,     The  ardour  of  purfui;  auginented  in  proportion  co 
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the  hope  of  fucccfs.     Where  all  were  intent  on  the  fame 
obje£l,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  fame  paffion,  there 
was  but  one  mode  of  gaining  men,  or  of  lecuring  their 
attachment.    Officers  of  nofue  and  influence,  befides  the 
promife  of  future  eftablifhments,  received  in  hand  lar^e 
gratuities  from  the  chief  with  whom  they  engaged.  While 
iuch  rewards  were  dealt  out  to  principal  officers,  with  more 
than  royal  munificence,  proportional  (hares  were  conferred 
upon  thofe  of  inferior  rank.     Such  a  rapid  change  of  for- 
tune produced  its  natural  effefts.     It  gave  birm  to  new 
wants,  and  new  dcfircs.    Veterans,  long  accuftomed  to 
hard/hip  and  toily  acquired  of  a  fudien  a  tade  'for  profufo 
and  inconfiderate  diflipation,  and  indulged  in  all  the  excefifes 
of  military  licentioufnefs.     The  riot  of  low  debauchery 
occupied  fome  i    a  relifh  for  expenfive  luxuries  iprcad 
among  others.      The  meaneft  foldier  in.  Peru  would  have 
thought  himfelf  degraded  by  marching  on  foot,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  prices  of  hones  in  that  country  were  exor- 
bitant, each  inilfted  on  being  furniihed  with  one  before  he 
would  take  the  field.     But  though  lefs  patient  under  the 
fatigue  and  hardihip  of  fervice,  they  were  ready  to  face 
danger  and  death  with  as  much  intrepidity  as  ever,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  hope  of  new  rewards,  they  never  failed,  on 
the  day  of  battle,  to  difplay  all  their  ancient  valour.     To- 
gether with  their  courage,  they  retained  ail  the  ferocity  by 
which  they  were'originally  diftinguiflied.     Civil  difcora  ne- 
ver raged  with  a  more  fell  fpirit  than  among  the  Spaniards 
in  Peru.     To  all  the  paffions  which  ufually  envenom  con- 
tefts  among  countrymen,  avarice  was  added,  and  rendered 
their  enmity  more  rancorous.      Eagernefs  to  feize  the  va- 
luable forfeitures  expeftedupon  the  death  of  every  opponent, 
(hut  the  door  againft   mercy.      To  be  wealthy,  was  of 
itfelf  fufficient  to  expofe  a  man  to  accufation,  or  to  fubjeft 
him  to  puniftiment  on   the  flighted   fufpicions.     Pizarfo 
condemned  many  of  the  moft  opulent  inhabitants  in  Peru 
to  death.     Carjaval,  without  fearching  for  any  pretext  to 
juftify  his  cruelty,  cut  ofF  many  more.     The  number  of 
rhofe  who  fufferedby  the  hand  ot  the  executioner,  was  not 
much  inferior  to  what  fell  in  the  field ;  and  the  greater  part 
was  condemned  without  the  lormalily  of  any  legal  trial. 

Tlie  violence  with  which  the  conten^ling  parties  treated 
th.ir  opponents  was  not  accompanied  with  its  ufual  at- 
tendants, attachment  and  fidelity  to  thofe  with  whom  they 
afted.  The  ties  of  honour,  which  are  held  facrcd  among 
foldicrs,  and  tlie  principle  of  integrity,  interwoven  as 
thoroughly  in  the  Spanilh  charadlcr  as  in  that  of  any  na- 
tion, Iccm  tohave  been  equally  forgotten.     Even  regard  for 
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clcrmrv,  ani!  the  fcnfo  ot'  fliamo  were  totally  loft.  During 
their  ililFoiit-.iMis,  ihcic  was  hanllv  a  Spaniard  in  Peru  who 
(liii  iio(  alutulon  tl;c  parry  which  he  had  orit>inaIIy  efpoufrd, 
bcrrav  tlu*  :;lHHi;itcs  wiili  whom  he  had  united,  and  viokte 
tho  cn;;ai;c:!ii'ius  iiiulcr  whicli  he  had  come.  The  chief 
advifors  and  ci>r*v,>anions  of  Gon'/alo  Pizarro's  revolt  were 
t::o  Hrft  to  t'oiLikc  hin\  and  fulniiit  to  his  enemies.  His 
ticct  was  j;ivcn  up  to  CiaiVa  by  the  man  whom  he  had  fin- 
glcd  out  aiiionc;  his  v^tl'icors  to  entr lift  with  that  imponant 
i'(^ii)ina:id.  On  tiio  day  that  was  to  liecide  his  fate,  an 
army  ot'  veterans,  in  liglit  of  the  enemy,  threw  down  their 
arms  w  ithout  ftriki'.iga  blow,  anddcfertcd  a  leader  who  had 
often  e(M\diifted  them  to  viciorv.  Intlanccs  of  fuch  gene- 
ral anvl  avowed  contempt  of  the  principles  and  obligations 
which  atiaeii  man  to  man.  and  bind  them  together  in  iocial 
nniiMK  rarelv  occur  in  hi ftor/.  It  is  only  where  men  arc 
far  Tcnuncd  from  the  feat  of  i;overnment,  where  tlie  rc- 
iiraiiUs  of  law  and  order  are  little  felt,  where  the  profpcct 
lif  gain  is  nnbouiuled,  and  immctife  wealth  jnay  co\crdie 
crimes  by  which  it  is  acipiircJ,  that  we  can  find  any  pa- 
rallel to  the  levity,  the  rapacioufncfs,  the  perhdy,  and  cor- 
ruption prevalent  among;  tiie  Spaniards  in  Pern. 

Ov\  the  death  o{  l*l/.arvo,  the  malcontents  in  everv  cor- 
ner of  Ptru  laid  down  their  arms,  and  tranquillity  ieemcd 
to  be  pcrfee\lv  re-ellabliihed.  I5ut  two  very  inicreftingobjcc}* 
fiill  remiined  to  oocupv  Gafea's  atteiuion.  The  one  was 
t(^  had  immediatelv  lucl\  eirpU^vment  for  a  multitude  rf 
turbulent  and  d.uinc;  adventuieis  with  which  the  country 
V  as  tiiied,  as  p.ii.;ht  pie\ent  them  from  exciting  new  com- 
nioiions:  the  o:her.  to  bellow  proper  gratifications  upoo 
ihufe.  to  wh ofe  lov;div  and  vaK)ur  he  was  indebted  for  his 
fuei  efs.  The  former  of  tV.efe  was  in  fomc  mcafure  ac- 
coinplilhcd,  bv  app.»iniing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to  profecutc 
tiie  contiuert  of  CMli ;  and  bv  empowering  Diego  Centeno 
to  up.deriake  the  dilVovery  of  the  vaft  regions  bordering  on 
the  river  dc  la  VU\.\.  The  reputation  ot  thofc  leaders,  and 
ib»e  hopes  of  K::e;iug  their  c(Midition  in  a  new  rountn*, 
alluring  manv  oi  u\c\\\o\\  indigent  and  defpcrate  foldiersto 
t'ollow'their  l'tanJ.;n\ls,  dniined  otF  no  inconfideraHe  portion 
of  tiiat  mutinous  iutlammnble  fpirit  whieh  Gafca  dreaded. 

Tb.e  latter  w.'.s  an  atlV.ir  of  greater  diincnliy,  and  to  be 
adiulied  wiili  a  nuMc  anontive  and  ilelicatc  hand.  Theal- 
lorinuus  i^f  Lv.uls  ;inJ.  Indians  which  fell  to  lie  diftributcd,  in 
coufcijiieni  e  v-l"  the  doaih  or  forfeiture  o\  the  former  pof- 
UiUMs,  wMv  of  an  immenfe  value.  Gafca,  when  now 
;:lVv  iv.ie  :v.:v.lc!  of  il\is  propertv,  retainevl  the  iamc  difuitc* 
i^iWi  I'eniiuKMUs  whiih  he  had  originally  profciTcd,  and  iv- 
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fufod  to  rcfcrvc  the  fmallon:  portion  of  it  for  htmfelf.  But 
thr  number  of  claimtims  was  great ;  and  whilft:  the  vanity 
or  avarice  of  every  i  mil  vicinal  Hxal  the  value  of  his  own 
fcrvices,  and  eitiniatcd  the  recompcnce  which  he  thought 
due  to  hiiu,  the  prctcufions  of  each  were  fo  cxtTnva2;ant« 
that  it  was  impollibh^  to  iatlsiy  all.  Gafca  lidcncdto  them 
one  by  one,  with  the  moll  patient  alterttion,  and  that  he 
inij^ht  have  leifurc  to  wcij>h  the  com{)arativc  merit  of  their 
feveral  claims  with  accuracy,  he  rctircil  witli  the  arch* 
hiihop  of  Lima  and  a  llnglc  fecrctary,  to  a  village  twclvd 
lca;;u<\s  from  Cufco.  'J'here  he  fpcn't  feveral  days  in  allot- 
ing  to  each  a  dillridl  of  land  and  a  number  of  [ndianSf 
in  proportion  to  his  idea  of  their  paft  fcrvices  and  future 
'imi>ortancc.  But  that  ho  mij;ht  {;rt  bey(md  the  reach  of 
ihe  fierce  llorm  of  clamour  and  rape,  which  he  fo/cfaw 
would  burd  out  on  the  publication  of  his  decree,  notwith- 
(landing  tiic  imp.irlial  ctpiity  with  which  he  had  framed  it, 
lie  fet  out  for  f .im.i,  leavmg  the  inftrument  of  partition 
■Tcalcd  u]),  with  orders  not  to  open  it  for  fome  days  after  hit 
dc|)aiturc. 

'I'he  indignation  excited  by  publifliinc;  the  dc(Tce  of  par- 
tition was  not  Icfs  tiian  Gafca  had  expedlicd.  Vanity, 
avarice,  emulation,  envy,  (hame,  rage,  and  all  the  other 
pailions  that  moll  vehemently  agitate  the  minds  of  men, 
when  both  their  honour  and  their  iniereft  are  deeplv  afTedl- 
rd,  confpircd  in  adilingto  its  violence.  It  broke  out  with 
all  the  fury  of  military  infolence.  Calumny,  threats,  and 
curfcs  were  jmureil  out  openly  upon  the  prefident.  lie  was 
accufed  of  ingtiitiiuile,  of  partiality,  and  of  injuflicc.— 
Amouj;  foKliers  prompt  to  adlion,  luch  feditions  difcourfc 
would  have  been  foon  followed  by  deeds  no  lefs  violent, 
and  they  already  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  fome  dif- 
contented  leaders,  <'xpet^ling  them  to  ftand  forth  in  redrcfs 
of  their  wrongs,  liy  fome  vigorous  interpoiitions  of  go- 
veinmeut,  a  timely  check  was  given  to  this  mutinous 
fpiiit,  ami  the  danger  of  another  civil  war  was  averted  for 
ihe  prefeiU. 

(ialca,  howeveri  perceiving  that  tlie  flame  was  fupprcf- 
fed  rather  than  cxtinguifhed,  laboured  with  "the  utmoft 
afhduiiy  to  foothe  the  malcontents;  by  bellowing  large 
gratuities  on  fome,  by  promiling  allotments,  when  they 
iell  vac  ant»  to  others/  and  by  carcfUng  and  flattering  all. 
Ihii  tint  the  public  fccurity  might  rellon  a  foundaion  more 
liable  than  their  r,ood  aircciioi^  he  endeavoured  to  llrenjjthen 
ihe  hands  of  his  luecelfors  in  oflue,  by  re-ellablifhing  the 
regular  admiuilbation  of  julliee  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
niic.  Heinlroduced  oi\lcr  and  Jimplicity  into  the  mode  of 
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edleAing  the  royal  revenue.  He  ifiiied  regulationi  cob* 
cerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to 
prote<f  them  from  oppreflion,  and  to  provide  for  their  in« 
ftruflion  in  the  principles  of  religion,  without  depriviiur  die 
Spaniards  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  hbour.  Hav- 
ing now  accomplilhed  every  objedl  of  his  miffion,  'Ipalca, 
longing  to  return  again  to  a  private  ftation,  committed  die 
l^ovenunent  of  Peru  to  die  Court  of  Audience,  and  let  ott 
for  Spain.  As,  during  the  anarchy  and  confufion  of  die 
laft  four  years,  there  had  been  no  remittance  made  of  the 
royal  revenue;  he  carried  with  him  a  very  confideiabk 
fum  of  public  money,  which  the  oeconomy  and  order  of 
his  adminiftration  enabled  him  to  fa\e,  after  paying  all  the 
expences  of  the  war. 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country  widi  univerfal  ad- 
minition  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his  virtue.     Both  were, 
indeed,  hi:j;hly  confpicuous.      Without  army,  or  dect,  or 
public  funds  ;    with  a  train  fo  fimple,  that  only  three  thou- 
fand  ducats  were  expended  in  equipping  him* ;  he  fet  out 
to  oppofe  a  formidable  rebellion.     By  his  addrefs  and  talents 
he  fupplicd  all  thofe  dcfedis,  and  leemed  to  create  inilni- 
menu  for  executing  his  deflgns.     He  acquired  fuch  a  naval 
force  as  gave  huii  the  command  of  the  fea.     He  raifed  a 
body  of  men  \vhich  enabled  him  to  cope  with  the  veteran 
builds  which  gave  law  to  Peru.    He  vanquiflied  their  leader, 
on  whofc  arms  viflory  had  hitherto  attended,  and  in  place 
of  anarchy  he  eflabhflicd  the  government  of  laws.     But 
the  praife  bellowed  on  his  abilities  was  exceeded  by  diat 
which  his  virtue  merited.     After  rc&ding  in  a  country  where 
wealth  prcfeuted  allurements,  which  had  fedueed  every  pcr- 
ion  who  had  hitherto  poiTefied  power  there,  he  retumed 
from  that  trying  ftatJon  with  integrity  not  only  untainted 
but  unfui'pe«^ed.     After  diftributing  among  his  countr3finen 
poirciiions  of  greater  extent  and  value  than  had  ever  been 
ut  the  dil'poial  of  a  fubje£b  in  any  age  or  nation  ;  he  him- 
Iclf  remained  in  his  original  (Vate  of  poverty ;  and  at  die 
very  time,  when  he  brought  fuch  a  large  recruit  to  die 
royal  treafury,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  oj  netitioii  for  a 
fnia!i  fum  to  difcharge  fome  petty  debts  whidibe  had  con« 
traded  during  the  courfc  of  his  fervice.     Charles  was  not 
iiifenfible  to  fuch  difmtercfted  merit.    GSalca  was  received 
by  him  with  the  moil  difUnguilhnis  marks  of  efteeni,  and 
being  piomoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Pilencia,  he  pafid  the 
reiTiainder  of  his  days  in  the  tran^illity  oiF  retirements* 
But  notwitiiilanding  all  Gafca's  wifo  regulations>  die  trao- 
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qulltity  of  Peru  was  not  of  long  continuance.  In,  a  coun- 
try, where  the  authority  of  government  was  almoft  for- 
gotten during  the  long  prevaknce  of  anarchy  and  mif-rulc, 
where  there  were  difappointed  leaders  ripe  tor  revolt,  and 
feditious  foldiers  ready  to  follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  kindle  combuftion.  Several  fucceffive  infurrcftions  de- 
folated  the  country ^f or  fome  years.  But  as  thofe,  thou&jh 
fierce,  were  only  trandent  ftorms^  excited  rather  by  the 
ambition  and  turbulence  of  particular  men,  than  by  geiw- 
ral  or  public  motives,  the  detail  of  them  is  not  of  much 
imponance.  T^efe  commotions  in  Peru^  like  everv  thiog 
of  extreme  violence  cither  in  the  natural  or  political  body, 
were  not  of  long  duration,  and  bv  carrying  off  the  cor- 
rupted humours  which  had  given  rifcto  tne  diibrders,  they 
contributed  in  the  end  to  flrengtlien  die  fociety  wfaioh  at 
6rll  they  threatened  to  deftroy. 


CHAP.  xni. 

ulrts^  Literature^  and  Commerce  of  the  JUltxicans  and  Pe^ 
ruvians* — The    rich   Mines    of  Potofi  dijctfoered  bf  an 
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CORTEZ,  and  the  rapacious  adventurers  who  accom-* 
panied  him,  had  not  leifure  or  capacity  to  enrich 
eiQier  civil  or  natural  hiftory  with  new  oblcrvations.  They 
undertook  their  expedition  in  queft  of  one  obje£l,  and 
feeiii  hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes  towards  any  other. 
Or,  if  during  fome  fhort  interval  of  tranquillity,  when, 
the  occupations  of  war  ceafcd,  and  the  ardour  ot  plunder 
was  fufpended,  the  inAitutions  and  manners  of  the  people 
whom  they  had  invaded  drew  their  attention,  the  enquiries 
of  illiterate  foldiers  were  conduced  with  fo  little  fagacity 
and  precifion,  that  the  accounts  given  by  diem  of  the  policy, 
and  order  ellablifhed  in  the  Mexican  monarchy  are  fuper-» 
ficial,  coiifufed,  and  inexplicable.  It  is  rather  from  inci* 
dents  which  they  relate  occafionally,  than  from  their  own 
dedu£hions  and  remarks,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  fome 
idea  of  the  genius  and  manners  of  that  people.  The  ob- 
fcurity  in  which  the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors  involved 
Cbe  siuiials  of  Mexico,  was  augmented  by  the  fupeiftition 
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cf  thofe  who  fuccecdcd  them.  As  tlic  memory  of  pall 
events  w  as  prefcrved  among  die  Mexicans  by  figures  paint- 
ed on  fkins,  on  cotton  cloth,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the 
early  mifrionarics,  unable  to  comprehend  their  meaning, 
and  llruck  with  their  uncouth  forms,  conceived  them  to  be 
monuments  of  idolatry  which  ought  to  be  deftroyed,  in 
order  to  facilitate  tbe  ronverfion  of  the  Indians.  In  obe- 
dience to  an  LiWQ,  iifuc  1  by  Juan  de  Ziimmaraga,  a  Fran- 
eifcfin  monk,  the  hrd  hiihop  of  Mexico,  all  thofe  records 
of  tlie  ancient  Mexican  Aory  were  coUedled  and  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  *  In  confcqnciKe  of  this  fanatical  zeal  of 
the  monks  who  iirft' vililcd  New  Spain,  and  which  their 
fucceffors  foon  began  to  lament,  whatever  knowledge  of 
remote  events  fuch  rude  monuments  contained,  was  entirely 
loll,  and  no  information  remained  concerning  the  ancient 
revolutions  and  policy  of  the  empire,  but  what  was  derived 
from  tradition,  or  from  fome  fragments  of  their  hiftorical 
paintings  tliat  efcapcd  the  barbarous  refearches  of  Zum- 
inaraga. 

The  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans,  as  well  as   Peruvians, 
in  various  arts,  is  a  dccil'ive  proof,  that  they  are  more  po- 
liflied  than  the  other  natives  of  America,  though  inferior 
to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  pontinenr.     Cortez, 
and  tlie  early  Spaniih  authors,  defcribe  this  with  rapture, 
and  maintain,  that  the  moft  celebrated  European  artifts 
could   not  furpafs  or   even  equal   them  in   ingenuity  and 
neatnefs  of  workmanfliip*.     They  reprcfented  men,  ani- 
mals, and  other  objects,  by  fuch  a  difpofition  of  various 
coloured  feathers,  as  is  faid  to  have  produced  all  the  effeds 
of  light  and  ihadc,  and  to  have  imitated  nature  widi  true 
delicacy.     But  in  forming  any  idea,  from  general  defcrip- 
tions,  concerning  the  ftate  of  arts  among  nations  imper- 
feftly^  polifhcd,  we  are  extremely  ready  to  err.     In  exa- 
mining the  works  of  people,  whofe  advances  in  improvement 
are  nearly  the  fame  wMth  our  own,  we  view  them  with  a 
critical,  and  often  with  a  jealous  eye.  Whereas,  when  con- 
fcious  of  our  own  fupcrioritv,  wc  furvcythe  arts  of  nations 
comparatively  rude,  wc  are  aftonifhed  at  works  executed 
by  them   unaer  fuch  manifeft  difadvantages,    and  in  the 
warmth  of  our  admiration,  are   apt  to  reprcfent  them  as 
productions  more  finifhed  than  tliey  really  are.     To  the 
influence  of  this  illufion,  without  fuppofmg  any  intention 
to  deceive,  wc  may  impute  the  exaggeration  of^fome  Spa- 
iuili  authors,  in  tl?cir  accounts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 
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But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may  be  ranked^ 
when  viewed  merely  as  works  of  art,  a  very  different 
ikation  bclonprs  to  them,  when  confidered  as  the  records  of 
their  country^  as  hiftorical  monuments  of  its  policy  and 
tranfaftions ;  and  they  became  ci^rious  as  well  ^s  inter- 
rcfting  objeds  of  attention.  The  nobleft  and  mod  bene- 
ficial invention  of  whicli  human  ingenuity  can  boaft,  is 
that  of  writing.  But  the  firil  cflays  of  this  art,  which 
hath  contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the  improvement 
of  the  fpctics,  were  very  rude,  and  it  advanced  towards 
pcrfeftion  flowly,  and  by  a  gradual  progrcflion.  When 
the  warrior,  eager  for  fame,  wi(hed  to  tranfmit  fome 
knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  fucceeding  ages,  the  firft  me- 
thod of  accomplilhinp;  this,  that  fcems  to  have  occurred, 
was  to  delineate,  in  the  bed  manner  he  could,  figures  rc- 
prefenting  tlie  aition  of  which  lie  wasfolicitous  Ux  preferve 
t!ie  memory.  Of  this,  which  has  very  properly  been 
c.dWcA  pidlure-writing^ ^  we  find  trares  among  fome  of  the 
moll  lavaj^e  tribes  (;f  America.  When  a  leader  returns 
from  the  field,  he  drips  a  tree  of  its  bark,  and  with  red 
paint  fcratt  hes  upon  it  fome  uncouth  figures,  which  repre- 
feiit  tJie  (mlcr  of  his  march,  the  number  of  his  followers, 
the  enemy  whom  he  attacked,  the  fcalps  and  captures 
which  he  brought  home.  To  thofe  fimple  annals  he  trufts 
for  renown,  and  fi)Otht:s  himfclf  with  hoj)e  that  by  their 
means  he  /hull  reeeive  praife  from  the  warri^^rs  of  future 
dmesf.  Comi  are.l  with  thofe  aukward  effays  of  their 
favage  counirymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  may  be 
coniiderel  as  works  of  compofition  and  dciign.  'I  hey 
were  not  aetiuainted,  it  is  true,  with  any  other  method  of 
recordini;  iraufa^Hons,  than  that  of  delineating  the  objects 
which  they  wished  to  rcprefent.  But  they  could  exhibit 
a  more  complex  fcrics  of  events   in  progreffive  order,  and 
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years  of  maturity  ;  the  dlrt^rent  rccompences  and  maAs  of 
ililiindlioii  loureiied  uynn  warriors  in  proportion  to  the 
CAploits  vviiicii  tiicy  had  performed. 

Some  tJiijMilar  fpecimens  of  t!iis  j)i£lure-writiu<»'  have 
been  preferved,  which  arc  judly  lonfldrred  as  the  mod  cu- 
rious momiiiM  Ills  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World.— 
'I'iie  mod  vc^iuable  of  thele  was  publiflied  by  Purchas,  in 
<i\iy-iix  plates.  It  is  divided  into  tliree  parts.  The  fird 
iojitains  the  hidory  ot  the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten 
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iiK^nnrcIu.  I'lie  frcnnd  in  a  trilnitc-roU,  repreTcRttng  wliit 
riK  li  runfjucred  town  paid  into  tht  royil  trtafurr*  The 
iliird  i»  I  rriilo  of  tlieir  inflitutioiu,  domeftk,  politickl,  ui 
niilirary.  Another  rpcctmen  of  Mexican  painting  hai  ban 
uublifhed  in  tlilny-two  pUtei,  by  the  late  archtHfltop  of 
I'oWo.  To  botli  is  annexed  a  full  ex[danation  of  what 
ihe  figuiv)  WL-i-c  intended  to  nprcfent,  which  wma  obtained 
by  the  Spaniard:!  t'rom  Indians  well  acauaioted  with  dinr 
own  cm.  Their  (lylr  of  painting  in  all  thefe  it  rtie  Una, 
Tliejr  rcprefent  tbingi  not  wtrJt.  They  exhHnt  wnan  to 
the  qre,  not  idrait  to  the  underftanding.  They  may  men- 
tore  M  conftderod  as  the  carlieft  and  moft  intpcrfeS  cffiiy  of 
men  in  thdr  procrdi  towards  dilcovering  Ac  ait  of  wril- 
iTifi.  The  dcfcus  in  this  inode  of  reuonling  tnnfa£Kon 
unidhave  been  early  telt.  To  paint  every  occurrence  wai, 
fruin  it)  nattire,  a  very  tetliou*  operation ;  and  u  aSairt 
b(x-ame  nmre  complicated,  and  e\-enu  mukipUed  id  anr  fo> 
ridv.  its  annals  muft  havr  fwelled  to  an  enormaaa  n^ 
lit'lulr;;  tliis.  nn  i<bje£t>  could  be  delineated  bnt  thofe  of 
fcnrc  ;  iIk-  deceptions  of  the  mind  had  no  cotpoTtal  fbm, 
uiiil  ;tt.  long  ai  pidurc-wminp;  could  not  convey  an  idea  of 
tlu'U-,  it  mull  have-  been  a  \-eTy  imperfect  art.  Tlie  nacrf- 
litv  ot  impitninf!:  ii  inul>  luvc  rouled  and  ftiarpened  imen- 
lii'ii,  ;iikI  th?  luiman  mind,  holding  tliefame  courfeiadte 
N'l-w  W'mUl  as  in  titc  Old.  might  have  advanced  bf  dw 
t/ni''  <'ii>-t c!ii\T  flqis,  tiift.  tVcm  an  actual  pifture  to  the 
I'l^iin  hit-UY.lvphic;  next,  to  Chir  allegorical  fymbol,  thcni* 
lUv  iuW.u.xw  ilura>.^rri  until,  at  length,  an  alphabet  of 
1<  ill  IS  w.iN  JiiVuvcnil,  rapahle  ot  cxprcffing  all  the  variety 
or' muil'iivi'uMis  lit' I'oinid  employed  in  fpeech.  In  tbc 
l';iiii(iii;;>  oi  ilir  MoNiians  wc,  inionlingly,  perceive  that 
(liiN  iiv.i(iicl's  w:is  h.zun  amonj  them.  In  tne  anAtfa  rf 
tlioii  Kin;:.?,  I'liMiiiicO  hy  I'uu'iias.  the  towns  ctniquerad  by 
caJi  :iv('  iiiiitovntlv  ivpirlcnlal  in  the  fame  manner  by  a 
luilo  i.UliiKMii>'ii  ot  ;i  AjW:  Init.  in  order  to  point  out  the 
pauirnUv  imwds  whitli  rnhmilbd  to  their  vidorioui  anm, 
pci  ttliiii'  rifihUnos,  roiiu-iiitu-s  n.mn  al  objeiftt.  and  fometiaMa 
aiiiticial  (ii'.iiii-s  .:u-  cmiilovcil.  In  the  tribute-roll,  pub- 
liilud  hv  ilii-  .lulitiiilii'ii  .>!  r.iUMo.  the  houfe,  whidlwM 
pi<')Kvl\  iho  iiiotiiio  iH  ihctowut  is  omitted,  and  dte  era- 
bio't)  .il.Mv-  ;s  ciii|<lt)vcd  to  rcpi-efcnt  it.  They  deem  even  to 
li^ui-  in.i.li-  t'omo  :i(lvanceK  beyond  dtis,  toward|  the  ufe  of 
tlv-  »wri'  lit;iiia'ivr  Ai\i\  fancifid  l\ieroi;lyphic.  In  order  to 
<!c:^  1  ilic  :i  monarch,  \^  Uo  had  enlai^ednii  dominion  by  force 
vi  ann'-,  they  painic^l  »  imameatid  with  duta^  anf 
placid  >    "  ^ii  ^'ch  ""C  fttbducd.      ' 
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The  ftrvt£lure  of  the  capital  eity  in  a  lakei  with  artificial 
4yke«  atxl  caufewavfl  of  great  lengthf  which  fcrved  at 
avenueii  to  it  from  different  quarters,  ere£ted  in  the  water 
with  no  lefs  ingenuity  than  lubouri  feemi  to  be  an  idea 
that  could  not  have  occurred  to  any  but  a  civilized  people. 
l*he  fume  obfervation  may  be  ao^died  to  the  (lru£ture  of 
the  aquedudli,  or  conduitSi  bv  wluch  they  convey  a  Arcane 
of  fielh  water,  from  a  confiacrable  diftance,  into  the  ciry, 
along  one  of  the  caufewayi.  Cortex,  who  feemn  to  have 
been  ail  nuich  aibniilhcd  with  this,  as  with  an^  inftaiK^e  of 
Mexican  iiit\cnuity,  gives  a  purtiruUir  dqlcnpiion  of  it» 
**  Along  one  of  the  caufeways,**  lays  he,  **  by  which  they 
^*  enter  the  city,  tire  conduced  two  conduits,  compofeJ 
"  of  t:lay  innp.rcd  with  mortar,  about  two  paces  m 
^'  breudih,  titul  raifed  aboet  iix  feet.  In  one  of  them  ia 
'*  c(Nweyed  u  llrcam  of  excellent  water,  as  large  as  rhe 
^  binly  of  a  man,  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  it  fup« 
**  plica  all  the  inhabitants  plentifully.  The  other  is  empty, 
''  that  when  it  is  necciiary  to  clean  or  repair  the  former^ 
^  the  Aream  of  water  may  be  turned  into  it.  As  this  con- 
'*  duit  paifcN  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there  are 
*'  breaches  in  the  cuufeway,  through  which  tlie  falt-water 
^<  of  the  lake  flows,  it  is  conveyol  over  them  in  pipes  at 
**  large  as  the  body  of  an  ox,  then  carried  from  the  conduit 
**  to  die  remote  quarters  of  the  city  in  canoes,  and  fold  to 
^  the  inhabitants^.*'  The  appointment  of  a  conHdcrable 
number  of  perfons  to  clean  the  ftreets,  to  light  them  by 
tires  kindled  in  diAerent  places,  and  to  patrole  as  watch-^ 
men  during  the  night,  difcovcrs  a  degree  of  attention  which 
even  polifhcd  nations  are  late  in  acquiring.  The  inftitn- 
don  of  couriers,  Rationed  at  proDcr  iptervalSi  to  convey 
intelligence  from  one  quarter  of  tnc  empire  to  tlie  otheff 
was  a  refinement  in  police  not  introduced  into  any  kingdom 
of  Europe  at  that  period.  Some  authors,  with  a  deciiive 
and  peremptory  tone,  pronounce  all  tlic  accounts  of  the 
Spanidi  writers,  concerning  the  Mexican  policy,  laws,  and 
manners,  to  be  the  ildVionsof  men  who  wimed  to  deceire,  or 
who  delighted  in  the  marvellous.  But,  as  an  ingenious 
hiftorian  juftly  remarks,  '*  who  among  the  deftroyers  of 
^  this  g^eat  em^e  was  fo  enlightened  by  fcienoe,  or  fo 
^  attentive  to  the  progrefs  and  operationa  of  men  in  fecial 
^  life,  as  to  frame  a  ficlitious  iyftetn  of  policy,  fo  well 
*<  combined,  and  fo  confident,  as  that  wU^  diey  delineate 
M  in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  goTemment?  Where 
sf  could  they  bive  borrowed  the  idea  o^  aaany  inftitutiont 
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"  in  lecnflationniul  police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there  was 
"  notliinii  parallel  in  llic  r.ntioiis  with  which  they  were  ac- 
^'  cjiiniiiial  r"^-'*     It  isalmollimpoHiblethat  the  illiterate con- 

aucrors  of  America  ihould  liave  formed,  in  any  one  in- 
aiicc,  a  conception  of  ciiftoms  and  laws,  beyond  the 
ftandard  (^f  improvement  in  their  own  age  and  coiintry.— ^ 
Or,  if  Cortcz  and  his  followers  had  been  capable  of  this, 
what  inducement  Imd  thofc  by  whom  thev  wCre  fuperfeded 
to  continue  the  deception  ?  Why  ihould  Corita,  or  Acoda 
have  amufed  their  fellow  citizens  with  a  tale  purely  fabu- 
lous ? 

Tlic  prefcnt  inhabitants  of  Mexico  may  be  divided  into 
Whites,  Indians,  and  Negroes.     Tlic  Whites  are  either 
bom  in  Old  Spain,  or  they  arc  Creoles,  that  is,  dcfcendants 
of  ihcifc  who  came  origmally  from  Spain.     The  former 
arc  chiefly  employed  in  government    or  trade,   and  have 
nearly  the  fame  charadler  as  the  Spaniards  in  Europe,  with 
a  ftiil  more  confiderable  j)ro]>ortion  of  pride  ;  for  they  con- 
iider  tlumfelvcs  as  entitled  to  great  diilinftion  as  natives  of 
Europe,  and  l()(;k  upon  the  other  inhabitants  as  many  de- 
grees beneatli  them.     The  Creoles  have  alltlie  bad  qualities 
of  tlie  Spaniards  from  whom  they  are  defcended,  without 
that  courage,  tirmnefs,  and  patience,  which  conftitute  the 
praife-worthy  part  of  the  Spanifh  charafter.     Naturally 
weak  and  etllminate,  they  dedicate   tlie  greateft   part  oT 
their  lives  to  loitering  and  inaflivc  pleafures.     Luxurious 
wit]u)i;t  viirlely  or  elegance,  and  expenfive  with  great  pa- 
rade and  little  convenience ;  their  general  charaAer  is  no 
more  than  \\  prave  andfix:cions  infignificance.     From  idlc- 
nefs  and  conllitution  their  whole   bufmefs   is  amour  and 
intritnie  ;  and  their  leaders,  by  confequencc,  are  not  at  all 
dilringuiilied  for  their  chartity  or  domeftic  virtues.     The 
Indians,  who,  notwithftanding  the  dcvaftations  of  the  firft 
invr.ders,  remain   in  great  numbers,  are  become,  by  con- 
tinniil  o[)preliion  and  indignity,  a  dcjedled,  timorous,  and 
miferablc  race  of  mortals.     "I'he  blacks  here,  like  all  thofe 
in  (jther  parts  of  the  world,  are  ftubborn,  hardy,  and  as 
well  adapted  for  the  grofs  flavery  they  endure,  as  any  hu- 
nuni  creature  can  be.     Su<  ii  is  the  general  charadler  of  the 
inhabitants,  not  only  in  Mexico,  luit  the  greateft  part  of 
Spanllii  America.      The  civil  government  is  adminiftered 
hy  tr:!)unalcs  called  Audiences ^  whidi  bear  a  refemblance  to 
I  lie  late  parliaments  in  Trance.     In  thefe  courts,  the  vicc- 
K  y  i.\  the  king  of  ^[)aiu  prclldes.     His  employment  is  tlic 
t^iCaLcH:  truft  and  power  which  his  Catholic  Majefty  has 
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U\  his  ilifpofal,  and  is  perhaps  the  richeft  government  en* 
trultcd  to  any  fubjcdl:  in  the  world.  For,  as  jcaloufy  is 
the  leading  feature  of  Spanilli  politics,  in  whatever  regards 
America,  no  officer  is  allowed  to  retain  his  power  for  more 
than  three  years,  which  no  doubt  may  have  a  good  efFe£l; 
in  fccuring  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  i)ut  is  at* 
tended  with  unhappy  circumftanccs  to  the  mii'crablc  inha- 
bitants, who  become  a  prey  to  every  new  governor,  '['he 
clergy  are  extremely  numerous  in  iVlexico,  and  it  has  been 
computed,  that  priefls,  monks,  and  nuns  of  all  orders 
make  upwards  of  a  htih  of  all  the  white  inhabitants,  both 
here  and  in  the  other  pirts  of  Spaniih  America.  It  is  im- 
poUiblc  indeed  to  find  a  ri'cher  field,  or  one  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  the  eccbfiaftics.  The  people 
are  fupcrftitious,  i][>;norant,  rich,  lazy,  and  licentious. — » 
With  fuch  materials  to  work  upon  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
the  church  Jhould  enjoy  one  fourth  of  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom.     It  is  more  lurpiifing  that  it  has  not  one  half. 

Mexico,  like  all  the  other  trophical  countries  is  rather 
more  abundant  in  fruits  than  in  grain.     But  what  is  confi- 
dcied  as  the   diief  glory  of  the  country,  and  what  firll 
indui  ed  the  Spaniards  to  form  fettlcments  upon  it,  are  the 
mines  of  gold  and  illver.     The  chief  mines  of  gold  are  in 
Vcragua  and  New  Granada,  bordering  upon  Darien  and 
Terra  Firma.     Thofc  ol  filver,  wliich  are  much  more  rich 
as  well  as  numerous,  are  found  in  feveral  parts,  but  in 
none  fo  much  as  in  the  province  of  Mexico.     The  mines 
of  bofh  kinds  are  always  found  in  the  moft  barren  and 
mountainous  partJ;  of  the  country;  nature  making  amends 
in  one  refpcdl  for  her  defers  in  another.     The  working  of 
the  gold  and  illver  mines  depends  on  the  fame  principles* 
When  the  ore  is  dug  out,  compounded  of  fcvcral  hetero- 
geneous fubllanccs,  mixed  with  the  precious  metal,    it  is 
broken  into  fmall  pieces  by  a  mill,  and  ailerwards  waihed  ; 
by  which  means  it  is  difengaged  from  the  earth  and  othei 
foft  bodies  which  clung  to  it.     Then  it  is  mixed  with  mer- 
x;ury,    which,   of  all  lubftances,  has   the  flrongefl  attrac- 
tion for  gold,  and  likewifc  a  ftronger  attra£lion  for  lilver 
than  the  other  fublbmces  which  are  united  with  it  in  the 
ore.     By  means  of  mercury,  therefore,  the  gold  and  iilver 
arc  firll  feparated  from  the  heterogeneous  matter,  and  then 
by  rtraininijr  and  evaporation,  they  are  dilunitcd  from  the 
mercury  iticlf.     Of  the  cold  and  hlver,  which  the  mints  of 
Mexico  alFord,  great  thmgs  have  been  faid.     Thoic  who 
have  enquired  moil  into  the  fubjcft,  compute  the  revenues  of 
Mwcico  at  twenty-four  millions  of  our  money'* ;  and  it  is 
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wrll  known  that  tliis.  with  the  other  provinces  of  Spauiili 
Aiticrii  a,  ftipjily  Uic  whole  worM  with  fiK-er. 

'I'lif  other  uriiL-les  next  hi  importance  to  goW  and  fih-er 
arc  tlic  corhinr:ii  anfi  coco:!.  After  much  difpute  con- 
reniiti);  the  nuturi:  of  iht:  toimer,  it  feems  at  lad  agreed 
thnt  it  is  of  the  Liiiiinal  kttu),  ar.d  of  the  fpccies  of  the  gall 
i:i!cils.  It  ntlherrs  to  the  pbnt  called  opiintia,  and  fa-ki 
the  jiiiie  of  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  criinfon  colour.  It  ii 
from  ihi^  jviice  that  the  cochineal  deri^'cs  it  value,  vhich 
conliiis  in  (lying  all  foris  of  the  fiiicft  fcariet,  crimfon,  and 
piirijle.  It  u  alio  ufcJ  in  modiciiit:  as  a  fudoritic,  and  at  a 
ronliul ;  and  it  is  cuinputed  that  the  Spaniards  annually  ex- 
pi>rt  no  Icfs  than  nine  hundrevl  thoufand  weight  of  thii 
ronuiiiHlil;-,  to  anl'wer  the  purpofcs  of  medicine  and  dyin;. 
The  cccoa,  of  which  chocolate  is  made,  is  the  next  conii- 
dcrahlc  ariitle  in  the  natural  hiftory  and  commerce  of 
Mexico.  It  crows  on  a  tree  of  middlmg  fize,  which  ban 
a  pml  of  the  [ize  and  ihapc  of  a  cucumber,  containing  th« 
rocna.  'I'hc  Spanilh  commerce  in  this  article  is  immcn-~e ; 
and  fiich  is  the  internal  confumptlun,  as  well  as  the  eMcr- 
n;il  ilcmand  for  it,  tliat  a  fmall  garden  of  cocoa  is  &id  to 
prtxhiic  to  the  owner  twenty  thoufand  crowns  a  year.  At 
h»nie  it  mates  a  principal  part  of  their  dicT)  anil  is  fonud 
whi>Ie!'nmc,  nutriuous,  and  fnitablc  tsi  the  climate. 

'I'hc  trade  of  Mexico  coiififts  of  Aree  great  branches, 
wliiih  extend  over  the  world.  It  carries  on  a  traffic  widi 
Kurope,  by  La  Vera  Cruz,  fituated  on  die  gulph  of 
Mexico ;  with  the  Ealt  Indies,  by  Acapulco  on  tbe  Soudi 
Fea  ;  and  with  South  America  by  the  fame  port.  Thcfe 
two  foa-ports.  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  are  wonderfiiUy 
well  liluatcd  for  the  commercial  purpofes  to  which  they  arc 
applied.  It  is  hy  meaus  of  the  former  that  Mexico  poors 
her  wealth  over  the  whole  world  ;  and  receim  in  return 
the  nuttiberi^fs  luxuries  and  LCLcCTaries,  which  Europe 
atiords  to  her.  and  which  the  indolence  of  her  inhabitants 
will  never  permit  them  to  acquire  tor  themfelves.  To  this 
pv'Tt  the  fleet  from  Cadiz,  called  the  Flota,  coaCftiRg  of 
t!i:ef  men  of  war,  as  a  convoy,  and  fouHcen  large  mer- 
char.t  Ihip^,  annually  arrive  about  the  beginning  of  No* 
ve.;:?er.  I:s  cargo  confilis  of  every  commodity  and  manu- 
ijv^iirc  of  r '.^ri,-pe.  and  there  are  few  nations  hot  have 
in-'7;  Lon,:er:i  in  it  :h.'.n  the  ^i-aniards,  who  fend  out  litda 
n-.-;  v.\in  wine  .  o  oil.  The  prod:  of  thcfe,  with  tlis' 
i-        :  arJ  corr         m  to  the  merchants^  and  Autici  to  tfat 
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precious  (lones,  and  other  commodities  for  Europe.  Some- 
time in  May  they  arc  ready  to  depart.  From  La  Vera 
Cruz  they  fail  to  the  Havannah,  in  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  which 
is  the  icndezvous  where  they  meet  the  galleons,  another 
fleet  which  carries  on  the  trade  of  Terra  Firma,  by  Car- 
thagena,  and  of  Peru  by  Panama  and  Porto  Bello.  Whea 
all  arc  colledled  and  provided  with  a  convoy  ncceflary  for 
their  iafcty,  they  fleer  for  Old  Spain. 

Acapulco  is  the  fea-port  by  which  the, communication 
is  kept  up  between  theditfcrent  parts  of  the  Spaniih  empire 
in  America,  and  the   Eall  Indies.     About  the  month  of 
December,  the  great  galleon,  attended  by  a  large  ihip  as  a 
convoy,    annually   arrives  licre.      The  cargoes   of  lhef« 
(hips,  (for  tlie  convoy,  though  in  an  underhand  manner^ 
likewifc  carries  goods)  confift  of  all  the  rich  commoditio 
and  manufat^Aures  of  the  Eaft.     At  the  fame  time  the  an- 
nual fliip  from  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  comes  in,  and 
is  computed  to  bring  not  Icfs  than  two  millions  of  pieces  of 
eight  in  filver,  belides  quickfilvcr  and  other  valuable  com- 
modities, to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  the  galleon's 
cargo.     Several  other  iliips,  from  different  parts   of  Chili 
and  Peru,  meet  upon  the  fame  occafion.     A  great  fair,  in 
which  the  commodities  of  all  parts  of  the  world  are  bar- 
tered for  one  another,  lafts  thircy  days.     The  galleon  then 
prepares  for  her  voyage,  loaded  with  filver  and  fuch  Euro- 
pean goods  as  h:ive  oecn  thought  neceflary.     Tlie  Spa- 
niards, though  this   trade  be  carried  on  entirely  through 
their  hands,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  tlieir  dommions,  are 
comparatively  hut  fmall  gainers  by  it.      For,  as  they  allow 
the  Dutch,  Great  Britani,  and  other  commercial  ftates  to 
furnifh  the  {greater  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  flota,  fo  the 
Spanifli  inh:il)itants  of  the  Pliilippines,  tainted  witlx  the  fame 
indolence  which  ruined  their  European  anceftors,  permit 
the  Chinefc  merchants  to  furnifli   the  greater  part  of  the 
cargo  of  the  galleon.     Notwithllanding  what  has  been  faid 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco,  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  einj)irc,  ought  to  be  conudered  as  the  centre  of 
commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  for  here  the  principal 
niercliants  relidc,  and  the  greatcft  part  of  the  bulinefs  is 
negociated.      'i'he  Eaft  India  goods  from  Acapulco,  and 
the    European  from  Vera    Cruz  alfo  pafs  through    this 
city.     Hitlicr  all  ilic  gold  and  filver  come  to  be  coined ;  here 
the  king's  fifth    is  dcpoilicd,    and  here   arc  wrought   all 
thofc  ntenfils  and  ornaments  in  plate  which  are  every  yeajj 
fcnt  into  Europe.     The  city  itlclf  breathes  the  air  of  the 
hi|^eft  magnihcencc  ;  and,  according  to  the  t>eft  accounts, 

^  .COOtains  about  eighty  thoufand  inliabitanls. 
"^  la  The 
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The  empire  of  P^nt  boafls  of  an  higher  aiiti<{Uity  (hart 
that  of  Mexico.  Adiiidiiig  to  the  traditionary  accouiiu 
rollcClcd  by  the  SpiiniaiJs,  it  had  fubfifted  four  hundred 
years,  und'.T  twelve  tucccllivc  inrn:\rchs.  But  tlw  know- 
ledge of  their  ai>cii:iit  llory,  which  the  Peruvians  cotiUl 
communicate  to  their  tonqucrots,  mull  have  been  both 
imper!'e<5t  and  iinccnain.  I. ike  the  other  American  naiionx. 
thtv  were  totally  imacquaJntedwiih  titc  an  of  writinfr,  and 
di;f{itme  ut"  ihe  only  means  by  which  the  memory  of  pad 
trunfjif^ions  can  b^  prcl'er\til  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Even  anmng  jH-oplc  to  whom  the  ufe  of  letters  is  knoun, 
the  aTj  where  the  authenticity  of  hiftory  commences,  ii 
much  portcrior  to  the  introduflion  of  writing.  That  no- 
I)l9  invention  continued  long  fuhfen'ient  to  the  common 
hkifincfs  and  wants  oi  life,  before  it  was  employed  in  re- 
cording events,  with  a  view  of  conveying  itiformatioD  from 
one  age  to  another.  But  in  no  country  did  ever  tradition 
alone  cany  down  hifloric  knowledge,  in  any  full  continued 
f1i  cam,  durint^  a  perioti  of  halt  the  length  tliat  the  monarchy 
of  Pc!  u  is  faid  to  have  fubfifted.  The  ^ipat,  or  knots  on 
cords  of  dilK.it.nt  colours  which  are  celebrated  by  autfaon 
fond  of  the  marvellous*,  as  if  they  had  been  regular  an- 
nals oi  the  empire,  imperfeftly  lupplicd  the  place  of  writ- 
ing. According  to  their  obfciire  defcription,  the  qaipoi 
fcem  to  have  been  a  device  for  rendering  calculation  more 
cxpediiious  and  accurate.  By  the  various  colours,  differ- 
ent objcifls  v^ere  denoted,  and  by  each  knot  a  diftin£t  num- 
ber. Thus  an  account  was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  rcgillct 
kept  of  the  inhabicnnis  in  each  province,  or  of  the  leveral 
produilions  collected  there  f,>r  public  ufe.  But  as  by  thefc 
knot?,  however  varied  or  combined,  no  moral  or  abftnA 
i.Va,  no  operation  or  cjualiiv  uf  the  mind  could  be  rcprc- 
fci'.tcd,  liiey  contributed  little  towards  prcfcrving  the  me- 
inorv  of  ancient  events  and  inftitutions.  The  Klexican 
paintings  and  fymlwis,  rude  as  thev  were,  conveyed  to  them 
r.'.orc  kuuwledgjc  cf  remold  tranlaflions,  than  the  Peruviuu 
Cuuld  derive  troni  their  boal^ed  quipos.  Had  they  been 
even  of  nii^re  e,\Eeii!lvt  ufe,  and  better  adapted  to  fupplj 
ti.e  place  of  written  records,  they  periihcd  fo  generally  to- 
gciher  with  the  other  ninnuments  of  the  Peruvian  ii^ovii- 
(V,  in  the  general  wrc^k  occafioned  by  die  Spanifh  con- 
qiieir,  and  t!.e  civil  wars  fubfequent  to  it,  that  no  BcceSoh 
of  ll^lit  or  knowledge  comes  from  tliem.  Very  litde  cndil 
is  due  to  t'le  minute  details  which  Jinve  been  give 
exploits,  tlie  battles,  the  conqueAs,  and  ^ivate  (f 
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of  the  emly  Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can  reft  upon  no- 
thing in  their  ftory  as  autheiilic  but  a  few  fa£ts,  fo  intet- 
^voven  in  the  fyrtcm  of  their  religion  and  pohcy,  as"  prc- 
fervcd  tlie  memory  of  ihem  from  bein^  loft ;  and  upon  the 
defcription  of  fuch  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  as  continued  in 
force  at  the  time  oi  the  conqueft,  and  fell  under  the  imme- 
diate obfervation  of  the  Spaniards-  The  moft  fuigular  and 
ftriking  ci  re  urn  ft*  nee  s  in  the  Peruvian  govemmen!,  is  the 
influence  of  religion  upon  its  genius  ana  laws.  Religious 
ideas  make  fuch  a  feeble  impreifion  on  the  mind  of  a  favage, 
that  their  cS<iSt  upon  his  fcntiments  and  manners  are  hardly 
perceptible.  Among  ihc  Mexicans,  religion,  rctluced  into 
u  regular  fyftem,  and  holding  a  confidcrjble  place  in  their- 
public  inllitutions,  operated  with  confpicuous  efficacy  in 
forming  the  peculiar  charaiSler  of  that  people.  But  in  Peru, 
the  whole  fyftem  of  civil  policy  was  founded  on  religion. 
Thy  Inca  appeared  not  only  as  a  legillator,  but  as  the  mef- 
fcngcr  of  heaven.  His  precepts  were  received  not  merely 
as  the  iniunftions  of  a  fuperior,  but  as  the  mandates  of  the 
Deity.  His  race,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  was  held 
t.0  be  facred  ;  and  in  order  to  preferve  it  diftindt,  without 
Ijeing  poUured  by  a  mixture  of  inferior  blood,  the  fons  of 
Mango  Capac  married  their  own  lifters,  and  no  perfon  was 
ever  admitted  to  the  throne  who  could  not  claim  it  by  fuch 
a  pore  dclcent.  'I"o  thofe  children  of  the  Sun,  forthat  was 
the  appellation  beftOwed  upon  all  the  oft'sprine  of  the  firft 
Inca,  the  people  looked  up  witli  the  reverence  due-to  beings 
of  a  fuperior  order.  Tliey  were  deemed  to  be  under  the 
immediate  proteilion  of  ilie  deity  from  whom  they  iflued, 
and  by  him  every  order  of  the  reigning  Inca  was  fuppofcd 
to  be  di'Sated.     Th^  rniiltitude  liftened  and  believed. 

Though  Peru 'lies  within  the  torrid  xjne,  yet  having  on 

one  tide  the  Soutli  Sea,  and  on  the  other  the  great  ridge  of 

the  Andes,  it  is  not  fo  ftiflcd  with  heat  as  the  other  tropical 

countries.      The  fky,   too,    which   is   generally   cloudy, 

ihieldt  them  from  the  direft  rays  of  the  fun:   but  what  is 

extremely  fmgular,  it  never   raJijs   in  Peru.     The  dcfeiSl, 

however,     is    fufflcieiitly  fupplied  by   a    foft    kindly  dew, 

which  falls  gradually  every  night  on  the  ground,  and  fo  re-' 

frefties  the  plants  and  grufs,  as  to  produce  in  many  places 

«he  greateft  fertility.     Along  the  fca  coaft,  Peru  is  generally 

a  dry  barren  fand,  except  near  t'le  baflks  of  rivers,  where 

it  is  cxrcmely  fertile,  as  arc  ail  dyi  low  lands  in  the  inland 

country. 

I  The  northern  part  of  Peru  produces  wine  in  great  plenty. 

L      Wool  IS  soother  article  of  its  produce,  and  is  no  lefs  re- 

^jD»f)uiblj  for  itt  fiueaefi  than  for  the  aaimals  or  wliiph  it 
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erows;  tbefethey  call  Lamas  and  Vicunnas.  The  hma 
has  a  fmall  head,  refemhling  that  of  a  horfe  and  a  (beep  at 
the  {\ime  time.  It  is  about  the  flzc  of  a  (lag,  its  upper  lip 
is  cleft  like  that  of  i  hare,  through  which,  when  enraged, 
it  fpits  a  kind  of  venemous  juice,  which  inflames  the  part 
it  falls  on.  The  fle(h  of  the  lama  is  agreeable  and  falu-> 
tary,  and  the  animal  is  not  only  ufeful  in  affording  wool 
and  food,  but  alfo  as  a  bead  of  burden.  It  can  endure 
amazinc:  fatigue,  and  will  travel  over  the  fteepcft  moun- 
tains with  a  burden  of  (ixtv  or  feventy  pounds.  It  feeds 
very  fparingly,  and  never  drinks.  The  vicumia  is  iinaller 
and  fwifter  than  the  lama,  and  produces  wool  ftill  finer  in 
quality.  In  the  vicunna  is  found  the  bczoar  ilone»  regard* 
ed  as  a  fpecific  againfl  poifons.  The  next  great  article  is 
the  Peruvian  baric,  known  better  by  the  name  of  Jefuiti 
bark.  I'he  tree  which  produces  this  invaluable  drug, 
grows  principally  in  the  mountainous  paits  of  Peru,  and 
panicularly  in  the  province  of  Quito.  The  bcft  bark  is 
always  produced  in  the  high  and  rocky  grounds.  The  ire© 
wliicli  bears  it,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cherry  tree,  and  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  fruit  refembling  the  almond.  But  it  is 
only  the  bark  which  has  thofe  excellent  qualities  that  ren- 
der it  fo  ufeful  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  other  diforders,  to 
which  daily  experience  extends  the  application.  Guinea 
pepper,  or  Cayenne  pepper  as  wc  call  it,  is  produced  in  the 
grcatcft  abundance  in  the  vale  of  Africa,  a  diftrift  in  die 
louthern  part  of  Peru,  from  whence  it  is  annually  export- 
ed, to  the  v:ilue  of  600,000  crowns.  Peru  is  likewife  the 
only  port  of  South  Amei  ica  which  produces  quickfilver ) 
an  article  of  iminenfe  value,  confidering  the  various  pur- 
pofcs  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  efpecialiy  the  purification 
of  gold  and  illvcr.  The  principal  mine  is  at  a  place  called 
Guancavelica,  dilcovered  in  1567,  where  it  is  fi:)und  in  a 
ivhitiOi  mafs,  relcmbling  brick  ill  burned.  This  fuhftance 
is  volatilized  bv  fire,  and  received  in  fleam  by  a  comlnna- 
tion  of  j^lafs  vcff.  Is,  where  it  condenfes  by  means  of  a 
little  water  at  the  bottom  of  each  veflel,  and  forms  a  puro 
heavy  liquid. 

There  arc  many  gold  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  Peru  ; 
but  the  old  mines  are  continually  decaying,  and  new 
ones  continually  opening.  The  towns  (hift  with  tlie 
mines.  That  of  Potofi,  which  is  now  much  exhaufted, 
once  contained  ninety  thoufand  fouls,  Spaniards  and  Indi- 
ans, of  ^^hieh  the  latter  were  iix  to  one.  Of  all  die  me- 
thods by  which  riches  may  be  acquired,  that  of  fearching 
for  the  precious  metals  is  one  of  the  moft  inviting  to  men, 
who  arc  cither  unaccuftomed  to  the  regulai:  afliduity  wjdi 
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which  the  tulturc  of  the  earth,  and  the  operations  of  com* 
mcrcc  muft  be  carried  on,  or  fo  cntcrprilmg  and  rapacious 
aA  not  to  be  fatisHcd  with  the  gradual  returns  of  profit  which 
they  yield.  Accordingly,  as  f(;oa  as  the  feveral  countries 
in  America  were  fubjcaed  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  this 
was  almoil  the  only  mctlu)dof  acquiring  wcaltli  which  oc- 
curred to  the  adventurers,  by  whom  tlicy  were  conquered. 
Such  provinces  of  the  continent  as  did  not  allure  them  to 
fettle,  by  the  profpedl  of  their  affording  Rold  and  iilveri 
were  totally  negledlcd.  Thofe,  in  which  they  met  with  a 
difappoiiitment  of  the  fanguine  expedlations  thej  had 
formed,  were  abandoned,  bvcn  the  value  of  tlie  iflands^ 
the  firft  fruits  of  their  difcovcrles,  and  the  firft  objeft  of 
their  attention,  funk  fo  much  in  their  edimation,  when  the 
mines  which  they  had  opened  there  were  cxhaufted,  that 
ihry  we  e  defertcd  by  may  of  the  planters,   and  left  to  be 


little  induilry,  andlefs  (kill,  promifcnian  unexhaudcd  ftore, 
as  the  recompense  of  more  intelligent  and  perfevering  ef- 
forts. During  feveral  years,  the  ardour  of  their  refearches 
was  kept  u))  by  hope,  rather  than  fuccefs.  At  lengtli  the 
rich  filvcr  mines  of  PotcjJi,  in  Peru,  were  accidentally  dif- 
covered  by  an  Indi;m  as  he  was  clamberiujg 
up  the  mountain,  in  purfuit  of  a  lama  which  A.  D.  1545. 
had  ilruycd  from  his  flock.  Soon  after  the 
mines  of  Sacotccas,  in  New  Spain,  little  inferior  to  the 
other  in  value,  wcr:*  opened.  From  that  time  fucceffiva 
ciifcoveiics  have  been  made  in  both  colonics,  and  Alver 
mines  are  now  fo  numerous,  that  the  working  of  them, 
wnd  of  fomc  few  mines  of  gold  jii  the  provinces  of  Tierra 
I  irma,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  has  become  the 
capital  ocxupation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  reduced  into  a 
f^ilcm  no  Icfs  complicated  than  intercfline.  The  exube- 
rant profulion  with  which  the  mountait)s  01  the  new  world 
poured  forth  tlicir  treafurcs,  ailonithed  mankind,  accuf* 
Um\cA  hitherto  to  receive  a  penurious  fupply  of  thepreciou3 
metals  from  the  more  fcanty  ilores  contained  in  the  mines 
of  the  aiuicMit  hcmifpheie.  The  mines,  Vhicli  yield  fo 
nnicli  riches,  arc  not  worked  at  the  expcncc  of  the  crown, 
nor  of  ilu:  public.  In  order  to  encourage  private  adven* 
tu!ers,  the  ))(:tlbn  who  dil'covers  a  new  vein,  is  entitled  to 
llu-  piopt  riy  of  it,  Upon  laying  his  claim  before  the  go- 
vci  nor  ot  the  province,  a  certain  extent  of  land  is  meafurcd 
iii\\  and  a  co  tain  number  of  Indians  allotted  him,  under 
ti\K  obligation  of  his  opening  tiie  miiw:  witbiu  a  limited 
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time,  and  of  liIs  paving  the  cuAomary  duty  to  the  king  for 
what  \c  lliall  produce.  Invited  by  the  facility  with  whicli 
fucii  grants  arc  oluaincd,  and  encouraged  by  fome  ftriking 
example  of  fucccfs  in  iliis  h'nc  of  adventure  ;  not  only  the 
,  fangiiine  and  the  bold,  but  the  timid  and  diffident  enter  upoH 
i:  with  ai'^oniihing  aiilour.  Wiih  vafl  objefb  always  in 
view,  fed  tontinuailv  v.i:h  hope,  and  expe fling  every  mo- 
ment that  fnitune  will  unveil  her  fccret  (lores,  and  give 
tht-ni  up  ro  their  willies,  ihev  deem  every  other  occupation 
inlipid  iind  unl:i!crcltin^.  The  charms  of  this  purfuit, 
like  th_*  Ti^c  Tor  d.cp  pLv,  is  fo  bewitching,  and  take  fucli 
full  p'lrrcfi'on  of  ihe  niiiid,  as  even  to  give  a  new  bent  to 
the  iiai^iral  leiiijtcr.  Under  its  inlluencc,  the  cautious  be- 
CMn:  cnurp riling,  and  the  covetous  profufe.  Powerful*as 
this  charm  naturallv  is«  its  force  is  auo;mcnted  by  the  arts 
ot  an  order  of  men  known  in  Peru,  by  the  cant  name  of 
fearchcrs.  Thcfe  are  commonlv  ncrfons  of  d^fpcrate  for- 
tunes, who,  availing  thcmfelvcsof  fome  fkill  iu  mineralogy, 
accompanied  with  tlic  infmuating  manner,  and  confident 
pretenlions  peculiar  to  projedlors,  addrefs  the  wealdiy  and 
the  credulous.  By  plau ti hie  defer ipt ions  of  the  appearances 
^vhi(  h  they  liavc  difcovered  of  rich  veins  hitherto  unex- 
plored ;  by  producing  when  requifite,  fpecimens  of  pro- 
mi  ling  or« ;  hv  adun-iing,  with  an  impofmg  afiurance,  that 
fucccU  is  certain,  and  chat  the  expence  muft  be  trifling; 
thev  I'chiwm  fail  to  perfuadc.  An  aflbciation  is  formed;  a 
fniall  fuin  is  advanced  by  each  co-partner ;  the  mine  is 
opened ;  the  fearcher  is  entrufted  with  the  fole  direction  of 
everv  oncraiion ;  unforefcen  difficulties  occur ;  new  de- 
mands of  money  arc  made  ;  but  amidfl:  a  fucceffion  of  dif- 
appoinrmcnes  and  delays,  hope  is  never  extinguiihed,  and 
the  ardour  of  exp?6lation  hardly  abates.  F'or  it  is  obferved, 
that  if  any  i>erfon  once  enter  this  fcducing  path,  it  is  al- 
mott  impoiUble  to  return;  his  ideas  alter,  he  feems  to  be 
pofleired  wih  another  fpirit,  vifions  of  imaginary  weald^ 
are  c  .ntinually  before  his  eyes,  and  he  thinks,  ana  fpeaks, 
and  dreams  of  nothinq:  clfe. 

Such  is  ihe  fpirit  that  nmft  be  formed,  wherever  the 
aftivc  exert ioiis  of  any  focicty  arc  chiefly  employed  in 
working  mines  of  gold  and  filvcr.  No  fpirit  is  more  ad- 
vcrie  c(j  fuch  improvement  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  as 
render  a  ivition  really  opu-ent.  If  the  fyftem  of  adminif- 
traiion  ia  the  Spanifh  C(;lonics  had  been  founded  upon 
princ  ipl.-s  of  i'r/jnd  policv,  the  power  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Icgi Mature  would  have  been  exerted  with  as  mucli  ardour, 
in  reftraining  its  iuhjecls  from  fuch  pernicious  induiliy,  as 
is  now  employed  iu  alluring  tJicm  towards  ic  "  Projects  of 
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mining  (fays  a  good  judge  of  the  political  condu6t  of  na^ 
tions)  infteid  orrepla«ing  the  capital  employed  in  them, 
together  with  the  ordinary  proftt  of  ftock,  commonly  ab-r 
forb  both  capital  and  profit.     They  are  the  projcfts,  therc-r 
fore,  to  which,  of  all  others,   a  prudent  iaw-giver,  who 
ikfired  to  increafe  the  capital  of  his  nation,  would  leaft 
chufe  to  give  any  extraordinary  encouraeeuient,  or  to  turn 
towards  them  a  greater  fliare  of  that  capital  than  would  gd 
to   them  of  its  own  accord.      Such  in  reality  is  the  abfurd 
confidence  which  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune, 
that  where  there;  is  the  leaft  probability  of  fucccfs,  too 
great  a  fiiare  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord*'\ 
But  in  the    Spani/h  colonies,  government  is   ftudious  to 
cheri(h  a  fpirit  which  it  fliould  have  laboured  to  deprefs, 
and  by  the  fanftion  of  its  approbation  augments  that  incon-r 
llderate  credulity,  whlc|;i  has  turned  the  af^ive  induftry  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  into  fuch  an  improper  channel.     To  this 
may  be  imputed  the  llender  pr  ogre  Is  which  they  have  made 
during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  eitlier  in  ufeful  manufac-  - 
tures,  or  in  thofe  lucrative  branches  of  cultivation,  which 
furnifli  the  colonies  of  other  nations  with  their  ftaple  com- 
modities.    In  comparlfon  with  the  precious  metals,  every 
bounty  of  nature  is  fo  much  defpifed,  that  this  extravagant 
idea  of  their  value  has  mingled  with  the  idiom  of  tl}e  Ian* 
guage  in*  America,  and  the  Spaniards  fettled  there  denomi- 
nate a  country,  rich^  not  from  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  the 
abundance  of  its  crops,  or  the  exuberance  of  its  paftures, 
but  on  account  of  the  minerals  which  its  mountains  con- 
tain.    In  queft  of  thefe,  they  abandon  the  delightful  plains 
of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  refort  to  barren  and  uncomfort- 
able regions,  where  they  have  built  fome   of  the  largeft 
towns  which  they  poffels  in  the  new  world.     As  the  adli- 
vity  arid  enterprife  of  the    Spaniards  originally  took  tliis 
diredlion,  it  is  now  fo  difficult  to  bend  them  a  different  way, 
that  although,  from  various  caufes,  the' gain  of  working 
piines  is  much  decreafed  ;  the  facination  continues,  and  al- 
jnoft  every  perfon  who  takes  any  aftive  part  in  the  com- 
merce of  New  Spain  or  Peru,  is  ftill  engaged  in  fpme  ad- 
venture of  this  kind. 

I^ima  is  the  capital  of  Peru;  its  fituation  in  the  middle 
qf  a  I'pacious  and  delightful  valley,  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
famous  Pizarro,  as  the  moft  proper  for  a  city,  which  he 
expedtcd  would  prefcrve  his  memory.  It  is  fo  well  water- 
ed by  the  river  Rimac,  that  the  inhabitants,  like  thofe  of 
i^gndon,  command  a  ftream,  each  for  his  own  ufe.    'There 

*  Dr.  Smi^*s  Wealth  of  ^Jatijmi, 
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arc  many  very  mai^iiifK.cnt  ftni.5kiirc8,  particularly  chiirchett 
m  tliis  c  ity  ;  (hough  the  hoiifcx  in  general  are  built  of  flij;ht 
materials,  ilic  equality  of  the  rlimate,  and  want  of  raioi 
Kiukr  ing  Aoiic  liuufes  unnrceflary  ;  ami  beftdeSy  it  il  found 
tiiat  thclc  arc  more  apt  to  fufter  by  fhncks  of  the  earthj 
i^liicli  are  frequent  and  dreadful  all  over  this  province.^ 
Lima  \h  ahniu  two  Icacrues  from  tlic  fea,  cxtendii  in  leneth 
two  nuirfi,  and  in  breadih  one  and  a  (juartcr.  It  contami 
about  iix  hundreci  tlioufaiid  iiihabitant^,  of  whom  the 
iwdiitf  s  am(»nnt  to  a  lixtli  parr.  One  remarkable  (laJSt  is  fuf- 
fieient  to  drmon'lratc  the  wealth  of  the  city.     When  the 

virr:ro)r,  the  duke  de  la  Palade,  made  his  entry 
Ji.  D.  r^-U.    inro  Lima,  the  inlubitaiits,  to  do  him  honour, 

r;iitfi:ii  the  (lircts  X*j  bc  pnved  with  ingots  of 
filver,  am'"unrin;'  it  i^  faid,  to  feventecn  millions  ilerlmg.»i« 
All  travrll'  rs  Ip'^uk  with  amazcnieni  of  the  dccorsitioni  of 
tlie  ehur>  ht^  with  gold,  illvf-r,  and  precions  (lones«  which 
load  and  ornain'-ui  evrn  the  walls.  The  merchtnts  of 
Lima  ni:tv  be  fuid  to  deal  with  all  tVie  quarters  of  (he  worU, 
and  that  l>ot|i  on  tjirir  own  ucrountH,  and  as  fa£|»rs  for 
oclters.  ilcrc  all  the  prodiK^U  of  the  foutliern  provinces 
are  convcyr  (1,  in  ord':r  to  he  cxdiun^cd  at  the  harbour  of 
Lim:i,  for  Un\\  arti(  le.s  as  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  ftand  in 
lii*r-dof;  tlir  firct  from  Knr-ipf,  and  tlv;  Eaft  Itidies*  land 

at  (hr  i:iinr  h:irlionr,  ;iud  thr  t  oiumodities  of  Afia,  Europei 
aryi  AMK:ri(j,  atchaitcrrd  iorc:i(h  other.  Whatthereis 
no  iinuieiliiite  vent  for,  the  m^n  hunts  of  Lima  purchafe 
on  their  own  accounts,  and  lay  ic  up  in  warehoufeSf  know- 
in;'  ih.it  tliry  mufl  foon  find  an  outicc,  fincc  by  one  dun- 
n'  i  nr  oth'  r  tlwy  luve  a  i  cMnmuiiiration  with  almoft  every 
fotnincn  ial  wvAuiw,  Hut  all  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitantSp 
all  tin:  l)c-iuty  of  liir  iitnatifm,  and  fertility  of  the  climate 
of  ljni:i,  ;:ir  not  fu^Iicicnt  to  c*om|)enfate  for  one  difafter 
\\'\\\i  li:il\^aysfhi(-:it(:ns,  and  has  fomerinies  a£lually  befallen 
them.    A  inoll-  tir  inL:n(t(;us  cmrthquakc  laid  three-fourths  of 

this  ( i(y  li:vcl  with  the  {ground,  and  entirely  do* 
A.  I^.  1747'    moliflicd  CiUao,  tjic  port  town  belonging  to  it, 

Nrvrr  w:i!s  any  dcAruilion  more  terrime  or 
rotnplr::u,  not  more  ih:in  one  cif  three  thoufand  inhabitants 
h^Hi'/  I'-ft  to  }c:i Old  iliis  (!ii::idful  c-ulamity»  and  he  by  an 
:irMcl<i.t  tlic  \\v)[\  rx'iaotilinary.  'J'his  man,  who  hap* 
Y'n^A  t(j  Im:  on  a  foif  whit  h  ovcrrlookcd  llic  hurboury  pcr- 
criv  1  in  <,\Li  iniiiiiic:  tlic  inliahlt.ints  tunning  from  thcir 
\\',\\i'^\\\\  riic  ntnioi^  icitor  and  conlufion  ;  tlie  fca,  as  is 
iifuiloM  Uu\\  (ii.( :ili>inf.,  icicclins^  a  confide rable  diftance, 
r  r!:Mi'  I  in  mount :'inoiis  w.ivr-*',  :iti(l  hui'icd  tlic  inhabitami 
is\  ♦.\cr  iu  its  b'Junj,  hi:t  iIic  famv  wave  which  dcftroysd 
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the  town  drove  a  little  boat  to  the  place  where  the  man 
ftood,  into  wliich  he  threw  himlclf,  and  was  faved. 

As  Ciifco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empiret 
lies  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  and  at  a  dif<« 
ranee  from  the  fca,  it  has  been  long  on  the  decline.  But  it 
i«  ftill  a  very  couliderablc  place,  and  contains  above  fortr 
tlioufand  inhabitants,  three  parts  Indians,  and  very  indul* 
trious  in  m.iiuifa£luring  baixe,  cotton,  and  leather.— • 
They  have  »lU),  both  licre  and  at  Quito,  a  particular  tafto 
for  painting ;  and  their  produdUons  in  this  way,  feme  of 
which  have  b;;cn  admired  in  Italy,  are  difpcrfed  all  ov«r 
South  America.  Quito  is  next  to  Lima  in  populoufnefst 
if  not  fuperior  to  it.  It  is  like  Cufco,  an  inland  citv,  aiu) 
having  no  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  chiefly  famous 
for  its  munufafturcs  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  whidi 
fupply  the  confumntion  over  all  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

'rhe  manners  ot  ilie  inhabitants  do  not  remarkably  differ 
over  the  whole  Spanidi  dominions.  Pride  and  lazinefs  are 
die  two  predominant  pafTions.  It  is  faid  by  the  moft  au*- 
fhentic  travellers,  that  the  manners  of  Old  Spain  have  de* 

Senerated  in  its  colonics.  The  Creoles,  and  all  the  other 
efcendants  of  the  Spaniards,  according  to  the  above  dif* 
tin£tions,  arc  guilty  of  many  mean  and  pilfering  viceiy 
which  a  true  born  Caililian  regards  with  detedation.  This^ 
no  doubt,  in  part  at  ifcs  from  the  contempt  in  which  all  but 
the  real  natives  of  Spain  arc  held  in  tlie  Indies,  mankind, 
generally  behaving  according  to  the  treatment  they  meet 
with  from  others.  In  Lima,  the  Spanifh  pride  has  made 
the  greatcfl  defcents ;  and  many  of  the  firfl;  nobility  are  eiQ* 
ployed  in  commerce.  It  is  in  this  city  that  the  viceroy  re«  . 
Tides,  whofc  authority  extends  over  all  Pern,  except  QuitOi»  ' 
wliich  has  laiely  been  detached  from  it.  The  viceroy  is  as 
abfolute  as  the  Icing  of  Spain*,  but  as  his  territories  are  fo 
cxtcnfivc,  it  is  neccffary  that  he  fhould  part  with  a  (hare  of 
his  authority  to  the  fevcral  audiences  or  courts  eftablifhed 
over  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  rreafury  court  eftablifhed  at 
J^ima,  for  receiving  the  fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  mines^ 
and  certain  taxes  paid  by  tlio  IndianSi  which  belong  to  thp 
Jting  of  S|)4in, 
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CHAP     XIV. 
Of  Clilif  a>iii  ether  SpaniJI)  StttUmtnti  in  South  Aaurua, 

TIIRRR  Is  no  i::irt  r)f  the  world  more  favoured  than 
Chili  with  rdpc^^t  to  the  git'ts  of  nature.  The 
;iir,  rh(jiiL'h  in  a  hot  iliinnti',  is  rctnurkabW  temperate,  oc- 
cnfiMju'd  hy  thr  rLlrclhiny;  hrcr/.os  i'roin  tlic  Tea,  and  the  cool 
^inds  tVum  rhf  tops  of  ihc  Andes,  which  are  covered  widi 
rtrriuil  fnows.  Spring;  hc^^ins  lu-rc  about  the  middle  of 
Aii^^iin,  and  lontiniii-s  till  N'ovcmhiT.  It  is  fummer  from 
><i'u\tnihrr  till  I'chrunrv.  Autumn  continues  till  Mayj 
atkl  winter  till  Aiif;i!ft.  It  rarely  fnows  in  the  valleys, 
though  (he  in<innt;iins  :irr  uUvays  covered.  The  country 
i%  entiirly  i'lic  tVom  ull  kinds  of  ravenous  beads,  poifonous 
aninials  aiul  vci  inin ;  not  even  fo  much  as  a  fly  is  to  be 
totind  here.  The  foil  is  extremely  fcnile,  being  watered 
from  luimJK'rUrs  little  rivulets  from  the  mountains.  It 
abonnds  in  j;old,  iilver,  and  lead  minis;  and  the  riven 
tly*mfelves  roll  on  };oIdcn  funds.  Kut  their  ftaple  commo- 
dity is  i-:ittlr,  ^.hich  they  have  in  fuch  abundance,  as  fre* 
<]uently  to  cai\  the  lleih  into  the  rivers,  referving  the  Iiidcs, 
tallow,  and  timgiies  for  exportation. 

The  Spaniards  made  feveral  attempts  to  reduce  this 
country,  hut  witli  no  p;reat  fuceefs,  till  they  built  the  ca- 
pital of  St.  la^o,  now  the  rcfidence  of  the 
A.D.  1541.  Span! ill  goveriuir,  and  a  hi Ih op's  fee  ;  and  af- 
terwards Co(|uimho,  Conception,  and  Bal* 
davia.  The  natives  are  remarkable  for  wit,  fortitude,  and 
patience  ;  and  the  Spaniards  to  this  day  have  never  !jeen 
ahle  to  fidxhie  them  ;  they  continue  ftill  mafters  of  part  of 
the  inland  country.  There  have  lately  been  fome  fonnidv 
ble  iriliMTeL'tionsaoainft  the  Spaniards  iTy  the  natives,  which 
have  i»reatlv  alarnudthe  Spaniih  court. 

Pitra^\uti\\  or  La  P/iit/iy  was  rirft  difcovered  by  the  Spa- 
niaids,  who  founded  the  capital  Buenos  Avm. 
A.  D.  11;  .-5.  Moll  of  the  country  Is  ftill  inhabited  by  the 
native  Americans,  many  of  whom  are  (aid  10 
!»ave  xv(Hulen  luuiles  built  on  wheels,  which  they  dtav.v  from 
pi.ut'  to  plue  as  <ucari.)n  ivipiiios.  There  are  no  moun* 
t.ut\N  ct  icnrcijisnue  heie,  except iufi;  that  remarkable chaii) 
wliidi  <l:\.i!/s  Hv  litli  Amciii:a,  called  the  Andes.  The 
h(  i;;!ii  ot  C^hiuihora/o,  the  moft  elevatetl  point  in  thele 
luouwtalp.s  is  ?o,?S.^  fcv-t,  which  is  above  5000  feet  higher 
than  any  chIilt  ;nountain  in  'he  known  world. 

An 
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A  political  Schme  of  tht  Jefuhu  t%i 

An  cxtraordjnury  fpccics  of  commonwealth  was  crc^Sicd 
by  the  Jcfuits  in  the  interior  parts  of  this  country,  con- 
deeming  which  tlicy  endeavoured  to  keep  all  ftrangrrs  in  the 
dark.     About  tlic  middle  of  laft  century,  thofe  fathers  re- 
prclcntcd  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  ia 
tlicir  miffions  was  owing  to  tlie  fcandal  which  the  immo-* 
rality  of  tlie  Spaniards  ncVer  fiiiled  to  give,  and  to  the  hatred 
which    their  infolcnt  behaviour  cauled   in  the  Indians.— 
1'hcy  infmuated  that,  were  it  not  for  thofe  obftacles,  the 
empire  of  tlie  g()fi)el  mijght,  by  tlicir  labours,  have  been 
extended  into  the  moft  unknown  parts  of  America ;  and  that 
all  thofe  countries  might  be  fubducd  to  his  Catholic  ma- 
jefty's  obediciice,  without  expence  and  without  force.  This 
rcmonflrancc  met  with  fuccefs ;  the  fphere  of  their  labours 
was  marked  out,  and  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces had  orders,  not  to  interfere,  nor  to  fuiFer  any  Spa- 
niards to   enter  into  this  pale  without  licence  from  the 
fathers.     "^Ihey,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  ca- 
pitation tax,  in  proportion  to  their  flock;  and  to  fend  a  cer- 
tain number  to  the  king's  works  whenever  they  fliQuld  be 
demanded,     and    the    miflions   fhould    become    popidous 
enough  to  fupi)ly  them.      On  thefe  terms  the  Jcfuits  ji^ladly 
entered  upon  the  fccne  of  adlion,  and  opened  their  f])i ritual 
lampaign.     They  began  by  gathering  together  about  fifty 
wandernig  famibes,  whom  they   perfuaued  to  fettle;  and 
they   united  them  into  a  little  townfliip.      This  was  the 
iligiit  foundation  upon  which  tliey  built  a  fuperftrufture, 
which  amazed  the  wlu^lc  world,  and  added  much  power  to, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  occalioned  much  envy  againft,  their 
fociety.     1^'or,   when  they  liad  made  this  bt^inning,  they 
laboured  with  fuch  indefatigable  pains,  and  luch  mafterly 
policy,  that,  by  degrees,  tliey  mollilied  the  minds  of  t\\c 
moft  fava£,c  nations,  fixed  the  moft  rambling,  and  fuMucd 
thofe  to  their  government,  who  had  long  difdained  to  fubmit 
to  tlie  arms  oF  the  Spaniardjf  and  Portuguefe.     Tl^ey  pre- 
vailed upon  thoufands  of  various  difpcrfcd  trU)es  to  embrace 
their  religion  ;  and  thefe  foon  induced  others  to  follow  the 
example,  magnifying  the  peace  and  tranquillity  they  enjoyed 
tinder  the  proteftion  of  the  Fathers. 

To  trace  with  precifion  all  the  fteps  which  were  taken 
in  the  accompli ihment  of  fo  extraordinary  a  conqueft  over 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  men,  would  fill  fialf  a  volume.— 
T'he  Jcfuits  left  nothing  undone  that  could* confirm  their 
fubjedlion,  or  that  C(Hild  increafe  their  number  ;  and  it  is 
^aid  that  above  340,000  families  lived  in  obedience,  and  ex- 
preired  an  awe,  bordciing  upon  adoration,  yet  procured 
without  any  violence  or  conllraint  ;  that  the  Indians  wctc 
jjillrudcd  iu  tJic  miiilary  art,  and  could  ruifc  6o,QOO  men 
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well  armed  ;  that  they  lived  in  towns ;  were  regularjy  clai? 
liboured  in  iigricuhurc  i  excrcifed  manufia£tures ;  thatfomc 
even  ai'pircd  to  the  elegant  arts ;  and  that  nothing  could 
equal  their  fubmiillon  lo  authority,  except  tlicir  content- 
ment under  it.  Some  writers  have  treated  the  charadler  ot 
thcfc  Jcfuits  with  great  feverity  ;  accufing  them  of  ambi- 
tion, pride,  and  of  c:irrying  their  authority  to  fuch  an  cx- 
ccfs,  as  to  caufe  not  only  perfons  of  both  fexes,  but  even 
the  magi ftrates,  who  were  always  chofen  from  among  the 
Jndians,  to  be  concfled  before  them  with  ftripes^  and  by 
fuffering  perfons  of  the  higheft  diftinftion,  within  their 
jurifdidtion,  to  kiis  the  hem  of  their  garments  as  the 
grcatcft  honour.  The  priefts  themfelves  pofieilcd  large 
property,  all  manufaclures  were  theirs,  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  country  was  brought  to  them,  and  the  treauircs 
annually  remitted  to  the  fuperior  of  the  order,  feemed  to 
evince  that  zeal  for  religion  was  not  the  only  motive  for 
forming  thefe  miffions.  The  fatliers  would  not  permit  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  to  come  within  their  mifllon  in 

Paraguay.  When  part  of  this  territory  was 
A.  D.  1757.    ceded  by  Spain  to  die  crown  of  Portugal  in 

exchanee  for  Saint  Sacrament,  to  make  the 
Uragua  the  bounoary  of  their  pofTeiTions,  the  Jcfuits 
refufed  to  comply  with  this  diviiion,  or  to  fufier  them- 
felves to  be  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another,  like 
cattle  without  their  own  confent.  The  Indians,  according 
to  tlie  bell  information^,  aftually  took  up  arms ;  but,  not-« 
wiihilanding  the  exa£tnefs  of  their  difcipline,  they  were 
caiily,  and  without  confiderable  daughter,  defeated  by  die 
European  troops,    who  were  fent  to  quell  them.    The 

Jcfuits  were  removed  from  America,  by  royal 
A.  D.  1767.    authority,    and  tlieir  late  fubje^s   were  put 

upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  reft  of  the  ui« 
habitants  of  the  country. 

Terra  Firma  was  difcovered  by  Columbus  m  his  third 
voyage  to  the  American  continent.     It  was  fubdued  and 

fettled  by  the  Spaniards,  after  deftroying,  widi 
A  D.  15 14.    great  inhumanity,  feveral  millions  of  die  ni'* 

tives.  This  country  was  called  Terra  Firms, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  firil  part  of  the  continent  which 
was  difcovered,  all  the  lands  that  were  found  previous  to 
this  being  iflands.  The  climate  here,  efpecially  in  the 
iKjrthern  parts,  is  extremely  hot  and  fultry  during  tnc  whole 
year.  From  the  month  of  May  to  the  end  of  November, 
the  fcafon  called  winter  by  tne  inhabitants,  is  ahnoft  a 
conuxiUU  iucc;:iiion  of  thunder,   rain,  aod  tempefts  \  the 
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doticfe  precipitating  the  rains  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that 
the  low  lands  exhi&t  the  appearance  of  an  ocean.  GrcaC 
part  of  the  country  is,  by  confequcnce,  almoft  continually 
flooded  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  exceffive  heat,  fo  im- 
pregnates the  air  with  vapours,  that  in  many  provinces  it 
is  extremely  imwholefome.  The  foil  is  very  diflFerent,  the 
inland  parts  being  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  and  th#. 
coafts  fandy  and  barren.  It  is  impoflible  to  view,  without 
admiration,  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  luxu- 
nancy  of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  height  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  trees  moft  remarkable  for  their  dimenfions,  are 
the  ccdar^  the  maria,  and  the  balfam  tree.  The  manchi- 
neel  tr^e  is  particularly  Angular.  It  bears  a  fruit  refcm- 
bling  an  apple,  but  which,  under  this  fpecious  appearance, 
contains  the  moft  fubtile  poifon,  againft  which  commoa 
oil  is  found  to  be  the  beft  antidote.  The  malignity  of  this 
tree  is  fuch,  that  if  a  perfon  only  deep  under  it,  he  finds 
his  body  all  fwelled,  and  racked  with  the  fevereft  tortures. 
The  beafts  from  inttinft  alone,  avoid  it  Among  the  ani- 
mals peculiar  to  this  country,  the  moft  remarkable  is  dvt 
Sloth ;  or,  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  derifion,  the  Swifi 
Peter.  It  bears  a  rcfemblance  to  an  ordinary  monkey  ia 
fliape  and  fize,  but  is  of  a  moft  wretclied  appearance,  and 
never  ftirs  unlcfs  compelled  by  hunger.  He  is  faid  to  be 
fevcral  minutes  in  moving  one  of  his  legs,  nor  will  blows 
make  him  mend  his  pace.  When  he  moves,  every  eft'ort 
is  attended  with  fuch  a  plaintive,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fo 
difagreeable  a  cry,  as  at  once  produces  pity  and  difguft.— 
In  this  cry  conlilts  the  whole  defence  of  this  wretched  ani- 
mal. For,  on  the  firft  hoftilc  approach,  it  is  natural  for 
him  to  be  in  motion,  which  is  always  attended  with  difguft- 
ful  howling,  fo  that  his  purfucr  flies  much  more  fpeedily  in 
his  turn,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  this  horrid  noife.— 
When  this  animal  finds  no  wild  fruits  on  the  ground,  he 
looks  out  with  a  great  deal  of  pains  for  a  tree  well  loaded, 
which  he  afcencls,  with  a  world  of  uneafinefs,  moving,  and 
crying,  and  flopping  by  turns.  At  length,  having  mounted, 
he  plucks  off  ajl  the  fruit  and  throws  it  on  tlie  ground,  to 
fave  him  fuch  another  troublefome  journey;  and  mther 
than  be  fatigued  wich  coming  down  the  tree,  he  gathers  him- 
fclf  in  a  bunch  and  witli  a  fliriek  drops  to  the  ground. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  is  chiefly  carried  on 
from  the  ports  of  Panama,  Carthagena,  and  Porto  BcUo ; 
which  aie  three  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  in  Spanifli 
America.  Among  the  natural  merchandife  of  Terra 
Firma,  the  pearls  Ibund  on  the  coaft,  particularly  in  the 
bay  tff  Panama,  arc  not  the  kaft  conildcrable.      ihe  fifli^ 
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ing  for  tlieO:  employs  a  great  number  of  negro  flaves*  wtid 
have  ariivcci  at  woiukrml  dexterity  in  this  occiipation.F-* 
Tliey  arc  fometimes,  however,  devoured  by  fifh,  particu- 
larly the  iharks,  while  they  dive  to  the  bottom^  or  artf 
cruiheJ  againft  tl.c  fliclves  of  the  rocks- 

Am  A  zo N 1 A  was difcoveredby  Francifo Orel- 
A.  D.  15S0.    lana,    who,  on  his  return  from  Peru,  failed 
down  the  river  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean* 
He  obferve'l  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river,  companies  of  wo- 
men ill  arms,  and  from  thence  called  the  country  Amazo- 
nia, or  the  land  of  the  Amazons  ;  and  gave  the  Jiame  of 
Amazon  U)  tlic  river,  which  formerly  had  been  called  Ma- 
ra gon.     'ilic  Spaniards  made  feveral  attempts  to  plant  this 
countiy,  but  always  met  with  fo  i-Aany  difficulties  anddif- 
afters  as  rciidcreJ  their  dci'igns  abortive ;  fo  that  the  natives 
arc  in  poficlfioh  c-f  almofl:  all  the  country.     The  Amazon 
is  one  of  tli*.'  la»  gcp.  rlv(  rs  in  the  world.     It  runs  a  courfe, 
from  Weft  to   i'.aft,  of  about  three  thoufand  miles,   and 
receives  two  liuiulred  otiicr  rivers,  many  of  which  "have  a 
courfe  of  five  or  ilx  hundred  leagues,  and  forhc  of  fhein 
not  inferior  to  the  Danube  or  the  Nile.     The  brcaddiof 
this  river  at  its  m(*uth,  where  it  difcharges  itfelf  by  feveral 
clianncls  into  the  ocean,  almoft  untlcr  the  equator,  is  one 
hundred   and  tifty  miles ;    ar.d  one  thoufand  five  hundral 
miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  iliirty  or  forty  fathoms  deep.—* 
In  the  rainy  lealon  it  ovcrtlows  its  banks,  and  fertilizes  the 
adJMccnt  country. 

Patagonia  is  atra^fl:  oC  country,  about  eight  hundred 
miles  i.';p;r,  and  three  hundred  broad,  at  the  louthcm  ex- 


by  his  name.  Dpon  the  iirft  diicovery  of  the  Straits  of 
M:i:^cll:m,  the  Spaniards  built  forts  and  feat 
A.  D.  151.;.  foinc  (olonies  thither;  but  mod  of  the  people 
periihed  vviih  cold  and  hunger;  fmcc  wmch 
time  no  fctticmci.ts  hdvcl^ccn  attempted  by  any  Europeans. 
Pr^tafjjoiii.i  is  full  of  hii^h  mountains,  "whicn  are  Covered 
\vitii  fnow  molL  of  tlic  year.  The  dorms  of  wind,  raiii»* 
and  liail  are  terrlbit:  v.\)n\\  this:  coaft.  The  foil  is  very  bar- 
ren, iwA  has  never  been  cuhiviited.  The  natives  inhabit 
tirtdjcci  liiits,  :!irl  wear  no  clothes,  notwithftanding  the 
T;:;vj;.'.r  <>(  ihe  cliinnie.  'ihey  live  chiefly  on  fifh  and  game, 
ar.(i  V  :.:i:.  tliu  laith  fp(;r.taiieoui!y  produces.  Alatccir- 
ti!nin:i-. j.^'t-.;r  ^;ivc-*;  the  I'oHowing  account  of  them.  "  We 
*•  \v-K  vlt;  i-.CiT  Ciipe  yi'-^nn  Mary,  on  the  coafl  of  Pa* 
*'  t.i:"::ia,  abuuL  lour  0  clgck  in  tl^  afternoon^  aivl  upon 
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**  the  point  of  it  we  faw  fcvcral  men  ridine,  who  made 
**  figns  for  us  to  come  on  irtiorc  In  about  half  an  hour 
**  wc  ancliorcd  in  a  bay,  clofc  under  the  fouih  (ide  of  the 
^*  cape,  in.tcn  fa'.hom  water,  with  a  gravelly  bottom.  The 
**  Swallow  and  ftorc-ihip  anchored  loon  after  between  u« 
•*  and  tlie  cape.  From  the  caj^e  there  runs  a  flioal  to  the 
^*  diftance  of  about  half  a  league,  -which  may  be  cafilv 
'*  known  by  the  weeds  that  arc  upon  it.  Wc  found  it  higk 
'*  water  at  half  an  hour  after  eleven,  and  tlie  tide  rofe 
"  twenty  feet.  The  natives  continued  abreaft  of  the  ihip 
^'  all  nigljit,  making  feveral  great  fires,  and  frequently 
**  (houting  very  loud.  As  foon  as  it  was  light,  we  faw 
^  great  numbers  of  them  in  motion^  who  made  fij^ns  for 
**  us  to  laud.  About  Eve  o'clock  I  made  the  iknal  for 
**  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Swallow  and  Prince  Frcderitlc 
**  to  come  on  board;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  hoiiled  out 
^  our  own.  Tbeic  boats  bein^  all  manned  and  armed,  I 
**  took  a  party  of  marines  ana  rowed  towards  rlic  fliore, 
"  having  left  orders  with  the  mafter  to  bring  the  ihip^a 
^  broad-lide  to  bear  upon  the  landiiig-pbce,  at)d  to  keep 
*•  the  guns  loaded  with  round-ftiot.  Wc  reached  the  beaca 
"  about  fix  o'clock,  and,  before  we  went  from  the  boat^ 
,  ^*  I  made  figns  to  the  natives  to  retire  to  fome  di(lance.— » 
^'  They  immediately  complied,  and  I  then  landed  with  the 
**  cantain  of  the  owallow,  and  feveral  of  the  officers* 
^*  The  marines  were  drawn  up,  and  the  boats  were  brought 
*^  to  a  grappling  near  the  ihorc.  I  then  made  (isns  to  me 
^^  natives  to  come  near,  and  directed  them  to  fit  oowa  in  a 
^*  femicircle,  which  they  did,  with  great  order  and  cheer- 
"  fulnefs.  When  this  was  done,  I  diftributcd  among  theiu 
**  feveral  knives,  fcKIars,  buttons,  beads,  combs,  and 
"  other  toys;  particulaily  fome  ribbons  to  the  women^ 
*'  wliich  they  rc(;/eivcd  with  a  very  becoming  n^ixture  of 
''  plcafurc  and  refpedt.  As  I  had  two  mcafunng  rods  with 
^*  me,  we  went  round  and  meafured  tbofe  ttiat  appeared  to 
*♦  l)c  tallc/l  among  them.  One  of  them  wdrnjix  ftet  ftvin 
«  /«rAfi  high,  feveral  more  ^crc  fix  feet  fivi^  and  fix  ftet 
**  fix  inchti :  but  the  Aaturc  of  the  greater  part  of  therti 
ijH>was  from  five  feet  ten  to  fix  feet.  They  appear  %q  be 
**  a  hardy  and  aaivc  race.  Their  arms  ^re  bows  aa4  Vf^ 
**  rgws  headed  with  ftii^s*^/' 


*  Csptain  Wallli. 
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CHAP.    XV. 

Of  Florida  J  and  other  Spanijh  Po/Jiffhns  in  North  jburtM 

FLORIDA  was  difcovered  by  Sebaftian  Cabot;  and 
under  this  name  the  ambition  of  Spain  comprehended 
all  that  tra£t  of  land  in  America,  v4iich  extoids  from 
Mexico  to  the  northern  regions.  But  fortune,  which  ^m 
with  the  vanity  of  nations,  has  long  fince  confined  thii' 
vague  defcription  to  the  peninfula  formed  bir  die  lea  on  the 
channel  of  Bahama,  between  Georgia  ana  LpqifianSrf*^ 
The  Spaniards,  who  had  often  contented  themfilvef  widi 
preventing  the  population  of  a  country  they  could  not  in< 

habit,    were  defirous  of  fettling  on  diis  (pot, 
A.D.  1565.    after  having  driven  the  Frendi  from  it,  who 

had  begun  the  year  before  to  form  a  finall 
cftablifhment  there.  The  moft  eafterly  fettlement  in  thu 
colony  was  known  by  the  name  of  San  Mattheo.  The 
conquerors  would  have  abandoned  it,  notwithflanding  it 
was  jQtuated  on  a  navigable  river,  at  two  kaeuei  difiuce 
from  the  fea,  on  an  agreeable  and  fertile  foil,  nad  they  not 
difcovered  thtjaffafras  upon  ic.  This  ti«e>  a  native  of 
America,  is  of^a  better  kind  in  Florida  than  in  any  odier 
part  of  that  continent.  It  grows  equally  on  die  boiden  of 
the  fea  and  upon  the  Aiountains ;  but  always  in  a  foil  thit 
is  neither  too  dry  nor  too  damp.  It  is  ftrai^|^  and  lofty 
like  a  fir  tree,  and  its  top  is  formed  fomewhat  in  die  flupe 
of  a  cup.  It  is  an  ever-green,  and  its  leates  icfemHe  dm 
of  the  laurel  Its  flower,  which  is  yellow,  is  taken  iq 
infufion  as  tea.  Its  root,  beine  very  ferviceaUe  in  medi- 
cine, ought  to  be  fpungy,  light,  ot  a  greyifli  colonrs  of 
a  Iharp,  fweetifli  and  aromatic  tafte ;  and  fliooU  have  die 
fmcU  of  the  fennel  and  anife.  Thefe  qualiriea  gpTe  it  Ae 
virtue  of  promoting  perfpiration,  and  of  diflidving  thid^ 
and  vifcous  humours. 

Another  eftablifhment  was  formed  upon  the  ftme  coA 
about  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  San  Mattheo,  known  1^ 
the  namp  of  St.  Augufline.    The  Englifh  itcacked  it,  bat. 

were  obliged  to  deflft  firom  dieir  atteapti^— 
A.  D.  1747.    Some  Scotch  Highlanders,  in  ^ideavonnng  to 

cover  the  retreat  of  the  aflailknts,  were  le* 
pulfed  and  (lain.  A  ferjeant  who  had  fought  among  die 
Spaniards,  was  fpared  by  the  Indian  favages,  orlj  dwt  he 
might  be  refervcd  to  undergo  thofe  tomiientt»  which  dioy 
ifii6iSt  upon  their  urifooers.    This  mWi  it  i|  fiud,  oq 
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feeing  the  horrid  tortures  which  awaited  him,  addreflcd  th^ 
blood-thirfty  multitude  in  the  foUowiug  manner  :    **  Heroes 
"  and  patriarchs  of  the  wcftern  world,  you  were  not  th^ 
**  enemies  that  I  fought  for  i  but  you  have  at  laft  been  con- 
'*  querors.     The  chance  of  war  nas  thrown  me  into  your 
**  power.     Make  what  ufe  you  pleafe  of  the  right  of  con* 
*^  queil.     This  is  a  right  I  ao  not  call  in  queftion.    But  as 
*•  it  is  cuftomary  in  my  country  to  oflfer  a  ranfom  for  one's 
•"  life,  liften  to  a  propofal  not  unworthy  of  ypur  notice. 
^<  Know  then,  valiant  Americans,  that  m  the  country  of 
^  wl^dch  I  am  a  native,  there  are  fome  men  who  poflefs  a 
**  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  fecrets  of  nature.    One  of 
''  thofe  fages,  connected  to  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred^  im*^ 
'^  parted  to  me,  when  I  became  a  foldier,  a  charm  to  mak6 
"  me  invulnerable.     You  muft  have  obfervcd  how  I  have 
^'  efcaped  all  your  darts.     Without  fuch  a  charm  would  it 
*'  have  been  poflible  for  me  to  have  furyived  all  the  mortal 
''  blows  you  have  aimed  at  me  ?  For  I  appeal  to  your  own 
'^  valour,  to  tellify  that  mine  has  fufliciently  exerted  itfelf, 
'<  and  has  not  avoided  any  danger.    Life  is  not  fo  much 
f*  the  object  of  my  requeft,  as  uie  glory  of  having  com* 
*'  municated  to  you  a  fecret  of  fo  much  confequence  to 
'^  your  fat'ety,    and  of  rendering  the  moft  valiant  natioii 
*'  upon  eartn  invincible.  '  Suffer  me  only  to  have  one  of 
^  xpiy  hands  at  liberty,  in  order  to  perform  the  ceremonies 
*<  of  inchantment,  of  which  I  no\y  make  trial  00  myfelf 
••  before  you." 

The  Indians  liftened  with  eagernefs  to  this  difcourfe^ 
which  was  flattering  both  to  their  warlike  charadter,  and 
their  turn  for  the  marvellous.  After  a  ihort  confultation, 
ihey  untied  one  of  the  prifoner's  arms.  The  Highlander 
begeed  that  they  would  put  his  broad  fwonl  into  the  hands 
of  the  (louteft  and  moft  expert  man  among  them ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  rubbing  it,  and 
muttering  fome  words  accompanied  with  maeic  iigns,  he 
cried  aloud  with  a  cheerful  countenance  :  "  Obfcrvc  now. 
•*  O  valiant  Indians,  an  incunteftible  proof  of  my  honefty  1 
*•  Thou  warrior,  who  now  holdeft  my  keen  cutting  wca- 
**<*  pon,  do  thou  now  ftrike  with  all  thy  ftren^  :  far  from 
**  being  able  to  fever  my  head  from  my  bcdy,  thou  wilt 
**  not  even  wound  the  (kin  of  my  neck.**  He  had  fcarcely 
uttered  thefc  words,  when  the  Indian  aiming  the  moft  vio» 
lent  blow,  ftruck  off  the  head  of  the  ferjeant,  to  the  diU 
iance  of  twenty  feet.  The  aftoniflied  favages  ftood  mo- 
tionlefs,  viewing  the  bloody  corpfe  of  the  ftranger ;  and 
then  turned  their  eyes  upon  one  another,  as  if  to  reproach 
rach  other  with  their  blind  credulity.    But|  adouriag  the 
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anincr  which  the  prifoncr  liad  made  ufe  ^f  to  avoid  toN 
tiirc,  by  h;it\ciung  his  death,  they  beftowed  on  his  body  the 
fu.'oral  honours  ot'  ihcir  country*". 

I*  loi'ida  has  CNpericnccil  the  viciflitudes  of  war,  and  fre- 
o^uoiuly  ilungcJ  mailers,  belonginc;  alternately  to  the 
}'  rciu  ii  and  S|uniarils.  It  was  cedea  by  the  latter  Co  tlft 
Kn);lilh  hy  the  |K\\ce  of  1763.  During  the  lad  war  it  was 
tf r;ain  reduced  by  the  arms  of  his  Camolic  Majedv*  and 
was  guarantc'ed  to  tlic  crown  of  Spain  by  the  late  definitive 
treaty.  St.  Aiigul\inc«  the  capital  of  Eaft  Floridbi»  is 
Ihuatcd  on  the  fca  coall.  It  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and 
inicrleflcd  by  four  Itrcets,  which  cut  each  other  at  ruiit 
angles.  I'hc  principal  town  in  Well  Florida  i«  JftAr 
cola,  which  lies  within  the  beach,  on  a  fandy  ihore  that 
can  only  be  approached  by  fmall  vcflels. 

There  is  not,  on  the  whole  continent  of  America,  any 
place  bolter  c|ualitied  by  nature  to  ailbrd  not  only  all  the 
necelfaries  i^f  life,  but  alfo  all  the  pleafurcs  of  haoitatiQni 
than  that  pair  of  Florida  which  lies  upon  the  banks  of  the 
MilUlIippi.  Oran^  and  lemon  trees  ^row  here,  widiout 
cuUivacion,  to  a  1  ivge  li/e,  und  produce  better  fruit  than  in 
Spain  or  l\u-aiL^al.  But  this  countr>'  is  rendered  valuable 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  bv  the  cxtcnrive  ranges  for  catde. 
'riic  animal  creation  is  here  fo  numerous,  that  one  may 
purcluifc  a  Lood-laddle  horfc  iu  exchange  for  goods  of  fiVe 
shillings  value,  prime  coll ;  and  there  are  inilances  of 
horfes  bein*;  exchanc^ed  for  a  hatchet  per  head. 

Amidtl  tiie  various  birds  which  inhabit  tlie  fbrefts,  there 
is  one  exiremely  fingular  in  its  kind,  this  is  the  humming* 
bird,  a  I'pvcies'of  wliich,  on  account  of  its  fmallnefs,  it 
called  l*oiJi\:u  ms:ichf^  or  the  tly  bird.  Its  beak  is  kmg  and 
pointed  like  a  needle ;  and  its  claws  are  not  thicker  than  a 
c(Miimon  pin.  Upon  its  head  it  has  a  black  tuft  of  incom« 
parable  beauty,  lis  bread  is  of  a  rofe  colour,  and  ks 
ixMlv  white  as  milk.  The  back,  wing9,  and  tail  are  gref, 
b(M\ieied  with  lilver,  and  llreaki^d  with  the  brighteftgoU. 
The  down  which  covers  all  the  pluma,:e  of  this  little  btrd, 
gives  it  lb  delicate  a  cai>,  ilvtt  it  refemldes  a  velvet  flowcfi 
whole  beauty  fades  on  tlie  llik|;htctl  touch.  Thefpringit* 
the  only  Icalon  tor  tliis  clurming;  bird.  Its  ne(V,  perched 
(11  tiie  iniJdie  of  a  bough,  is  covered  on  the  outfide  inritha 
{:rcv  and  L^rcenith  mol's,  and,  on  the  infide,  lined  with  a 
vorv  iVft  \lown  i;atheviHl  (rom  yellow  flowers.  This  nell 
is  hah'  an  inch  in  depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
U  here  are  never  found  more  than  two  eggs  iu  it  about  the 
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fke  of  the  fmallefl:  peas.  Many  attempts  hive  beeii  in  ;de 
to  rear  the  young  ones,  but  they  have  aevcr  lived  more* 
than  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at  moft.  The  hummiag- 
bird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice  of  flowers,  fluttering  from 
one  to  another,  like  the  bees.  Sometimes  it  buries  itielf  in 
the  calix  of  the  largeft  flowersi  Its  flight  produces  a  buz- 
zing noife  like  that  of  a  fpinning- wheel.  When  tifed,  it 
lights  upon  the  neareft  tree  or  flake ;  refls  a  few  minutes,* 
^nd  flies  again  to  the  flowers.  Notwitliftanding  its  weak- 
nefs,  it  does  not  appear  timid,  but  will  fViffer  a  perfon  to 
approach  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  it.  Who  would 
imagine  that  fo  dimmutive  an  animal  could  be  malicious  ? 
Tlicfe  birds  are  often  feen  fighting  together  with  great  fury 
and  obftinacy.  The  ftrokes  tliey  give  with  their  beaks  are 
fo  fudden  and  quick,  that  they  are  not  diflinguifhable  by 
tlie  eye.  Their  wings  move  with  fuch  agility,  that  they 
feem  not  to  move  at  all.  They  are  more  heard  than  feen ; 
and  their  noife  refembles  that' of  a  fparrow.  Thefe  little 
birds  arc  all  impatience.  When  they  come  near  a  flower^ 
if  they  find  it  faded  and  withered,  tney  tear  all  the  leaves 
afunder.  The  percipitation  with  which  they  peck  it,  be- 
trays, as  it  is  faid,  the  rage  with  which  they  are  animated. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fu.mmer,  thoufands  of  flowers  may 
be  feen  ftript  of  all  their  leaves  by  the  fury  of  the  humining- 
birds.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  wnetlier  this  mark  of 
refentment  he  not  rather  an  efFeft  of  hunger  than  of  a  def- 
tru£live  inftindl. 

Louiftana  is  a  vaft  country,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
fea  ;  on  the  caft  by  Carolina  ;  on  the  weft  by  New  Mexico; 
and  on  the  north  by  that  part  of  Canada  whofe  unknown 
lands  are  fuppoled  to  extend  as  far  as  Hudfon's  Bay.  It  is 
impoflible  to  afcertain  the  exadl  length  of  it ;  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  about  two  hundred  leagues  broad,  l>etween 
tlje  Engliih  and  the  Spaniih  fetdemeiits.  The  Miflifiippi,  on 
which  the  fine  country  of  Louifiana  is  fituated,  was  firft 
difcovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto.  Monfieur  do  la  Sake  was 
the  firft  who  traverfed  it.  He,  after  pafling 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mifliflippi,  and  A.  D  1541. 
furveying  the  adjacent  country,  returned  to 
Canada,  from  whence  he  took  paffage  to  France.  From 
the  flattering  accounts  whicli  he  gave  of  the  country,  and 
the  conreiiuentiul  advantaj>^s  that  would  accrue  from  fet- 
ling  a  colony  in  thofe  parts,  Louis  XIV.  was  induced  to 
cftabiifh  a  company  for  the  purpofe.  Accordingly  a  fqua- 
dron  of  four  veii'c-.s,  amply  provided  with  men  and  provi^ 
lions,  under  the  commund  of  Monfieur  de  la  Sake,  em* 
barked,  with  an  intention  to  fettle  acar  the  mouth  of  the 
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Miffiflippi.  But  he  unintentionally  failed  one  hundrel 
leaeues  to  the  weftward  of  it,  where  he  attempted  to  efta* 
bUlh  a  colony ;  but,  through  the  unfavourablenefs  of  tbe 
climate,  molt  of  his  men  miferably  perilhcd,  aind  he  him* 
ielf  was  villainoufly  murdered,  not  long  after,  by  two  of 
his  own  men.  Monileur  Ibberville  fucceeded  him  in  hb 
laudable  attempts.  He,  after  two  fuccefsftd  voyages,  &d 
while  preparing  for  a  third.  Crozar  fuccecdea  hmi ;  aivl 
in  1712,  the  king  ^ve  him  Louifiana.  This  gnant  con* 
tinued  but  a  fhort  time  after  the  deadi  of  Louis  XIV.  .In 
1 763,  Louifiana  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  iriiom 
it  now  belongs. 

Louiliana  is  agreeably  iituated  between  die  esctreraei  of 
heat  and  rokl.  The  (ky  is  feUom  clouded ;  the  fun,  ^riudi 
gives  life  to  every  thing,  ihining  alinoft  every  day.  When- 
ever it  rains,  the  fhowers  are  heavy :  but  as  they  mfan 
happen,  the  want  of  them  is  amply  compeofatea  by  co- 
pious dews.  The  air  in  general  is  jpure,  but  modi  more 
fo  in  Upper  than  in  Lower  Louiuana.  In  dus  hqipT 
climate,  the  women  are  blefled  with  a  pleaftng  figme,  and 
the  men  are  lefs  fubjeft  to  diforders  in  the  Tiraur  of  life^ 
and  have  fewer  infirmites  in  old  age,  dian  die  jEuropeuis. 
The  foil  mutl  have  appeared  excellent  before  it  was  tried. 
It  abounded  with  wild  fruits,  very  pleafant  to  die  tafte.  It 
furniflied  a  liberal  provifion  for  a  great  number  of  biidi 
and  wild  beafts.  The  meadows,  on  which  no  an  or  la- 
bour had  been  beftowed,  were  covered  with  roebucks  aol 
bifofts.  Perhaps  no  trees  are  to  be  found  companfakto 
thofe  of  Louifiana  for  height,  variety,  and  thidu(ie&.  If 
it  affords  no  woods  for  dying,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  odhr 
produced  between  the  tropics.  Since  the  foil  has  been  trieS 
in  feveral  diftridts,  it  has  been  found  to  be  fit  for  all  kinli 
of  culture. 

The  Mifliflippi,  which  forms  the  weftcm  boandaiy  of 
Florida,  and  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world,  as  wdl  as  dit 
lamft ;  for,  including  its  turning  and  win&igjB,  it  it  fti^ 
pofed  to  nin  a  courfe  of  4500  miles ;  but  its  nKmdisaR  m 
n  manner  choaked  up  with  fands  suiid  ihoals,  whidi  deny 
accefs  to  veflels  of  any  conliderable  burdien ;  dieve  being 
only  twelve  feet  water  over  the  bar  at  the  principal  g|i^i«nig- 
Wichin  the  bar  there  is  100  ftithoms  water,  anii  die  dian- 
nel  is  every  where  deep,  and  the  current  gende,  eaeoent  at 
a  certain  (eafon,  when,  like  the  Nile,  it  overflows  auoa  be- 
comes extremely  rapid.  If  we  except  the  entrance  abeadj 
mentioned,  it  is  every  where  free  ftom  fhoals  and  catanAs^ 
and  navigable  for  craft  of  one  kind  or  other  alm'oft  to  its 
fource.     When  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  MiSfippi  , 
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ftrfe  atone  confidered,  the  navigation  appears  t6  be  eafy ; 
but  this  is  an  error.  It  is  very  tedious,  even  in  coming 
dovsrn,  becaufe  it  would  be  dangerous  by  night  in  dark 
weather,  and  becaufe  the  light  canoes  maoeof  Dark,  which 
are  fo  convenient  on  all  other  rivers,  are  ufelefs  upon  this^ 
It  requires  larger  boats,  which  are  confequently  heavier, 
and  not  fo  eafily  managed.  Without  thefe  precautions,  as 
the  river  is  always  full  of  trees  that  fall  from  its  own  banks^ 
or  float  into  It  from  other  rivers  it  receives,  the  boats  would 
be  in  continual  danger  of  ftriking  againft  the  boughs  or 
roots  of  fame  tree  lying  under  the  water.  *  The  difficulties 
are  greater  flill  in  gomg  up  the  river.  At  a  certain  diflanco 
from  land,  before  the  entrance  of  the  Miffiffippi,  care 
mufl  be  taken  to  keep  clear  of  the  floating  wood  that  is 
come  down  from  Louifiana.  The  coaft  is  fo  flat,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues,  and  it  is 
not  eafy  to  get  up  to  it.  The  river  empties  itfelf  into  the 
fea,  through  a  great  number  of  openings.  Thefe  openings  are 
conftantly  varying,  and  moft  of  them  have  but  little  depth 
of  water.  When  a  vcfTel  has  happily  furmoimted  all  thefe 
obflacles,  fhe  may  fail  without  any  great  diflSculty,  ten  or 
eleven  leagues,  thro'  an  opeii  and  fandy  country.  The  boats 
on  each  fide  are  covered  with  thick  foreils,  that  wholly 
intercept  the  winds.  Such  a  dead  calm  prevails,  that  it 
commonly  takes  up  a  month  to  fail  twenty  leagues;  and 
this  is  only  to  be  efFedled  by  fucceffively  faftening  the  cor- 
dage to  fome  great  tree.  The  reft  of  the  navigation,  upon 
a  ilream  fo  rapid,  and  fo  full  of  currents,  is  performed  ia 
boats  that  go  with  oars  and  fails,  and  are  forced  to  pafs  on 
from  one  point  of  land  to  another ;  and  though  they  fet 
out  by  break  of  day,  are  thought  to  have  made  a  conuder-^ 
able  progrefs  if  they  have  advanced  five  or  fix  leagues  by 
the  clofe  of  the  evenin?. 

New  Mexico  and  Ccuifornia^  lying  for  the  moft  part  with* 
in  the  temperate  zone,  nave  a  climate  in  n^aay  places  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  and  a  foil  produdlivc  of  every  things 
cither  for  profit  or  delight.  In  California,  however,  th^ 
heat  is  great  in  fummer,  particularly  towards  the  fea-coaft; 
but  in  the  inland  country,  the  climate  is  more  temperate^ 
and  in  winter  even  cold.  The  jiatural  hiftory  of  thefe 
countries  is  ftill  in  its  infancy.  The  Spaniards  themfelves 
know  little  of  the  matter,  and  the  little  they  know  they  are 
unwilling  to  communicate,  being  jealous  of  difcovering 
the  natural  advantages  of  this  country,  which  might  be  an 
inducement  to  other  nations  to  form  feetlcments  there.  It 
is  certain,,  however,  that  in  general  the  provinces  of  New 
Mexicb  and  Califbniia.  slxs  extremely  beav^ciii^  ax^  plea- 
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fant  J  tfic  face   of  the  country  is  agreeably  varied  whl 
plains,  interfc£lcd  by  rivers,  and  adorned  with  gentle  emi* 
iiences  covered  with  various  kinds  of  trees,-  fomc  producing 
excellent  fruit.     In  California  there  falls  in  the  morning  a 
great  quantity  of  dew,  which,  fettling  on  the  rofe-leaveS| 
candies,  becomes  hard  like  manna,  having  all  the  fweatnefi 
of   refined  fuc^ar,  without  its  whitenefsr     There*  is  alfo 
another  very  hngular  natural  produ6tion.      In  the  heart  of 
the  country  there  are  plains  of  fait,  quite  firm,  dear  as 
cryfVal,  wliich,  confidering  the  vail  quantities  of  fifli  feuul 
on  its  coafls,  might  render  it  an  invaluable  acquifitiontoan 
induAriousf    nation^       Cortez,    the    great  conqiueror  of 
Mexico,  difcovercd  the  cxtenfive  penmfula  of  California 
after  enduring  incredible  hardfhips,    aad  e»* 
A.D.  1536.    countering  dangers  of  almoft  every  fpecio. 
During  a  long  period  it  continued  to  be  fo  lit^^ 
flc  frequented,  that  even  its  form  was  unknown,  and  in  moft 
maps  it  was  rcprefcnred  as  an  iiland.     Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  the  firft  who  took  pofTciTion  of  it  in  1578,  and  his 
right  was  confirmed  by  the  principal  king  or  cnief  ia  the* 
wYiole  ccruntrv. 

The  princfpal  Spanijh  IJlands  are  Cuba,  St.  Domtiigo^ 
Porto  Rico,  and  Juan  Fernandez.  The  ifland  of  Cuba  it 
fuppofcd  to  have  the  befl  foil,  for  fo  large  a  country,  of 
any  in  America.  It  produces  all  the  connnoditiet  known 
m  tlie  Wed  Indies,  particularly  ginger,  long-peppefi  and 
other  fpicef),  cafTia,  fidula,  mauic  and  aloes. 

The  iiland  of  Hifpaniala  or  Su  Domngt^  was  firft  pof« 
fcfTcd  by  the  Spaniards  alone  ;  but  by  fur  the  mofl  confider^ 
able  part  is  now  in  the  hands  of  tne  French.     Howerery 
as  tlie  Spaniards  were  the  origiiial  pofTeiTors,  and  fliU  con- 
tinue to  have  a  fhare,  HifpaiuoLi  is  commonly  regarded  a» 
a  Spanifli  iiland.     It  is  fituatcd  l>&;ween  Culxi  and  Porto- 
Kico,  and  is  450  miles  long,  and  150  broad.     When  Hif- 
paniola  was  firll  difcovercd  by  Columbus,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at  leafl  one  miHioOrf 
But  futh  was  tl>e  cruelty  of  tlie  Spaniards,  and  to  fo  in} 
famous  a  height  did  they  carry  their  oppreflion  of  die  poor 
natives,  that  they  wtsre  reduced  to  lixty  thoufaild  in  thei 
fpacc  of  fificen  years.     The  face  of  the  ifland  prefents  an 
agreeable  variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  rivers ;,  and 
rhc  foi>  is  allowed  to  be  cxtrenicl)'  fertile,  producing  fujpfy 
f.otton,  indigo^  tobacco,  m<ii7.e,  and  the  cafTava  root.     The 
European  cattle  have  fo  much  muhiplicd  here,  that  they 
run  wild  in  the  woods,  and,  as  in  South  America,  are 
hunted  for  the  hides  and  tallow  only.     In  the  moft  barren 
part  of  tlie  rocks  tlicy  difcovercd  iormcrly  iilvcr  and  gold.. 
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The  mines,  however,  are  not  now  worked*    The  north- 
weft  parts,  which  are  inpofleflion  of  the  French,  confift  of 
l^rge  fruitful  plains,  Vvhich  produce   the  articles  already 
mentioned  in  vaft  ahund;xnce.     This,  indeed,   is  the  beft 
Hnd  moft  fruitful  part  of  the  beft  and  moft  fertHe  ifland  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.     The  moft  an- 
ticTnt  town  in  this  ifland,  and  in  all  the  New  World  buik 
by  Europeans,  is  St.  Domingo.     It  was  founded  by  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,    brother  to  the  admiral,  in    1504^ 
who  gave  it  that  name  in  honour  of  lus  father  Dominic, 
and  by  which  the  whole  ifland  is  fometimes  named,  efpe-* 
cially  by  the  French.     It  is  fituated  on  a  fpacious  harbour, 
and   is  a  large,  well  built  city,  inhabited,  like  the  other 
Spanifti  towns,  by  a  mixture  of  Europeans,  Creoles,  mu- 
lattoes,  and  negroes.     The  French   towns  are.  Cape  St. 
Francois,  the  capital,  which  is  neither  walled  nor  paled  in, 
and  is  faid  to  have  only  two  batteries,  one  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  other  before  the  town.     It  contains 
about  8000  whites  and  blacks.     Leogane,  though  inferior 
in  point  of  fize,  is   a  good   port,  a  place  of  confiderablc 
trade,  and  the  feat  of  the  French  government.     They  have 
two  other  towns  confiderable  for  their  trade.  Petit  Guaves, 
and  Port  Lewis.     It  is  computed  that  the  exports  of  the 
French,  from  the  above  mentioned  places  are  not  lefs  in 
value  than  i,200,cool.     They  likewife  carry  on  a  contra- 
band trade  with  the  Spaniards,  which  is  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage, as  tlicy  cxcliange   French  manufaftures  for  Spa- 
nilh  dollars.     "  In  the  night  between  the  2 2d  and  23d  of 
•'  of  Auguft,  1 79 1,  a  moft   alarming  infurreftion  of  the 
"  negroes  began  on   the   French    plantations   upon   this 
**  iiland.     A  ic  ene  of  the  moft  horrid  cruelties  enfued.     la 
**  a  little  time  no  Icfs  than  one  hundred  thoufand  negroes 
"  were  in  rebellion,  and  all  the  manufaftories  and  planta- 
*'  tions  of  more  than  half  the  northern  province  appeared 
"  as  one  general  conflagration.     The  plains  and  the  moun- 
tains are  tilled  with  carnage,  and  deluged  with  blood. 
'J'he  colonifts,  ftupified  with  fenr,  know  not  where  to 
feck  refuge  ;  one  flies  for  fafety  to  the  woods  ;  is  there 
betrayed  by  his  negroes  and  ftabbed  ;  another  confides  in 
**  the  promii'es  of  his  flaves ;  a  rebel  ring-leader  fteals  in 
among  them  ;  the  gang  rifes  and  the  .proprietor  is  their 
vidliin.     Scattered  over  a  furface  of  land,    intcricCTcd  by 
*'  mountains  and  deep  vallies,  the  flying  inhabitants  attempt 
**  to  rally,  and  to  Icll  their  lives  dearly.     The  roads  are 
*'  obftru6tc(l,  and  tliey  are  taken  and  maffacrcd.     Thofe 
"  who  re-unite,  oppoie  but  a  feeble  bulwark,  againft  the 
*'  fweiling  torrent ;  they  are  difperi^d  and  taken  -,  and  ex* 
3  •*  piatc 
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taking 
*'  the  command  of  the  governor.  What  the  idue  will 
<^  be  it  is  impollihic  to  fay.  More  than  onethoufand  of  the 
**  French  have  aheady  fallen  the  viflims  of  this  revolt,  and 
'*  perhaps  iittccn  thoufand  negroes  will  be  deftroyed  beforo 
*<  order  and  tranquillity  be  re-eft abli (bed.  But*  {hould 
*^  they  fuecv-'d  in  their  projects,  St.  Domingo  will  become 
**  the  tomb  of  fifty  thoufand  Frenchmen."  We  ihall 
only  make  one  reflcdtion  on  the  above  fadls,  which  is,  tbat 
tlie  fituation  of  thcfe  unhappy  negroes ;  men  as  well  is  ' 
their  maimers,  and  who  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  liberty 
of  independence  as  they  have,  will  very  much  extenuate 
fome  of  the  enormities  which  they  have  committed ;  enor- 
mities which  will  not  bear  a  mention  with  thofe  which 
tliclc  poor  futferers  have  received  from  their  tyrants  in  their 
iirll  captivity,  and  in  the  fubfequent  hard  treatment  they 
have  had.  Let  the  proprietors  of  thefe  flaves  aik  them- 
felvcs,  whether,  had  thefe  negroes  carried  them  as  flaves 
iuto  Africa,  they  would  not  have  thought  it  a  noble  effort 
to  endeavour  tw  regain  thi:ir  freedom.  Every  man  feels  die 
anlwcr  which  would  be  eivcn  ;  and  that  aniwer  will  place 
the  condudt  of  thcfe  Africans  in  its  proper  point  of  light*. 

Porto  RicG  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  woods^  vallies, 
and  plains  ;  and  extremely  fertile,  producing  the  fame  fruits 
as  the  ether  iflands.  It  is  well  watered  with  fprings  and 
livers ;  but  the  ifland  is  unhealthy  in  the  rainy  feafons. 
Tt  was  on  account  of  the  gold  that  the  Spaniards  fettled 
here,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  conhderable  quantity  of 
tiiis  metal  found  in  it.  The  capital  town  ftands  ia  a  little 
iiland,  on  the  north  fide,  forming  a  capacious  harbour,  and 
joined  10  the  chief  ifland  by  a  caufeway,  and  defended  by  forts 
and  batteries,  which  render  the  town  almoft  inaccefliUe. 
It  was,  however,  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland.  It  is  better  inhabited 
tlian  moft  of  the  Spanifli  towns,  becaufe  it  is  the  centre  of 
tlie  contraband  craclc  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  and  French 
with  the  king  of  Spain's  fubje*3s. 

The  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez  is  uninhabited;  but  hav- 
ing fome  good  harbours,  it  is  found  extremely  convenient 
for  the  Englilh  cruifeis  to  touch  at  and  water  ;  and  here 
ihey  arc  in  no  dapg;cr  of  being  difcovered,  unlefs  when,  as 
is  generally  the  Cufc,  their  arrival  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
their  motions  have  been  made  known  to  the  Spaniards  by 
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•lir  good  friends  at  Bra7.1l.     This  iflatid  is  famous  forhav* 
mg  given  rife  to  the  celebrated  romance   of  Robinfon 
Cnifoe.     It  feems  one  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotfman  was 
left  afhore  in  this  folitary  place  by  his  captain,  where  he 
lived  fome   years,     until  he  was  difcovtred  by  captaia' 
Woodes  Rogers,  in  1709;  when  taken  up  he  had  forgot- 
ten his  native  language,  and  could  fcarcely  be  underftood^ 
feeming  to  fpeak  his  words  by  halves.     He  was  dreiTed  ia 
goat's  ikins,  would  drink  nothing  but  water,  and  was  fome 
time  before  he  could  relifli  the  fhip's  vidtuals.     During  his 
abode  in  this  ifland  he  had  killed  coo  go^ts,  which  he 
caught  by  running  them  down  ;  and  he  marked  as  manj 
more  on  the  ear,  which  he  let  co.     Some  of  thefe  were 
caught  thirty  years  after,  by  lord  Anfon's  people ;  their  ve- 
nerable afpef):  and  majeflic  beards  difcovcred  (Iroi^  fymp^ 
toms  of  antiquity.    Selkirk,  upon  his  return  to  England^ 
was  advifed  to  publifh  an  account  of  his  life  and  adventures 
in  his  little  kingdom.     He  is  faid  to  have  put  his  papers 
into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Defoe,  to  prepare  them  for  publi- 
cation.    But,  that  writer,  by  the  help  of  thofe  papers,  and 
a  lively  fancy,  transformed  Alexander  Selkirk  into  Robin- 
fon Crufoe,  and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again ;    fo  that 
the  latter  derived  no  advantage  from  them.     They  were 
probably  too  indigefted'for  publication,  and  Defoe,  perhaps, 
derived  little  from  them,  but  thofe  hints  which  gave  rife  to 
kis  own  celebrated  performance. 


CHAP.     XVI. 
l^ew  Britain^  Canaday  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  British  Colonies. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  which  comprehends  all  that  draft 
of  country  lying  round  Hudfon's  Bay^- abounds  with 
lakes,  rivers,  and  bays,  that  furnifti  plenty  of  fifli.  It  is 
generally  mountainous  and  extremely  barren.  In  fome 
places  even  the  hardy  pine-tree  is  feen  no  longer,  and  the 
coM  womb  of  the  earth  is  incapable  of  any  oetter  pro- 
du&ion  than  fome  mifetable  (hrubs.  Every  kind  of  Euro- 
|>ean  feed  hitherto  committed  to  the  earth,  in  this  inhofpi- 
table  climate  has  perifhed;  but,  perhaps,  we  have  net 
tried  the  feed  of  corn  from  the  northern,  parts  of  Sweden 
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and  Norway,  whicli  mi^hr  he  more  congenial  to  the  rt!mat6 
"I 'he  fur  of  the  various  »niinnls  is  clofe,  foftf  and  warnif 
In  fuuuucr  there  is  a  iliveidty  in  the  colours  of  the  aAiinal 
iTvuii'.n  ;  hut  when  that  fea^on  is  ovcr«  they  all  afluine  the 
livery  of  ivinter,  ami  the  licalls,  and  nioft  of  the  fowllp 
are  (jf  the  colour  of  fnow  ;  every  thing  animate  and  inani- 
Tuate  is  white.  This  is  a  furprifing  phenomenon.  But 
what  IS  Aill  more  remarkable,  ana  is^  iiidcedi  one  of 
the  many  ftriking  things,  that  draw  the  mod  inattentive 
to  an  aihniration  of  the  wifdotn  nnd  goodncfs  of  Frovi-, 
dcne<',  is,  tluit  tlic  dof^^s  and  cats  from  England  that  have 
heeii  carried  into  Iiudfon*s  Bay,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  iiave  entirely  changed  their  appearance*  and  ac- 
ciuiud  a  nuuli  longer,  foftcr,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair,  thui 
tliey  liad  ()ii>;iMally. 

'i'he  knowledi'^c  of  this  country  was  owing  to  a  proiefi 
flnrted  in  Kn>;Iaiul  lor  tlie  difcovcry  of  a  north-weft  pafltge 
to  Chin:i  and  the  Kafl  Indies,  as  early  as  the  year  1576.  . 
^iniethei\  it  has  heen  frequently  dronpol,  and  as  often  re- 
vived, l)ut  never  vet  completal ;  and  from  the  late  voya^S 
of  difcovery  It  feeins  manifed,  that  no  pra£ticable  paflage 
ever  can  he  found.  Frohiiher  only  difcovcred  the  main  of 
New  Ihiiain,  01  Terra  de  Labrador,  and  thofe  ftraits 
to  which  lie  has  i;ivcn  his  name.  In  1585,  John  Davis 
failed  from  I'orcfmouih,  and  viewed  that  and  the  iiv>re 
noi  tlu  riv  coafts ;  hut  he  feems  never  to  have  entered  the 
bay.  Hudfon  made  three  voyages  on  the  fame  adventure 
the  tirfl  in  1607,  the  fecond  in  i()oS,  and  his  third  and  la(l 
in  W)io.  'i'his  liold  and  judicious  navigator  entered  the 
(haits  that  lead  into  this  new  Mediterranean,  the  bay  known 
by  iiis  name,  coaileJ  a  i\Tc;\t  |)art  of  it,  and  penetrated  to 
ei^'Juy  de<;rees  and  a  half  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone. 
I-iis  ardour  for  the  dilcoveiv  not  being  abated  by  the  diffi- 
culties he  flruggled  with  in  this  empire  of  winter,  he  ftoid 
here  until  the  enfuing  fprin^,  ;;nd  prepared,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  161 1,  to  purine  his  (!if(  overies;  but  his  crew,  who 
f uttered  ecpial  ha  nil  hips,  witliout  the  fame  fpiril  to'  fupport 
them,  mutinied,  feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  tliofe  who 
were  moil  faithful  to  him,  and  committed  them  to  the  fury 
of  the  icy  lean,  in  an  open  boat.  Ilndfon  and  his  com- 
j)anions  were  either  f wallowed  up  by  the  w'avcs,  or,  gaining 
the  hofpitahle  coail,  were  deilroycd  by  the  favages ;  Dut  (he 
ihip  and  the  rell  of  the  men  returned  nomc. 

'riu*  lillury  ar.d  the  fur  trade  are  the  only  things  which 
re  nder  cliis  counrry  valuable.  'i*his  trad..*  is  in  the  hands  of 
ii  ( ()in])any  of  nine  or  ten  jHrrfons,  to  whoniu  charter  was 
}M  anted,  lor  the  cxclulive  trade  to  this  bay,  and  they  have 
ucied  under  it  ever  lince  with  great  benetitto  thclnfelv6ft 
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TIic  fiir  and  peltry  trade  might  be  can-ied  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  were  it  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  this 
cxclufive  company,  whoi'e  intercrted,  not  to  fay  iniquitous 
fpirit,  has  been  the  fubjcdl:  of  long  and  iuO  comprint.  The 
company  employ  four  fliips,  and  130  (camen.  Thev  have 
fevcral  torts,  viz.  Prince  of  Wales's  fort,  Churchill  river, 
Nclfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  (land  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoned  by  186  men.  The 
French  in  May  1782,  took  and  deftroycd  thefc  forts,  and 
the  fettlcments,  &c.  valued  at  500,000!.  'fhev  export 
commodities  to  the  value  of  i6,oool.  and  bring  Iiomc  re- 
turns to  the  value  of  29^340!.  which  yield  to  the  revenue 
3,7341.  TJiis  includes  the  iifliery  in  Hudfon's  Bay.  Thi« 
(Commerce,  fmall  as  it  is,  affords  immenfe  profits  to  the 
company,  and  even  fome  advantages  to  Great  Britain  ia 
general ;  for  the  commodities  we  exchange  with  the  Indians 
for  their  fkins  and  furs,  arc  all  manufadlured  in  Britain  ; 
?nd  as  the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch 
things  are  fent,  of  which  we  have  the  grcatcft  plenty,  and 
wJiich,  in  the  mercantile  phrafe,  are  drugs  with  us.—* 
Though  the  workmanftiip  too  happens  to  be  in  many  re- 
fpedks  fo  deficient,  that  no  civilized  people  would  take  it 
oft*  our  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among  the  Indians.  Oa 
the  other  hand  the  ikins  and  furs  we  bring  from  Hiidfon's 
Bay,  enter  largely  into  our  manufadturcs,  and  afford  us 
materials  for  trading  with  many  nations  of  Europe,  to  great 
advantage. 

Canada  is  600  miles  long,  and  500  broad.  It  was  dif- 
covered  by  the  Englifli,  and  fettled  by  the 
French,  wliofe  manners  were  not  very  faitablc  A.  D.  i6o3, 
to  the  climate.  Thofc  that  lived  hi  the  country 
ipcnt  tlicir  winter  in  idicnefs,  pcniively  fitting  by  their  fire 
iide.  When  the  i  ct urn  of  fpring  called  them  out  to  thp 
indifpcnfable  labours  of  the  field,  they  plowed  the  ground 
fuperficially  without  ever  manuring  it,  fowed  it  carelefsly, 
and  then  returned  to  their  former  mdolent  manner  of  lifp 
till  harveft  time.  As  the  people  were. too  proud  or  too 
lazy  to  work  by  the  day,  every  family  was  obliged  to  ga-r 
ther  in  their  own  croj)s ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  fe^n  of  that 
fprightly  joy,  which  on  a  fine  fumincr  day  enlivens  the 
reapers,  while  they  arc  gathering  in  their  rich  harvcfl.-^ 
That  of  the  Canadians  was  conhncd  to  a  fmall  quantity  of 
corn  of  each  kind,  a  little  hay  and  tobacro,  a  f  :w  cyder- 
apples,  cabbage  and  onions.  This  was  the  whole  produce 
of  a  plantation  in  the  country.  Thin  amazing  negligence 
jnighi  be  owing  to  fevcral  caufes.  The  exceinve  cold  i^ 
lyii^ter^  wWcI^  fro'^c  un  tlic  rivers,  totally  prevented  the  in 
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frorp  everting  their  abilities.  They  contraficd  fucfa  a  hi- 
Mt  of  idlencfs  during  the  continuance  of  die  fevere  weather 
for  eight  months  fucceflivcly,  that  labour  appeared  infup- 
portablc  to  them  even  in  the  fined  weather.  The  nume- 
rous fcdivals  prcfcrihed  by  their  religion,  which  owed  ki 
incrcaie  to  their  eftabltfhinent,  prevented  the  firft  exertioii» 
as  well  as  interruptul  the  progrefs  of  induflry*  Men  an 
ready  enough  to  comply  with  that  fpecies  of  devotion  dut 
flatters  their  indolence.  Lalliy,  a  paffiou  for  war,  which 
had  been  purpofely  encouraged  among  thefe  bold  and  cou- 
rageous men,  made  them  averfc  to  the  hbonrv  of  huf- 
baiidry.  Their  minds  were  fo  entirely  captivated  widi  mHk 
tary  glory,  that  they'  thought  only  of  war,  tfiou^  diej 
engaged  in  it  without  pay.  The  inhabitants  of  4ie  ciricii 
efpecially  of  the  capital,  fpent  the  winter  at  well  aa  dse 
iummer,  in  a  conOant  fcene  of  difflipation.  Thejr  were 
alike  infcniiblc  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  imagination ;  they  had  no  tafte  for  arts  or  lciencef» 
for  reading  or  indruf^ion.  Their  only  paflion  waa  amuie- 
inent ;  and  perfons  of  all  ages  were  foiWI  of  dancing  at  af- 
femblies.  I'his  marmer  of  life  confiderably  increaficd  the 
influence  of  die  women,  who  were  poflelled  of  every  at* 
fraction,  except  thofe  foft  emotions  of  the  foul*  which 
alone  conditute  the  merit  and  the  charm  of  beantjiPi^ 
Lively,  gay,  and  addidied  to  coquetry  and  gallantly ;  they, 
were  more  fond  of  infpiring  than  feeling  the  tender  paffions. 
There  appeared  in  both  fexes  a  greater  degree  of  devodon 
tlian  virtue,  more  religion  than  probity,  a  iiigher  fenfe  of 
honour  than  of  real  honefly.  Supcrftition  Cook  place 
of  morality,  which  will  always  be  the  cafe  wherever 
men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremonies  will  com- 
pcnfatc  for  good  works*.  Idiencfs,  pre)udice»  and. le- 
vity would  never  have  gained  fuch  an  alcendant  in  Ca- 
nada, had  the  government  bc^n  carefiil  to  torn  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  lading  and  ufeful  obje£ls«  But  all  the  co- 
lonifts  were  required  to  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  a  mere 
military  authority.  They  were  unacquainted  with  die  flow 
and  fure  procefs  of  laws.  1*he  will  of  die  chieff  or  of  his 
delegates,  was  an  oracle,  which  they  were  not  even  at  £• 
berty  to  interpret  \  an  awful  decree,  which  they  were  to 
fubmit  to  without  examination.  Delays,  rqirmntationii 
excufes  of  honour,  were  fo  many  crimes  in  die  eyes  of  a 
defpotic  ruler,  who  had  ufurped  a  power  of  pimi/ning  or 
abiolving,  merely  by  his  word.  He  had  in  his  own  power 
all  favours  and  penalties,  rewards  and  puniflinients ;  the 
ridit  of  imprifoning  without  the  fhadow  of  a  crimen  and 
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e  ftill  more  formidable  right  of  cnforcinz  a  reverence  for 
is  decrees,  as  fo  many  adts  of  jufticc,  though  ihey  were 
but  the  irregular  fallies  of  his  own  caprice. 

The  French  kept  poffcflion  of ,  Canada  till  1763,  when, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  war,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britiih,  to  whom  it  has  ever  llncc  Ixlonffed,  The  prefent 
conftitution  of  the  province  is  foundca  on  the  14th  of 
George  III.  called  the  Quebec  Bill.  By  this  bill  the  legif- 
lative  power  is  veiled  in  the  governor  anct  Icgiilative  council. 
The  council  is  compofcd  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  chief 
juftice,  and  fccrctary  for  the  time  being,  and  twenty  other 
members,  of  whom  almoft  one  half  are  French.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  receive  lool.  a  year  as  a 
falary.  Their  power  extends  to  all  the  necelTary  purpofcs 
of  government,  except  the  levying  of  taxes. 

The  amount  of  the  exports  from  this  province,  in  the 
year  1786,  was  three  hundred  and  forty  three  thoufand 
pounds.  The  amount  of  imports  for  the  fame  year  wa$ 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  The  ex- 
ports confided  of  wheat,  flour,  bifcuit,  flax-feed,  lumber 
of  various  kinds,  fifh,  pot-aih,  oil,  ginfeng,  and  other 
medicinal  roots,  but  principally  of  furs  and  peltries.  The 
imports  confifted  of  rum,  brandy,  molaffcs,  coflFec,  fugar, 
wines,  tobacco,  fait,  chocolate,  provifions  for  the  troops, 
and  dry  goods. 

Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is  fituated  at  the  con* 
fluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Charles,  about 
3  ;o  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  partly  of 
marble  and  partly  of  flate.  From  Quebec  to  Montreal, 
"which  is  about  170  miles,  in  failing  up  the  river  St.  jLau- 
rence,  the  eye  is  entertained  with  beautiful  landfcapes,  the 
banks  being  in  many  places  very  deep  and  (haded  with  lofty 
trees.  Many  delightful  iflands  are  interfperfed  in  the  cban- 
nel  of  the  river,  which  have  an  agreeable  effect  upon  the 
eye. 

As  Canada  is  upon  the  back  of  the  United  States,  and 
contains  almoil  all  the  different  (pecies  of  wood  and  ani- 
mals that  ar^  to  be  found  in  thefe  colonies,  it  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  give  fome  account  of  them.  The  un- 
cultivated parts  of  Norih  America  contain  the  greatdl 
foreft  in  the  world.  They  are  a  continued  wood,  not 
planted  by  the  hands  of  men,  but  in  appearance  as  old  as 
the  world  itfelf.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  to  the 
fight.  The  trees  lofe  themfelves  in  the  clouds ;  and  there 
is  fueh  a  prodigious  variety  of  fpecics,  that  even  among 
thofe  perfons  wno  have  taken  mod  pains  to  know  them, 
ti^erc  is  not  one  perh^^ps  that  knows  half  the  number.    Ca- 
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nacia  produces    amonc:ft  orhcrs,  two  forts  of  pines,  tltt 
white  and  thcr  red  i  four  funs  ot  firs ;  two  forts  of  cedar 
and  oak,  the  white  and  the  red;  the  male  and  female  ma- 
ple ;  three  forts  of  aih  trees ;  the  free,  the  mungrel,  and 
the  baftard ;  three  forts  of  wahiut  trees ;  the  i»Td«  the 
foft,  and  the  fmopth ;  vaft  numbers  of  beech  trees,  and 
^vhite  wood  ;  white  and  red  ehns,  and  po{>Iars.  The  Indians 
hollow  the  red  elms  into  canoes,  feme  of  which  are  mads 
our  of  one  piece,  and  will  contain  twenty  perfons  ;  others 
arc  made  of  die  bark^  the  ditlercnt  pieces  of  which  they 
few  together  with  the  inner  rind,  and  daub  o\*er  the  feami 
with  pitch,  or  rather  a  bituminous  matter  refembUng  pitch, 
to  prevent  their  leaking ;  and  the  ribs  of  thefc  caiioes  are 
made  ot  boughs  of  trees.     About  November  the  bears  and 
wild  cats  take  up  their  habitations  in  the  hollow  dms,  and 
remain  there  till  April.     Here  are  alfo  found  cheriy  trees, 
plum  trees,  the  ^  inegar  tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  innil'eJ  in 
water,  produces  vineg:ir ;  i^n  aquatic  plant,  called  alaco, 
the  fruit  of  whii  h  may  be  made  into  a  confedion  \  the 
white   thorn  \  the  cotton  tree,  on  the  top  of  which  grow 
feveral  tufts  of  flowers,  when  ihakcn  in  the  morning,  be* 
fore  the  dew  falls  oiF,  produces  honey,  that  may  be  Miled 
up  ipto  fugar,  the  Iced  being  a  pod,  containing  a  very  fine 
kind  of  cotton ;  the  fun-plant,  which  refemUes  a  mangold, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight. feet;  Turkey 
corn ;  French  beans ;  gourds,  melons,  qapiUairCi  and  die 
bop-plant. 

The  animal  cre:ition  conditutes  the  moft  curious  and 
inrei  elling  part  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  Canada.  It  is  to 
the  fpoils  of  thele  tliat  we  owe  the  materials  of  many  of 
pur  manufa^flures,  and  moft  of  the  commerce  as  yet  car-p 
ricd  on  between  us  and  ihat  province.  The  Aipcrican 
beaver,  tlioiigh  rei'embling  the  creature  known  in  Europe 
by  that  nanx\  hiis  many  psirticulars  which  render  it  me 
jTioft  curious  animal  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  near 
four  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  fixty  or  ieventy  pounds ; 
they  live  from  tittcento  twenty'  years,  and  the  females  bring 
form  four  young  ones  at  a  time.  Ic  i«i  an  amphibious  quadru- 
ped, thiit  docs  not  continue  long  at  a  time  iothcwjiter,  DUt  yc( 
cannot  live  wi  hout  frequently  bathing  in  it,  The  favages, 
who  waged  continual  war  with  this  animal,  believed  it  to 
be  a  rational  creature,  tli.."  \l  lived  in  fociety,  and  was  go^ 
verned  by  a  leader  refembUng  their  own  fachem,  or  prince. 
It  mufr,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  th:  curious  accounts 
given  of  this  animal  by  ingenious  travellers,  the  manner  iq 
which  i:  contrives  its  habitation,  provides  food  to  fcrve  dur 
ijng  the  winter,   and   alwayis  in  proportion  tQ  the  coht 
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tinnance  and  fevcrity  of  it,  are  fufEcient  to  (hew  the  near 
approaches  of  inftinft  to  reafon,  and  even  in  fome  in- 
ftances  the  fuperiority  of  the  former.  The  colours  are  dif- 
ferent ;  black,  brpwn,  white,  yellow  and  ftraw-colour  ; 
but  it  is  obferved,  that  tlie  lignter  their  colour,  the  lef  s 
quantity  of  fur  they  are  cloathed  with,  and  live  in  warmer 
climates.  The  furs  of  the  beaver  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
dry  and  the  green  ;  the  dry  fur  is  the  fldn  before  it  is  ap- 
phed  to  any  ufe  ;  the  green  are  the  furs  that  are  worn,  after 
being  fewcd  to  one  another,  by  the  Indians,  who  befmear 
them  with  unfluous  fubftances,  which  not  only  render 
them  more  pliable,  but  give  the  fine  down  that  is  manu« 
fadfcured  into  hats,  the  oily  quality  which  renders  it  proper 
to  be  worked  up  with  dry  fur.  Both  the  Dutch  and  En- 
gTifh  have  of  late  found  the  fecret  of  making  excellent 
clothes,  gloves,  and  ftockings,  as  well  as  hats,  from  the 
beaver  fur.  Befules  the  fur,  this  ufeful  apimal  produces 
the  true  caftoreum,  which  is  contained  in  bags  in  the  lower 
part  of  the,  belly,  different  from  the  tefticles  :  the  value  of 
this  drug  is  well  known.  The  flefli  of  the  beaver  is  a 
moil  delicious  food,  but  when  boiled^  it  has  a  difagreeable 
rclilh. 

The  elk  is  of  the  Cze  of  a  horfe  or  mule.  Many  ex« 
traordinary  medicinal  qualities,  particularly  that  of  curing 
the  falliug-ficknefs,  are  afcribed  to  the  lioof  of  the  Icn 
foot  of  this  animal.  Its  flcfli  is  very  agreeable  and  nou- 
rifliing,  and  its  colour  a  mixture  of  light-grey  and  dark-* 
red.  Tliey  love  the  cold  countries ;  and  when  the  winter 
affords  them  no  grafs,  they  gnaw  the  bark  of  trees.  It  is 
dangerous  to  approach  very  near  this  animal  when  he  is 
hunted,  as  he  fomctimes  fp rings  furioufly  on  his  purfuers^ 
and  tramples  them  to  pieces.  To  prevent  this,  the  hunter 
throws  his  clothes  to  him,  and  wlule  the  deluded  animal 
fpends  his  fury  on  tliefe,  he  takes  proper  meafures  to  dii"- 
patch  him. 

There  is  a  carnivorous  animal  here,  called  the  carcajou, 
of  the  feline  or  cat  kind,  with  a  tail  fo  long,  that  a  cele- 
brated writer*  fays  he  twifted  it  feveral  times  round  liis 
body.  Its  body  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  from  the  end 
of  the  fnout  to  the  tail.  It  is  faid,  that  this  animal,  wind- 
ing himfelf  about  a  tree,  will  dart  from  thence  upon  the 
elk,  twifting  his  ftrong  tail  round  his  body,  and  cut  his 
throat  in  a  moment. 

The  buffaloe,  a  kind  of  wild  ox,  has  much  the  fame 
appearance  with  thofe  of  Europe ;  his  body  is  covered  with 
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a  black  wool,  which  is  highly  eftccmcd.  The  flefli  of  fte 
female  is  very  good ;  and  die  buflFaloc  hides,  are  foft  and  pU- 
able  as  chamois  leather,  but  fo  very  ftroiig,  that  the  bucklers 
which  the  Indians  make  ufe  of  are  harmy  penetrable  by  a 
mufket  ball,  l^hc  Canadian  roebuck  is  a  domeftic  animal. 
Wolves  are  fcarce  i'l  Canada,  but  they  afford  the  fineft  furs 
in  all  the  country :  their  flefh  is  white, and  zood  to  cat;  and 
they  purfue  their  prey  to  the  tops  of  die  taHeft  trees.  The 
black  foxes  are  greatly  efleemed,  and  very  (cares ;  but  thofs 
of  other  colours  are  more  common  ;  and  fomc  on  the  upper 
Mifliffippi  arc  of  a  filver  colour,  and  very  beautiful.  They 
live  upon  water-fowls,  which  they  decoy  with  their  clutches 
by  a  thoufand  antic  tricks,  and  then  fpriiig  upon,  and  devour 
them.  The  Canadian  pole-cat  has  a  moft  beautiful  white 
fur,  except  the  tip  of  his  tail,  which  is  as  black  as  jet.  Na- 
ture has  given  this  animal  no  defence  but  its  urine,  die  fmcll 
of  which  is  naufeous  and  intolerable ;  this,  when  attacked,  it 
fprinkles  plentifully  on  its  tail,  and  throws  it  on  the  affiulant. 
The  Canadian  wood-rat  is  of  a  beautiful  filver  colour,  with 
a  bufhy  tiiil,  and  twice  as  big  as  the  European :  the  female 
carries  under  her  belly  a  bag,  which  fhe  opens  and  (huts  at 
pleafure ;  and  in  that  fhe  places  her  young  when  purfucd. 
Here  arc  three  forts  of  fquirrels  j  that  called  the  flying  fquir- 
rcl  will  leap  forty  paces  and  more,  from  one  tree  to  anodier. 
This  little  animal  is  eafily  tamed,  and  is  verv  lively ;  he  puts 
up  wherever  he  can  find  a  place,  in  one's  (leevc,  pocket,  or 
muff;  he  tirft  pitches  on  his  matter,  whom  he  will  diftin- 
"  guifh  among  twenty  perfons.  The  Canadian  porcupine  is 
lefs  than  a  middling  dog ;  when  roafled  he  eats  full  as  well 
as  a  fucking  pig.  The  hares  and  rabbits  differ  little  from 
thofc  in  Europe,  only  they  turn  grey  in  winter.  There  are 
two  forts  of  bears  here,  one  of  a  reddifh,  and  the  other  of  a 
black  colour;  but  the  former  is  the  moft  dangerous.  Thefe 
bears  arc  not  naturally  fierce,  unlefs  when  wounded,  or  op- 
prcfTed  with  hunger.  'I'hey  are  faid  to  fupport  themielves 
during  the  winter,  when  the  fnow  lies  from  four  to  fix  feet 
deep,  by  fucking  their  paws.  Scarcely  any  thing  among  the 
Indians'  is  undertaken  with  greater  folemnity  than  hunting 
the  bear  ;  and  an  alliance  with  a  noted  bear-hunter,  who  has 
killed  feveral  in  one  day,  is  more  capicrly  fought  after  than 
that  of  one  who  has  rendered  himfelf  famous  in  war.  The 
reafon  is,  becaufc  this  chace  fupplies  the  feunily  with  food  and 
raiment. 

Of  the  feathered  creation,  they  have  eagles,  falcons,  par- 
tridges, grcv,  red,  and  black,  with  long  tails,  which  they 
fpread  out  as  a  fan,  and  make  a  very  beautiful  appearance ; 
woodcocks  arc  fcaice  in  Canada,   out  fnipcs,   apd  other 

water- 


Vater-frame,  are  plentiful.  Here  are  black-blrdS)  fwallowt, 
and  larks )  no  Icfs  than  twentyrtwo  different  fpecies  of 
duckS)  and  a  great  number  of  fwansi  turkcyt)  geeibi  buftardfy 
teal,  water-hens,  cranes,  and  other  large  watCT«fowl ;  but  al- 
ways at  a  diftance  from  houfes.  The  Canadian  wood-pecker 
i0  a  beautiful  bird.  Thrufhes  and  goldfinches  are  found 
kere  \  but  the  chief  Canadian  bird  of  melody  is  the  whiite* 
bird,  which  is  a  kind  tiS  ortolan,  very  Ihowyi  and  remark^^ 
able  for  announcing  the  return  of  fpring  *• 

Among  the  reptiles  of  this  country,  diftirattle-fnake  only 
defervvs  attention.  Some'of  thefe  are  ai  big  as  a  man's  legi 
and  they  are  long  in  proportion.  What  it  moft  remarkable 
in  this  animal  is  the  tail,  which  is  fcaly  like  a  coat  of  mail| 
and  on  which  it  is  faid  there  grows  everv  year  one  ringi  or 
row  of  fcalcs ;  fo  that  they  know  its  age  Dy  its  tail|  as  we  do 
that  of  a  horfe  by  its  tuctL  In  moving  it  makes  a  rattling 
noife,  from  which  it  has  its  name.  The  bite  of  this  ferpent 
i»  mortal,  if  a  remedy  is  not  applied  immediately.  In  all 
places  where  this  dangerous  reptife  is  bred,  there  grows  a 
plant,  which  is  called  rattls-fnake  herb,  the  root  o?  which 
(fuch  is  the  goodncfs  of  Providence)  is  a  certain  antidote 
aftaioft  the  venom  of  tliis  ferpent,  and  that  with  the  moft  fin* 
pie  preparation,  for  it  reauires  only  to  be  poimded  or  chew« 
cd,  and  applied  like  a  plauer  to  the  wound  The  rattlesnake 
feld<»m  bites  paflengers,  unlefs  it  is  provoked  |  and  never 
darts  itfelf  at  any  perfon  without  firft  rattling  three  times  with 
its  tail.  When  purfucd,  if  it  has  but  little  time  to  recover^ 
it  folds  it&lf  round,  with  the  head  in  the  middle,  and  thei^ 
darts  itfelf  with  great  ^ry  and  violence  asainft  its  Durfuers: 
nevcrthclefs,  the  favages  chace  it,  M  find  its  nelk  very 

Sood )  and  being  alfo  of  a  me^lfcinal  quality,  it  is  ufed  Dy  th^ 
Lmcrican  apothecaries  in  particular  cafes.  Some  writers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  fifhcries  in  Canada,  if  properly  improved^ 
would  bo  more  likely  to  enrich  that  countr^  than  even  the 
fur  trade.  I'he  river  St.  Lawrence  contains  perhaps  the 
greateft  variety  of  any  in  the  world,  and  thefe  In  the  greateft 
plenty  and  of  the  beft  forts.  Befides  a  great  irariety  of  other 
nfh  m  the  rivers  and  lakes,  are  fea-wSkves,  iea^ows,  por* 
poifes,  the  lencornet,  the  goberque,  the  fea-plaife,  falmon^ 
trout,  turtle,  lobfters,  the  chaouraiou,  fturgeon,  and  achigeaui 
the  gilthcad,  tuiiny,  trout,  turde^  prey,  imelts,  conger-eels^ 
mackarcl,  fosils,  herrings,  ancho^es,  and  pilchards.  Thy 
fea-woir,  fo^callcd  from  its  howling,  is  an  amphibious  ere** 
ture  i  the  largeft  are  faid  to  weign  two  (bou^d  poi^nds  | 
ihei/  /Icih  is  good  eating  i  and  the  profit  of  jit  lies  in  ti^ip  0|jj|| 
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which  is  proper  for  burning,  and  currying  of  leather  ;  their 
ikins  make  excellent  coverings  for  trunks,  and  thcmghnotfo 
fine  as  morocco  leather,  they  prefcrvc  their  freihneis  better, 
and  are  Icfs  liable  to  cracks.     The  (hoes  and  boots  made  of 
thofe  fkins  let  in  no  water,  and,  when  properly  tanned,  make 
exct-'llcnt  and  lafting  covers  for  feats.     The  Canadian  fea- 
cow  is  liirgcr  than  the  fca- wolf,  but  rcfembles  it  in  figure :  it 
has  two  teeth  of  the  thicknefs  and  len^h  of  a  man's  arm, 
which,  when  grown,  look  like  horns,  and  are  very  fine  ivory, 
ns  well  as  its  other  teeth.     Some  of  die  porpoiies  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  are  faid  to  yield  a  hogfliead  of  oil ;   and  of 
their  ikins  waiftcoats  are  made,  which  arc  mufket  proof.  The 
Icncornct  is  a  kind  of  cuttle-lifh,  quite  round,  or  rather  oval; 
thffrc  are  three  forts  of  them,  which  differ  only  infize;  feme 
being  as  laree  as  a  hogfliead,  and  others  but  a  foot  long;  they 
catcfi  only  the  laft,  and  that  with  a  torch ;  they  ace  excellent 
eatinj.      The  goberque  has  the  t?.fte  and  fmell  of  a  fmall  cod^ 
Thr  fca-plaife  is  good  eating;  they  are  taken  with  long  pda 
:'!  med  with  iron  hooks.     The  chaourafou  is  an  armed  iUh 
about  five  feet  loni^,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  refemblin 
a  pike ;  but  is  covered  with  (bales  that  are  a  proof  againfl  a 
digger ;   its  colour  is  a  filver  grey ;  and  there  grows  under 
his  mouth  a  long  bony  fubftance,  ragged  at  the  edges.    One 
niav  readily  conceive,  that  an  animal  fo  well  fortified  is  a 
rava^er  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  water ;  but  we  have 
fow  inftances  of  fifli  making  prey  of  the  feathesed  creaboo^ 
which  this  lifli  does,  however,  with  much  art.     He  conceals 
bifT?fclf  amon^  the  canes  and  reeds,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  tint 
nothing  is  to  he  feen  befides  his  weapon,  which  he  holds  raifed 
pcrpenliicularly  above  the  furface  of  the  water;  the  finris, 
which  come  to  take  reft,  imagining  the  weapon  to  be  onha 
withered  reed,  perch  upon  it ;  but  thcv  are  no  fooner  ali 
cd,  than  the  fiih  opens  his  throat,  and  makes  fuch  a  fu 
motion  to  fcizc  his  prey,  that  it  feldom  efcapes  him.    This 
fifli  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  lakes.     The  fturgeon  is  bodi  t 
frcfli  and  fait  water  fifli,  taken  on  the  coafts  of  Canada  and 
the  lakes,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  proportionabl? 
thick.     There  is  a  fmall  kind  of  fturgeon,  the  flefh  of  which 
19,  very  tender  and  delicate.    The  achigeau,  and  the  gildxad^ 
are  iiih  peculiar  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence.     Some  of  Ac 
rivers  breed  a  kind  of  crocodile,  that  differs>but  little  from 
thoD  of  the  Nile. 

The  f:al  has  been  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  fifli;  dkMigh  he  is 
not  dumb,  he  is  always  produced  on  land,  and  lives  more  on  dry 
ground  than  in  the  water.  His  head  is  fomewhat  like  Chat  of 
■d  rmiftifF.     He  has  f jut  paws  which  are  very  fhort,  efpecially 

the 
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tlic*     himlcr  one?,  which  ferve  him  rather  to  crawl  than  to 

>vrm  1  k  upon  5  ihcy  arc  fliapcd  like  fins,  but  the  forc-foct  havi^ 

cUm.  "ws.     His  fkin  is  hard  and  covered  with  (hort  hair.     Ho 

is    i^tfirft  white,  but  turns  fandy  or  hlaclc,  as  he  grows  up. 

SoxTictimes  he  is  of  all  thcfc  three  different  colours.     There 

arc;?    two  different  kinds  oF  Teals,     The  larger  one  fornctinics 

vrci  ighs  two  thoufand  pounds,  and  fcenis  to  have  a  (harper 

fikc3ut  than  the  others.     The  (inall  ones,  whofe  Ikin  is  coni- 
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n^onlvmarbk!d,are  adlive,  and  more  dexterous  in  extricatini»- 

th criTifrlvcs  out  of  the  fiuires  that  are  laid  for'^h<Mn.    The  In- 

din.118  have  the  art  of  tafninLj;  them  fo  far  as  to  make  them 

fv>llow  them.     The  dams  bring  forth  their  young  upon  the 

rocrks,  and  fometimes  on  the  ice.     They  more  frequently 

fv^iokle  thcmon^land  than  in  the  water.     When  thvy  want  to 

tciich  thiMii  to  fwim,  it  is  fiid  tht-y  carry  thirm  upon  their 

l>acks,  drop  thcin  now  and  then  in  the  wai^T,  tlicn  take  iluwu 

^p  agitin,  and  proceed  in  this  manner  till  thi'v  are  fhon?- 

t^nouj^h  to  fwim  of  themfclves.     Moil   little  birds   flutttT 

about  from  f[MMy  t<^  fpray,  before  they  venture  to  fly  abmad; 

the  eagle  carries  her  young,  to  train  them  uj)  to  encounter 

the  boillerous  winds  ;  it  is  not  therefore  furprifmg,  Uiat  the 

fcal  produced  on  land,  fhould  uf^  hrr  little  ones  to  live  under 

>^'ater.     There  is  a  very  limple  tnanner  of  filhing  for  thcfe 

^niphibious  aniAfals ;  who  are  ufed,  when  tiley  are  in  the  fea, 

to  enter  into  the  creeks  with  the  tide.     As  foon  as  fome 

place  is  difcovye4  where  they  refort  in  Ihoals,  It  is  furround- 


^,'»  dry  ground.  All  that  is  neccUary  is  t6  kill  them.  Soinc* 
^"Hes  the  filhernipn  get  into  iTcanoe^  and  follow  them  to 
^heir  lurking-places,  where  thtfy  fire  upon  them  the  moment 
"^cy  put  their  heads  outof  water  fo  take  inair.  If  they  are  only 


ight 
P^in  of  the  fcals'  Ikin  is  not  unlike  that  of  Morocco  leather. 
*'  it  is  not  quite  fo  fine,  it  prrfervcs  its  colour  longer.  The 
*^^lh  of  the  feal  is  gen.Tally  allowed  to  be  good,  but  it  turns 
^^*  licttcr  account  if  it  is  boiled  down  to  oil.     For  this  pur- 

'\       P*^^\  it   is  fuflicicnt  to   fet  it  on  the  fire  in  a  copper  or 
**^»"then  vcffel.      J  t  is  thought  frequently  fufficient  to  fpread 
r'^y  f.it  upon  hint''  Iquarcs  made  of  noards,  where  it  melts  of- 
*J'clf,  an  J  the  oil  runs  off  through  an   ojwning  made   for 
^•^'npur)V)fe. 

'  .  J^ovn  Scotui^  by  which  at  prelwit   is  imderlh^rd  all  tim 

^'^All  of  three  luuuhed  kMgueb  in  Icii^^h,  incluJcd  betweer^ 
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r'n*  li'^Mts  ::f  Nrv.-TjiglnnJ,  imhI  the  fnuth  coafl:  oftlie  rlitr 
.>t.  J-iinvrcnce,  fbcnicJ  at  tiri^-  to  have  comprehended  only 
t.'iC  ^i^icu  tii.in'uilar  pcninruhi,  lyiny;  nearly  in  the  middle  cf 
Njis  ijucc.  J  he  cli::i:itc  i>i  this  country,  though  within  the 
r::v.pv.'i;i:r  -.NMie,  !ias  bcrn  t'oinid  rather  uiifovoiiniblc  to  Eu- 
:'w;'n  conil-itu'Lioiis.  Thev  arc  wrapt  up  in  the  ^jloom  of  a 
J'v^:  uariiK':  great  part  of  the  year,  and  tor  four  or  five  months 
jc  is  inrcnL'iv  cc»ld.  Hut  tlu>u«rh  the  cold  in  winter  and  the 
hi-it  ifi  f'iJiimcr  arc  irrcr.t,  they  come  on  gradually,  Ho  as  to 
p:;p.i:c  v.\c  body  for  tiviuring  both.  From  fuchan  inifavour- 
ubit:  cliniat:  lirtk^  oafi  bt  cxpi-cicd.  Nova  Scotia,  or  New 
ScotliinJ,  was,  till  latclv,riimof Li  continued  foreft;  and  agri- 
culture, though  attempted  by  the  Knglifli  fettlers,  has  hitherto 
made  lirtlj  progreis.  In  mofl  parts  the  foil  is  thin  and  bar- 
pen,  tlK-  corn  it  produces,  of  a  flirivcUcd  kind  like  r)'C,  and 
:he  grafs  iniermixcd  with  a  cold  tpungy  mofs*  However,  it 
;s  !M)t  uniformly  bad  ;  there  arc  tra<Ss  in  the  pcninfula  to  die 
6)uthwanl,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  heft  land  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  and,  in  gencrdK  the  foil  is  adapted  to  the  produce  of 
hemp  and  fiax.  The  timber  is  extremely  proper  for  (hip- 
building,  and  produces  pitcli  anil  tar. 

Notwithftanding  the  foi  biddinir  appearance  of  this  country, 
it  was  here  that  fome  of  the  European  fettlcments  were 
made.  The  lirft  grant  of  laiuls  in  it  was  gN%n  by  James  I. 
to  his  fbcrctary  fir  William  Alexa^nder,  from  whom  it  had  the 
name  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  .£i||ce  then  it  has 
frequently  changed  bands,  from  one  private  proprietor  to 
another,  and  from  the  French  to  the  Englith  nation  backward 
and  forward.  It  was  not  confirmod  to  the  EngliQi  till  dMS 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  their  defign  in  acquiring  it  does  not 
feem  to  have  fo  much  arifcn  from  any  profpedl  of  dired  pro- 
fit to  be  obtained  by  it,  as  from  an  apprehcnHon  that  die 
French,  by  poficfling  this  province,  might  have  had  it  in  their 

pou-er  to  annoy  our  other  fettlements.  Upon 
A.  D.  T!;i6.     this  principle,   three  thouiand  families  were 

tranfported,  at  the  charge  of  the  govermnenty 
into  this  country.  The  tinvn  they  crefted  is  caUed  HJifax^ 
from  tiie  carl  of  that  name,  to  who(e  wifdom  and  care  we 
owj  this  f.ttkmrnt.  The  town  of  Halifax  ftands  upon 
ChL'hucio  \i.\y^  very  commodioufly  fituated  for  the  fifhery, 
■diMl  has  a  cowimunlcation  with  moft  parts  of  the  province, 
( i^lior  by  land  carria^e^  the  fca,  or  navii^ablc  rivers,  with  a 
tine  harbour,  where  a  fmall  fquadron  of  (hips  of  war  lies  dur- 
\n<r  the  winter,  and  in  fummer  puts  to  fea,  under  the  com- 
«n.ind  (>f  a  comnioilore,  for  the  prote(5tion  of  the  fiftiefry,  and 
ito  fee  that  the  articles  of  the  pcace^  relating  thereto,  arc  duly 
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^bfervcd  by  the  French.    The  town  has  an  entrenchment, 

and  is  ftrengthened  with  fbrtm|||f  timber.  Three  regiments 
of  men  were  ftationed  in  it  to  protect  the  inhabitants  ffont 
the  Indians,  whofe  refentment,  however  excited  or  fomented, 
has  been  found  implacable  agsj^nft  the  Englifhil^  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  fifteen  or  fixteen  thouiand, 
who  live  very  comfortably  by  the  trade  they  carry  on  in  f*rs 
and  naval  {lores,  by  their  fiiheries^  and  oy  fupplying  ms 
wamts  of  the  governor  and  th^arrifon  already  mentioned. 

The  other  towns  of  lefs  n6te^e  Annapolis  Royal,  which 
ftands  on  the  eafl:  fide  of  the  ba;pDf  Fundy,  and  though  but  a 
fmall  wretched  place,  was  formerly  the  capiul  of  the  pro- 
vince.    It  has  one  of  the  ftrft  harbours  in  Amccica,  capable 
of  containing  a  thoufand  vefTels  ^t  anchor  in  the  utmoli:  fc* 
curity.     This  place  is  alfo  protected  by  a  fortified  garrifon. 
St.  John's  is  a  new  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  c£ 
that  name,  that  falls  into  the  bay  of  Fundy  on  the  weft  fide. 
Since  the  conclufion  of  the  Americ£|A  war,  the  emigration  of 
ioyalifts  to  this  province  from  the  United  States,  has  been 
very  great.     By  them  new  towns  have  been  raifed,  but  par-* 
ticularly  at  Port  Rafeway^  where  is  now  a  city  named  Shel-- 
larne^  which  extends  two  miles  on  the  water  fide,  and  one 
mile  back,  v/ith  wide  ftreets  crofiing  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles.    It  is  faid  to  have  about  nine  thoufand  inhabitants,  ex«> 
clufive  of  what  is  ftylcd  the  Black  Town^  (containing  twelve 
hundred  free  h|u:ks,  who  ferved  on  the  royal  iide  during  the 
war),  which  wands  about  a  mile  from  Shelburnc,  and  I'epa- 
rated  from  it  by  a  fmall  frefti-watcr  river*  The  harbour  here 
is  deep,  capacious,  and  (ipure,  and  the  tide  hath  a  great  rife 
and  fall.    Such  of  the  Ioyalifts  as  apply  for  lands  have  in  pro- 
f)ortion  to  the  property  they  pdlfeffed  before  the  troubles  in 
America  commenced,  allowitig  for  fuch  as  have  large  families 
to  provide  for.    And  it  is  faid  that  the  new  appointed  gover- 
nor of  New  Brunfwick  has  it  in  his  inftruitions  to  grant, 
without  fee  or  reward,  to  fiich  reduced  officers  as  ferved  i]\ 
provincial  corps  during  the  late  war  in  North  America, i  and 
(hall  perfonally  apply  for  the  fame,  the  following  quantities  of 
lands,  fubjccS  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  to  the  fame  quit 
rents  as  other  lands  are  fubjeft  in  the  province  cf  Nova 
Scotia,  as  alfo  fubjc<3  to  the  fapie  conditions  of  cultivation 
and  improvement.     To  every  perfon  having  the  rank  of  a 
field  officer,  three  thoufand  acres ;  •wd  to  every  fubaltern 
one  thoufand  acres.     The  reduced  officers  of  the  navy  are 
entitled  to  land  in  the  fame  proportion.     The  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  this  country  confift  chiefly  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  and  other  neceflaries  for  wear,  of  fiftung  tackle^. 

and 


and  rigging  for  (hips.  The  amount  of  our  exports,  at  an 
average  of  three  years,  bcfor^^e  new  fcttlcments,  was  about 
26^500/.  The  only  articles  we  can  get  in  exchange  are  tim- 
ber, and  the  produce  of  the  (ifhery)  which,  at  a  like  average, 
amounted  to^8,ooc/.  But  from  the  late  increafe  of  inhal)it« 
ants,  it  is  fuppofcd  that  they  will  now  cfeA  (aw-mills,  and 
endeavour  to  iupply  the  Well  India  iflands  with  timber  of 
every  kind,  «is  well  as  with  the  produce  of  the  fifliery,  which 
will  be  a  profitable  article  to  bpith  countries.  T\\e  y/ihoXt  po» 
pulation  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  ifland  adjoining  is  eftimated 
at  Hfty  thoufand.  Recent  accounts  of  thefc  fettlcnients  re- 
prcfent  thoni  at  prcfent  in  a  declining  ftate,  great  numbers  of 
the  hviufcs  in  the  new  town  being  uninhabited,  and  confider- 
ably  reduced  in  value. 
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